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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


N O excuse is required for the present translation nor for its 
inclusion in the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. 

Bartholds epoch-making work appeared in 1900 under the 
Russian title of TypKecTaHi> bt> anoxy MonroJiLCKaro HamecTBia, 
that is to say, Turkestan at the Time of the Mongol Invasion. 
In spite of being written in a language which is comparatively 
little known it has found its place in all libraries boasting com¬ 
pleteness and in those of all scholars interested in Central Asian 
history, and consequently it has long been out of print. 

The present work is, however, no mere translation, for this 
English edition has been thoroughly revised and amplified by 
Professor Barthold himself in the light of the vast new materials 
which have been made accessible in the last quarter of a century. 
That the actual alterations in the text of the work have, in 
spite of this, been relatively slight is the strongest tribute to the 
thoroughness and critical acumen of the author. Thus the history 
of Central Asia from the period of the first invasion by the arms 
of Islam down to the arrival on the scene of Chingiz-Khan at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century is now available to Western 
readers with a wealth of detail which perhaps Professoi Barthold 
is alone able to supply. 

As the author explained in his preface to the first edition, he 
selected as the subject of his special study the most important 
period in the history of Central Asia, the period, namely, of 
Mongol rule. It was his original intention to touch on the 
history of the preceding centuries only in so far as this was 
indispensable for his main purpose, but in the course of his 
examination of the original sources he found that the rise and 
development of Mongol rule in Central Asia had not hitherto 
been adequately dealt with. He therefore found it necessary 
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to devote the greater part of his book to an exposition of the 
history of the pre-Mongol period. His work thus became an 
inquiry into the factors which determined the course of history 
of the country prior to the arrival of the Mongols, the circum¬ 
stances of their appearance in Turkestan, and the manner in 
which they conquered the country. ' 

Originally the author proposed also to examine what were the 
conditions of life introduced into Central Asia by the Mongols 
and to bring his work down to the establishment of an independent 
Mongol State in Turkestan in 1^69. The history of the Jaghatay 
Kingdom has not yet been undertaken by the author, and owing 
to the extreme meagreness of the Moslem accounts we must 
wait for a complete translation of the Yiian-shih before the 
history of Central Asia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
can be adequately dealt with. 

The original Russian edition included a number ot extracts 
from Persian and Arabic histories occupying 172 pages bearing 
on his subject, most of the extracts being taken from hitherto 
unpublished works. Seeing that these texts are available in the 
original edition, the Gibb Memorial Trustees have not thought 
that the re-printing of them would justify the large additional 
expense which this would involve. 

Professor Barthold has been at special pains to compile a 
historico-geographical sketch of Transoxania, and has made use, 
not only of all available documentary sources, but also of such 
ancient monuments as have been preserved. In his original 
preface he repeats what he himself wrote in 1899 on the importance 
attaching to the preliminary labours of those who have carried 
out investigations on the spot. 

“ On this question the author has nothing to add to the re¬ 
marks which he published in the Turkestanskiya Vyedomosti 
No. 87): ‘among the duties of the local force lies the collection of 
the raw materials, and the more raw material that is collected the 
easier is the task of its scientific manipulation, and the more 
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accurate and circumstantial are the results attained'; but at the 
same time ‘ for the successful work of amateurs it is indispensable 
that they should have the opportunity of making more extensive 
use of the results of scientific researches, and at all events in 
their own labours they should have at their disposal such works 
as would enable them to find their bearings in the matter and 
save them from the unproductive occupation of seeking what has 
already been found and of discovering America.’ In this way 
there is created an enchanted circle of a peculiar kind ; the 
labours of local workers cannot be successful until they have at 
their command ‘the results of scientific researches’; the deduc¬ 
tions of scientific investigators cannot be ‘accurate and circum¬ 
stantial ’ until the local forces have provided them with 
a sufficient quantity of ‘ raw materials The breaking of 
this circle will be possible only in the event of both scientific 
investigators and local workers endeavouring to give what they 
can, and reconciling themselves to those deficiencies in their 
own work which arise from temporary conditions of this sort. 
The author hopes that his book will in some degree give local 
workers the opportunity of ‘ finding their bearings ’ in the 
history of Central Asia down to the death of Chingiz-Khan, 
and that on their side they will procure material both for the 
rectification of the errors in the book and for further re¬ 
searches.” 

It is beyond the scope of this introduction to refer to any of 
the additional sources which have appeared since the Russian 
edition appeared, but the amount of such material will be 
readily apparent from a perusal of Professor Barthold’s foot-notes. 
The translation has been revised, under Professor Barthold’s 
personal control, and the English edition and index prepared by 
Mr. H. A. R. Gibb. The task was not always an easy one, and 
though here and there the English has inevitably borne the 
colour of a translation, it is trusted that the precise meaning of 
the original has nowhere been departed from. No additions 
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have been made to the author’s own material, except for a few 
references, enclosed in square brackets, to recent publications as 
the work was passing through the press. 

It remains only to acknowledge the meticulous care which the 
printers and readers of the Oxford University Press have bestowed 
on the publication of a work presenting unusual difficulties. 

E. DENISON ROSS. 
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INTRODU CTION 


SOURCES 


L THE PRE-MONGOL PERIOD 

Whether there existed any historical treatises in Central 
Asia prior to the Muslim conquest is not known with certainty. 
The statement of the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang (seventh 
century) ^ points to the existence of a literature of this sort, but 
not even the titles of such works have come down to us. If the 
eleventh-century writer Blruni* is to be believed, the Arab con¬ 
querors, especially Outayba ibn Muslim (at the beginning of the 
eighth century), in Persia, Sogdiana and Khorezmia exterminated 
the priests (the repositories of local culture), together with their 
books. Earlier sources, however, make no mention of such an 
extermination, which in itself seems but little probable ^ In 
the accounts of the Arab conquest which have come down to us 
no facts are quoted which would point to the existence of an 
influential local priesthood inciting the people to oppose the 
Arabs. It is much more probable that in Central Asia, as in 
Persia down to the Sasanid period, there were no historical 
works in the present sense of the word, but only national tradi¬ 
tions, which lost their significance after the acceptance of Islam 
by the population, and were forgotten without any violent 
measures on the part of the conquerors. ( 

However this may have been, we can judge of the march of 2 
the Arab conquest and of its results only from the accounts of 
the Arabs themselves. In the first three centuries of the 
Muhammadan era the Arabic language remained the language 
of almost all prose literature throughout the whole extent of the 
Muslim territories. From the fourth century of the Hijra the 
Persian language gradually established itself as the literary 

^ Hiouen-Thsang, AUmoires sur Us contrhs occidentaUs^ trad, par Stan. Jnlien, 
Paris, 1857, i, 13. 

* Albcruni, Chrottologie orientalischer VbUter^ herausg. von E. Sachan, Leipzig, 
1878, pp. 36,48 ; Alberuni, The Chronology of Ancient Nations^ trans. by Edw. Sa<iau, 
Lend. 1S79, pp. 4a, 58. 

• Prof. Sachan, the editor of BirQni’s works, suggests that in speaking of the 
conquests of Qutayba BirGn! has recalled the narrative of the conquest of Persepolis 
by Alexander (Sachan, Zur Geschichte und Chronolone ww Khtodrizm, Wien, 

*873. ♦> a 9 )- 
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language of the Eastern part of the Muslim world, and it has 
preserved this importance down to our own times. The number 
of prose compositions in the Turkish language is still extremely 
insignificant 

Both of the Persian and of the Arabic works the first to 
penetrate to Europe were the latest compilations, which had in 
the East supplanted the original compositions. Of the Arabic 
compilations Latin translations were made as early as in the 
seventeenth century of the works of al-Makin^ (d. 672/1273-4) 
and Abu*l-Faraj^ (d. 685/1286). Greater importance was for 
long attached to the work of the fourteenth-century compiler 
Abu'l-Fida which was published at the end of the eighteenth 
century in the original and a Latin translation. It is now proved 
that in recounting the history of the first six centuries of the 
Hijra Abu*l-Fida copied almost word for word the work of 
an earlier compiler, Ibn al-Athir (*Izz ad-Din Abu*l-Husayn 
‘All b. Muhammad, d. A.H. 630), whose work was brought 
down to the year A. H. 628. It was only after the publication of 
Ibn al-Athir*s remarkable work^ that students of the history of 
the Muhammadan blast could feel themselves on firm ground. 
With the greatest conscientiousness and a critical tact rare in 
those times, the author collected material for his work on all 
sides. In those cases when he hesitates to which of two contra¬ 
dictory sources to give the preference, he quotes both accounts. 
His work is by no means a simple chronicle of external events ; 
so far as the framework of his composition allows Ibn al-Athir 
gives us a fair conception of the ideas and tendencies prevailing 
at different periods, and of the true character of historical 
figures, &c., assigning as well a fitting place to literary workers. | 
3 For the history of the first three centuries of Islam Ibn al- 
Athirds chief source was the compilation of Abu-Jaffar 
Muhammad b. Jarir at-Tabari (d. 310/923), which was brought 
down to A. H. 302. The publication of this work, undertaken by 
a group of Orientalists, and completed in 1901 ^ represents a 
great step forward in Oriental knowledge. The question of 
Ibn al-Athir’s relation to Tabari has been investigated by the 
German scholar C. Brockelmann He arrives at the conclusion 
that even after the publication of Tabari's work Ibn al-Athir's 
composition retains an outstanding place amongst original 

^ G. Elmacini, Historia Saracenica^ Lugd. Batav. 1625; see Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arabischtn Litteratur, i, 348. 

* Historia compendiosa dynastianim^ Oxon. 1663; Brock, i, 349 sq. 

’ Abnlfedae, Annales Moslemicaty Hafniae, 1789-94; Brock, ii, 44 sq. 

* IhH aUAthiri chronicon quod Perfectissimum inscribitury ed. C. I. Tomberg, 
Ups. 1851-3 et Ltigd. Batav. 1867-76. Also published in Cairo, 1301 (1883), &c. 
Brockelmann, i, 34580. 

• At-Tabari, Annales, Lngd. Batav. 1879-1901; Brockelmann, i, laa sq. 

• Das Verhdltniss von Ibn el-Atirs Kdmilfitddrii zu 'fabarU A^bdr ertusul wal 
muldk, Strassburg, 1890. 
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sources, even for the history of the most ancient period of Islam. 
Tabari, so Brockelmann has observed, made it his aim to give 
in his work a digest of all the historical information of the 
Arabs. For the most part he merely reproduces his sources, 
sometimes combining in one narrative data taken from various 
compositions, but he scarcely ever touches on the comparative 
reliability of this or that tradition. The complete absence of 
criticism in his work is astonishing even for those times. 
Besides this, Tabarl^s account, differing in this respect from the 
majority of other compositions, becomes more and more meagre 
as it approaches the lifetime of the author, and in relating events 
contemporary with himself this meagreness is carried to extremes, 
which, as Brockelmann observes, may perhaps be explained by 
Tabarfs advanced age (he was born in 224^39). Ibn al-Athir 
dealt with the material at his disposal with greater understanding, 
and to a considerable extent supplemented the work of his pre¬ 
decessor. In many cases nis sources still remain inaccessible to 
us, but in others we are able to verify his statements. The 
results of this verification are so favourable to the author that we 
may rely upon him even when his sources are unknown to us. 
The justice of this view of Brockelmann’s may be seen from the 
following example. It is only in Ibn al-Athir that we find an 
accurate account of the conflict between the Arabs and the 
Chinese (in 751), which decided the fate of the western part of 
Central Asia. Neither Tabari nor the early historical works of 
the Arabs which have come down to us in general make any 
mention of this, | while Ibn al-AthIr's statement is completely 4 
confirmed by the Chinese History of the T^ang Dynasty'^, 

Of the other later Arabic compilations which are of importance 
for us, reference may be made to the biographical dictionary of 
Ibn Khallikan (Shams ad-Dln Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 681/ 
1282), which has been published several times* and translated 
into English ® For the most part the author names his sources 
and sometimes gives extensive extracts from compositions lost 
to us. Of less importance to us is the “ Universal History” of 
Ibn Khaldun (Wall ad-Din Abu Zayd ‘Abd ar-Rahman, d. 
808/1406) although it is to this work, along with that of Ibn 


' Cf. Zapiski^ Fast, Otdyel. Arkh, Ob, piereafter quoted as Zapiski)^ viii, 7; now 
also Chavannes, Documents sur Us Toukiue Occidentaux^ 143 sq., 297 sq. The satoe 
battle is alluded to in Tha^alibl’s LatcPif al-ma*drif^ ed. Jong, p, 126. 

* Ibn->Challikani vitae illustrium virorum^ ed. Wiistenfeld, Gott. I835-50. 
Ibn Khallikan, Viesdes hommes illustresde Vislamisme^ publi4es par le baron MacGnckin 
de Slane, Paris, 1838-42. Also an Eastern (Bulaq) edition in 1275/1859, &c. 
Brockelmann, i, 326 sq. 

^ Ibn Khailikan, Biographical Dictionary^ trans. by MacGuckin de Slane, Paris, 
1843-71 (Oriental Translation Fund). 

^ On these see Wiistenfeld, Ueber die Quelltn des Werkes Ibn-CkalHkani, &c., 
Gott, 1857. 

® Pubtished at Bulaq in 1284/1867. 
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al-AthIr, that the authors of articles on one or other of the 
Eastern dynasties most frequently refer. For the history of 
Central Asia Ibn Khaldun, who lived in Spain and Africa, gives 
little that is new compared with Ibn al-Athir, of whom he 
evidently made use. The few facts communicated by him which 
we do not find in Ibn al-Athir do not always bear criticism. 
In the same way the remarkable historico-philosophical views 
which he expresses in the famous “ Preface ^ have but little 
connexion with Central Asia. 

We shall be in a position to satisfy the requirements of 
historical criticism, of course, only when we abandon the latest 
compilations for the original sources. Thanks to the labours ol 
some Arabists a considerable number of the Arabic original 
sources which have been preserved are now published; unfor¬ 
tunately their number is very inconsiderable compared with the 
number of the historical works of the first centuries of the 
Hijra, which are known to us only by name. The development 
of historical literature among the Arabs has often been de¬ 
scribed ^; here it will be sufficient to note that historical 
treatises were written already in the Umayyad period. The 
diffusion of culture under the ‘Abbasids led to such a develop- 
5 ment of literature | in all branches of knowledge that by the 
end of the tenth century A. D. it was possible for the vast 
bibliographical work of AbuTF'araj Muhammad b. Ishaq an- 
Nadim, called Fihrist (literally “Index of the 

Sciences *’), to appear. An-Nadim*s work, published by Fliigel 
and Roediger ^ will always remain the reference-book for every 
student of any branch whatever of Arabic literature. In addition 
to this we find in it some valuable general historical information 
which is not in the other sources. A list of Arabic historians is 
found also in the famous encyclopaedia of Mas‘udl (Abu’l-Hasan 
‘All b. Husayn, d. 345/956), the Golden Meadenvs (Muruj adh- 
dhahab), published in the original with a French translation by 
Barbier de Meynard^ Mas‘udi gives us some names of such 
which do not appear in the Fihrist, Ibn Qutayba (Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muslim, d. 276/839) gives some informa- 


' Published in the original and a French translation in Notices et ExiraiiSt 
tomes xyi-‘xxi. 

* Cf. von Kremer, Culiurgeschichte des Orients^ Wien, 1877, 
on the early Arabic historians the preface by E. Sachau to his edition of Ibn SaM 

S Band III) and his article in Mitt, des Seminars fiir orient, Sprachen, Band VII 
1004). 

* Kitdb al-Fihrist, herausg. von G. Fliigel und Dr. J. Roediger, Leipzig, 1871; 
Brockelmann, i, 147 sc|. Short notice on the author in YSqGt’s Irshdd, vi, 408. 

^ Magoudi, Les prairies texte arabe et trad. fran9. par C. Barbier de Meynard 
et Pavet-de-Courteille, Paris, 1861-77, i, 10 sq.; Brodkelmann, i, 143 sq. Cf. 
Mar(][oart*8 unfavourable criticism of Mas'Qdi in the preface to his Osteuropdische u, 
osiastatische Streifaiige^ Leipzig, 1903, p. xxxv (“ the forerunner of the reporters and 
globe-trottersofto-day’*). 
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tion on the early Arabic historians in his short encyclopaedia 
published by Wustenfeld 

Of the books mentioned in the Fihrist those of special import¬ 
ance for us would be the works of al-Mada’inI ^ (Abu’l-Hasan 
‘Ali b. Muhammad, d. 215/830 or 225/840), who, according to the 
Arabs themselves®, wrote in greater detail than others on the 
history of Khurasan, India, and Pars. In fact, Tabari, when he 
speaks of events that occurred in the eastern regions, most 
frequently quotes Mada ini through Abii Zayd ‘Omar b. Shabba 
an-NumayrI, who died in 262/875, 90 years of age^ Among 
Mada’infs works mentioned in the Fihrist is a biography of the 
Caliphs down to Mu‘tasim (A. D. 833-42) inclusive. Of his 
other books the following would have been of the first import¬ 
ance to us: (1) Book on the conquests in Khurasan; (2) Book 
on the government of Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Qasri; (3) Book on 
the government of Nasr b. Sayyar; (4) Book of anecdotes on 
Qutayba b. Muslim. Mada’inl, of course, made use of | much 6 
earlier works, amongst others of those of the famous biographer 
of the Prophet, Ibn Ishaq (Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar, d. 150 
or 151/767-8), who wrote also a history of the Caliphs®. Ibn 
Ishaq^s work was used by another historian, whom Mada’inl 
quotes at first hand, namely, ‘All b. Mujahid. This writer is 
not mentioned in the Fihrist^ but is named in Mas‘udi® as the 
author of “ The book of histories concerning the Umayyads 

For the history of ‘Iraq by far the most authoritative writer 
is considered to be Abu Mikhnaf^ (Ldt b. Yahya al-‘AmirI 
al-Azdl, d. 157/773). Khurasan, as is well known, was for long 
incorporated in the Governorship of ‘Iraq; this explains why 
Tabari in relating the events which took place in Khur^an also 
very frequently quotes Abu Mikhnaf, 

These sources of Tabari’s have not come down to us. In 
a few works of the third century of the Hijra, which have been 
preserved, and by now in part published, the events which 
occurred in the eastern part of the Muslim Empire are dealt 
with even more briefly than in Tabari, although we sometimes 
find in these authors isolated scraps of information which are 
not given in Tabari. Of these works the first to be mentioned 

* Ibn Coteiba's Handbuck der Gcschichie^ herausg. von F. Wiistenfeld, Gbtt 1850, 
pp. 365 sq. The same scholar made an attempt to collect information on the Arabic 
historians in his article ** Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber und ihre Werke” {Ab- 
handlung$n dtr A'. Ges, der fViss. zu Gottingen^ xxviii), 

* Fihrist^ pp. 100-3 » biography in YaqQt’sv. 309-18. According to Tabari, 

be died in 338. 

% • Fihrist, p. 93. This view is ascribed to an individual who died in 358/872 
{ibid*, p. 105). 

♦ On him see Fihrist, pp. 111-13, and Prairies (Tor, i, ii, also Irshdd, vi, 48. 

• Fihrist, p. 93. • Prairies d'or, i, 3. 

^ Fihrist, p. 93; Prairies d^of', i, lo; Ibn Coteiba, p. 367; Irshdd, vi, 330 sq,; 
Wiistenfeld, ber Tod des Husein ben Ali, Gott. 1883, pp. iii-iv; cf. my article iu 
Zapishi, xvii, 0147-9. 
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is the History of the Conquests^ by Baladhurl' (Abu*I-Hasan 
A^lmad b. Yahya, or by another account Abu Ja‘far, d. 279/892). 
This work, which, in Mas^udi*s opinion, is the best book on the 
history of the Arab conquests, has been edited by the late Dutch 
Orientalist, Prof, de Goeje Of Baladhuri’s sources by far the 
most impoitant work for us would be that of Abu ‘Ubayda ^ 
(Ma'mar b. Muthanna, d. between 207-11/822-6). From Abu 
‘^Ubayda, who was considered to be one of the best authorities 
on Arabic history, Baladhuri took some information which is not 
contained in the other sources. Thus Abu ‘Ubayda, in contrast 
to ogr other sources, maintains that the first expedition of the 
7 Arabs across | the Oxus was undertaken as early as in the 
Caliphate of ‘Othman, when ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir was governor 
of Khurasan ^; and as a matter of fact we find in the Chinese 
sources ® the statement that the Arabs devastated the province of 
Maymurgh (S.E. of Samarqand) between 650 and 655. 

The universal history of Ya'qubi (Ahmad b. Abl Ya‘qub b. Ja‘far 
b. Wahb b. Wadih, d. 284/897), published by Prof. Houtsma also 
merits much attention. This work was written in the second half 
of the third century of the Hijra, and was brought down to 258/872. 
According to the editor Ya‘qubl has nothing in common with 
Tabari. His sources belong to another group, to which Mas‘udl, 
al-Makin, Eutychius®, and others may also be referred. In 
relating the history of Khurasan, however, Ya‘qubi made use of 
Tabaris chief source, the works of Mada’inI®; nevertheless we 
sometimes find in him interesting details which are not in Tabari. 

Finally, we may mention the work of Abu Hanifa (Ahmad b. 
Dawud ad-Dinawarl, d. 288/901), published by Guirgass^^ In 
spite of its brevity this work, which is brought down only as far 
as 227/842, is not useless for our purpose. 

Together with historical literature there had already come into 
existence in the third century A. H. a geographical literature. 

^ Fihrist, p. 113 ; Prairies d*or, i, 14; von Kremer, Culturgeschichte^ ii, 430. 

* Beladsori, Liber expugnationis regionum, cd. M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Batav. 1866; 
Brockelmann, i, 141. 

* Pihrist, pp. 5.^-4; Ibn Coteiba, p. 269; Ibn Khallikan, No. 741 (de Slane’s 
trans. iii, $88 sq.). There is a detailed character*sketch of AbQ 'Ubayda in Goldziher’s 
Muhammedanisehe SludUn (Halle, 1888), i, 194-206. 

* Beladsori, p. 408. 

* lakinth, Sohranie svyedyenii 0 narodakh^ C/r., St. P. 1851, iii, 245 ; Chavannes, 
Documentsy tfc., p. 144. Perhaps, however, Mi stands in the Chinese here by 
mistake for Merv, 

* Ibn Wadhih qui dicitur al-Ja^qubi Historiae, Lugd. Batav. 1883 ; Brock, i, 226 ; 

Irshadt ii, 15629. ^ i, p. viii. 

* Patriarch of Alexandria, d. 328/940. His work, which Is of no importance for^ 
us, was publish^ and translated into Latin in the seventeenth century, and latterly 
repubHshed in the collection of Scriptores Orientis Christiani/* 

» fa'qubi Histortae^ ii, 4. 

Abh-iiantfa ad^Dtnaweri, Kitdb at-Ahbdr oiAiwdlj public par Wladimir 
Ouiiigass, Leide, 1888; Brock. 1 , 123; 1 . Itratchkowsky, Mface et Index^ 

Leide, 1918, and review by C. Seybold in Z,D,Af.G», Ixviii. 
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In this category may be included both the narratives of travellers, 
who desired to satisfy public curiosity by accounts of little- 
known lands, and official guide-books and statistical works on 
the revenues of the various provinces written for the requirements 
of the government. 

Works of this sort had been written in the eastern half of the 
Empire as early as in the second century of the Hijra. Thus 
there is mention of The Book on the Taxes of Khurasan of Hafs 
b. Mansur MarwazI, the secretary of ‘All b. Tsa, governor of 
Khurasan (180-91/796-807) ^ The geographical works written 
in the third and fourth centuries w^hich have come down to us ) 
have been edited by de Goeje under the general title of Biblio- 8 
theca Geographorum Arabicorum. The oldest of these is that 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih ^ CUbaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. Khurdadhbih). 
The first edition of this was written, it is believed, about 232/847 ; 
the second, more complete, about 272/885-6. The next in point 
of time was written in 278/891 by Ya'qub!^, already mentioned as 
an historian. To the opening years of the tenth century A.D. may 
be referred the works of Ibn Rusta^ (Abu ‘All Ahmad b. ‘Omar) 
and Ibn al-Faqih Hamadhani®. 

The disintegration of the Caliphate, begun in the ninth cen¬ 
tury A. D., had already become an accomplished fact in the 
tenth. In the various provinces there arose independent dynas¬ 
ties, who were frequently at war with one another. Each 
sovereign endeavoured to impart the greatest possible brilliance 
to his capital and his court, and with this object patronized poets 
and scholars, so that the break-up of the Muslim Empire must 
have contributed to the development of science and literature, 
quantitatively at least. Of the tenth-century dynasties, those of 
special importance for us are the Buyids, the rulers of‘Iraq and 
Western Persia, and the Samanids, who possessed Transoxania 
and Eastern Persia. 

With the intimate relations (friendly and inimical) existing 
between the Buyids and the Samanids the historical treatises 
written at the court of the former would have been of importance 
also for the study of the history of Central Asia. Unfortunately 
these works must so far be considered lost. Amongst them the 
first place belongs to the work of Abu*l-Hasan Thabit b. Sinan 
as-Sabi' ® (the Sabaean) (d. 365/976), court physician to the 


* Texts (j.^. W. Barthold, Turkistan^ O'r., Chast^ pervaya, Teksty, St. P. 1898), 
p. 2 (from GardIzI). 

* BibU Geog* Arab,t vi; Brock, i, 225. On the date of this geographical treatise 
tec pref., pp. xviii-xx. Cf., however, Marquart’s view {Osieur. u. cstof, Stni/giige, 
Leipzig, 1905, p. 390) that there was only one edition written circa A.H. 272. 

• Blit* Geog* Arab*y vii. ^ Ibid.\ Brock, i, 227. 

® Bibi* Geog* Arah*y v ; Brock., loc* cit Very brief notice in Yaqut’s Ihbdd, ii. 63. 

• See ChwoUon, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, St. P. 1856, i, 578 sq.; Fihrist^ 
p. 302; Ibn al^Athir^ viii, 476, 491 ; Irshad^ ii, 397. 
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Buyid Mu'izz ad-Dawla. Thabit’s work embraces the period 
from 295 (the accession of the Caliph Muqtadir) to 363 a. h. 

In continuation of this book appeared the work of his nephew 
Abu’l-IIusayn Hilal b. al-Muhassin^ (d. 448/1065), which was 
brought down to 447. A small fragment of this chronicle, 
embracing only three years (390-a), has been preserved in a 
9 single manuscript | in the British Museum (Cod. Add. 19,360). 
It contains an interesting account of the occupation of Bukhara 
by the Qara-Khanids, which was published in the original and 
translated by Baron V. R. Rosen Hilal’s son, Ghars an-Ni‘ma 
Muhammad b. Hilal, continued his father’s work down to 476 

Other works are mentioned alongside these; thus in the 
dictionary of Sam'anI (on whom see below) the chronicle of 
Khutabi (Muhammad Isma'il b. ‘Ali, d. 350/961) is referred to, 
and Sam'anI calls it a trustworthy source 

To the same family as Thabit and Hilal belonged Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Hilal(d. 384/994), who wrote about the year 371 
for the Buyid ‘Adud ad-Dawla a history of the Buyids under 
the title of “ Kitab at-Taj fi dawlat ad-Daylam.” This work is 
often quoted by the later authors, and was regarded as a model 
of style, though it was scarcely distinguished by historical 
accuracy, as its immediate object was the glorification of the 
Buyids, and the author himself acknowledged that to attain his 
purpose he filled his book with tendentious untruths ®. 

Finally, the historian Juwaynl^, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, at the capture of Alamut, the capital of the Isma'Ills, by 
the Mongols (in 1256), found in the library of the chiefs of this 
sect a “ History of Gllan and Daylam ” (Ta’rlkh-i Jil wa Daylam) 
by an unknown author, written for the Buyid Fakhr ad-Dawla 
(d. 387/997) 8. 

' Chwolson, c/. cit.^ i. 606 sq. 

* Zapiski, ii, 372 sq.; Brock, i, 323. The extract from Hilal has been published 
separately by Amedroz and again m The Eclipse of the Abbasids, vol. iii, trans. (by 
Prof. Margoiiouth) in vol. vi. 

* This book was continued subsequently by various authors down to 616; see 
Haji-Khalfa, Lex. bibliographicum et encyclopaedicum, ed. Flilgel, li, p. 123. The 
notices in this work are taken from Qifti's Tcfrikh al-Llukamd^ ed. Lippert, iiosq. 

* Sam'anI, facs. ed. Margoiiouth, s.v. ; Irshddj ii, 349. 

® Chwolson, Die Ssabier^ i, 588 sq. ; Ibn al-Athtr, viii, 397; ix, ii, 74; Brock. 
1, 90; biography in Yaqut's Irshdd, i, 324-58, with extracts from the work of his 
daughter's son, IJilal. e Cf, Goldziher, Muh. Siudien, i, 159. 

’ MS. Pub. Lib. (Petrograd), iv. a, 34, f, 375; the reading instead of eb». 
is taken from the Khanykov MS. 71. 

® The work of (Ibn) Miskawayh and his continoators is dealt with below <p. 33). 
Many extracts from lost works on the history of the BOyids arc found in.YaqGt's 
/rthOd ; unfortunately this text (edited by D. S. Margoiiouth for the Gibb Mem. 
Series, No, vl) is still incomplete and lacking indexes. Cf. the mention of a Ta’rikh 
of the wlr 'Aba SaM Man^Or b. al-^Jusayn al-AbI, d. 431 (ii, 304 and v, 355), 
inenuonra also several times in YaquPs Mu*jam (Index, vi, 750), and the biography 
of Abo ^ayyftn at-TawhIdt (v, 380-407), in which his diatribe against two wazirs, 
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The rulers of the East, the Samanids, patronized writers and 
scholars no less than the Buy ids. The Samanids themselves 
were Persians, and patronized chiefly Persian poetry, but along 
with these there were at their court many poets who wrote in 
the Arabic language. We are given detailed accounts of these 
in the anthology of Tha'alibI (Abu Mansur ‘Abdal-malik b. 
Muhammad, d. 429 or 430/1037-9). The fourth and last 
section of the anthology is devoted to the poets of Khurasan and 
Transoxania; with some of these the author, who had visited 
Bukhara in 382/992, | was personally acquainted. Amongst the 
biographical accounts of the poets of those times there are 
interesting statements describing the conditions of life in the 
Samanid kingdom. Tha‘alibl s book (the full title of which is 
“ The Solitaire of the Age in regard to the merits of Contem¬ 
poraries has been published in the East^; extracts from the 
last section in a French translation were published by Barbier de 
Meynard in the Journal Asiatique*^. 

According to Tha'alibi^ Bukhara under the Samanids was 
‘‘the home of glory, the Ka‘aba of sovereignty, the place of 
assembly of the eminent people of the age.’' The library of 
the Samanids is described in his autobiography^ as follows by 
the famous Avicenna (Ibn Slna), who made use of it in the reign 
of Nuh b Mansur (d. 3^7/997) : “ I entered a house with many 
chambers; in each chamber were coffers of books, piled up one 
upon another. In one chamber were Arabic books and books of 
poetry, in another books on law, and so on, in each chamber 
books on one of the sciences. I read a list of books of ancient 
authors, and asked for those I needed, I saw books whose very 
names are unknown to many people; I have never seen such 

Abu’l-Fadl b. al-’AmTd and Isma*il b. *Abbad, is mentioned several times. Quotations 
from this book are introduced also into the biography of the latter (i, 273-343). Most 
valuable information about the government and official terms of the Persian kingdoms 
of the tenth century are given in Mafdtih al-^Oliim by AbD ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-KhwarizmI, ed. G. van Vloten, 1895 ; cf. Brock, i, 244. 

1 At BayrDt in 1873. There is some interesting matter in another treatise of the 
same author, devoted to the apophthegms of famous rulers, ministers, and writers. 
This work was published in the original and a Latin translation by Valeton {Specimen 
i litteris orientalibus exkibens Taalibii Syntagma, Lugd. Batav. 1844). 

* V* s^rie, tt. i et 3. Extracts from other sections of Tha’alibi’s work may be 
found in the books of F. Dieterici, Mutanabbi und Sei/uddaula ; aus der Edelperlc 
des Tsadlibi (Leipz. 1847), and Dr. R. Dvorak, Abd FirAs (Leiden, 1895). The 
former quotes a list of all the poets mentioned in Tha'alibl. Dieterici's doctoral 
dissertation (Berolini, 1846) is also devoted to Tha‘alibi’s anthology. The same 
Tha*alibi is also the author of Lat^if al-tna'drif ipA. P. Jong, 1867), in which there 
is some valuable information about the paper of Samarqand (p. 126) and other 
articles of trade. See also Brock, i, 284 sq. 

’ Eastern cd. iv, 33, Joum. Afia/., iii, 291. 

* Ibn Abi Useibia^ ed. A. Mfiller, Konigsberg, 1884, ii, 4, also Qifti, Ta'rikh 
aUHukantd^ p. 416. Cf. Ibn Khallikan, No. 308 (de Slane’s trans. i, 441), where it 
is further added that the library was soon afterwards burnt, and there were rumours 
that Avicenna had himself set it on fire, wishing to be the sole possessor of the 
knowledge he had acquired. 
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a collection of books either before or since. I read these books, 
profited by them, and learned the relative importance of each 
man in his own science.** 

Nevertheless historical literature in the Samanid kingdom was 
not so highly developed as in the Buyid kingdom. In 352/963 
Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Muhammad Bal‘amf (d. 36^974) \ wazir 
under ‘Abdal-malik and Mansur, translated Tabari s compilation 
1 1 into Persian, but did not continue | the text down to his own 
time. Bal‘ami*s book has been translated into French by 
M. Zotenberg^ With this work (which, after the publication 
of the Arabic original of Tabari, has lost practically all historical 
importance) may be named only the Arabic “ History of the 
Rulers of Khurasan** of Abu*l-Husayn ‘Ali^ b. Ahmad as- 
Sallami. The author is mentioned by Tha‘alibi in his book^, 
which, however, gives scarcely any details about him ; we know 
only that he was on terms of intimacy with Abu Bakr b. Muhtaj 
Chaghani (i. e. of Saghaniyan) and his son Abu ‘Ali, and shared 
their fortunes. As is well known, Abu ‘Ali revolted several 
times against Nuh b. Nasr, and not long before his death, which 
occurred in 344/9561 against ‘Abdal-malik as well. As we shall 
see later, Sallami’s book undoubtedly served as the main source 
for those authors in whose works we find the most detailed 
accounts of the history of Khurasan and Transoxania, namely, 
Gardizi and Ibn al-Athir. Not only Ibn al-AthIr, but also 
Juwaynl^ and especially Ibn Khallikan®, made use in the thir- 
teenth century of Sallami*s work. While relating the history of 
Khurasan in detail, the author evidently tried to conceal the 
“ dark deeds ’* of the rulers of the province. Thus he makes no 
mention of the story of Tahir b. Husayn, nor probably of that 
of the heresy of Nasr b. Ahmad. Of the latter event we find 


^ This date is given by GardIzI (Cod. Bodl. Ouselcy 240, fol. 129). Dr. Rieu 
mistakenly gives 386 {Catologue of the Persian Manuscripts^ i, 70), referring for this 
to Notices et Extraits, iv, 363, where, however, it is not Bal'ami but Abu *Ali Simjflri 
that is spoken of. On the other hand ‘Abu ‘All Bal'ami is mentioned by the historian 
‘Utbi as still living and in office about the year 382 ; see the Eastern ed. 1286, p. 170; 
MS. As. Mus. (Petr.) 310, fol. 32, and Nerchakhy, ed. Schefer, p. 159. 

* Chronique de Tabari, trad, sur la version persane de Bel^ami par M. H. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74. The Persian original has been lithographed in Persia. 

* Thus in Ibn Khallikan, but it should be AbO ‘Ali Husayn; see my article in 

Festschrift Noldeke, p. I74sq. * Eastern ed. iv, 29 ; f.A,, i, 31 a. 

* Ref, to Sallami, MS. Pub. Lib., iv, a, 34, f. 275. 

* In the accounts of (i) Tahir b. Husayn (no. 308); (2) ‘Abdallah b. Tahir 

(no. 350); (3) Fadl b. Sahl (no. 540); (4) Qutayba b. Muslim (no. 553); (5) 
Muhallab b. Abi Sufra (no. 764); (6) the Saffarids (no. 838). Sallamrs work 
is quoted several times in Yaqut’s Irshdd, e.g. biography of Jayhani, vi, 293. It was 
used also by Ibn Makula (Sam‘^i, facs. s,v. i.c. Abu Nasr ‘All b. al-WazIr 

Abu ' 1 -Qasim Haybatallah (d, 473/1080-1), author of the Book of Improvement 
(Khab abikmil; cf. Wilken, Mirchond's Geschickte der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte 
Buyeh, s. 108 ; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber, s. 72). Ibn MakOli’s biography 
in YaqQt^s Irshdd, v, 435-40, where another historical work of his, Kitdb al-\Vu%ard 
(Book of the Wazirs). is mentioned. 
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no mention at all in those works of general history that may be 
regarded as under the influence (not always, of course, imme¬ 
diate) of Sallami, although the fact itself, as we shall endeavour 
to prove in our survey of the history of the Samanids, admits 
of no doubt whatever ^ Among Sallami s predecessors maybe 
mentioned Abu'J-Qasim 'Abdallah b. Ahmad al-Balkhi al-Ka'bi 
(d. 319/931), author of the books called ''The Good Deeds of 
the Tahirids ” and “ The Subjects of Pride of Khurasan | 

Geographical literature was apparently more highly deve- i 
loped in the Samanid kingdom than historical literature. Within 
their territories, at Balkh, lived the geographer Abu Zayd 
Ahmad b. Sahl al-Balkhi ^ (d. A. D. 934). According to the 
later geographer MaqdisI, Balkhi’s work for the most part took 
the form of commentaries on maps made by him; for this 
reason his treatise was too short, and many details were not 
mentioned, especially in the descriptions of the towns®. The 
work has come down to us onlj^ in a supplemented edition from 
the pen of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Farsi al- 
Istakhri® (c. A. D. 951), which was itself supplemented subse¬ 
quently by Abu’l-Qasim Ibn IlawqaP (c, A. D. 976). Both 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawqal were natives of western countries, but 
visited Transoxania, and described it in detail. Another such 
traveller was MaqdisI® (Shams ad-Din Abu ‘Abdallah Mu¬ 
hammad b, Ahmad, c. A.D. 985), one of the greatest geo¬ 
graphers of all time; in von Kremer’s opinion ^ (based on 
Sprenger’s words) “his information on the climate, products, 
trade, currencies, weights and measures, manners, taxes and 
contributions of each country belong to the most important data 
for the history of Eastern culture.” 

* In Jrshdd (ii, 60) there is mentioned a (perhaps somewhat later) work on the 

history of Khurasan .L »1 i Jjy) by Abu' 1 -Husayn Mohammad 

b. Sulaym^. u v ^ 

* H.-Khalfa, v, 412 ; vi, 7. Wiistenfeld, Gesckichtssch,^ 33. 

* Many facts relative to this literature and to the knowledge of the Arabs about 
China and Indo-China have now been collected by G. Kerrand, RelcUions de voyages et 
Ttxtis giographiques arabes^ persons et turks relatifs h I''Extreme-Orient du VIII^ 
au XV/lh siklesf tt. i. (1913) et ii. (1914), with continuous pagination for the 
two volumes. In the second volume (pp. 627 sq.) are included also “textes chinois, 
japonais, tamoul, kawi, et malais.” 

* On liim and the editions of his works see the monograph of de Goeje in Z.D M.G.t 
XXV. 43-58, In spite of this Brockelmann (i. 229) repeats once more the erroneous 
statement that the work preserved in the Berlin library is that of Balkhl. On new 
MSS. see Kratchkowski, Preface et Index^ p. 24 and Seybold's review in Z.D.MG.^ 
hvii, 541. 

® Bibl, Geog. Arab,, iii, 4; a translation of this passage in de Goeje, loc, at., p. 50. 

* Ibid., i. ’ Ibid., ii. 

* Ibid., iii; second edition 1906, with hardly any emendations. On the question of 
the pronunciation of the name as Maqdisi or Muqaddasi see de Goeje m J. A., 9, 

367, and in the preface to the 1906 edition, with the reply of A. Fischer in 
Z,D,M.G., lx, 404 sq., also Schwarz in Iran im MittelaUer, ii, preface. In Sam*ani’s 
dictionary (facs. Margoliouth, f. 539 b) the name is given only in the form Maqdisi. 

* Culturgeschichte, ii, 433. 
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The patron of Abu Zayd BalkhI was the Samanid wazir Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad Jayhanl^ who governed the 
kingdom during the minority of Nasr b. Ahmad (from A.D. 914), 
According to Gardizi ^ Jayhanl was “ the author of many works 
in all branches of learning.*' One of these works was a geo¬ 
graphical treatise entitled (like other works of the kind) ^‘The 
Book of Roads and Kingdoms." On this work Maqdisl^ makes 
the following statement: “The author assembled foreigners, 
questioned them on the kingdoms, their revenues, what roads 
13 there were | to them, also on the height of the stars and the 
length of the shadows in their land, in order in this wise to 
facilitate the conquest of provinces, to know their revenues, and 
in order to be well acquainted with the stars and the rotary 
motion of the vault of heaven. It is known that he divided the 
world into seven climes (zones), and assigned a star to each. 
Now he speaks of stars and geometry, anon of matters which are 
of no use to the mass of people; now he describes Indian idols, 
now he relates the wonders of Sind, now he enumerates taxes 
and revenues, I myself have seen that he mentions also little- 
known stations and far-distant halting-places. He does not 
enumerate provinces, nor mention the distribution of military 
forces; he does not describe towns nor give a detailed account 
of them ; on the other hand, he speaks of the roads to east, west, 
north, and south, together with a description of the plains, 
mountains, valleys, hillocks, forests, and rivers found thereon. 
Consequently the book is long, yet he neglected most of the 
military roads, as well as the description of the chief towns." 
In one edition of his geography MaqdisI adds further: “ I saw 
his book in seven volumes in the library of ‘Adud ad-Dawla 
(975-83) without the author's name. In Nishapur I saw two 
abridged editions, of which one was attributed to Jayhanl, the 
other to Ibn Khurdadhbih ; the contents of both were identical, 
only somewhat extended in Jayhani." 

From this we may conclude that Jayhani wrote his work on 
the basis of the data personally collected by him, but used also, 
and that to a considerable extent, the work of Ibn Khurdadhbih. 
The quotations which we find from the latter in Gardizi and in 
the extracts from Jayhani do not agree with the published text; 
but since, according to de Goeje's researches no complete copy 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih's geography has yet been found, it is 
difficult to say whether the book in question is this or another 
more extensive work of the same author, entitled “ The Book 
of the Genealogies of the Persians and their Colonies V' There 

‘ Fihriit^ p. 138, where by mistake the later AbQ *AlI, the son of Aba 'Abdallih, 
is mentioned. 

• TextSf p. 6. * Bihl. Ceog, Arab,, iii, 3-4. 

* B,G,A., vi, pp. xv-xvii. • Fihrisi, p. 149 ; vi, p. x. 
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is ample ground for hoping that in Central Asia or India there 
may in time come to light manuscripts not only of the work of 
JayhanI, but also of the work of Ibn Khurdadhbih which 
served | as his source, at any rate in the Persian translation ^4 

GardizI names the works of Ibn Khurdadhbih and JayhanI 
in the list of the principal sources of which he made use in 
composing his chapters on the Turks The same sources were 
undoubtedly utilized also by the unknown author of the geo¬ 
graphical treatise entitled “ The Frontiers of the World/' written 
in 37V9^^”3 Persian language for one of the vassals of 

the Samanids, Abu’l-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Farighun, 
ruler of Guzgan. The only known manuscript up to the present 
of this extremely interesting work was found in Bukhara in 
1892, and belonged to the late A. G. Tumansky^ Its chief 
importance lies in the fact that it contains a very much more 
detailed account of the Turkish territories and of the non- 
Muslim lands of Central Asia in general than is to be found in 
the Arabic geographical treatises that have come down to us. 

In the Samanid period there were published also treatises 
to the history of individual towns. Not one of such works 
dealing with Central Asia has come down to us in the original. 
Judging from the descriptions of these works and the citations 
from them found in various works (especially in Sam'^nfs dic¬ 
tionary) they ought, with few exceptions, to be described as 
theological rather than historical. The author quotes a series 
of sayings on the merits of his town ascribed to Muhammad or 
his Companions; thereafter he enumerates the shaykhs and 
other holy men who were natives of the town, and for the 
history of the other events in its existence there remains but 
little space. 

A history of the capital of the Samanids, Bukhara, was written 
by Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Sulayman al- 
Bukharl^ (d. 312/924). [Somewhat later, in 332/943-4, Abu 15 

* The statement made in the Russian edition (based on quotations in the Tabakat-i 
Nasiri, pp. 961-2), that a MS. of the Persian translation of Ibn Khurdadhbih had 
apparently come into the hands of the late Major Raverty, has not been confirmed. 
Since his death in 1907 only a few of his MSS. have been offered for sale, and these 
did not include either of the above books (communicated by Prof. E. G. Browne in 
letter of Jan, 2, 1923). 

* Cf, my Otchet 0 poyezdkye v Srednyuyu Aziyu (Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nank po 
Ist.-Phil. Otd., i, No. 4), p. 126, 

* Tumansky undertook to publish it in due course (see his article in Zapiski^ 

X, 131 sq.) but had not done so at the time of his death (Dec. i, 1920), There 
is a copy of the Hudud al-*Alamf made by the late Baron Rosen, in the Asiatic 
Museum at Petrogfad. 

* IL-Khalfay '\\, 117; vii, 654; Wustenfeld, GeschichtsschreibeVy 33. Perhaps the 
same as al-Ghunjar; it is (juite possible that the separate mention of Abu ‘Abdallah 
al-Bukhirl and al-Ghunjar is to be explained by Hajjl Khalifats making use of some 
MS. in which, in the account of the latter, the authors second surname was omitted 
and his death incorrectly referred to the year 313 instead of 413, The similarity 
of the names as well as of the dates indicates this; according to Hajji Khalifa 
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Bakr Mul>ammad b. Ja'far an-NarshakhI ^ (d. 348 / 959 ) presented 
to Nuh b. Nasr a “ History of Bukhara/' written in Arabic “ in 
a most eloquent style/' In this book mention is made “ of the 
condition of Bukhara, its merits and charms, of all the amenities 
of life that are to be found in Bukhara and its neighbourhood, 
and of all matters in general relating to it/* and there are quoted 
also hadlths on the superiority of this town from the Prophet 
and his disciples. In the thirteenth century, when the people 
“ for the greater part nourished no inclination towards the study 
of Arabic books/' Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qubawi 
by request of his friends (and apparently without presenting it 
to the reigning prince) translated the book into Persian, having 
somewhat abridged it, as in the Arabic original there were 
narratives “ the reading of which induced weariness." Qubawi's 
work was completed in 522/1128-9. In 574/1178-9 Muhammad 
b. Zufar subjected it to fresh curtailment, and presented it in 
this form to the then ruler of Bukhara, the Sadr (head of the 
priesthood) ‘Abd al-^Aziz. Another unknown author continued 
the work down to the period of the Mongol invasion ; in this 
form it has come down to us, and was published in 1892 by the 
late Ch. Schefer'^. The French translation with detailed notes 
promised by the same scholar^ has not seen the light. In 1897 
the book was translated into Russian at Tashkent by N. S. Ly- 
koshin under my supervision 

Narshakhi’s work, written for a temporal ruler, and that at 
a time when the pietist movement had not yet attained com¬ 
plete mastery, contained in the original more general historical 
information than other town chronicles. The campaigns of the 
Arabs are sometimes related more fully in Narshakhi than in 
Tabari, and the author evidently made use of Arabic historical 
works which have not come down to us. In one passage even 
16 he apparently quotes Mada’ini ^ The Persian translator, ] having 
cut out of the book all that appeared to him weari.some and 
useless, at the same time incorporated in it some additional 
matter from other sources. Of these the most important for us 

al'Bukhari’s name was Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Sulayman, while 
al-Ghunjar’s name was Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Sulayman (see Texts^ p. 63; Sam‘ani fasc. fob 411 b). 

* On whom see Lerch, Sur les monnaies des BoukhAr-Khoudahs^ p. 8 (* Travaux 
de la 3^ session du Congrh international des OrientalisteSy St. P., 1879, 'b 4 * 4 )* 

* Description topographique et historique de Boukharay par Mohammed Nerchakhy, 
suivie de textes relatifs h la Transoxiane, publ. par Ch. Schefer, Paris, 1893 (Publ. de 
rficole des langues orient, vivantes, ill* s6r., vol. xiii). The book has also been 
lithographed in Bukhara. 

* Description^ ife,, p. iv. 

* Muhammed Narshakhi, Istoriya Bukhary, perev. s’pers. N. Lykoshin, Tashkent, 
1897. 

* Description^ tfc., p. 58, where should probably be read instead of 
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are the accounts of the ancient history of Bukhara, taken from 
the book called ^‘The Treasuries of the Sciences/* by Abu*l- 
Hasan ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammad an-Nishapurl, and the 
account of Muqanna* taken from the work of a certain Ibrahim. 
The writer in question is probably Abu Ishaq IbrShIm b. al- 
‘Abbas as-Suli, the famous poet ^ (d. 243/857), who wrote also 
some historical works. The author of the Fihrist ^ refers to 
a book of this Sull in the account of another religious sect. 

Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bukhari al-Ghunjar^ 
(d. 412/1021), a paper manufacturer or librarian (al-warraq), 
wrote a “ History of Bukhara,” from which Sam‘anl (through 
the work of Mustaghfirl) borrowed a chronological summary of 
the Samanid dynasty. Sam‘anl mentions also a “ History of 
Bukhara” of Abu Bakr Mansur Barsakhl^ 

Abu Sa‘id ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammad al-IdrIsT (d. 405/ 
1015), who belonged to Astrabad, but lived in Samarqand, 
wrote a history of both towns^ His history of Samarqand 
was continued down to the twelfth century by the famous 
theologian Abu Hafs ‘Omar b. Muhammad an-NasafI (d. 537/ 
I j 42-3). This work was known by the name of “Qand” or 
“QandlyaV* Extracts were made from it by Nasafi’s pupil 
Abu*l-Fadl Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jalil as-SamarqandlAll 
that has come down to us apparently is this abridged edition 
in a Persian translation; some manuscripts of this composition 
are preserved in the library of Petrograd University, and in the 
Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Sciences®. In it we are 
given some accounts of the pre-Islamic period, traditions of the 
Arab conquest, accounts of some buildings, and of the organiza¬ 
tion of the irrigation, but by far the greater space is taken up 


^ On whom see Fihristy p. 122 and ii, 157; Goldziher, Muh, Siud.y i. 114. His 
biography in Irshad^ i, 260-77. confused with the historian Abu Bakr 

Muhammad b. Yahya as-Suli (on whom see Brock., i, 143; W. Barthold in Zapiskiy 
xviii, 0148 sq. and I. Kratchkowsky in Zapiski, xviii, 77 sq.,xxi, 98 sq.). 

Fihrist, p. 344. 

® Biography in Yaqut’s Irskady vi, 329, where two different dates (410 and 422) 
are mentioned. 

* s.v, 74 ^) I perhaps the same as Abu Bakr Muh. Narshakhl, 

The title of his book on the history of Samarqand is also 
mentioned by Sam‘am (j. v, , f. 2,5 a), 

® More fully “ Kilab al-Qand fi TaTTkhi Samarqand ” (literally “ The Candy 
Book on the History of Samarqand**). Its original title, according to Sam^anl 

0 V. jisCiii), was ^ jJLall 

Ifaji-Khaljoy ii, 133. 

® Texts^ p. 48, The book has now been translated into Russian by W. Vyatkin j 
«ee Spravoch, Knizh, Sam,y viii, and the review by W, Barthold in Zapiskiy xviii, 
0182-90. The latest author whose statements are found in the book which has 
come down to us is Sayyid Ahmad b. Amir Wall, who wrote not earlier than towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. 
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by hadiths, biographies of saints, and the enumeration of their 
17 graves, with detailed indications | as to when and how to 
venerate them. Hajjl-Khallfa mentions also a “ History of 
Samarqand ” of Mustaghfiri, the author of the history of Nasaf. 

The valley of the Kashka-Darya was specially dealt with in 
the “ Book of the Rivalry (mufakharah) of the people of Kish 
and Nasaf/^ written by Abu’l-Harith Asad b. Hamduya al- 
Warthlni^ (d. 315/927), whose native village of Warthin was 
situated in the environs of Nasaf. Another work on the history 
of Kish and Nasaf was written by Abu’PAbbas Ja‘far b. 
Muhammad al-Mustaghfirl (d. 405-1014), who collected in two 
thick volumes accounts of the important people of the town of 
Nasaf, and enumerated as many as eighty categories of these 
persons. 

Hakim Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Bayyi‘ 
(^^1) an-Naysaburl (d. 405/1041) wrote a history of the ‘ulama 
of the town of Nishapur in eight thick volumes A copy of 
this book was apparently in the possession of the Turkish 
bibliographer Hajji Khalifa (d. 1658), who quotes the beginning 
and the end of the book, and then adds ^: “My eyes have never 
seen a more excellent chronicle; I place it first among books 
referring to individual provinces. The majority of the persons 
mentioned are his shaykhs (teachers) or the shaykhs of his 
shaykhs. He mentions also the Companions and Followeis (of 
the Prophet) who came to Khurasan and settled there, and gives 
a brief account of their origin and their history. Next (he 
enumerates) the second generation of Followers, then the third 
and fourth generations. He divided them all into six cate¬ 
gories ; the men of each generation were enumerated in alpha¬ 
betical order, and the sixth and last category included those 
persons who transmitted hadiths between the years 320 and 380.” 
*Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma‘il al-Farisi ^ continued this work down to 
518, and an abridged edition of al-Bayyi‘s work was made by 
the compiler DhahabI (d. 748/1348). 

In spite of the specialized nature of its contents, Bayyi‘s book 
would have been of considerable interest to us, judging from his 
account of the history of the Simjurids, inserted in Sam‘anl*s 
dictionary ^ From this narrative we learn that the Simjurids, 

* Sam^anl, 

* /M, s.v, and According to Aba’l-IJasan IkyhaqT, al-Bayyi‘s 

work formed twelve volumes (Rieu, Supplement to Cat. of Persian MSS ^ p. 61). 

* H.-Khalfa, ii, 155-6. 

* ‘Abd aUGhl6r*s work is quoted by Yaqut, Irshad^ ii, 107, for the biography of 
a learned man who died in Ramadan 518. My friend Ahmed Zaki Walidi Im seen 
a copy of this work in Constantinople. 

® s.v, 
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when they came into | open conflict with the Samanid dynasty, 18 
enjoyed the undisguised sympathy of the priesthood, who 
in the struggle between the bureaucratic administration and 
the military aristocracy generally espoused the cause of the 
latter. It is possible that Bayyi^s work was the source of 
Gardizi', ‘Awfi*, and Hamdallah Qazwlni who represent the 
conflict between the wazir Abu 1-Husayn ‘Utbl and the Sim- 
j Grids in another light (less flattering to the wazir) than the 
historian Abu Nasr ‘Utbl (the source of Ibn al-AthIr, Rashid 
ad-Dln, Mirkhwand, and others) ^ 

The history of Khorezmia was dealt with in the work of 
Abu Ahmad b. Sa‘Id al-Qadi (d. 346/957) entitled al-Kdfi^, 

The period of the rule of the Turkish Qara-Khanid dynasty 
was without doubt a period of cultural retrogression for Trans- 
oxania. In spite of the good intentions of individual rulers, 
the view that the kingdom formed the personal property of the 
Khan’s family, and the system of appanages resulting from this 
view with its inevitable quarrels, must have been followed by 
the decay of agriculture, commerce, and industry no less than of 
intellectual culture. Even by name we know but very few 
treatises devoted to the Qara-Khanids. Amongst these are 
the History of Turkestan ” and “ History of Khitay ” of Majd 
ad-Din Muhammad b. ‘Adnan, written for Tamghach-Khan 
Ibrahim b. al-Husayn ® (d. after 597/iaoi). The first of these 
dealt with the “ Turkish peoples and the marvels of Turkestan ”, 
and also, according to ‘Awfl, with the “former emperors ” of the 
Turks, the second with the Emperors of Khitay. By the latter 
term the author, writing in the sixth century A. H., must have 
understood not the whole of China (as in modern times), but at 
most only the country of the Khitay, who were at that time 
ruling in the northern part of the Middle kingdom, or more 
probably the empire of the Qara-Khitay or Western Liao. 
His history of Turkestan is used by ‘Awfl, who quotes from it 
a fantastic legend, evidently of bookish origin, on the ancestor of 
the dynasty, who received the surname of Qura-Khan*^. The 
history I of Khitay is mentioned again in the “Beauty of 19 


' Texis, pp. 11-13. * Ibid ^ pj). 91-3. 

* Ed. Browne, p. 385 sq. ; Nerchakhy, ed. Schefer, p. 105. 

* See also the extract from al-Bayyi‘ published by me in Zapiski^ xviii, 0147, from 


the of Ibn al-jawzi (MS. Cairo 306 ; on Ibn al-Jawzi see Brock., 

i, h02). ^ 

® H.*Khalfa, ii, 129. On the chronicles of Merv see Zhukovsky, Razvaliny Staravo 
Aferva, St, P., 1894 Materialy po arkheologii Rossii^ published by the Imp. 
Archaeological Commission, No. 16), p. 2. On the chronicles of Balkh, see Schefer, 
Chrtstomathie persane (Publications, &c., II* ser,, vii), i, 62-3. 

* H.-Khalfa, ii, 123, 127, 143. The author is mentioned by ‘Awfi {Lubdb aUAlbab^ 
i, I798q«; ii, 378) as his maternal uncle. 

^ Texts^ pp. loo-i. 
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Chronicles'* (Bahjat at-Taw5rlkh) of Shukrallah Zakl' {c* 861/ 
^457); in addition to this Muhammad b, ‘AliaUKushi translated 
Muhammad b. ‘Adnan's book into Turkish. 

There has come down to us, apparently, only one historical 
work written in Transoxania under the Qara-Khanids, namely 
‘‘Examples of Diplomacy in the Aims of Government/* by 
Muhammad b, ‘All al-Katib as-Samarqandi The book was 
written for Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud b. ‘All, who reigned 
in the second half of the twelfth century. The author is better 
known as the author of the prosaic Persian verses “ The Great 
Book of Sindbad^.” His historical work, preserved, so far as 
is known, only in a single manuscript consists of the biographies 
of various sovereigns down to and including Sultan Sinjar. His 
narratives are largely anecdotal in character, and of little 
interest on the whole, with the exception of the narrative of 
contemporary events during the reign of Qilich-Tamghach- 
Khan ^ inserted at the end of the book. 

Of the scholars contemporary with the Qara-Khanids, and 
living in Eastern Turkestan, we know only of one historian, 
Abu*l-Futuh ‘Abd al-GhafIr (or ‘Abd al-Ghaffar) b. Husayn al- 
Alma% who lived in the fifth century of the Hijra (his father, 
having survived his son, died in 486/1093) in Kashghar, and 
wrote the history of that town. Judging from an extract from 
it quoted in Jamal QarshI (on whom see below) the book con¬ 
tained much legendary matter, and many errors in chronology. 
Another work by the same author, a Dictionary of Shaykhs 
(Mu‘jam ash-Shuyukh), is mentioned by Sam‘am^'. 

The decline of culture in the Qara-Khanid kingdom can 
alone explain the fact that even Muslim compilers, to say 
nothing of European investigators, borrow their accounts of the 
events which occurred at this time in Transoxania exclusively 
20 from works written in Persia. First of all, | of course, we must 
treat of the works of the historians who wrote at the court of the 
Ghaznevid sultans, the direct successors of the Samanids in the 
provinces south of the Amu-Darya. 

The historical literature of the Ghaznevid period is fairly 
extensive. The earliest historical work is that of Abu Mansur 
Husayn b. Muhammad Tha‘alibl (a contemporary of the ‘Abdal- 


* Eth^, Catalogue of the Persian MSS, in the Bodleian Library^ Oxford, p. 35. 

* H.-Khalfa, i, 368. The book is quoted several times by ‘Awfi in his Jawdmi^ 

al-Hikdydt (verbal communication from H. M. Nizamuddln). ^ 

’ Cl. aUMuzajffariya (Sbornik statei uchenikov bar. V. R. Rozena), St. P., 1897, 

pp. 355 

* Cod. Lugd. 904 {fat, cod, or, bibl, Acad, Lugd. Batav,, iii, 14). 

® Texts^ pp. 71-3. 
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malik b. Muhammad Tha‘alibr mentioned on p, 9)^ and was 
written for Mahmud’s brother, Abu’l-Muzaffar Nasr (d. 412/ioai). 
The work was divided into four volumes, and brought down to 
the reign of Mahmud; of these only the first two have come 
down to us, containing the history of the pre-Islamic period and 
the history of Muhammad. The title of the book is “ The book 
of Lightning-flashes (al-ghurar) on the lives of the Kings and 
their history 

A little later, after the death of Nasr, there was written, and 
brought down to this event, the book called ^‘TaVikh al-Yamim” 
by Abu Nasr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar ‘Utbl, in Arabic. 
In this work we find the fullest review of the events of the years 
365-412, and for the history of this period it formed the chief 
source of Ibn al-Athir and other compilers. In spite of the 
superfluity of rhetorical figures, which add considerable difficulty 
to the study of ‘Utbl’s work in the original, the author, as 
remarked by A. Muller expresses his opinion on events with 
greater freedom than might have been expected from a court 
historian. In his autobiography the author himself admits that 
he wrote the book with the object of “ extolling ” Mahmud, and 
thereby obtained the goodwill of the wazir. Nevertheless, he 
does not conceal the dark sides of this brilliant reign, and the 
misery of the people ruined by taxes which it was beyond their 
power to pay. Belonging to a family which had provided two 
wazlrs during the Samanid period, and himself in administrative 
service under Mahmud, ‘Utbi was of course imbued with ideas 
of bureaucratic absolutism, and refers in the most hostile terms 
to the opposition of the priesthood, and in general to the 
elements hostile to the domination of the bureaucracy. The 
Arabic original | was published by Sprenger at Delhi in 1847 2 
(in Petrograd, apparently, there is not a single copy of this 
edition); another edition was printed in Cairo in 1286/1869, 
together with a philological commentary by Shaykh Manini, 
and again in 1301/1883 ‘Utbi’s text was published in Cairo, 
together with Ibn al-Athir’s text (from vol. X) in the margins. 
In the Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Sciences at Petrograd 


^ Khwandamir, however, attributes the composition of this work to ‘Abdal-malik 
(Teheran ed., IJ71, ii, 140). As the author’s name is not in the MS. 
belonging to the Paris library, it is possible that it is incorrectly quoted in Hajji- 
Khalifa, and that the author of the history and the author of the anthology are one 
and the same person. Against this view, however, it may be advanced that, 
according to H.-Khalifa, the author of the history was a native of Mar^ash, while 
the author of the anthology was a native of NIshapur. In Ibn Mu'in's book (MS. 
Dom 367, f. 432 a) the historian Tha‘alibi is called *Abd al-Muttalib b. Muhammad 
b. Isma'Il. 

* de Slane, Catalogue ties manuscrits arabes de la BibL Nattonale^ Paris, 1893-f, 
p. 284 (Supplement, 743 A). 

® Der Islam in Morgen- und Abendland, ii, 62. 

C 2 
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there is a superb manuscript of the Tdrtkh aUYamlnl^ written 
in 663/1265 \ 

‘Utbfs work was translated into Persian in the year 60a/ 
1205-6 by Abu*sh-Sharaf Nasih b. JaTar al-jurbadhaqani; this 
translation was used by the Persian compilers, who for the most 
part copied Jurbadhaqani*s text word for word. A lithographed 
edition of this translation appeared at Teheran in 1274/1857-8, 
The chapters which refer to the history of the Samanids were 
published by Schefer as a supplement to his edition of the 
Ta’rikh-i Narshakhi (see above, p. 14). An English translation 
of Jurbadhaqani*s work was published by Reynolds in 1858 
but this translation, as has been justly remarked by Schefer 
and Dr. Rieu is not distinguished by great accuracy. The 
Persian author translated the Arabic text fairly accurately on 
the whole, with a few omissions, but he omitted to translate 
the autobiography of *Utbi, appended by the latter to his 
history. 

Contemporary with ‘Utbi was Abu Rayhan Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-BirunI (d. c. 1048), perhaps the greatest of Muslim 
scholars ^ His special studies were in mathematics and 
astronomy, but he also wrote historical works. His History 
of Khorezmia has not come down to us; from it Bayhaqi took 
the account of the conquest of Khorezmia by Mahmud. There 
is some valuable historical information, on the history of Kho¬ 
rezmia amongst others, in Birunfs chronological work, published 
in the original and an English translation by Prof. Sachau. 
The same scholar worked up these accounts in his pamphlet Zur 
Geschichte tmd Chronologie von Khwdrizm [ 

22 About 1050 Abu Sa‘id ‘Abd al-Hayy b. Dahhak Gardizi 
wrote in Persian his “ Adornment of Narratives ’* (Zayn al- 
Akhbar). In addition to a chapter on the Turks (on which see 
above, p. 13), and one on India®, this work includes the history 
of the Caliphs down to 423/1032, and that of Khurasan down 
to the battle at Dlnawar between Mawdud and Muhammad 
(432/1041). Owing to the loss of Sallami s work, Gardizi’s book, 

^ MS. No. 510, cf. Rosen, Notices sommaves des vianuscrits arabes du musJe 
asiatique, St. P., i88i, p. 94. The Persian translation is discussed very fully in 
Not. et Ext.y iv. On the Arabic and Persian versions see Browne, Lit. IJist.y ii, 471, 
All references to *Utbi below will be quoted from the edition of Shaykh Manini, 
under *Utbi>ManInI, in place of the quotations from the MS. of the As. Mus. in 
the original Russian edition. 

* Reynolds, The Kitab 4 -Yatnini^ Lond., 1858 (Or. Trans. Fund). 

* Catalogue^ P* 

< On him see Rosen’s article in Zapiski, iii, 147 sq. 

® See above, p. i, n. 3. On a new (and more complete) MS. of BlrOnrs work see 
C. Salemann in Bulletin de tAcad. de St. P., 1912, 861 sq. Biography of BirQnl in 
Jrshdd, vi, 308-14, 

* Rcff. to this in Sachau, Alberunis India^ Lond., 1888 (Triibner’s Oriental 
Series), ii, 360, 397. I am indebted for this reference to S« Th. Oldenburg. 
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which unfortunately is as yet known only in two manuscripts 
both of which are very late, must be regarded as the chief 
source for the study of the history of Khurasan down to and 
including the Samanid period. Gardizi’s text is sometimes very 
close to that of Ibn al-Athir, and in certain passages presents an 
almost literal translation of it which can, of course, be explained 
only by the fact that both authors made use of one and the same 
source. This source was undoubtedly Sallamfs work. In Ibn 
al-Athir we find detailed accounts of the history of the Samanids 
down to the death of Abu ‘All ChaghanI, and to this event, in 
all probability (see p. lo), Sallaml’s work was brought down. Of 
the events between 344 and 365, of which we find scarcely any 
account in Ibn al-Athir, GardizI treats with a fair amount of 
detail, on the basis of some other source which remained 
unknown to Ibn al-Athlr. Gardizfs dependence on Sallami is 
confirmed by the fact that Gardizi*s narratives of ‘Amr b. Layth 
are repeated word for word in the extracts from Sallami 
inserted in Ibn Khallikan*s dictionary ^ 

In 450/1058 Mahmud Warraq completed a work embracing 
the history of “ several millenia ” down to 409. Our knowledge 
of this book is derived solely from the historian Bayhaqi^ who 
quotes from it an account of the rebuilding of the town of 
Ghazna by ‘Amr b. Layth. Bayhaqi wished to give us more 
detailed accounts of Mahmud, whom he calls a reliable historian, 
but owing to circumstances over which he had no control he was ] 
unable to do so: “ I had prepared a long eulogy on him; 
I had seen from ten to fifteen noteworthy compositions of his 
in various branches. When news of this reached his sons they 
made an outcry against me, and said: We, his sons, do not 
consent that thou shouldest deal arbitrarily with the words of 
our father (lit. ‘ raise and lower the words,' &c.) before he has 


' In the first edition the author repeated the mistake of Eth(J {Catalogue^ p. ii), 
in considering the Oxford MS. as the only known copy of Gardizi’s treatise, whereas 
these is still another MS. of this work in existence, at Cambridge (King’s Coll. Lib., 
no. 213), see the description of the MSS. of King’s Coll, in y.A*.A.S., New Ser., 
iii (1S68), 105-31 (by Palmer, not by Morley, as I stated in error in Festschrift 
JNoldcke. p. 173, n. 5); Gardizi’s work is mentioned on p. 120. The date is not 
quite clear, but is apparently given as 930 (1524), to which the calligraphy and 
external appearance of the MS. fully correspond. There is reason to think that the 
Oxford MS. was copied from that at Cambridge. Exactly the same mistakes are 
pretty frequently met with in both MSS. (e. g. the sequence of the words , 

cf. lexts^ p. 6, n. ii); but in some cases the reading of the Oxford MS. can be 
conecicd from the Cambridge MS. The Oxford MS. is mentioned as the “only 
known “ one even in Hiowne’s Lit. Hist.^ ii, 288 (1906). It is not known what MS. 
of Gardizi was used by Raverty in his citations from this work in the notes to the 
Tabakat i Nasiri (p. 901). 

* Especially in the extracts on Ahmad b. Sahl (cf. Texts^ p. 6 and Ibn al-Athlr, 
viii, 86). 

* No, 838; de Slane, Biographical Dictionary^ iv, 322, 326. Cf. Texts^ p. 5. 

^ The Tarikh-i Baihaki^^^. Morley, Calcutta, 1862, p. 317. 
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spoken them (i.e. before the publication of his works). With 
reluctance I abandoned my intention.** Mahmud Warraq 
brought his work to a close at the year 409 precisely because 
it was with the events of this year that BayhaqI began his 
narrative. 

The work of Abu*l-Fadl Muhammad b. Husayn Bayhaqi 
(d. 470/1077-8) occupies a unique place in Muslim historical 
literature, at least among such productions as have come down 
to us. The author quite consciously^ contrasts his book with 
those ** chronicles, where all that may be read is that a certain 
Sultan sent such and such a general to some war or other; on 
a certain day they fought or made peace ; this one beat that or 
that one this; they proceeded there.** In contrast to these 
historians the author relates in detail all the events of which he 
was a witness. We have seen that Bayhaqi began his narrative 
with the events of 409 but only a small part of his vast work 
has come down to us, devoted to the reign of Sultan Mas‘ud 
(1030-41), namely, the second half of the sixth volume, vols. 7, 
8, 9, and part of the tenth. The part of his work which has 
been preserved was published in Calcutta by Morley; it was 
written in 450 and 451 (1058-59). Down to what year Bayhaqi*s 
work was brought is not known ; we know only that it extended 
to as many as thirty volumes ^ Short extracts from the early 
volumes are quoted by the thirteenth-century historian Juzjani^, 
and the fifteenth-century compiler Hafiz-i Abru ^; but no 
extracts have been found from the last twenty volumes. | 

A. Muller ® somewhat inaccurately called Bayhaqi*s work the 


^ Tarikh-t Baihakij p. 438. 

• In consequence of this we must regard as erroneous Dr. Rieu’s statement 
{Catalogue^ i, 159) that Bayhaqi’s treatise began with the rise of the Ghaznevid 
dynasty. In the extracts from Bayhaqi quoted by the historian Juzjani (see below), 
Sabuktagin is indeed mentioned, but this passage is evidently taken from the history 
of Mahmud, and represents one of the author’s frequent digressions. Digressions 
devoted to Sabuktagin are found also in the history of Mas‘Qd (cf. Baihaki, p. 557). 
Besides Morley’s edition there exists also a Teheran edition of a. H. 1307 from 
a MS. of A. D. 1305; several copies of this were acquired by Prof. Zhukovsky in 
1899 for the library of Petrograd University. It includes the same portion of the 
work as Morley’s edition, but begins a few pages earlier. Interesting biographical 
data concerning Abu’I-Fadl Bayhaqi are given by Abu’l-Hasan Bayhaqi in the 
‘‘History of Itoyhaq” (MS. Brit. Mus. pub. 3585, foil. 101 l>~i03b), which com¬ 
municates also some facts about his work. It is stated here that Bayhaqi’s work 
included more than thirty volumes and embraced the period from the beginning of 
the reign of Sabuktagin to the beginning of the reign of Ibrahim (it is evident 
that Ma^Id Warraq’s work was reckoned in with it); the author died in Safar 
470 (Aug.-Sept. 1077). Abu’l-Hasan saw separate parts of the work in various 
libraries, but he did not see a complete copy. Cf. now my article “ BaihakI ” in the 
Encyc, of Islam* 

• Thus according to the fifteenth-century compiler Fasih (MS. As, Mus. 581 <7, 
f. 363) and according to Mlrkh5;\ftnd. 

< T^akat 4 Nasiri^ p. 68. * Texts^ p. 157. 

• Dor Islam^ ii, 194. 
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diary of a Persian official; ’* with more reason it may be called, 
as suggested by Prof. Sachau his memoirs." The author 
wrote his book in old age, after leaving the government service. 

He was born about 386/996 ^ entered the service about 
412/1021, and spent nineteen years in the office for the com¬ 
position of diplomatic documents (diwan ar-rasa 41 ) under the 
direction of Abu Nasr Mishkan, who died in 431/1039^. After 
Abu Nasr’s death Sultan Mas‘ud continued to extend his 
patronage to our author, but after Mas‘ud*s death his position 
changed ; for some time he was in disgrace, and admits that he 
himself was partly to blame for it*^. Subsequently he was re¬ 
admitted to the service, and under Sultan ‘Abd ar-Rashid 
(1049-53) ht 3 ,d of the office®. 

As an official having access to the court, the author naturally 
dwells chiefly on the events of court life and officialdom, the 
intrigues of the court and bureaucracy, and the rivalry of various 
persons who sought to influence the sovereign in one direction 
or another. In addition to this, we find that he gives us fairly 
detailed accounts of external relations ; the official letters to 
various rulers were for the most part written by himself, but 
this circumstance unfortunately did not enable him to com¬ 
municate to us the original text of these documents, as his 
papers were forcibly taken from him, probably on his dismissal. 

“ The correspondence with the government of the Caliph, with 
the Khans of Turkestan, and with the lesser rulers was all 
carried on by me; all the documents were in my hands, but 
these were deliberately destroyed. Alas, alas, that these 
gardens of paradise are not on the spot! They would make 
this history really valuable. I do not give up hope that by the 
mercy of God the papers will again be found by me ; then all 
will be written ' The absence of the original documents did 
not, however, prevent the author from giving us a “ really 
valuable " work. The picture of court life, as Prof. Sachau has 
justly remarked, is drawn | by him with great candour; notwith- 25 
standing all his reverence for the throne he does not consider 
himself justified in hiding the evil deeds of his sovereign ^ The 
author himself declares ^ that after his dismissal he settled all 
accounts with his former adversaries, and endeavoured to repre¬ 
sent events without any prejudice; and, in fact, his accounts of 
the intrigues at the court is written from the point of view of 
an unbiased observer. 

Bayhaqi^s work has up to the present been used very much 
less than it deserves; particularly characteristic is the fact that 


' Zur Ceschu/tfe utul Chronologie von Khivilrizm^ ii, 5. 

* Baihakiy p. 246. * IbuLy p. 749. 

• Ibid.y p. 123 . • lbid,y p. 363. 


< Ibid.y p. 754. 
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not one of the scholars who have written on the Qara-Khanids * 
has taken advantage of it to any appreciable degree *, although 
it is just from him that we find the most detailed and accurate 
information upon this dynasty for a considerable space of time. 
This is to be explained partly by the defects of Morley*s edition 
(indistinct type, absence of table of contents and index, &c.). 
A detailed summary (in French) of the contents of the Tdrikh-i 
Bayhaql was inserted by A. Biberstein-Kasimirsky in the intro¬ 
duction to his edition of the diwan of the poet Minuchihri^, but 
the author of the summary did not always understand correctly 
the text of the Persian historian ; for example, the statement 
quoted above about the official documents is referred to the 
“historical compositions'* of Bayhaql^ 

The thirteenth-century historian Juzjani '^ cites yet another 
treatise of unknown date on the history of the Ghaznevids, 
namely, “The correctly classified history’* (Ta’rlkh-i Mujadwal) 
of Abu’l-Qasim Muhammad b. ‘Ali ‘Imadl. This book included 
the history of the Prophets, the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid Caliphs, 
the ancient Persian kings, and the Ghaznevids down to Mahmud, 
i. e. it corresponded in its content approximately to Tha‘alibi*s 
work (see above, p. i8). The author of the “Digest of 
Chronicles,** written in 520/1126 (on which see below), in his 
26 account of the history of the Ghaznevids quotes his | contem¬ 
porary, the Amir Mahmud ‘Irnadi, son of the Imam as-Sinjarl ah 
Ghaznawl ®; this may possibly be the same person as Muhammad 
b. ‘All ‘Imadl. 

After the battle of Dandanqan (in May 3040) the possession 
of Eastern Persia passed from the Ghaznevids to the Saljuqids, 
In the reign of Alp-Arslan (1063-72) the Saljuqids began to 
invade Transoxania, and under his son Malik-shah (1072-92) 
the Qara-Khanids became the vassals of the Saljuqid sultans. 
Naturally, therefore, the historical treatises written in the Saljuqid 
kingdom are of great importance also for the study of the 
history of Transoxania. 

^ Gngofev, Karakhanuiy v M(^trannagryt, St. P., 1874 (= Trudy Vast. Ota., 
pait XVll) *, Sachaw, Zur Geschichte, O'c,, ii, Dorn, Milanges Asiatigues, 

tuvl, ix; Raveity, Tabakai-i Aasiri, pp. 90C-10 ; Radloff, Das Kudatku^Bilik in 
Transcription htrausgtgebai, St. P., 1891, Einlcitung, pp, Ixxviii-Uxx (Radloff, 
A voprosu ob uigurakh, St, P., 1893, pp. 122-5). 

* Isolated quotations are found in Sachau and Raverty. 

* Menoutchehri^ PoHt persan du onxi?me sikle^ Paris, 1887, PP* 

^ Ibid,, preface, p. v. 

* Raverty, Tabakat-i Nasiri, pp. xxxii-xxxiii, 69. 

« Cod, Paris Ancien Fonds Persan 62, f. 263 i j^\ j\ 
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So far as is known there were no compositions written in the 
eleventh century on the Saljuqid sultans that can properly be 
called historical; but some idea of the organization of the state 
and the general conditions of life at this period is given us in 
the “ Book on the Administration of the State ** (Siyasat-namah) 
of the famous wazir Nizam al-Mulk^ (Abu ‘All Hasan b. ‘All 
TusI, d. 1092). In 1091 the sultan Malik-shah instructed some 
of the high officials to draw up a report on the state of the 
kingdom, indicating all defects and possible improvements. Of the 
works presented to him the sultan approved only of the treatise 
of Nizam al-Mulk, which consisted of thirty-nine chapters, and 
decided to adopt it as a guide*. It deals with the duties of the 
various officials, and gives advice on all branches of the adminis¬ 
tration. In 1092, before his last journey to Baghdad, the Wazir 
gave to the copyist of the sultan's personal books, Muhammad 
Maghribi^, another eleven supplementary chapters, which he 
was to deliver to the sultan only after the author's death. As 
the copyist justly observes, these chapters were written by the 
author “ on account of the distress which was occasioned to him 
by the enemies of the Empire;" for this reason the author's 
tone in these sections | is much more bitter and unguarded than 27 
in the rest of the book. Whatever we may think of the ideals 
of this leader of the Persian bureaucracy, it cannot but be realized 
that in his words is to be heard the voice of a man of deep con¬ 
victions, going to his death for their sake. He knows that his 
hostility to the Ismailites will cost him his life, but he believes 
that after his death his views will triumph *: “ My words will 
be remembered when they (the Ismailites) begin to throw into 
the pit the distinguished and the great, when the ears re-echo 
with the sound of their drums, and when their secrets are laid 
bare. At the time of this misfortune he (the Sultan) will realize ® 
that I was right in all that I said." 

Nizam al-Mulk's composition is incontestably the chief source 
for the study of the political structure of the Eastern Muslim 
states. The last chapters, devoted to the Ismailites, afford 
moreover rich historical material. Prof. Noldekc, in his review 
of Schefer’s edition®, doubts the trustworthiness of this material, 
especially the story that the Ismailites converted the Samanid 
Nasr b. Ahmad to their heresy; but confirmation of this inci- 


^ The book was published by Schefer in the original and a French translation 
{Siasset Nam^h^ texte persan, Paris, 1891 = Ill* s^r., vol. vii; Siasset 

NanUh, traduction, Paris, 1893 -= Ibid,^ vol. viii). The book bears also the title: 
^J'hi habits of Kings (Siyar al-mulflk). 

Texte, p. a ; Traduction, pp. 3-4. 

* Ibid.y p. 310 ; his name omitted in Schefer’s trans. (p. 307), 

^ Ibid,, p. aoj; Traduction, p. 299. 

• In the translation que le prince sache,” which is hardly justified by the original. 
Z,D xlvi, 767. 
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dent, of which in fact the historians make no mention at all (cf. 
above, p. lo), is to be found in the Fihrist^. Schefer's trans¬ 
lation, as is already evident from our observation on the extract 
we have quoted, is not always quite accurate, but it seldom goes 
as far as actual mutilation of the sense of the original 

In the eleventh century there appeared also special treatises 
on the history of religion, to which considerable space had 
already been assigned in the Fihrist of an-Nadim. “The 
History of Religious and Philosophical Teachings (Kitab al-milal 
wa’n-nihal) was written by the Spaniard I bn Hazm ^ (d. 456/ 
1064); this treatise, which has been preserved in several manu¬ 
scripts, was used by Dozy, von Kremer, and Goldziher, and 
lengthy extracts from it have also been published by 
M. Schreiner ^ Somewhat later, in 485/1092, there was written 
in Ghazna the work of Abu Ma‘ali Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydallab, 
“ The Explanation of Religions (Bayan al-Adyan); extracts 
from this are inserted | in the Chrestomathie of Schefer, to whom 
belonged apparently the only manuscript of this work and in 
1915 a Danish translation was published by A. Christensen ^ 

. Of twelfth-century writings we must mention in the first place 
the “ Digest of Chronicles and Narratives” (Mujmil at-Tawarikh 
wa’l-Qisas) by an unknown author. This work was written in 
520/1136, and is preserved only in a single manuscript in the 
Bibiiotheque Nationale at Paris. The history of the Muham¬ 
madan dynasties, not excluding the Saljuqs, is related very 
briefly in it, but the chapters on the ancient Persian kings on 
India®, and on the Turkish peoples are of greater importance. 
Especially valuable is the list of the titles of the Eastern rulers, 
in which we find a whole series of titles not mentioned in any 
other source. The traditions on the origin of the Turkish tribes 
and on their eponymous heroes differ to some extent from those 
related in Gardizi. Amongst other matters we find in it the 
most ancient version of the legend which places the birthplace 


* Fihrist^ p. i88. 

* Other instances noted below; see also the remarks of Prof. E. G. Browne 
in his Lit, Hist, of Persia, ii, 212 sq., on the work and the edition (“ much-needed 
corrections”, p. 214 ” excellent French translation ”). 

* On whom see Zapiski, viii, 179-80; on his treatise Fliigel, Die arah., 
Handschr. der Kais.-Kon. Hofbibliothek zu Wietiy ii, 197-9. 

* Z»D.M,G,t lii, 465-7, 475-86. The work has now been published in Cairo in 
five parts, A.H. 1317-21. 

> Chrest. pers,,i, 132-71; Notes, pp. 132-3. The MS. is now in Paris (Suppl. 
pers. 1356, No. 7 (ff. 195V-224); cf. Blochet, Catalogue . . . Schefer, Paris, 
1900, p. 76). 

* Studierfra sprog- og oldtidsforsning udgiwu af act Filohgisk^historiske Samfund, 
N. loi; Abu 1 -Ma ali, Fremsitllung af Religimeme, Overaat af Arthur Christensen. 

’ Journ, As., 3® s^r.. It. xi, xii, xiv; 4* sir, t. i. 

* Reinaud, Fragments arabes et persanes in/dits relatifs h tJnde, Paris, 1845, 
pp. 1 - 54 * 
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of Turk the son#of Japhet in the neighbourhood of Issyk-kuP. 
The manuscript concludes with an account of the destruction of 
Nishapur by the Ghuzz after the capture of Sultan Sinjar (in 
1153); this account was evidently added subsequently either by 
the author himself or by some other person. 

About the same period Abu^l-Futuh Barakat b. Mubarak b. 
Isma‘il (d. 525/1131 in Nishapur) wrote in Arabic his book 
(which has not come down to us) called “ The Lightning-flash 
of Chronicles*' (Lam* at-Tawarlkh)^ The author was born at 
Ghazna after 460/1068, and his chronicle was brought down to 
500/1106-7. 

To the same century belongs also the History of the Saljuqid 
family (Ta*rikh-i Al-i Saljuq), whose author, Abu Tahir Khatuni, 
is mentioned in Dawlatshah's anthology. Prof. Browne^ men¬ 
tions him only as the author of an anthology of poets (Manaqib 
ash-Shu‘ara), and remarks that the History of the Saljuqid 
family is so vaguely quoted by Dawlatshah that we do not 
know what treatise is meant. From Dawlatshah's quotations 
from this book, however, in the biography of the poet ‘Am‘aq 
BukharP, it is clearly evident that its author was Abu Tahir 
Khatuni, a contemporary of Sultan Sinjar ^ 

Sharaf ad-Din Abu Nasr Anushirwan b. Khalid Kashani 
(d. 533 /ti 3 ^“ 9 )) wazir of the Caliph Mustarshid, and after¬ 
wards of the Saljuq Sultan Mas*ud, at the end of his life wrote 
in Persian his memoirs, under the characteristic title of Decline 
of the times of Ministers and Ministers of the times of Decline.” 
The I memoirs were devoted to the events of the years 1072-1134, 29 
and have come down to us only in the Arabic revision of *Imad 
ad-Din Isfahan!. The Arabic translator accuses the author of 
partiality, and of a desire to avenge himself on his enemies. 
Prof. Houtsma disagrees with this view, and sees in Kashani s 
work only such expressions of the author’s personality as are 
inseparable from productions of this type of literature, and even 
form their entire charm. 

*Imad ad-Din Isfahan! (Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Mu¬ 
hammad), who wrote in 579/1183, translated and supplemented 

^ TexiSf pp. 19-20 ; cf. AbouUGMzi^ llistoire des Mogols et des TaiareSy pubL par 
k baron Desmaisons, St. P., 1871-4, t. ii (traduction), p. 9. 

* TextSy p, 70. 

“The Sources of Dawlatshah,’^ y,/C.A,S., 1899, p. 42. 

* No. 15 ; in Browne’s edition, pp. 64-5. 

• The same AbO Tahir is mentioned in Houtsma’s Recueil (cf. below), ii, 89 
(another work of his, a diatribe against a wa2ir), and 105 sq. Cf. Browne, Lit. 

ii, 183 tq., 326 sq., and the information on AbO Tahir collected by the editors of 
•Awfrs Lubib al-Albitb (part I, p. 6 sq.). He was called Khatuni because he was 
the financial administrator (mustawfi) of Jawhar Khatun, the wife of Saltan Muhammad 
b. Malikshih. Cf. Rdhat as-Sudur by Rawandi, ed. Mirza Iqbal, pp. 131, 136. 

• On him and the two following authors, see M. Th. Houtsma, Recueil de textes 
relcdifs d Pkistoire des Sctdjoucidesy vol. ii, Lugd. Batav., 1889 ; also Zapiskiy i, 190-1. 
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(in some passages, as Prof. Houtsma thinks, abridged) KashanI s 
work, incorporated it in a sketch of the history of the Saljuqs as 
far as 1072, and carried the history down to Shawwal, 575/ii8o. 
His work (called Help in Weariness and 

Refuge of Creation **) has been preserved, so far as is known, in 
one manuscript only, which belongs to the eighteenth century, 
and is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris An abridged 
edition of the same work, written by Bundari (Path b. ‘All b. 
Muhammad, wrote in 62^/1226) under the title “Cream of 
the book ‘Help* and Selection from the book ‘Refuge*,** has 
been published by Prof. Houtsma. The author endeavoured to 
preserve “ all the facts, all the historical features, and even the 
best pearls of eloquence ** of ‘Imad ad-Din. Sometimes Bundari 
incorporates in ‘Imad ad-Din s text a few words on the events 
of the end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh centuries 
A.H. Even in Bundari’s revision the book is very difficult to 
read, owing to the number of rhetorical figures, rare vvords, and 
turns of phraseology with which it is garnished, but it possesses 
great importance as the fullest source (and for the history of 
events after 520 also the oldest) for the history of the Saljuqs. 
We obtain from it many facts which are not in other sources, 
even relating to the history of the eastern part of the Saljuqid 
empire and its neighbouring province of Transoxania, though 
the author*s attention is naturally concentrated rather on those 
provinces in which he passed his life, i.e. Western Persia, ‘Iraq, 
and Syria. 

The same ‘Imad ad-Dln wrote also an anthology in Arabic, 
in which we find short biographical notices of many writers, and 
30 specimens of their productions, | including amongst others his¬ 
torical treatises^. The book bears the title Kharldat al-Qasr 
wa Jarldat al-Asr (translated by Schefer as The fairest Maiden 
of the Castle and Memoir of the Age) ; an extract from it, con¬ 
taining the history of one of the Saljuqid wazirs, has been 
published by Schefer^. 

At the very end of the twelfth century, after 1194/590, the 
amir Sadr ad-Din Abu*l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Nasir al-Husayni, who 
was in the service of the Khwarazm-shah Takash, wrote a book 
entitled “Cream of Chronicles** which included the history of 
the Saljuqs. The only known copy is preserved in the British 
Museum ^ According to Prof. Houtsma, Husayni*s work is in 


' Supplement Arabe, No. 772; cf. de Slane, Caiatogue^ No. 2145. On the author 
and his works, Brock., s, 514 sq.; on BnndSrI and Husaynl, ibid.^ i, 321 sq. 

^ Caialogus coduum orientalium iibl, Lugdun, Batav,^ ii, 208-88. Cf. Texts^ 
p. 7a 

* Siasset Nam^hf supplement, Paris, 1897 3*sir., vol. vii, a*partic), 

pp. 115-.22. 

^ Stowe, Orient 7, On this MS. sec Ricu, Arabic MSS.<f pp. 342-4; Houtsma, 
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the main an abridgement of ‘Imad ad-Din's; it is only in his 
account of the history of the first Saljuqids that the author has 
made use of other chronicles. He very rarely cites his sources, 
and probably transcribes them word for word. Of greater 
importance is the author s account of the events of which he was 
a contemporary; here he gives us “ a number of details almost 
entirely unknown from other sources.** 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, in 599/1202-3, 
there was written in Asia Minor the work of Abu Bakr Mu¬ 
hammad b, 'All ar-Rawandi called “Solace of the heart and 
token of joy.*’ Rawandl’s account is distinguished by brevity, 
and gives few new facts. Only one manuscript of the Persian 
original is known ^ This formerly belonged to the late 
Ch. Schefer, who published from it the text with a French 
translation 2 of the history of the reign of Sinjar, and subse¬ 
quently also that of the first Saljuqid sultans down to and in¬ 
cluding Malikshah ^ (text only). The whole book has now been 
edited by Muhammad Iqbal and published in England^. In the 
reign of Sultan Murad II (1421-51) Rawandi’s book was trans¬ 
lated I into Turkish; there is a copy of this translation in the 31 
Asiatic Museum®. The portion of the Turkish text relating to 
the Saljuqs of Asia Minor (whose history was continued by the 
translator down to 1225) has been published by Prof. Houtsma^. 


Rectuily i, p. X; ii, p. xxxvi; Zapiski^ i, 243 sq., where extracts referring to Alp- 
Arslan*s war with Romanus Diogenes are quoted in the original and Russian translation. 
Immediately after its acquisition by the British Museum the MS. was copied by 
Prof. Wright, with the intention of publishing it later on; the same promise was 
made afterwards by K. Siissheim {Prolegovicfta zu einen Ausgabc der im British 
Museum zu London venvahrten Chromk des Seldschukischen Reiches, Lpz., 1911), 
but the edition has not so far (1925) apj^ared. According to Siissheim the “ Zubdat 
at-Tawarikh” was only one of the sources of the anonymous chronicle preserved 
in MS. Stowe, Or. 7. 

^ Now in the Bibl. Nationale, Suppl. pers. 1314; cf. Blochet, Catalogue . . . 
Schefer, p. 65. 

^ Nouveaux mHanges orientaux, Paris, 1886 (= F.E.L.O.V,, IP s6r., tome xix\ 
pp. 3-47. The translation unfortunately abounds in errors which entirely alter the 
sense; it is sufficient to state that the phrase “ dar sir kas firistadand*' (they sent 
a man secretly) is translated ‘^d^puta i Serkes,*' and it is further explained in a note 
that Serkes is a town in the district of Kish (pp. 19, 35), 

* Siasset Namih, supplement, pp. 70-114. 

^ Gibb Memorial Scries, New Series, ii. ® MS. 590 ba. 

• Recueil, O'r., vol. iii, i** partie, Lugd. Bat., 1S91. In the preface the Persian 
original is attributed to a certain Ibn Bibl, with a quotation from SebefePs article in 
Recueil dt textes et de traductions puhl. par Us Proff. de VUole des langues orient, viv., 
i, I sq. {P,E L, 0 ,V., 3® s^r. t. v). In the article mentioned it is stated that Nasir 
ad-Din Yahya b, Muhammad, known as Ibn al-Bibi, wrote a history of the Saljuqs of 
Asia Minor from 588 to 679, and that there exists a Turkish translation of this book 
made in the fifteenth century, the MS. of which is in the Dresden library. Behmauer 
intended to edit this MS. but did not succeed in doing so. In Fleischer’s catalogue 
there is no mention of this work. The text of the Asiatic Museum MS. 560 ba 
(which is, so far as is known, a copy from the Leyden MS.) openly refers to Rawandi’s 
bo(^ as the original composition; and a comparison of the Turkish version with 
the published Persian text leaves no doubt of this. The second part of the book, 
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The history of the Saljuqs (Ta*rikh-i Al-i Saljuq) of Jamal 
ad-Din ‘Ali b. Yusuf al-Qifti^ (d. 646/1248) has not come down 
to us, nor have some other works the period of whose composi¬ 
tion is unknown. Amongst these is the “ Book of Kings ” (Malik- 
namah or Muluk-namah) of an unknown author, the source of 
Mirkhwand and Abu’l-Faraj^ and probably also of Ibn al- 
Athir. The “ Book of the Saljuqs’* (Saljuq-namah), which was 
the only source of Rawandl for the events previous to his own 
time, was the work of his relative, Zahir ad-Din an-Nishapuri 
who was the tutor (ustad) of the sultans Arslan (1161-77) and 
Mas*ud (1133-5^), and wrote during the reign of Tughrul 
(1177-94), the last Saljuqid sultan of ‘Iraq^. The account 
quoted in the historico-gcographical work of Hafiz-i Abru^ 
(fifteenth century) of the elephant stolen from Sultan Mas‘ud*s 
camp is also taken from Zahir ad-Din; this story is found in 
Bayhaqi as well The fourteenth-century compiler Hamdallah 
Qazwini mentions also a history of the Saljuqs of a certain 
Abu*l-‘Ala Ahwal 

The second half of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
century belongs on the whole to the darkest pages of Muslim 
history. The testimony of the sources which have come down 
to us is contradictory in the extreme, and the establishment of 
the chronology even of the most important events presents great 
difficulties. Yet the events of this period were of marked 
32 importance | in the history of the Muhammadan peoples ; within 
it fall the decline of the Saljuq domination, the subjugation of 
Transoxania to a heathen monarchy, the rise of two new Muslim 
dynasties, the Khwarazm-shahs and the Ghurids, the victory of 
the Khwarazm-shahs in the struggle with their Muslim rivals 
and with the heathen Qara-Khitays, the union under their rule 
of the whole Eastern Muslim world, and the formation under 
their dominion of an empire, to all appearances powerful, but 


containing the history of the SaljQqs of Asia Minor, is apparently in reality a 
translation of Ibn al-Illbl’s work. 

' H^-KheUfaj ii, 109. 

2 Chronicon Syriacum^ ed, Bruns, p. 229; Houtsma, Receuilf i, p. ix. 

^ H.'Khal/a, iii, 606. 

^ Perhaps the same work (dedicated to is mentioned under No. cxxxviii 

(p» Jr» 3 ) i*' Morley's Cat, of the lib. of the R.A.S. Unfortunately this MS., as I was 
told in the library, has been lost 

® MS. Pub. Lib. Dorn 290, f. 196 a, 

® Baihakif ed. Morley, pp. 708-9. 

’ Ed. Browne, p. 434, trans. p. 93. Of later works on the history of the SaljOqids, 
cf. the ^ of Mnh. b. Mnh. aLI^Insaynl (fourteenth century) ; 

Kieu, Catalogue^ ii, 84859.; Sussheim, Prolegomena^ and two editions, Cairo, 
1326/1^ and Leyden, 1909; cf. Muh. Iqbal in Rdfyat as-Suddrt prcf.,p. xxxiv. The 
work of Abo Muh. b. Ibrahim mentioned by Rashid ad-Din is identical with 

the Rabat ai-Sudur of Muh. b. ‘All ar-R 3 wand!, cf. ibid.^ xxjiv. 
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whose internal weakness was speedily revealed at the first 
serious collision with an external foe. 

The historical treatises written for the Ghurids and the 
Khwarazm-shahs have not come down to us, and the history 
of both dynasties is known to us only from the compilers of the 
thirteenth century, of whom some account will be given in the 
following section. For the history of the Ghurids our chief 
source is JuzjanJ, the author of the Tabaqdt 4 Ndsirl, who made 
use of the “ Qisas-i Thani of Abu’l-Hasan Haysam b. Muham¬ 
mad NabI ^ The latter work included also the history of the 
Tahirids, Safiarids, Samanids, and Saljuqids^. In his account 
of the history of the Ghurid sultans Juzjani used also the 
genealogical work of Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak-shah Marwarrudi 
which was written at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and contains many interesting statements on the language and 
tribes of the Turks'^, 

The history of the Khwarazm-shahs occupies a considerable 
part of the “ History of the Conqueror of the World ” of 
Juwayni, who appears in this matter to be the only source of 
Mirkhwand and earlier Persian compilers. Both Juwayni^ and 
Ibn al-AthIr° used for the history of the Khwarazm-shahs 
a work by Abu’l-ljasan ^All b. Zayd*^ BayhaqI, “ Masharib at- 
Tajarib wa Ghawarib al-Ghara ib ^(literally “ Places of Refresh¬ 
ment of The Experiences | and Zenith of The Marvels'"). 
This work, according to Juwayni, was the continuation of 
another work called The Experiences of the Nations,^' by 


* Or perhaps al-BaqI; in other passages the author is called Ibn Haysam. 

* Raverty, Tabakat-i Nasiri, pp. ii, 19, 26, 56, 116, 320. 

* Ibid.y p. 300. Cf. now on the MS. bought by Mr. A. G. Ellis, %A.y ii, i, 
521-33 (by E. D. Ross and R. Gauthiol) and *Ajab-Namah (Oriental Studies 
presented to Prof. K. G. Browne), 1922, pp. 592-413 (by E. I). Ross). The author 
died, according to Ibn al-Athlr (xii, 160) in ShawwM 602 (1206) (cf. ^Ajab-Aumah^ 
p. 403;, but in his woik the month Dhu ' 1 -Qa*da of the same year is mentioned 
(;A. p.'40i). 

* The names of tril)es {*AJab-A\hfiah^ p. 407 stp) are partly the same as those 
mentioned by Mahmud Kashghan in the eleventh century, and do not occur in the 

same form afterwards (cf. for and jS^yi for ory^b)* For the use of 

the MS. itself (in the London Oriental School) 1 am indebted to Sir E. D. Ross, 

* Ed. Miih. Qazwini, ii, i. 

® Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 249 ; in this passage the book is quoted in ref. to the events 
of 568, but it must have been written befoic 563 as it is quoted in the history 
of Bayliaq which v as finished in that year and whose author died in 565. Perhaps 
Ibn al-AthIr had in his possession a continuation of the work, 

‘ Juwayni calls him Ibii Eunduq. 

* H.^Khalfa^ v, 544. To the same author is ascribed a history of his native town 
of Bayhaq which has come down to us; cf. Pertsch, Verzeichniss dcr pers, Hand- 

Berlin, 1888 (= Die I/andschrtfc-Verzcichntsse der Kbn. BihL zu Berlin^ 
P* 5 *^ 53 .*i) » Bieu, Suppltnunt to the Cat. of Pers. MSS,, Lond., 1895, 

p. 60 sq.; E. KaP, Persidskiya, arab, i tyurk. rukopisi Turkest, Pub, Bib/., Tashkent, 
1889, pp. 8-9 (No. 9 a), where there is quoted (incorrectly) a reference of the author 
to the History of Bayhaq of ‘All b. Abi §alih al-Khuwari and to the History of 
AITshdpUr of Abii ‘Abdallah aUBayyi*; cf. Rieu, Supplement, p. 61. 
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which is meant, of course, the book of that name by Miskawayh' 
(Abu ‘All Ahmad b. Muhammad, d. 421/1030). Juwaynl quotes 
also the encyclopaedia called “The Collection of Sciences’* 
of the famous theologian Fakhr ad-Din Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. ‘Omar ar-RazI (606/1210), which was written for 
the Khwarazm-shah Takash*. For the earlier history of 
Khorezmia great importance would no doubt have attached to 
the enormous work (in 80 volumes) of Abu Muhammad Mahmud 
b. Muhammad b. Arslan al-‘Abbas! al-Khwarazm! (d. 568/1172-3), 
devoted to Khorezmia and its inhabitants. An abridged edition 
of this work was made by the fourteenth-century compiler 
adh-Dhahabi whom we have already mentioned in connexion 
with al-Bayyi‘ (p. 16). From Khwarazmis book Yaqut^ 
borrowed an interesting account of the philosopher Shahristani, 
the author of the famous book on religious and philosophical 
creeds ^ For the history of the Khwarazm-shahs, Hajji Khalifa 
mentions also a work by the Sayyid Sadr ad-Din, “ TaVikh-i 
Khwarazmshahi 


' Vols. i, V, and vi have been published by Caetani in facsimile for the Gibb 
Memorial ^ries, vii; vols. v and vi printed and translated, with the continuation 
of Abu Shuja and extracts (in notes) from other works, by Amedroz ond Margolioiuh, 
under the title of The Eclipse of the Abbasid ColiphatCy Oxford, 1920-1. An extract 
referring to the years 198-251 was published by de Gotje {Frag, Hist, Arab,y Lugd. 
Batav., 1869-71, tom. II). Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, in the preface to his edition 
(vol. vii, p. II) tries to prove that the **Ibn*^ usually prefixed to the name Miskawayh 
is erroneous. The contrary opinion is maintained by the anonymous author of the 
article “ I bn Miskawaih*’ in the Encyc. of Islamy where Miskawayh or Mushk 5 yc is 
said to have been the name of the grandfather of our author. Of the continuatois 
of his work Hajji Khalifa (ii, 191) mentions only Abu Shuja Muhammad b. Husayn 
(d. 488/1095), wazir of the Caliph Mustazhir, and Muh. b. ‘Abdal-maiik al- 
Hamadhani. Bayhaqi himself, though the title of his book contains an evident 
allusion to that of Miskawayh, speaks of his work as a continuation of the Ta^rlkh 
al-Yamini cod. Brit. Mus. Or. 3587, f. 12 a). Another of Bayhaqi's 

works, a history of learned men, is preserved in a MS. at Berlin, cf. Brock., i, 324, 
and extracts from the book in Der Islam, iii, 43 sq. See also my article on the author 
in the Encyc. of Islam, s, v. Baihaki, and his biography in Yaqut’s Irskdd, v, 208-18 
(bom Sat. 27 Sha’ban 499/5th May 1106, d. 565/1169-70). 

* Cf. K\tu, Caialogt 4 e, Suppl., p. 102 b; Pertsch, VerzeichmsSy S. 162-3 (No. 92) ; 
a short historical treatise, ascribed by Wiistcnfeld {Die Geschichtsschreiber, S. 106) to 
the same author was written at the beginning of the fourtetnth century (Elfachri, 
Geschichte des islamischen Reiche von Ibn ctthiqihaqa, herausg. von \V. Ablwardt, 
Gotha, i860). 

* H.’Khaffa, ii, 129; vii, 655; Wustcnfeld, of, cit., S. 90, where In the quotation 
from YaqQt 343 should be read instead of 341. 

* JacuTs geographisches Worterbuch, ed. Wiistcnfeld, iil, 343. (This edition is 
quoted hereafter as YaqGt.) 

^ YiqOt also mentions the same work (in autograph) of AbQ Muhammad b. Arslin 
(whom he calls elsewhere (iii, 212) AbQ A^mad MahmQd b. Arslan) on the history 
of Khwarazm in Irskdd, v, 412 in the biography of Abu‘l<!l^asan ‘All b« Muh. 
ab'Umranl (d. c, 560 A.H.), a disciple of Zamakhsharl (on him ^e Brock, i, 289 sq.) 
and author of a geographical work mentioned also several times in the Mu'jam 
(cf. Index, vi. 586). 

* H,»JCh,, ii, 129. This is of coarse the same as the hbtorian of the SaljOqs 
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A most important source for the history of the period of the 
Khwarazm-shahs is furnished by two collections of official docu¬ 
ments. The first, which possesses no title, is preserved in one 
manuscript, formerly in the Institute of Eastern Languages 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Petrograd, which has 
been minutely described by Baron V. R. Rosen ^ A large 
number of the documents are from the pen of Muntajab ad-Dlii 
Badr-, the secretary of Sultan Sinjar, who is mentioned by 
Juwaynl^ in the account of Sinjar s expedition to Khorezmia in 
542/1147. An interesting letter to the government of the Caliph 
in the name of the Khwarazm-shah Il-Arslan was written, [ as 34 
we know from ‘Imad ad-Din's anthology, by the poet Watwat^ 

(d. 578/1182), who is probably to be regarded as the author of 
some other documents as well written in the name of the 
Khwarazm-shah. Especially interesting are the letters of Atsiz, 
both those in which he calls himself Sinjar’s loyal subject, and 
a document containing a series of accusations against the 
Saljuqid sultan and a justification of the rebellion of Atsiz'*. 

In addition to these, the documents which mirror the relations 
of Sultan Sinjar with the Khans of Turkestan^’ are of great 
interest to us. 

Another collection, entitled “ Search for an opening for busi¬ 
ness relations " (at-Tawassul ila’t-Tarassul), was made by Baha 
ad-Din Muhammad b. Mu ayyad al-Baghdadi, who had been in 
the service of the Khwarazm-shah Takash. According to Hamd- 
allah Qazw^nl^ he was the brother of the famous shaykh Majd 
ad-Din Baghdadi, who was executed by order of the Khwarazm- 
shah Muhammad. The author says of himself in the preface 
that he lived formerly in the town of Nasa in Khur^an, until the 
sovereign summoned him and appointed him head of the chan¬ 
cellory (diwan al-insha); unwillingly yielding to the prayers of 


mentioned above (p. 28). In a manusciipt list (now in the London Oriental School) 
presented to Sir Gore Ouseley (in Arabic) of lost historical works, for which search 
oiiyht to be made in the East, there is mentioned (p. 148) a history of Gurganj 
by Hamza Isfahan!, but I have found no mention of this work 

elsewhere. 

' Collections scientifiques de VInstitut des langues orientales^ iii, Les manuscriis 
persons^ St. 1 ’., 1886, p. 146 sq. In this the titles of the various documents are listed, 
but by mistake the last title has been omitted; cf. Texts^ p. 44. This manuscript has 
now, like all manns^'ripts of the Institute, been transferred to the Asiatic Museum 
of the Academy of Sciences. 

* ii, 9. A of Badi‘ is quoted by Juwayni, i, 8. 

^ TextSj pp. 30-a. 

^ Ibid,y p. 70. On Watwat (Rashid ad-Din Muh. b. 'AH al-Jalil) cf. Browne, 
Lit* Hist,^ ii, 330 sq., Grundriss der Iran, Philologie, ii, 259 sq. 

* Ttxts, pp. 43-4. ' Ibid., pp. 33-6. 

’ h.-Khaifa, ii, 463 j Catal. Lugd., i, 169-73. 

* Textst p. 153. In Browne’s ed. of the Ta’iikh-i Guzidah there is a lacuna here 
(indicated neither in the text, p. 788, nor in the translation, p. 215). 

D 
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his friends and to the command of the sultan, he publishes the 
collection of documents written by him in the course of the last 
year or two. The book was presented to the wazTr \ From 
the text^ it is evident that the documents refer to 578-9/1182-4, 
although the events mentioned in them are sometimes put by 
the historians at very much later dates. 

Our meagre historical information is, unfortunately, but little 
supplemented by the accounts of travellers. After the tenth 
century Arabic geographical literature was chiefly of a compila- 
tory character ; moreover, these compositions were written in the 
western part of the Muhammadan world. Amongst the few 
travellers of the twelfth century may be noted Shihab ad-Din Abu 
* Abdallah (or Abu Hamid) Ahmad al-Gharnatl, a native of Spain, 
who, however, visited also the eastern countries, and even went 
to the far north, to the country of the Bulghars of the Kama. 
35 We find in him a very characteristic account | of the discovery 
of the so-called tomb of ‘Ali in the neighbourhood of Balkh ^ 
About the middle of the sixth century A, H. was written the 
dictionary called ** The Book of Genealogies*’* (Kitab al-Ansab) 
by Sam'ani (Abu Sa‘d ^ 'Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad, d. 562/ 
1166). The author was born in Merv, and amongst other works 
wrote a history of that town ; two libraries of the Sam^anl family 
were seen at Merv by Yaqut^ In his dictionary Sam‘am aimed 
at giving an alphabetical list of the appellations under which 
the various shaykhs and other persons who laboured for the 
advantage of Islam achieved their fame; in addition, short 
biographical notices are given of each person. As the appella¬ 
tions of a large number were taken from the names of towns and 
villages, Sam‘ani*s work is of great importance for medieval 
geography, and was one of Yaqut's chief sources. In order to 
collect material for his book the author made extensive travels, 
and in 550-1/1155-6’^ visited Transoxania and Khorezmia. He 
heard lectures on various theological subjects at Bukhara ^ and 
Samarqand ^ spent about two months at Nasaf and twelve days 
at Tirmidh ; and not seldom, when mentioning some town or 

* p. 73. * p. 79. 

• /did., pp. 21-3. On the author and his work cf. Rrock., i, 477 sq. [It l)as now 
been edited by G. Ferraud in tome cevii (G.)] 

* So in Prof. Zhukovsky’s translation {^Rawaliny Staravo Met'va, p, 35), but 

jodging from the contents of the book the word means here rather “ family 

names” (sing. 1^3)* 

* In some manuscripts and printed publications Abfl Sa'id instead of AbC Sa*d 

Ibn al-Athlr, xf, 153). 

• Zhukovsky, Razvaliny, pp. 3, 34^ cf. Y§qOt, Mu^jam^ iv, 509, 21. 

’ Sam*ani, facs. Margoliouth, r. v, . 

• Idid,y s. V. JU\ «nd jueiu ' * 

'* IbH., i.v. s.v, 
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village visited by him, he gives at the same time a few details 
about it. 

Sam‘ani’s work is, of course, of great importance for the 
history of literature, although the author unfortunately turned 
his attention almost exclusively to theological literature (one of 
the rare exceptions is the poet RudakI ; the name JayhanI is 
not mentioned by him at all, while under the word Barami he 
speaks only of the older wazir of that name, Abu’l-Fadl 
Muhammad ^ and omits all mention of his son, the translator of 
Tabari ^ [ According to Ibn Khallikan^ Sam*ani’s work con-36 
sisted of eight volumes, and had already become a biblio¬ 
graphical rarity in the thirteenth century; much wider use was 
made of an abridged edition by the historian Ibn al-Athir, in 
three volumes^'. The original work has now been edited by 
Prof. D. S. Margoliouth ® in facsimile from a manuscript in the 
British Museum, and there is another almost complete manuscript 
in the library of the Asiatic Museum 

The geographical dictionary of Yaqut*^ (Shihab ad-Din Abu 
‘Abdallah al-HamawI, d. 626/1229) is so well known that we 
shall not dwell upon it. Yaqut collected abundant material, 
chiefly in the libraries of Merv, and enumerates almost all the 
towns and the more important villages in the Muslim lands. 

He endeavoured to establish the correct pronunciation of the 
names of towns, which in consequence of the peculiarities of the 
Arabic alphabet are so easily mutilated into unrecognizability. 
He did not always succeed in this, especially in those cases 
where the names of towns were known to him only from books ; 
although he made extensive journeys he did not, of course, 
visit all Muslim countries, and though he had been in Khorez- 
mia, he was never in Transoxania. It is wrong, as de Goeje has 
justly remarked®, to rely blindly on the readings which he gives. 
Yaqut also compiled a dictionary of learned men, containing 
extracts from many treatises now lost. This work, so far as it 
is available, has now been edited by Prof. Margoliouth Some 

' Ibid, y s.v. and * Ihid.,s. 7 >. 

* Zhukovsky {Razvaliny, p. iS) mistakenly confuses father and son. 

* No. 406; de Slane’s irans., ii, 157. 

® The beginning of this abridgement was published by Wiistenfeld {Specimen 
el-Lobabi sive Geneah^iarum Arabum^ Gottingae, 1835). 

* Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xx, 

Cf. Rosen, Notices sommaires, p. 146. On the author and his work see Brock., 

i, 339 

* Published by Wiistenfeld. A biographical account of Yaqut may be found in 
Von Kremer, Culturgesch., ii, 433-6. 

* BibL Geog. Arab., i, pp. vii-viii. 

^ ’ Gibb Memorial Series, vi, vols. i, ii, iii, v, and vi. 

It is now reported that the missing vcluraes have been found: sec the editor’s article 
in hlamica^ vol. i, fasc, i. 
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mention should also be made of the cosmographical and geo¬ 
graphical work of Zakarlya b. Muhammad al-QazwInI (d. 68a/ 
1283), also edited by Wustenfeld \ The author uses Yaqut’s 
work, but in several passages gives information which is not 
found in the “ Mu‘jam ” 

In 6io/iai4Safi ad-Din Abu Bakr^Abdallah b. ‘Omar composed 
in Arabic a description of the town of Balkh, and a sketch of its 
history. In this work an account is given “ of the amenities of 
the town, of its foundation, canals, trees, fruits, gardens, and 
flowers ; of its mosques and madrasas; of the prosperity of the 
town ; of the ‘ulama, shaykhs, and famous kings; of the multi¬ 
tude of its inhabitants, and of their respect for holy men ; of the 
safety of the roads; of the abundance of the means of existence ; 
of the tranquillity of the inhabitants; and of the punishments 
suffered by the disturbers of this peace.” In 676/1277 this work 
was translated into Persian by an unknown hand from the 
37 author s autograph. The 1 manuscript of this translation is 
now in the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale (Ancien Fonds persan 
115); an extract from it is included in Schefer's Chresiomathie 
per sane 

About 625/1228 Muhammad ‘Awfi’s anthology, called 
Collections of anecdotes and brilliant tales^ was written in India 
The author travelled much in his youth, and had visited 
Bukhara^ and Khorezmia l Of the anecdotes quoted those of 
the greatest importance for us are the fairly numerous tales 
about the Qara-Khanids, especially of Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim 
b. Nasr ^ In addition to anecdotes, the book contains a chapter 
of history (part i, ch. 5), and another of geography (part iv, 
ch. 16); in the latter special interest attaches to his accounts of 
the Eastern Asiatic and Turkish tribes ; for instance, the author 
is the first Persian writer to mention the Uighurs \ 

Forthe Khwarazm-shah Muhammad (1200-1220) Muhammad 
b. Najib Bakran wrote in Persian a Descriptiofi of the World 
(Jahan-Namah); so far as is known, this work is preserved in 
two manuscripts only ®. We find in it some interesting informa- 

(Zakarijja B. Mub. B. Mahmud al-Cazwini’s 
Ko$mographie^ herausg. von F. Wustenfeld, Gott., 1848-9); cf. Brock., i, 481; 
Browne, Lit, Hist.^ ii, 482 sq. 

* Vol. i, pp. 66-103 ; Notes, pp. 63-8. 

* Cf. Zapiskif ix, 263 sq. Oii the author and his work see now Browne, Lit, Hist.^ 
ii, 477 sq. (other quotations In index); Grund, d. iran. Phil., li, 313,330,332; 
Extracts and Excursus in Marquart, Altturk, Dialektstudien, cf. index s, v. 
Muhammad i *Awti. [A critical study of the Jawdmi*' al-Hikiiydt by H. M, Niza> 
mnddin is shortly to be published in the Gibb Memorial Series. (G.)] 

* p. 93. ® Ibid ,, p. 88. • Ibid., pp. 84-7. 

^ Ibid., p. 99. So far as is known at present, the name j^\ or is mentioned 
for the first time in Arabic literature in the <£)of MahmQd K&shgharl 
(end of eleventh century). • Cf. Zapiski, ix, 302-3 and x, 124. 
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tion on the geography of Transoxania and on the history of the 
Qara-Khitays^ 

A sketch of the history of the Qara-Khitays, the conquerors 
of Transoxania, is furnished us by the above-mentioned his¬ 
torian Juwayni, whose narrative in this case contains many 
errors, obscurities, and contradictions ; nevertheless, it was almost 
the only source of the later compilers. The actual fact of the 
consolidation of the Qara-Khitay dominion is related in fullest 
detail by Ibn al-Athir ^ In a supplement to the Tarikh-i 
NarshakhI Schefer published a chapter on the Qara-Khanids, 
and another on the Qara-Khitays, taken from “ the compilations 
of an unknown author, composed at the end of the sixteenth 
century.” This compilation is | identical with the “ TaVikh-i 3 ^ 
Haydari,” the work of Haydar b. ‘All Husayni RazI, which was 
written at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The text 
published by Schefer agrees word for word with that of the 
corresponding chapters of the Berlin MS. of the “TaVikh-i 
Haydari,” as I ascertained during my stay in Berlin in the 
summer of 1898. Haydar RazI s narrative contains some details 
and some personal names which are not found in Juwaynl. 


H. THE MONGOL INVASION 

The Mongol invasion was, of course, described by the his¬ 
torians of all the lands conquered or devastated by the Mongols ; 
our references must be made chiefly to the Muslim and Chinese 
sources, and in rare instances to the Armenian^ as well. Of the 
independent Chinese sources we may refer to the report of 
Meng Hung, who was sent in 1221 as an envoy by the govern¬ 
ment of the Sung (Southern Chinese) dynasty to conclude an 
alliance with the Mongols against the Churche **’. The narratives 
of some other travellers are collected in Dr. Bretschneider’s 
book ; the most interesting is the diary of the journey of the 


' Texts, pp. 81“2. 2 xi, 55 sq. 

* Description de Boukhara, pp. ii, 230-43. 

♦ Perisch, VerzeichnUs, No. 418 (p, 410). Cf. Rieu, Catalogue^ Supplement, 

pp. 20-21 (in the Rrilish Museum MS. here described Haydari’s work has the same 
title as in Schefer’s MS.). Cf. also my article in the Emyc. of I slam ^ 


s. V. Haidar b. ‘All. 

* According to the translations by Patkanov {/storiya mongolov inoka Magakii^ 
xiii, V, St. P., 1871; Istoriya mongolov po armyanskim istochnikam^ St. P., 1873-4, 
2 parts). 

• Trudy Vast. Otd, Arkh, Ob. (hereafter quoted only ns Trudy), part iv. The 
Chinese title of this narrative is * Mong ta pei lu”; VasiPev's Russian translation, 
in Prof. PclUot’s opinion {f.A.j ii, xv, 130), does not rise above mediocrity. 

’ Mediaeval Researches from Easlem Asiatic Sources, London, 1888 (new issoe 
1910), vol. i. 
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Taoist hermit Ch‘ang-Ch‘un. writt^ by his of 

there is also a Russian translation Like the M#ttmmadam, 
the Chinese portray in vivid colours tte cruel d^astations 
wrought by the Mongols, but whereas reitgious tuiattcism pre¬ 
vented the Muslims, with few exceptions, from observing those 
features by which the nomads were favoumbly distinguished 
from the settled population of Central Asia, we find greater 
impartiality in the Chinese opinions^ of the Mongols, Notwith¬ 
standing all their respect for their own secular culture, the 
Chinese were not seldom attracted by the simplicity of nomadic 
manners, and their remarks on the Mongols in such cases recall 
those of the classical writers on the Scythians and Germans; 
“Amongst them there remained traces of the manners of hoiry 
39 antiquity. . • . Holy sages could not j bequeath written in¬ 
struction to them, and they have lived whole centuries without 
a care, sufficient unto themselves*.” Meng-Huag not only sees 
in the habits of the Mongol savages the “ uaspoiled customs of 
antiquity," but even laments the destruction of this primeval 
simplicity by the outward polish of Chinese culture : ‘‘Alas that 
their preceptors are now Kin offidals who have deserted their 
own country! At present they are beginning to issue from chaos 
(simplicity), they are destroying the natural (lit. the true) 
heavenly teaching, and are having recourse to low cunning. Oh 
how hateful it is! ^ ” 

Of the Muslim historians of the Mongol invasion there were 
three writers who were contemporaries of the event: Ibn al- 
Athir in his famous chronicle^, Minhaj ad-Din Abu ‘Omar 
‘Othman b. Siraj ad-Din Muhammad al-Juzjani in the “ Nasirl 
Tables®,” and Shihab ad-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad an-Nasawi 
in his “ Biography of the sultan Jalal ad-Din Mangubirti ” (or 


' Trudy RossiUkoi dukhmnoi missit v Pckmye (hereafter quoted as Pl’orks of the 
Peking MissioM)f vol. iv. 

IVorks of the Peking Mission ^ iv, 389. 

* Trudy^ iv, 333. For other Chinese works relating to the history of the Mongols 

cf. Brctschncider, i, 180 sq,, Pelliot in 11, xv, 13089. According to Pelliot, 

the most ancient work brides the Mong ta pet lu is the Hsi ta che ItOy with a 
commentary dating from 1337 (this work is not mentioned by Bretschneidcr). The 
Huang Yuan sheng Hin cheng lu^ translated by Palladios, dates from the fourteenth 
century (Bret., i, 194; Pelliot, p. 130); according to Pelliot (p. 164') it is generally 
in close agreement with Rashid ad>Dm, but the text is “ dans un ^tat deplorable 
(p. 176). 

* Ibn abAthlr’s account of the Mongol invasion was translated into Russian by 
Baron V. G. Tiesenhansen {Sbomik materiahv, otnosyaschikhsya k istorii Zolotoi Ordy^ 
St. P., 1884, vol. i) 

^ The portion of the book relating to the history of the Ghurids, Qar^>Khit&ys, 
and Mongols was published in Calcutta in 1864 {JIhe I'abaq&t^i Ndsiri of Aboo Omar 
Minhaj eU-^in .... al-Jawtjani, ed. by W. Nassau l^et and Mawlawis Khadim 
Hosain and Abd al>Hai). The book was translated into English by Major Raverty 
{The Tabahat 4 Nasirt^ London, 1881) with detailed notes; the index appeared 
separately in 
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Mankubiri^ K Not one of the three authors gives us 
a complete history of the campaigns of Chingiz-Khan and his 
generals; they were all so situated that they could become 
acquainted with no more than a part of the events of these 
troublous times, Ibn al-Athir lived in Mesopotamia, and could 
not collect detailed accounts of events in Turkestan; only for 
a few incidents, notably for the capture of Bukhara and Samar- 
qand, does he quote from eye-witnesses. Nasaw! was living at 
the time of the invasion in his family castle in Khurasan, and 
entered the service of the Khwarazm-shah Jalal ad-Din only 
after the return of the latter from India (in 1^23). Somewhat 
before this he had come into contact with some of the high 
officials of Khorezmia, and he communicates, for the most part 
in their own words, many curious data on the internal and 
external affairs of the Khorezmian kingdom. It is from him 
that we gain the most detailed information on the condition of 
his native land (Khurasan) at this j period ; but military events 40 
are related in his book more summarily than in the other 
sources. JuzjanI, who was born in 589/1193, was in the service 
of the Ghurid princes, and therefore the events which occurred 
in Afghanistan are related by him with special wealth of detail. 

He took part personally in the defence of one fortress. In 1227 
the author emigrated to India, where he afterwards held the 
post of chief qadi, and where in 658/1260 he wrote his book. 

On certain campaigns, for example, that of Juchi from Utrar 
down the Syr-Darya, not one of the thiee historians says a word. 

A very short account of the history of the Mongols from 
Chingiz-Khan to Hulagu is given by Nasir ad-Din Tusi (d. 1274) 
in the beginning of his “ Zlj-i Ilkhani *^.'’ 

A full account of the Mongol campaigns is given by ‘Ala 
ad-Dln Ata-Malik b. Muhammad Juwaynl (d. 681/1283) in his 
“ History of the Conqueror of the World (Ta'rlkh-i Jahan- 
Gushay). This book was written in the same year as Juzjani’s 
book ^ but the author was a much younger man, and cannot be 

* Nasawr» book was published and translated into French by O. Houdas de 
Djelal eddin Mankobirti, t. i, texte arabe, 1. li, traduction fran9aise et notes, Paris, 

3® s^iie, ll. IX, X) On the author see Brock , i, 319. The 
work is» quoted by Ibn Shihiia (text in the margin of the Egyptian edition of 
Ibn al-Athir, vol. ix, p 86; on the author and his work see Brock., 11, 141 sq.) under 
the title JL^\ by ; by Isma‘il ibn al-Athlr (see Brock., i, 341) 

the author U called Ibn al-Munshi (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 7914, f. 46 b). 

* A copy of this work in the Brit. Mus. (Add. 7698) is described by Rieu in his 
Persian ia/y p. 434. Amongst the later acquisitions of the Museum is another 
copy of the same work (Or, 7464), which is older and more correct, and contains 
a much more detailed historical introduction. On the author cf. Browne, ii, 484 sq. , 
Grundriss, ii, 344 and 348. 

* This does not prevent Raverty {Tabakat-i Nasiriy p. 987^! from including the 

author of the Ta'rikhd Jahan Gtt^hdy the writers who lived “from one to 

three centuries after jOzianl. 
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reckoned as a contemporary of the Mongol invasion; he may 
still have made use, however, of the narratives of older contem¬ 
poraries. Juwaynfs work contains the history of the Mongols 
down to Hulagus campaign against the Ismailites ; in some 
manuscripts' a chapter on the conquest of Baghdad is added as 
a “supplement to the book** (dhayl-i kitab). In addition to 
this, Juwaynl included in his work the history of the dynasty of 
Khwarazm-shahs (see above, p. 31). The portion of the book 
dealing with the Mongol conquest of Transoxania and Khurasan 
has been printed in Schefer*s Chrestomathie 
Juwa\ni*s work has not as yet been valued at its deserts. 
D’Ohsson accused the author of extravagant flattery of the 
Mongols, who had ruined his native land, and of an exuberantly 
ornate style; the same scholar, omitting to lay stress on the 
merits of the work, expresses his regret that the author “ did not 
bring more veracity into his illumination of events and more 
sequence into his narrative^.** The injustice of the reproach of 
excessive flattery was exposed by the very first critic of the 
“History of the Mongols,** Abel-Remusat ^; as he very justly 
remarked, there could not at that time have been any question 
of a “ fatherland *’ in our sense, and, except for the inevitable 
41 miseries | of an age of war, the population of Persia was scarcely 
more wretched under Mongol rule than in the period of the 
Khwarazrn-shahs. In the matter of its panegyrical tone and 
abundance of rhetorical figures Juwaynl’s language does not 
stand out from that of the vast majority of Persian historians. 
Nor have we noticed any special deficiencies in the author’s 
system of exposition. He is not completely master of his 
material; in his narrative there are sometimes flagrant contra¬ 
dictions to be found, but in this respect the works of the later 
compilers, not excepting Rashid ad-Din, stand in no way higher. 
On the whole, it is not to be denied that the author conscien¬ 
tiously endeavoured to give us a full and truthful narrative of 
events. Juwayni s vast superiority over Rashid ad-Din and 
Wassaf lies in the fact that he lived at a time when the Mongol 
empire was still a unity, and that he visited Turkestan, Uighuria, 
and Mongolia in person. In his narrative he endeavoured, so 
far as his sources allowed, to relate the history of the whole 
empire, while Rashid ad-Din and Wassaf turned their attention 
chiefly to the history of the Mongol kingdom in Persia, and in 
part to its ally China. As for the Jaghatay kingdom, these 

^ E»g, MS. Pub. Lib. (Petrograd), iv, 3, 34. According to Muh. QazwinI 
(Introduction to his edition, p. Ixiii) this continuation was the work of NSsir ad-Diit 
Tusi, but Prof. Browne {Lit. iii, 66) says only that it is “ probably an addition 

by a later band.*' 

* Chresi. persane, ii, iio~6o. 

* Histoire des Mongols^ i, pp. xx-xxvii. 

^ Nouveaux mHanges asiatiques^ i, 437. 
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historians not only themselves possessed the most meagre know¬ 
ledge of the events which took place there, but they did not 
even make use of Juwayni’s account of Jaghatay’s first successors ^ 
Juwayni had already made use of oral narratives of the 
Mongols ^ and possibly also of some written ones ; some of his 
expressions openly indicate a Mongol source Rashid ad-Din 
used Mongol written sources to a much greater extent. ] 

Before the time of Chingiz-Khan the Mongols, as is well 
known, had no written documents. On adopting the Uighur 
alphabet, they used it first of all for the codification of the 
so-called “ Regulations of Chingiz-Khan {Le, the national 
opinions and customs sanctioned by him), the observance of 
which was obligatory not only on all the inhabitants of the 
empire, but also on the Khans themselves. Thus arose the 
“Great Yasa^'^of Chingiz-Khan. Written copies of the Yasa 
are spoken of by many historians, amongst others already by 
Juwayni, according to whose statement the laws were written on 
leaves preserved in the treasury of the principal members of the 
dynasty; on the accession of a new Khan, on the dispatch of 
a large army, and on the convocation of an assembly of the 


' This narrative was published with a French translation by Defr^mery 
4" s^r., t. XX, pp. 381-8, 399--406). That there exists as yet no complete edition 
of Juwaynl’s work is, as Prof. Browne justly remarks (Z//. Hisi.^ ii, 47?\ “not less 
than a scandal,’* At present two volumes have been published by Mirza Muhammad 
QazwInI for the Gibb Mem. Ser. (xvi), with a very full introduction translated by 
Prof. Browne in vol. i, and only the history of the Ismailites still remains to be 
published. Cf. also my article “ DJuwaini” in the Encyc, of Islam ; Browne, iii, 65 sq. 

* Cf. his statement (i, 28): 3 ^’ 

’ Speaking of the events which preceded Guyuk’s accession to the throne, Juwayni 
(i, 197) represents Kutan as answering his mother, on her demand that he should 
surrender certain nobles who had taken refuge with him, as follows: 

The same comparison is used in the Mongol narrative (Works of the Peking Mission^ iv, 
43) by the deliverers of Chingiz-Kh^: “ When a bird hunted by a kite hides in thick 
grass, the thick grass saves its life; if this is so with grass, we should be worth less 
than it if we did not help a man who had fled to us.^’ 

^ Vdsd (regulation, law): the fuller form jjLJl (in Mongolian Dzasak) is used 
by Ibn BatfOta {Voyages d^lbn Batoutah^ textc et trad, par C. Defr^mery et le 
Dr. Sanguinetti, Paris, 1855, 4o)* Another term in Was^f {MS. Pub. Lib., v, 

3, 24, f. 390, ; Hammcr-Purgstall, Geschichte der Goldenen Horde, S. 183, 

Tundschin) ; in the abridged edition of the Ta’rikh-i Arba* UlQs of Ulughbeg a quite 
incomprehensible term is used (Cod. Mus. Brit. Add. 26,190, f. 56). 

Cf. also my paper “ Persidskaya nadpis* na styenye mecheti Manuche,” 1911 
{Aniyskaya Seriya, N. 5), p. 31, w'hcre another term “tankghal yarligh’* is quoted 
from Wassal. 
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princes to deliberate on affairs of state these leaves were pro- 
duced, and matters were decided according to their contents ^ 
Whether any of the historians ever saw a copy of the Yasa is 
unknown. The most detailed account of the regulations of the 
is found in the Egyptian writer Maqrizi^ (TaqI ad-Din 
Ahmad, d. 845/1441'-^). 

Along with this, the Mongols borrowed from the Chinese the 
custom of writing down the sayings of the Khans and publishing 
them after their death. It stands to reason that such notes were 
made only when the Khan himself desired it, endeavouring in 
such cases to clothe his words in poetic form, or at least in 
rhythmic prose These maxims were called by the Turkish 
word “ bilik (knowledge). The biliks of Chingiz-Khan were 
studied and taught; in China on one occasion the question of 
the succession to the throne was settled in favour of that aspirant 
43 who displayed the most thorough | knowledge of these biliks^. 
Some of Chingiz-Khan s biliks are quoted by Rashid ad-Din in 
a supplement to his book \ 

Their brilliant victories contributed to the development of 
Mongol national sentiment^, and under its influence the Mongols 
and their Khans began to aspire to know the history of their 
nation, and to save from oblivion the great exploits of their 
fathers. The difference between history and legend was as little 
known to the Mongols as to other primitive peoples. In all 
probability even the teachers of the Mongols, the Uighurs, had 
no real historical treatises; at any rate, Juwayni and Rashid 
ad-Din quote from their books only fantastic legends on the 
origin of their nation \ Under the influence of milieu, of class- 
tendencies, and so on, different versions of the traditions of 
Chingiz-Khan, of his ancestors, of his companions in arms, and 
of the formation of his empire were bound to arise. It is difficult 
to determine when these tales first began to be written down. 
According to one of Rashid ad-Dins narratives Jaghatay’s 
Chinese wazlr already had in his possession, even before his 
preferment, one such list containing the history of Chingiz-Khan s 


' Ed. Muh. Qazwlnl, i, 17 sq, Cf. Quatremere, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse 
par Raschid^eldin, Paris, 1836, p. clxi. 

* Text and French trans. in S. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie arabe^ 2* ^d., ii, oa sq, 
160 sq.; Russian trans. in Prof. Berezin’s Oikerk vnutrennynvo ustroistva ulusa 
IJzhuchievay St. P., 1863 (* Trudy^ part viii), pp. 25-31. 

^ Rashid ad-Din, ed. Blochet, p. 195. 

^ D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols^ ii, 506-7. 

* Trudy, xv, p, laosq. Prof. Berezin {Trudy, xv, 173) and Prof. VasiPev {Zapiski, 
iv, 381) erroneously confuse the biliks with x^eydsd. 

* Volentes nomen suum, hoc est Moal, exattare super omne nomen {Recueil de 
voye^es it de mhioires, pubL par la Soc. de geographic, t. iv, Paris, 1839, p. 359). 

’ Kadloff, Kudatku-Bilik in Trcmsscription, pp. xxv sq., xli sq , K voprosu ob 
uigurakh, pp. 40 sq., 56 sq. 
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campaigns ^ There has come down to us, in the original and 
in a Chinese translation, a narrative composed in Mongolia in 
1240^. The late Prof. Berezin called this narrative, not quite 
happily, “ the Mongol-Chinese Chronicle ; it differs from all 
chronicles by the fact that the events are not related by years, 
the chronology being extremely vague and confused. In our 
view this curious monument must be taken as a product of the 
heroic epos. The outstanding heroes are much more highly 
praised by the author than are Chingiz-Khan and his family. 
Chingiz-Khan, according to the author, while yet a child 
murdered his brother, which caused his mother to bewail | the 44 
cruel manners of her eldest sons, and to compare them to beasts 
of prey ^; subsequently he treacherously killed one of his faithful 
servants^. In the same way the accusation is made against 
Uguday that he ‘‘ from personal resentment secretly killed 
a faithful and devoted’* companion in arms^ On the other 
hand, the author unconditionally approves of the pretensions of 
the heroes, one of whom openly required that Chingiz-Khan 
should obey his counsels in all matters ^ A recommendation is 
put into Chingiz-Khan’s own mouth to show respectful deference 
to the Khan’s guards, ue, the military aristocracy The ideal 
of the hero of the steppe, with his irrepressible valour, his un¬ 
wavering fidelity to the head of his nation, and unlimited hospi¬ 
tality is traced in the poem in high relief. As regards external 
events, the author dwells chiefly on the wars which took place 
in Eastern Asia, and only in a few words touches on the Mongol 
campaigns in the west. 

The same material, in a different light, of course, is found in 
the official redaction of the Mongol tradition, which has come 
down to us in a Persian and a Chinese reworking. We know 
that the Mongol emperors in China gave some attention to the 
working-up of Mongol history; under the Emperor Kai-san 
(1308-11), for example, an official history of the Mongols of this 


' Rashid ad-Din, ed. Blochtt, p. 195. 

* On the Mongolian original see pamphlet of A. M. Pozdnyeev (St. P., Zap. Russk, 
Arkheol, Ob.y 1883); on the Mongolian title {Afongoiun nigucha tobchiyan = Secret 
History of the Mongols) see now Prof. Pelliot in T"oung PaOy xiv (1913), p. 131 sq. 
The Russian translation of Palladius, made from the Chinese (the Mongolian original 
had not then been found), is included in IVorks of the Peking Mission, vol. iv. The 
Mongolian original was to have been published by Pozdnyeev in Russia, and will now 
be published by Prof. Pelliot (see his promise in ii, xv, 132). 

• IVorks of the Peking Mission, iv, 30-40. 

^ Ihid, iv, 69. ® IbuL, iv, 159. 

• Ibid., iv, 61, ’ Ibid., iv, 129, 

* It is in this sense evidently that the description of the dwelling of Sorkhanshira, 
the noble rescuer of Tamuchin, is to be understood: “His dwelling could be 
recognized from afar by the noise of whipping of mares’ milk, which went on from 
dusk to dawn ” {IVorks of the Peking Mission^ iv, 43). The prosaic explanation put 
forward by Palladius {ibu/., p. 180), “ Th^ preparation of Kumis or wine was perhaps 
an obligation on the house of Sorkhanshira,” is hardly correct. 
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sort was composed ^ After the fall of the Mongol domination, 
a detailed history of the deposed dynasty (Yiian-shi = History 
of the Yuan dynasty) was put together, in accordance with the 
Chinese custom. Unfortunately only an abridged edition of this 
history has so far been translated into a European language 
In the works of European sinologues, sayings and quotations 
from the full text of the Yiian-shi are sometimes cited, which 
show us that a complete translation of the book would give us 
much new information. | 

45 In Persia the composition of the history of the Mongols was 
entrusted by Ghazan-Khan (1295-1304) to the wazir Rashid 
ad-Din. A physician by profession and the author of many 
theological treatises, Fadlallah Rashid ad-Din b. ‘Imad ad-Dawla 
Abu'l-Khayr^ had already entered government service in the 
reign of Abagha-Khan (1265-82), and in 697/1298 was appointed 
wazir. Ghazan instructed him to compose a history of the 
Mongol empire which would be accessible to the people^. 
The official chronicle of the Mongols was preserved in the 
treasury of the Ilkhan; from Rashid ad-Din s description this 
chronicle, written in the Mongolian language and Mongolian 
script, was made up of separate fragments which had never been 
put into order. The book was considered sacred, and no one 
had access to it, so that historians could not make use of it, but 
drew their information ‘‘from the mouths of simple people 
Our author has probably the same chronicle in view when, in 
his account of the Tayjiut tribe he quotes the “ Golden Book " ^ 
(Altan-depter), which was “ always preserved in the treasury of 
the Khan in the hands of the oldest amirs.” The unknown 
author of a genealogical history of the Mongols, written in the 
fifteenth century, remarks of one of Uguday's officials (bitikchi): 
“ He belonged to the ... ® tribe ; they guarded the Golden Book 


' AbeURemusat, Nouveaux melanges asiatiques^ ii, 3. 

2 lakinth, Istoriya pervykh chetyrekh khanov iz doma Chingizova^ St. P., 1829; 
Douglas, The Life of Jenghis Khan j London, 1877, On the composition and contents 
of the Yuan-shi cf. Bretschneider, Med. Res.^ i, 180-91; on other Chinese works 
P. Pelliot in J.A.^ ii, xv (1920), 131 sq. 

* Detailed accounts of the life and works of Rashid ad-Din were inserted by 
Quatrem^re in the preface to the part of the “Collection of Chronicles” published and 
translated by him (^Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, t. i, Paris, 1836). Cf. now 
E. Blochet, Introduction h fkistoire des Mongols par Fadl Allah Rachid ad-Din, 
Leyden-London, 1910, and my review in Mir Islama, i (1912), pp. 56-107. 

^ According to D*Ohsson {Histoire des Mongols, i, p. xxxv) the author received 
this order in 702/1302-3; this date is not in Quatremere. 

* Quatremere, pp. 74-5. 

* Sbornik lyetopisei, Istoriya mongo lev, sochinenie Rashid-Eddina* Introduction 
in Prof. Berezin’s translation, .St. P., 1859, p. 183 ; Persian text (St. P., 1861), p. 344. 

^ In the MSS. we find the readings and ; Quatremere 

(p. 74) suggesU yji ^jUI. 

* Name unknown. 
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of Chingiz-Khan ; no one outside his family and that of the king 
had seen this book^/* The Tajik Rashid ad-Din can scarcely 
have made direct use of the sacred chronicle of the Mongols; 
he learned the traditions about the Mongols verbally from the 
mouth of the greatest expert on Mongol history, Pulad-chink- 
sank, the representative of the Great Khan at the Persian court, 
and from the mouth of Ghazan himself, whose knowledge of 
history was surpassed by that of Pulad (or Fulad) alone 
Rashid ad-Din's narrative is often in verbal agreement with the 
Yuan-shi, the common source, of course, being the Mongol 
official chronicle. In those cases when the Mongol tradition | 
did not afford sufficient information about some campaign, the 46 
author drew on the books of the nations who had been invaded 
by the Mongols; of these he mentions the Chinese, Indians, 
Uighurs, and Qipchaqs. The history of the conquest of the 
Muslim lands is related exclusively from the work of Juvvaynl. 

The work was still unfinished when Ghazan-Khan died. His 
brother and successor tJljaytu entrusted Rashid ad-Din with 
a still more extensive task, namely, the composition of a history 
of all the nations who had come into relation with the Mongols. 
The author availed himself of the assistance of scholars of 
different nations resident at the Persian court; thus the history 
of India was composed with the help of the Kashmiri hermit 
Kamalashri, and the history of China with the assistance of two 
learned Chinese, Li-ta-chi and Maksun ^ (?), on the basis of 
a book composed by three Buddhist priests. We do not know 
what Europeans supplied Rashid ad-Din with material for his 
history of the Franks. The information set forth in this part of 
his work is also distinguished by great accuracy ; in the account 
of the relations between the Pope and the Emperor the import¬ 
ance of the former is somewhat exaggerated, from which it may 
be concluded that Rashid ad-Din’s European collaborators 
belonged, as might have been expected, to the priesthood. The 
whole work was completed in 710/1310-11 and was originally 
divided into three volumes; the first included the history of the 
Mongols, the second universal history and the history of the 
reign of Oljaytu (according to Rashid ad-Din’s plan this part of 
the book was to be continued by other historians), and the third 
was a geographical supplement ^ Later on the author substi- 


' 7ifjr/5, p. 159 (Kitab Mu'izz al-Ansab), 

* D’Ohsson, iv, 359-60. 

* Thus in Quatreinere, p. Ixxviii; in Collections scientifiqxus^ iii, 106, S ; in 
Blochet, IniroiluctioHj tT'r., 98, 

* The history of Oljaytu was, according to Wassar, canied down to 712 (Quatre- 
mere, p. Ixxi). 

* Qualremire, pp. 50-61. 
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tutcd another division for this; it appears that he made a 
separate third volume of the short summary of universal history, 
which was originally included in the second volume as the first 
chapter (fasl) of the first section (qism) of the second part (bib), 
the geographical supplement forming the fourth volume The 
whole work received the title of “ The Collection of Chronicles ” 
(Jarni* at-Tawarikh); the first volume, written on the instructions 
of Ghazan, retained, by Oljaytu s wish, the name of TaVikh-i 
GhazanL | 

47 Thus Rashid ad-Din's work took the form of a vast historical 
encyclopaedia, such as no single people, either in Asia or in 
Europe, possessed in the Middle Ages. The very possibility of 
the creation of such a work with the assistance of learned men 
of all nations shows what might have been the results, under 
more favourable circumstances, of the Mongol invasion, which 
had connected the most far distant civilized peoples with one 
another. Rashid ad-Din himself believed that posterity would 
make use of his works. He translated all his Persian works into 
Arabic ‘S, and all his Arabic works into Persian, and took steps 
to ensure that copies of all his works in both languages should 
be made annually ^ Nevertheless, the “ Collection of Chronicles ” 
was not preserved intact even in the historians native land. 
PTom Rashid ad-Dln’s own testimony^ it is evident that even 
during his lifetime there existed a strong party against him 
among the Muslim bookmen. In 1318, in the reign of Abu 
Sa‘Id, he was accused of treachery and executed; after this, 
naturally, all care for the dissemination of copies of his works 
came to an end. A fourteenth-century historian, Muhammad b. 
‘All ash-Shabangaral, the author of the Majma> al-Ansdb^' 
(Collection of Genealogies), while recognizing Rashid ad-Din’s 
learning, accuses him of intrigues makes no use whatever of his 
work, and does not even mention the latter. Another contem¬ 
porary of our author, Abu’I^asim ‘Abdallah b. ‘All al-KashanI, 
the author of a “ History of Uijaytu accuses Rashid ad-Din of 

^ Quatremere, pp. Ixxii-lxxiv, clix-clx, 

* In one of the MSS. of the Bodleian I.ibrary there is preserved the Arabic 
translation of part of the ** Collection of Chronicles,” devoted to the history of China 
(MS. Arab, b i). On more important extracts from the Arabic tranilation of the 
“Collection of Chronicles” see Morley, Descriptive Cal. of Historical MSS. .. .in 
the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ London, 1854, PP* 5 » 

* Quatremere, pp. cxxxiv-cxxxix, clxvii. 

* Ibid.^ pp. V, exxvi. 

* An autograph MS. of this work is preserved in the Asiatic Mus. (d 566); cf. also 
Rieu, Catalogue^ i, 83-4. 

* MS. As. Mus., d 5^, ff. 23a, 335 b. 

’ A copy of this treatise which belonged to the late Ch. Schefer is now preserved 
in Paris (cf. Blocbet, Catalogue . . . Schefer^ MSS. persans, i, no. 1419, p. 95 sq.), and 
there is another in Constantinople, Aya Sofia 3019, cf. my article in Zapishi^ xviii, 0119; 
Siitsbeim, Das Geschenk aus der Seldschukengeschichte, Leiden, 1909, p.xi. According 
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plagiarism, and represents himself (Kashani) as the actual author 
of the “Collection of Chronicles”; Rashid ad-Din, '‘by the 
hands of cursed Jews,” presented this work for the sultan’s 
inspection in his own name, and received in return for it fifty 
tomans in money and great possessions giving an annual income 
of twenty tomans ; | of this remuneration, in spite of the promises 48 
he had previously made, he did not share a single dirham with 
the real author^ It is difficult to say what grounds there were 
for this claim; it is very possible that Kashani took some part 
in the collection of materials for Rashid ad-Din. There were 
other historians in the fourteenth century, such as Wassaf, who 
even after the execution of Rashid ad-Din continued to refer 
with unabated respect to his personality and his work; but not 
even the historian’s sons, though one of them occupied the post 
of wazir from 1328 to 1336, took any measures for the discovery 
and dissemination of copies of this work. The looting of the 
quarter which had belonged to Rashid ad-Din’s family in 
Tabriz -^ (in 1336) probably also contributed to the disappearance 
of copies of his works. When at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the collection of those parts of the “ Collection of 
Chronicles” which had been preserved was taken in hand by 
order of the sultan Shahrukh, it was already impossible to find 
a complete copy of this work. At the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century even the copies which were made under Shah¬ 
rukh and his sons were considered lost, and Quatrem^^re, when 
he undertook an edition of Rashid ad-Din’s work in 1836, knew 
only of that part of the book which related to the history of the 
Mongols 

At the present time a fairly considerable number of manu¬ 
scripts of the “ Collection of Chronicles ” are known, and only 
the history of Oljaytu * and the geographical supplement have 
not as yet been found. Judging from the catalogues of European 
libraries, there exists only one manuscript of the fourteenth 


to Swssheiin, the Schefer MS. is copied from the Constantinople MS. To the same 
author belongs a work on universal history (down to the fall of Baghdad), the first 
part of which is preserved in one MS. of the Berlin Library (no. 368 in Pertsch’s 

catalogue). The same work is mentioned by Mlrkhwand (where is to be read 

for under the title of The Cream of Chronicles iJjj). 

' Centenaire de CA.L.O.V. A'ecueil de memoires^ Paris, 1895, p. 12. A better 
text (from the Constantinople MS.) in Zapiskiy xviii, 0122 sq. 

* Qnatrem^re, p. Hi. 

* Cf. Morley, Descriptive Cat.j p. 3, on the discovery of other parts of the 

for the first time in 1838. 

* A copy of the containing the history of CljaytQ, was found in 

1923 by Ahmad Z^'i Walidi in the Library of Meshhed {Dull, de tAcad,y 1924, 
p. 247 sq.).‘ 
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century, namely, that of the British Museum Add. 16,688 In 
the manuscript itself we find a much later date (3rd Dhu’l-Hijja 
930 = and October, 1524), but according to Dr. Rieu this date 
refers only to a few leaves (a, 3, 2^91~3) written by a much later 
hand, the transcriber of which endeavoured to counterfeit the 
hand of his predecessor. This copy has, as a supplement to the 
book, a chapter on the accession of tJljaytu, written not by 
Rashid ad-Din himself, but by his copyist, who speaks of the 
wazir as his contemporary. Nevertheless, the manuscript is by 
no means distinguished by that accuracy which might have been 
presumed from its antiquity. It is sufficient to note that 
49 according to this | manuscript (fol. 8) Jaghatay had six sons in 
all, whereas further on (fol. 17), as in the other manuscripts, there 
is mention of the seventh son of this Khan. 

The remaining manuscripts all belong either to the fifteenth 
century or to still later dates; apparently we are indebted for 
the preservation, if not of the whole of the ‘‘ Collection of 
Chronicles,” at least of a considerable part of it, exclusively to 
the enlightened care of Shahrukh and his fellow-workers. The 
establishment of the text presents great difficulties; even if only 
the fine and old copies are compared with each other we find 
a whole series of very material contradictions, especially in the 
genealogy of the Chingizids. One of the oldest and best copies 
(written in 810/1407-8) was formerly in the Public Library in 
Petrograd, but is now unfortunately lost^. 

Even before the appearance of Rashid ad-Dln*s work, in 
Sha‘ban 699 (spring of 1300), ‘Abdallah b. Fadlallah, who subse¬ 
quently received the surname of Wassaf al-Hadrat (His Majesty's 
panegyrist), had begun to write his history of the Mongols. As 
is well known, Wassafs work is written in an extremely pompous 
style, and is regarded as the best example of Persian eloquence 'K 
The author gives himself out as the immediate continuator of 
Juwayni, of whose work he held a very high opinion, and there- 


' Rieu, Catalogue^ pp, 78-9. The MS. in the Royal As. Soc. (Morley, p. 11 ; Arabic 
translation of a part of the work) bears the date a. h, 714. 

* Cf. Zapiski^ XV, 232, on a very fair copy of the Tashkent with 

the proper names (in genealogies) transcribed in Uighur letters. 

The introduction (on Turkish and Mongol tribes) and the history of Chingiz*Khan 
has been edited and translated by Berezin {Trudyy v, vii, xiii, xv); a part of the 
from Uguday to Timfir (the grandson of Qubilay) by Blochet in the 

Gibb Mem. Series, vol. xviii, 2; the history of Hulagu by Quatremire (cf. sup., 
p. 44, n. 3). On Rashid ad-Dln and his works cf. Browne, iii, 68-87, with an 
interesting list (pp. 80 sq.) of Rashid ad-Dln’s letters contained in a MS. previously 
unknown. 

• The book is generally known as the TaMkh-i Was^f; the title given by the 

author was (Book of the division of provinces 

and passing of the times). 
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fore begins his own narrative with the death of Mangu. His 
account of the events of the reign of Qubilay differs in many 
very material points from that of Rashid ad-Din, and in some 
cases it is difficult to determine on which side the truth lies. 
The first four parts of the work were presented to the Sultan 
Uljaytu and the Wazir Rashid ad-Din on Thursday, 24th Muhar- 
ram 712^ (1st June, 1312). After bringing his narrative down 
to the year 710, the author subjoins to it an account of the 
origin of the Mongol empire, of the dynasty of the Khwarazm- 
shahs, and of Hulagu’s expedition (following Juwaynl). 

The fifth part was written later it contains the conclusion | 
of the history of the Mongols, and a chapter on the Juchids and 50 
Jaghataids, in which the author agrees with Rashid ad-Din’s 
narrative, even in those cases when he himself in the first book 
related the same events differently. After this the author con¬ 
tinues the history of the Hulagids down to the suppression of the 
revolt of the Amir QurmishI (719/1319). The first book was 
edited and translated into German by Hammer-Purgstall ^ and 
the whole work was printed at Bombay in 1269/1853^. 

At the end of 717 (in the preface is given the date 15th 
Shawwal = 31st December, 1317) Banakatl (Abu Sulayman 
Dawud b. AbuM-Fadl Muhammad, the court poet of Ghazan- 
Khan) wrote a treatise under the title of “ Garden of the intelli¬ 
gent with reference to the annals of the aristocracy and genea¬ 
logies ” (Rawdat uli’l-albab fl tawarikh al-akabir wa’l-ansab). 
This work is in reality no more than a copy of Rashid ad-Din’s 
“ Collection of Chronicles,'’ to which the author adds only a very 
insignificant supplement dealing with his own tiniest 

In the fourteenth century there appeared also the historical 
and geographical compositions of Hamdallah b. Abu Bakr Mus- 
tawfl Qazwini ^ The historical work, which bears the title of 


' The first part of the book was submitted to Ghazan-Khan on Sunday, 13th Rajab, 
702 (3rd March, 1303); see Quatrem^re, p. xiii. 

According to D’Ohsson (i, p. xxxiii) and Rieu ((TaA, p. 16O in 728 ; in MS. Pub. 
Lib. V, 3, 24, the years 717 (f. 424) and 718 (f. 425) are indicated as the year when 
this part was composed, but these dates are incorrect, as in the same passage it is 
stated that at that time the Jaghataid Ilchigiday was already reigning. The litho¬ 
graphed (Indian) edition has 727 (p. 607) and 718 (p. 608 : 

* Geschichte lVassa/s,\\{cnj 1856. On the author and his work cf. Browne, iii, 67 sq. 

* There docs not seem to be a copy of this edition in the Brit. Mus.; the printed 
catalogue (p. 45) mentions only another Persian edition (vol. i only), Tabriz, 
1272/1865-6. 

* Cf. Rieu, Co/., jm, 79-80. There is also a MS. of this work in Petrograd Univ. 
Library (No. 285). The statements made by Browne (iii, 100 sq.) regarding this work 
are not quite correct. All that Banakat! says about Europe (Roman Emperors and 
Popes) and China (account of printing) is borrowed from Rashid ad-Din (see Rashid 
ad*Dln*s text about printing in China, published by Baron Rosen in ColUctiom 
sdentifiques^ iii, 107 sq.). 

* On the author and his work cf. the very full account in Browne, iii, 87-100. 

E 
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“Selected History'* (Ta’rikh-i Guzida), was written in 735/ 
1334-5, and brought down to 730/1330 ^ We arc given in it 
a short account of general history, which is not, however, devoid 
of importance. Where Rashid ad-Din, in relating the history of 
the Samanids and the early Ghaznevids, transcribes word for 
word the Persian translation of‘Utbls book, Qazwini gives us 
some data which are not found in *Utbi, but in favour of which 
some other sources speak. Thus the history of the conflict of 
the Samanid government with the Simjurids is related by him 
not as in ‘Utbi, but as in Gardizi and ‘Awfl Qazwini s account 
of the Jaghataids^ is very short, and apparently not very trust¬ 
worthy. At the end of the book there are added accounts of 
many shaykhs, arranged in chronological order; finally at the 
end of his life the author subjoined to his book a narrative of 
the later events of the fourteenth century, and brought it down 
I to I 744/1343-4. His son Zayn ad-Din continued his father’s 
narrative down to the conquest of Persia by Timur. The 
chapter on the Samanids was published by Schefer as a supple¬ 
ment to his edition of Narshakhi’s work and the chapter on the 
Saljuqids in the Journal Asiaiique^^ An edition of the whole 
work was printed by Melgunov in 1873, but has not seen the 
light®. It has now been published in facsimile from an ancient 
(fifteenth century), but not very correct, manuscript by Prof. 
E. G. Browne in the Gibb Memorial Series (vol. xiv), with 
an abridged translation and indices. 

Qazwlnl’s geographical work, entitled “ Heart’s Delight ” 
(Nuzhat al-Qulub), was written in 740/1339. The author does 
not confine himself, like his contemporaries (Abu’l-Fida and 
Dimashqi), to a repetition of the statements of the tenth-century 
geographers, but notes the changes which had taken place since 
then. In addition to this he gives us detailed information on 
the administrative division of Persia in the period of Mongol 
domination, and on the taxes levied from each province. His 
work is also of importance for linguists as one of the few medieval 
monuments of the Mongolian language; in the cosmographical 
part of the book the names of various animals are given in 
parallel in Persian, Turkish, and Mongolian. The Nuzhat al- 
Qulub was printed in its entirety in Bombay in 1311/1894, and 
has since been published and translated by G. le Strange in the 
Gibb Memorial Series (vol, xxiii, 1915-1918) Some chapters 

^ Cf. Rieu, Catalogue^ pp. 80-83. * Texts, pp. ii-ia, 91-3. 

* Ed. Browne, pp. 576 sq. 

* Description de Boukhara, (fc,, pp. 99-1 ii. 

® 4® s^ric, tt. xi, xii (1848). 

* In Petrograd University Library there is a MS. of the Ta*rlkh-i Guzfda (No. 153) 
written in Dhol Qa^a 813 (March 1411). 

On the versified chronicle of the same author see Eth6, in Grundriss, ii, 336 
Blochet, Introduction, p. iofisq.; Browne, iii, 95. 
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were published by Schefer as a supplement to his edition of the 
Siyasat-Namah^ 

We shall not linger over the other historical and geographical 
compositions written in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in Persia and Western Asia, which have little relation to Turkes¬ 
tan, at least to the period which forms the subject of the present 
investigation The facts which we have brought forward prove 
that historical literature attained in Persia at this period a con¬ 
siderable degree of development, and that we possess a sufficient 
number of sources for the study of the history of the Mongol 
domination in Persia, Unfortunately the same cannot be said of 
the history of Central Asia. Political disturbances among the 
descendants of Jaghatay did not favour | the development of 5 ^ 
science and literature; besides, Persian culture did not attain 
complete supremacy there. The Uighur alphabet^ was widely 
used as well as the Arabic ; we find Uighur writers even at the 
court of the Timurids, down to and including the last representa¬ 
tives of that dynasty ^ The term “ bakhshi (from the Sanskrit 
bhikshu) was applied equally to Uighur scribes and to Buddhist 
hermits; in explaining this word the author of the Jaghatay 
dictionary says that it was the name given to “ those scribes of 
the kings of Turkestan who knew no Persian whatsoever 
Under the Jaghatay Khans these scribes were apparently in 
greater favour at the court than the representatives of Muslim 
culture, and the chronicling of historical events was completely 
in their hands. Quite definite indications of the existence of 
Uighur writings have, as we shall see farther on, been preserved, 
whereas we do not know of a single Muslim literary composition 
written by the desire of any Jaghatay Khan. There has come 
down to us only one historical treatise written in Central Asia 
at this period, the ‘‘ Supplement to the dictionary ‘ Surah ’ ” of 
Abu’l-Fadl b. Muhammad, known as Jamal Qarshl. The author 
in 681/1282 translated into Persian the Arabic dictionary of 
al-Jauhari and at the very beginning of the fourteenth century 
wrote (in Arabic) the “Supplement ” to it, in which we find some 


' Siasset Nameh^ supplement, pp. 141-235. 

2 Reference should be made also to the work of Abu Sa^adat ‘Abdallah b. ‘All 
aUYamani al-Yafi‘i called Mirrors of the gardens of Paradise with reference to the 
knowledge of human vicissitudes^ written in the fourteenth century. In this work 
the events are arranged in chronological order, the greatest attention being given 
to biographies of shaykhs and scholars. From this book we have taken the account 
of the famous shaykh Najm ad-Din Kubra pp. 154--5). On the author and 

his works see Brock., ii, 176 sq. 

* Abel-R^musat, Recherches sur les langues tartans, Paris, 1820, i, 40; Notices et 
Extraits^ v, 586-7, 

^ Cf. Zapiski, X, 219. 

® Cf. Budagov’s dictionary, s, v. (sic for 

* On the Arabic work and the Persian translation see Brock., i, 128 and 296. 

E 2 
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information on several Central Asian dynasties, and especially 
about the shaykhs and scholars who enjoyed a reputation in 
Central Asia. His accounts are often of a legendary character, 
but he sometimes gives us valuable historical and chronological 
data; in addition to this, his account of the shaykhs who were 
his own contemporaries gives us some idea of the intellectual life 
of this period. The work was written in Kashghar at the desire 
of the head of the local priesthood, quite independently of the 
Mongol court. The first known copy of the “ Supplement ” was 
discovered in Central Asia towards the end of last century by 
M. S. Andreev, and was sent through V. P. Nalivkin to the 
Asiatic Museum in Petrograd^. | 

53 The author of the abridgement of the history of Ulugh-beg 
cites the “abridged collection(Muhtasar) of the “great amir'’ 
Khujandl, but this work was probably not written before the 
period of Timur, as it throws Timur’s ancestor, Kharacharmoyon, 
into some prominence‘s. The “ History of the family of Chingiz ” 
of Muhammad Tashkandi, mentioned by Hajji Khalifa^, was 
written not earlier than the second half of the fifteenth century, 
as is shown by the citations from this work which we find in the 
book of the historian JannabI, who wrote at the end of the 
sixteenth century 

The Uighur writings could not take the place of the Persian 
historical works. The Osmanlis alone of all Turkish peoples 
have acquired the ability to discriminate between the historical 
and the legendary; the Uighurs, apparently, had no historical 
works in our sense of the word ^ Naturally the information 
regarding the history of the Mongols, which was taken by the 
historians from Mongol and Uighur sources, has a purely 
legendary character; such, for example, is the account of the 
death of Tuluy, who sacrificed himself to the spirits as a ransom 
for his brother Uguday. This story is found in the Chinese 
history^', in Rashid ad-Din and the Kast-Mongolian bard®, 
who is also, as we have seen, sympathetic towards Tuluy and his 
sons. Similar tendentious stories were also disseminated in the 
kingdoms of the Juchids and the Jaghataids. The author of 
the abridgement of the history of Ulugh-beg, speaking of the 
accusations brought against Juchl by Jaghatay and Uguday, adds 


' viii, 353 and xi, 283-7 ; pp. 128-52. On another (better) MS. 

bought by me in 1902 see Zapiski^ xv, 271 sq. On the reading of the word 
Zjipiski, xi, 286, and Texts, p. 140: eUjJ ^ 

* Texts, p, 162. 8 Haji-Khalfa, iii, 109. 

^ MS. As. Mus. 528, p. 441. V. Tiesenhauacn, Sbornik mate.rialov, tfc,, i, St. P., 
*884, Pp. 535-8. 

® See above, p. 43. • Wcrks of the Peking Mission, iv, 254. 

’ Ed. Blochet, p. 220 sq. D’Ohsson, ii, 58-9. 

* W^rks of the Peking Mission^ iv, 154. 
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that these accusations were set down in detail in the annals of 
the learned men of the Jaghatay kingdom, but that their absence 
of foundation is demonstrated by the testimony of all impartial 
historians. As the abridgement of the history of Ulugh-beg 
was written in the period of Uzbeg overlordship, the author used 
also Juchid legends'. 

The doubtful trustworthiness of the Uighur writers is at once 
evident from the facility with which falsifications of the history 
of the Jaghatay ulus were made to oblige Timur. Timur, having 
commissioned | the Persian historian Nisjam ad-Din Sham! to 54 
write the account of his campaigns, at the same time made use 
of the services of Uighur writers, who composed a verse chronicle 
of his campaigns in TurkishIt is probably to the same 
Uighurs that the fantastic legend of the pact said to have been 
concluded between the brothers Qabul, the ancestor of Chingiz- 
Khan, and Qachuli, the ancestor of Timur, is indebted for its 
origin. According to this agreement the descendants of the 
former were to occupy the throne and the descendants of the 
latter the post of wazir. At the same time, so the story goes, 
there was drawn up a document furnished with a red seal; 
the agreement was renewed between Chingiz-Khan and Khara- 
char or Qarachar (the descendant of Qachuli), and subsequently 
between Duva-Khan and Ilengir (the grandson of Kharachar), 
but the document subsequently disappeared during the disturbed 
reign of‘Ali-Sultan. On the strength of this agreement Khara¬ 
char and several of his descendants were sovereign rulers of the 
Jaghatay kingdom. No historian of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, as d'Ohsson ^ has already pointed out, speaks of 
any such authority possessed by Kharachar and his descendants ; 
nevertheless, the legend of these absolute wazirs, which was 
evidently designed to buttress the rights of Timur himself, still 
continues to lead some European scholars into error. We first 
find it in some historians of the fifteenth century, who were 
dependent on Uighur sources. 

Of these historical works, the one which enjoys the greatest 
reputation is the “Book of Victory” (Zafar-Namah) of Sharaf 
ad-Din ‘All Yazdi ’*, who wrote in 828/1425. The title, which 


' Tixts^ pp. 162-4. 

* On this chronicle and its title cf. Zapiski^ xv, i88. 

* The most detailed account of this document is found in the abridgement of the 
history of Ulugh-beg. Cf. Miles, The Shajrat ul Atrak^ London, 1838, p. 373. 

* Plistoire des Mongols^ ii, 108-9. D’Ohsson’s remark that Kharachar is ngt 
mentioned at all in Rashid ad-Din is incorrect; both in the heroic cycle (Works Pek. 
Miss.y iv, 134) and in Rashid ad-Din (ed. Blochet, p. 178; Trudy^ xv, 144).Kharachar 
is mention^ as one of Jaghatay's amirs, but of his importance in the Jaghatay 
kingdom there is not a word in these sources. 

® Rieu, Ca/., pp. 173-7; Browne, iii, 362-5. 
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was devised by Timur himself, had already been given to his 
own book by Sharaf ad-Din s predecessor, Nizam ad-Din ShamI, 
who wrote a history of Timur during the lifetime of the great 
55 conqueror in 806/1403-4 \ Sharaf 1 ad-Din took over his prede¬ 
cessor’s plan almost without modification, but he made use of the 
Uighur verse chronicle of Timur’s campaigns as well. The 
introduction (muqaddama) to the book is devoted to a sketch of 
the history of the Mongol kingdoms. The history of the 
Jaghatay kingdom is here related very briefly; the author 
evidently used Juwayni and Wassaf, and in part Rashid ad-Din, 
but for the history of the fourteenth century gives hardly anything 
more than the names of the Khans 

In Pars, about 815/1412, an unknown author, living at the 
court of Timur’s grandson Iskandar, wrote a work (the manu¬ 
scripts bear no title ■^) dealing with general history, and based 
chiefly on the works of Hamdallah Qazwini and Rashid ad-Din. 
The author made use, however, of the legendary tales on the 
history of the Jaghatay Khans to a greater extent than the other 
historians. The character of these tales show that they were 
taken from Mongolian or Uighur sources, not Muslim ; thus of 
the Khan Tarmashlrin, who had gained the ill-will of the Mongols 
by his partiality for Islam and Muslim culture, all that is said is 
that he “did not observe the Yasaq, and therefore from every 
corner raised the head of some rebel.” 

Pars was also the native country of Khusraw b. ‘Abid Abar- 


* Rieu, Ca/.,i7o-a: Browne, iii, 361 sq. The MS. in the library of Tashkent 
(No. 14 b; Kal’, Katalog^ pp. i3-r4) is a copy of an earlier work of (ihiyath ad-Din 
Yazdi; this work, now edited (by Zimin and Barthold) in Teksty po istoi ii Srtdnei 
Aziiy i, 1915, was one of the sources of Nizam a( 1 *Din and Sharaf ad-Din. The 
contents are very fully discussed in the introduction, with extracts from Nizam ad-Din^s 
work (on which see ibid.^ i, pp. xxvi sq.) from the Brit. Mus. MS. The whole of 
NijSam ad-Din's work was incorporated by Hafijj-i Abru in the first edition of hi» 
compilation, and is preserved in Constantinople in the librarj' of Damad Ibrahim Pasha, 
No. 919 (cf. Zapiskif xviii, 0138 sq.). 

* As is well known, Sharaf ad-Dln^s work was translated into French by P^tis 
de la Croix {^Histoire de Timur Bee) ; the original was published in Calcutta in 
1887-8 {The Zafamamah by Maulana Sharfuddin Ali of Yazd^ ed, by Maulawi 
Muhammad Ilahdad). Ihe introduction appears neither in the Fiench translation 
nor in the Calcutta edition, and I have made use of the Asiat. Mus. MS., No. 568. 
There are other MSS. in the British Museum, in the Tashkent library, and elsewhere. 

* Rieu, Cat.y p. 1063 sq. There is another copy of this work in the Asiat. Mus. 
(No. 566 b, c). 1 have called this work (in several papers) the “ Anonym of Iskandar 
as the work prererved in the Brit. Mus. Or. 159 (Rieu, p. 180), which is likewise 
lacking both title and author’s name, is called the “Anonym of Shahrukh” (cf. 
Teksty po isterii Srednei Aziiy introd., pp. xxxiii sq.; Zapiski^ xxiii, ao sq.). The 
work described by Eth^ {Cat. of the Bodleian^ pp. ai-a (Elliot 2) under the (false) title of 

^\) is not identical with this work (as was stated in the Rnssian original 


of this book and also in my paper in Zapiski, xvii, 06), but with the 

cf. infra. Cf. alio my paper, The historian Mutawi as author of the v::>L^ 
in But/. Acad, des Sciences^ 1915, pp. 1365-70. 
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quhl\ known by the name of Ibn Mu‘m, the author of a still 
rarer work, “The garden of Chronicles(Firdawsat-TawarIkh), 
written I in 808/1405-6. The author gives only very brief 56 
accounts of the history of a few dynasties, stating the length of 
each sovereign’s reign, the year of his death or deposition, as 
well as the names of the wazirs, generals, and scholars who were 
the contemporaries of each. There is a copy (not quite complete) 
of the chronicle in the Public Library of Petrograd (MS. Dorn 
367), which was apparently written by the author himself. 

The Turkish tales were used also by the unknown author of 
a genealogical history of the Mongols, written in 829/1426, under 
the title of “ The Book celebrating the genealogies in the family 
tree of the Mongol sultans The author quotes Turkish 
historians, Mongol historians, and historians of the Khan’s 
house (uruq). For the history and genealogy of Timur’s ances¬ 
tors the author takes from these sources the same legendary 
material as did Sharaf ad-DTn, but he sometimes gives us 
interesting information which is not found in the other sources. 
The genealogy of the Timurids was continued by some other 
author down to the end of the dynasty \ 

In the reign of Shahrukh, and not entirely independently of 
the court, there was written “Fasih’s digest” (Mujmil-i Fasihi), 
the work of Ahmad b, Muhammad Fasih al-Khwafi^ This 
gives a short chronological synopsis of events from the beginning 
of the Muhammadan era to the lifetime of the author, who wrote 
in 845/144T. In spite of its brevity Fasih's compilation is not 
without importance, and gives us some new information, 
especially concerning the shaykhs and writers in Central Asia 
and Persia. 

Of Shahrukh’s court historian, Hafiz-i Abru (Shihab ad-Din 
‘Abdallah b. Lutfallah al-Khwafi^^, d. 833/1430), and of his 
compilations, both historical and geographical, I have spoken 
elsewhere in detaiP. Hafiz-i Abru’s historical compilation 

‘ On the town of Abarquh see Yaqut, i, 85-7. 

* On this work see Dom, Cat. des manuscrits et Xylographes orimtaux dt la BihL 
Imp. Publ.y St. P., 185a, pp. 265-7. Horn, Asadfs neupersisches Worterbnch 
LughaM Furs” {Abh. der Km. Ges. der Wiss. zu Cbtt.^ N. F., B. I., No. 8), S. 30, 
al-Mu%affariya (Shornik statei, Ac.), pp. 335 sq. 

* Cf. aOhsson, Histoire des Mongols p. xlv; Rieu, Caialogti€y p. 183; Texts y p. 159. 

^ ** Bakhshls who know Turkish and Uighars who speak Mongol ” (f. 8: 

quoted also by an unknown author 

in the Oxford MS. Th. Hyde 31 (Eth^, Catalogue, p. 83). The date of this work 
is not earlier than the fourteenth century, as the author quotes Yafi‘i (f. 116). 

® Bulletin de la classe hist.^phil, de PAcad. Imp. des Sciences, vol. ii, pp. i sq.; 
Collections scienti/iques, iii, 111-13; Bcrzhe, Aro/X-iV Kata log Tiflisskoi j^b. bibl., 
Tiflis, 1861, p, 1033. 

* Not NCIr ad-Din Lutfallah b. 'Abdallah al-HarawT, as is stated in European 
Citalo^es, following an erroneous statement by *Abd ar-Razzaq Samarqandl, 

* al>Mutaffariyay pp. 1-28, and afterwards Zapiski, xviii, 0138-0144; Bulletin 
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57 I C* The Cream of Chronicles **) was the chief source used by 
‘Abd ar-Razzaq Samarqandi, the author of a work entitled ** The 
rising-place of the two lucky constellations and meeting-place of 
the two seas^.” This work, written between 87a and 875, deals 
with the history of the years between 704 and 875. ‘Abd ar- 
Razzaq’s account of the history of Timur differs in many respects 
from Sharaf ad-Din’s account, and either he or Hafiz-i Abru 
apparently made use of the “anonym of Iskandar.” In the 
East ‘Abd ar-Razzaq*s work entirely supplanted that of his 
predecessor; for example, the very popular story in the East of 
Shahrukh's embassy to China was taken by all later historians 
from ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, although it is told in greater detail by 
Hafiz-i Abru We find the same story (but very briefly told) 
in another of Shahrukh*s contemporaries, namely, Muhammad b. 
Fadlallah Musawi, the author of the “ Chronicle of Good Things ** 
(Tarlkh-i Khayrat), which was begun in Rajab 831 (1428), but 
completed after 850/1446-7, as Shahrukh^s death is mentioned 
in it^. This author also made use of Hafiz-i Abru’s work, as is 
evident from the description of the manuscript in Rieu's 
Catalogue (Supplement, p. 270). 

Shahrukh’s son and successor, Ulugh-beg (d. 1449), wrote 
a “ History of the Four Ulus'’ (Ta’rikh-i arba‘ ulus), embracing, 
as the title shows, the history of the whole Mongol Empire. 
Ulugh-beg’s work has not come down to us, but we find quota¬ 
tions from it in several authors, especially in the “ Habib as- 
Siyar” of Khwandamir. From these quotations it is evident 
that the author brought his history of the Mongol kingdoms 
down to his own times, but that he often limited hirnself to a bare 
mention of the names of Khans without adding details of any 
sort on their reigns ^ There is, therefore, scarcely any reason 
specially to deplore the loss of this work. The abridgement of 
Ulugh-beg’s work, which we have already mentioned (p. 52), 
is preserved in the British Museum ^; its unknown author calls 

de VAcad. des Sciences, 1914, p. 881 (where MS. No. 171 in the India Office Cat. 
(Lthe, p. 76) is mentioned); Kncyc, of Islam, s. v. Abru. Unfortunately 

nothing of all this has been used by Prol. E. G. Browne in his Lit. Hist., iii, 434 sq., 
with the result that the statements there made regarding the portions of the works 
of HafiH Abru that have been preserved are quite erroneous. Since 1900, I have 
seen two copies of the geographical coinpilation of Hafij-i Abru wliich are not listed 
in catalogues, and which contain, like Cfod. Mus. Brit. Or. 1577, the part of the work 
finishing with the history of Khurasan; one belongs to W. Vyaikiii in Samarqand. 
the other is in the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

* Notices et Extraits, xiv, pt. 1; Rieu, Cat,, pp. 181-3. 

* al'Muzaffariya, p. 27. 

® Rieu, Catalogue, Supplement, pp. 370-1, 

^ , Teheran ed., iii, 35-6. 

® Rieu, Cat., pp, 163-4; EtW, Cat,, ]ip. 77 sq., where it is erroneously stated, 
as in Rieu’s Catalogue, that the title ijgf has been given to the work ** without 

any justification in the text itself.'* There is now a third copy in the British Museum, 
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his work by another name as well, that of The Genealogical 
Tree of the Turks** (Shajarat al-Atrak)\ The old English 
translation of this | book, made by Colonel Miles, cannot by any 58 
means be considered satisfactory. 

At the very end of the fifteenth century, in 897/1492, Mu‘In 
ad-Din Muhammad al-Isfizarl wrote a history of Herat under 
the title of “ The book of the gardens of Paradise with reference 
to the merits of the town of Herat ^.*’ From this book, which 
has not yet been published, we have taken the characteristic 
story of the artisans of Herat who were carried prisoners to 
Mongolia 

In the last years of the rule of the Timurids was written that 
historical compilation which was for long almost the only source 
for European investigators of the history of Persia and Central 
Asia, the work, namely, of Mirkhwand ^ (Muhammad b. Amir- 
khwand-shah, d. 903/1498), called “The Garden of Purity with 
reference to the lives of the Prophets, Kings, and Caliphs** 
(Rawdat as-Safa fl sirat al-anbiya w’al-muluk w’al-khulafa). As 
is well known, Mirkhwand s work was divided into seven books, 
of which the last included the history of his contemporary the 
Sultan Husayn, and was finished by the historian’s grandson 
Khwandamir. Khwandamir was responsible also for the final 
re-working of the geographical supplement, which was not in¬ 
corporated in the Eastern printed editions, and manuscripts of 
which arc more rarely met with than manuscripts of the 
remainder of the work. 

In the first book the author enumerates the historical works 
known to him, both Arabic and Persian, adhering neither to 
chronological nor to any other kind of order ; it is difficult to say 
whether he had in his hands all the books that he mentions. 

In this section he mentions a very large number of works, from 


Or. 8106, tT. 340-513, from which Miles’s translation was made; Add. 26,190 seems 
to have been copied from Or. 8106. The title is in Or, 8106 on f. 348 b. 

There is still another copy in the library of the India Office. On Ulugh-beg’s work 
see my Ulugh Bek i evo vremya (1918), p. 113, where it is stated that the work was 
not written by Uliigh-bcg, but was presented to Shahrukh in Ulugh-beg’s name by 
a ** learned man.'* 

* Fol. 13 a: 0^1 eJj/^1 ^ 

* D’Ohsson, Jlistoire des Mongols^ i, pp. xliv-xlv. Rieu, Ca/., pp. 206-7. Rrowne, 
iii, 430 sq., where the “detailed account” by Barbier de Meynard in y..-/., 5, xvi, 
461-520 is quoted. Isfizari mentions amongst his authorities a “ record concerning 
certpln of the Kurt kings” by Sayfi Harawi. There is a copy of the latter work 
in Calcutta, where it was copied by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

* Texts^ p. 165. 

* Kieu, Cat.y pp. 87-96. Elliott, History of India^ iv, 131-3, where the European 
editions and translations of the several parts of Miikhwand’s work are enumerated. 
Cf. also Browne, iii, 431 sq. A list of Euiopean and Oriental editions and translations 
is now given in the Catalogue of Persian printed books in the British Museum^ by 
E. Edwards, Loudon, col. 416 sq. 
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Muhammad b. Ishaq, the biographer of the Prophet, to the 
historians of the Timurid period. In his later narrative the 
author very rarely cites his sources, but we find quotations from 

59 books which have not come down to us. | The books which are 
of the greatest importance for us are the fourth (on the history 
of the Persian dynasties) and the fifth (on the history of the 
Mongols). In relating the history of the Khwarazm-shahs, 
QarS-Khitays and Mongols^, the author of course used the 
works of Juwaynl, Rashid ad-Din, Wassaf, and Sharaf ad-Din. 
This part of his work does not in general inspire confidence in 
his compilation, as Mirkhwand makes no effort to examine the 
contradictions which we find in Juwayni’s account of the 
Khwarazm-shahs and Qara-Khitays, but selects one version and 
deliberately omits everything which contradicts it. His blind 
reliance on this part of Mirkhwand’s work constitutes perhaps 
the chief defect of Oppert’s researches on Prester John'^. In 
his account of the descendants of Chingiz-Khan Mirkhwand for 
the most part repeats Rashid ad-Din, but occasionally he gives 
new material as well; thus the story of Uguday’s grandson 
Qaydu, the founder of the independent Mongol kingdom in 
Central Asia, is related by him in greater detail than in the other 
sources, though, for the rest, the corresponding portion of 
Rashid ad-Din’s work has suffered such especial mutilations and 
omissions in the manuscripts that the establishment of the 
original text is almost impossible. 

We shall not linger over the later Persian compilations, and 
shall say a few words only about a history of the Shaykhs of 
Bukhara, from which extracts have been quoted in the texts 
annexed to our survey®. This work, which bears the title of 
“ Kitab-i Mullazada” (Book of the Mullah’s son), was written by 
a certain Ahmad b. Muhammad, who was given the surname of 
“ Benefactor of the poor ” (Mu'in al-fuqara), and judging by the 
number of manuscripts enjoys great popularity in Central Asia. 
The author enumerates the tombs of the Muslim saints buried in 
Bukhara, and gives some biographical information about them. 
The date of the author’s life is not known; from the chronological 
data quoted in his book it is evident that he did not live before 
the fifteenth century, and the accuracy of these data proves that 

60 he 1 made use of his sources with the utmost conscientiousness. 

' The history of the Khwarazm-shahs and the history of Chingiz-Khan have also 
been published in Europe {Ilistoire des sultans di Khortzm^ publ.par Defr^mery, Paris» 
1842; Vude Djengkiz-Khan^ publ, par Jaubert, Paris, 1841), 

* Det PresbyUr Johannes in Sage und Geschichte^ a-te Auflage, Berlin, 1870. 

• Texts^ pp. i66-7a. On this work cf. also Encyc, of I slants i, s. v. liurhin. 
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III. EUROPEAN WORKS OF REFERENCE 

The first attempt at a general sketch of the history of the 
Turkish and Mongol tribes was made, as is well known, by 
Deguignes\ His work is of greater importance for the history 
of the eastern than of the western part of Central Asia, as he 
made use of Chinese sources to a considerable extent, but had 
to content himself with a few works of compilation on the side 
of Muslim literature. 

The original Muslim sources for the history of the Mongols 
were first examined in detail by Baron d’Ohsson,the first edition 
of whose Hisioire des Mongols appeared in 1824, the second, 
considerably extended, in 1834-5 The author applied himself 
to his task with noteworthy conscientiousness, and almost ex¬ 
hausted the sources accessible to him, especially for the history 
of the Mongols in China and in Persia. His somewhat one-sided 
view of the “ repulsive pictures of Mongol history may at the 
outset be admitted as a defect in the work. D’Ohsson allows 
some significance to Mongol history only in so far as a knowledge 
of it is indispensable for the realization of the “ great events of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries*/’ consequently, while 
relating in sufficient detail the history of the civilized kingdoms 
which came under Mongol rule, he devotes no more than a few 
words to the history of Mongol j supremacy in Central Asia and 61 
in Russia. Besides this he made use of nearly all unpublished 
works in single manuscripts only, and those not always the best 
ones ; at the present day, when we have a number of these texts 
in critical editions, we are able to correct some of the mistakes 
he made. In spite of all this d’Ohsson’s work still retains its 
importance; on account of the author’s erudition and the 
cautiousness of his deductions it stands incomparably higher 
than the later works of Hammer-PurgstalP, Wolffs, Erdmann ^ 
and even the voluminous history of the Mongols by Sir Henry 
Howorth®. Not knowing Eastern languages, Howorth was 
entirely dependent on his predecessors; on his own showing he 
entered upon his task “ as an ethnologist and historian, not as 


^ J. Deguignes, Histoirt ginSraU des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols et des autres 
Tartares ocetdentaux, 4 tomes en 5 vols., Paris, 1756-8, 

• Histcire des Mongols depnis Tchinguiz-Khan /usgtid Timour Bey on Tamerlan, 
par M, le baron C. d’Ohsson, 4 tt., La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834-5. The third 
edition (Amsterdam, 1853) is only a reprint of the second. 

• Gischichte der Goldenen Horde, resth, 1840; Geschichte der Ilchane d, t\ der 
Mongoltn in Persien, Darmstadt, 1847-3. 

^ G^ichichie der MongoUn oder Tataren, besonders ihres Vordringens nock Europa, 
so wie ihrtr Eroberungen und Einfdlle in diesem Weltiheik, kritisch bearbeitet von 
O. Wolff, Breslao, 1873. 

• Temudschin der Unerschiitlerliche, Leipzig, 1863. 

• History 0/the Mongols, London, 1876-88. 
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a linguist.” We cannot, however, point to a single passage 
where the author has shown a closer acquaintance with the 
methods and laws of history and ethnology than did d^Ohsson. 
His theories on the origins of different nations arc founded 
exclusively on personal names and titles, although, as is well 
known, it is in both these cases that the influence of civilized 
peoples, perhaps even of foreign origin, is most readily shown. 
Having accepted as Turks nearly all the peoples who had settled 
in Mongolia prior to Chingiz-Khan, the author apparently does 
not ask himself how it was that the insignificant Mongol nation, 
after subduing some strong Turkish tribes, was able not only to 
preserve its language, but also to Mongolize the vanquished. 
As an ethnologist the author should have known something of 
nomadic life and its political organization, in which there can be 
no question of a regular order of succession to the throne or of 
elections according to legal forms, yet he seriously examines the 
question ^ which of the Chingizids in one case or another had the 
best right to the throne, and whether the election of this or that 
Khan was legally valid | 

62 Some attention should be given to the copious notes appended 
by Major Raverty to his translation of JuzjanVs work (see above, 
p. 38). In these notes excerpts are quoted from a large 
number of other sources, partly unpublished and very little 
known, and attempts are here and there made to summarize the 
data about some nation or other, or some dynasty. The author 
himself in the preface (p. xv) calls his work a very thesaurus of 
the most varied and often recondite historical material “ many 
time-honoured historical errors have been pointed out and recti¬ 
fied.” Reviewers, “ for fear nobody else should see it,” will 
probably point out the absence of an index ; but for this task 
the author's time is too valuable,” and he hopes that the Index 
Society will undertake it. The author's desire was carried out, 
and we now have an index to his book, so that the latter, if the 
author s own pronouncement on it is to be believed, is now freed 
from all defects. The author's opinion of the value of his work 
and the very harsh, and sometimes sarcastic, tone which he adopts 
towards his predecessors deprive his book of all right to the 
indulgence of critics, of which, nevertheless, he stands in great 
need. His own blunders, partly noted by us in the course of our 
narrative (see also above, p. 39, n. 3), leave far behind the 

' History of the MmgolSy i, 171. 180, 218. 

* As little scientific importance is possessed by the same author’s articles on the 
different Central Asian nations, published in f , A \ A . S ,, 1875-08, under the general 
title of “The Northern Frontagers of China.*^ The Inst of these articles {f. A.A.S.y 
July, 1898) is devoted to the Qara-Khanids; tltc level of its scientific importance 
is sufficiently indicated by the author’s statement (on p. 468) that “ the earliest authors 
who speak of Boghra-Khan’s invasion of Transoxania wrote more than two centuries 
after his death." 
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errors which he has indicated. He conveys historical informa¬ 
tion without any, even the most elementary, historical criticism; 
he draws no distinction whatever between history and legend, 
between original sources and later compilations. Bitterly 
attacking his predecessors for faulty transcriptions of proper 
names, Raverty himself mutilates even the best known names, 
and writes Khurz for Khazar, ’Umro for ‘Amr. The authors 
time appears to have been too valuable not only for the com¬ 
pilation of an index, but even for a cursory review of his owm 
book; only thus can the fact be explained that on p. 33 he 
maintains that Abu’l-Fadl Bahami, the translator of Tabari, 
received the post of wazir under Isma'il, and continued to hold 
it until the reign | of Nuh b. Mansur (i.e. for a period of more 63 
than seventy years), and on p. 38 that AbuTFadl BahamI (here 
the author correctly distinguishes this person ffom the translator 
of Tabari) was pul to death {sic) in A.H. 330. Among the 
surface defects of the book there are some to which it is very 
much more difficult to reconcile oneself than the absence of an 
index. The author nowhere cites any definite manuscript, nor 
for the most part does he say what manuscripts he used nor 
when or by whom this or that work was written, so that there 
is no possibility of verifying his statements. On account of the 
vast material of facts of which the author disposed (amongst 
other things he is the first, so far as we know, who quotes 
GardIzI) he undoubtedly might have dispelled established errors 
and substitued for them new and more durable theories; but for 
the attainment of this result some conscientiousness and some 
acquaintance with elementary scientific processes are required. 

In neither respect does Raverty’s work satisfy even those 
requirements which we are accustomed to expect from the 
work of novices. The sole importance therefore which it 
retains lies in its rich, though very confusedly arranged, collection 
of facts k 

A fresh attempt to give a general survey of the history of the 
Turkish and Mongol peoples is presented by M. Cahun’s work-, 
with which we have dealt in detail elsewhere^, where we 
endeavoured to show that this work, brilliant from the literary 
point of view, possesses no serious scientific importance. 

A short sketch of the history of Turkestan was published in 
1899 by E. D. Ross (now Sir E. D. Ross) in part I of The 


' After d^Ohsson’s and Raverty's works, the largest number of quotations from 
unpublished Muslim sources is to be found in Quatremirc’s notes to the portion 
of Kashld ad-Din’s work which he published (see above, p. 44). 

* Introduction h Phistoire dc PAsie^ Turcs ct Mongols des Origims d 140s^ Paris, 1896. 

* Zhum, Min, Mar, Prosv.j June, 1896. Cf. also M. Th. Houtsma's criticism in 
Gbit, GtUhrU Anzeigen (1896, No. 9); the judgement of the Dutch critic entirely 
coincides in substance with my own. 
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Heart of Asia^. Its chief merit is the comparatively detailed 
account of the first centuries of Islam based on Tabari in both 
the Arabic and Persian versions (pp. 34-108); of the later 
sources little use has been made, and the only manuscript source 
quoted is the “Zafar-Namah ** of Nizam ad-Din Shanil. Of 
course the author himself would hardly say that from his book 
we learn “ everything important about the history of Central 
Asia 

No scientific value whatever can be claimed by the two 
volumes of Jeremiah Curtin, published in 1908 (after the author’s 
death), The Moftgols: A History and The Mongols in Russia^ 
the former with a foreword by Th. Roosevelt. In spite of 
the claim made in this foreword for the author that “ In this 
particular field no other American or European scholar has even 
approached him/’ he is much behind Sir Henry Howorth in 
knowledge and accuracy. He never mentions his sources, not 
to speak of any critical remarks on their relative importance. 
We are only told, in a note preceding The Mongols in Russia^ 
that In gathering material for The Mongols and The Mongols 
in Russia Mr. Curtin used the early chronicles of China, Persia, 
and Russia. To obtain these chronicles he went several times 
to Russia and once to the Orient.” The books themselves bear 
no witness to any acquaintance with original sources. The 
second volume is far rather a very uncritical history of Russia 
than a history of the Golden Horde. 

Up to the present no monographs dealing with the history of 
the Muslim part of Central Asia in the pre-Mongol period have 
been published which satisfy contemporary scientific require¬ 
ments, nor any investigations of the several sources (with the 
exception of the prefaces of some scholars to the texts edited 
by them, which have been mentioned in their proper place). 

64 7 'his cannot but reflect as well on general works on | the history 
of Islam, even on the latest of them, that of the late Prof. 
A. Muller The author scrupulously made use of the Arabic 
sources (for the most part already published), but he was less 
well acquainted with the Persian sources; the characteristics of 
the chief actors in the history of Central Asia (e. g. Mahmud of 
Ghazna) are partly incomplete and one-sided in his work. In 
dealing with the history of the Mongols the weakness of deduc¬ 
tions made without a study of the Persian original sources was 
so far recognized by the author himself that he disclaims full 
responsibility for this part of his book ^ 

' .Sec my review in Zapiski^ xii, oi 50 sq. 

* W. Kickmer Rickmers, The Duab of Turkestan^ Cambridge, 191.^, p. 54.V 

* Der Islam im Morgen- und Ahendlande^ a Hde, BerUu, 1887 (in Oncken's 

collection). The Russian translation of this book, published under the edit(»ship of 
N. A. Myednikov (St. P,, 1895), *S| unfortunately, absolutely unreliable; cf. my remarks 
in Musulmanskii Mir, p« 83 sq. ♦ Der Islam, ii, an. 
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In the Russian language the history of the Mongols except 
for the history of the Golden Horde and that of the Central 
Asian dynasties in the pre-Mongol period, has not yet been sub¬ 
jected to a detailed scientific investigation. Of special mono¬ 
graphs one alone, the work, namely, of Prof, V. A. Zhukovsky 
on Merv^ satisfies contemporary scientific requirements. It is 
much to be desired that on the model of this work investigations 
should be carried out on the history and antiquities of the other 
large cities of Central Asia, especially of Bukhara, Samarqand *, 
and Balkh. 

' M. I. Ivanin's book, 0 voennom iskusstvye i zavoevaniyakh mongolo-tatar i sredne- 
aziatskikh narodov pri Chittgiz-khanye i Tamerlanye^ St P., 1875, may have some 
value only for military history. 

* Special mention should be made of Prof. Berezin’s Ocherk vnutrennyavo us^roistva 
ulusa Dzhuchieva, St. P., 1863 {Tnidy^ p.irt viii), and of Baron V. G. Tiesenhausen’s 
Sbomik materialov otnosyaschikhsya k istorii Zolotoi Ordy, vol. i, St. P., 1884; the 
continuation of the latter work has not yet appeared. 

* Dri^nosti Zakaspiiskaiwkraya. Razvaliny StaravoMerva^ St. P., \%^^{MaUrialy 
po Arkkeologii Rossii^ publ. by the Imp. Archaeological Commission, No. 16). See 
on this work Zapiskt^ ix, pp. 300-303; xi, pp. 327-33. Cf, now also my article on 
the history of Merv, ibid,,, xix, 115-38. 

* A very fair treatise on the historical geography of the district of Samarqand has 
been published by V, Vyalkin in Samarqand; cf. my review in Zapiski, xv, 0150-0156. 
For G. le Strange’s well-known book on The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,, and the 
part of it devoted to Transoxania cf. the remarks in my review, Zapiski, xvii, 0102-0107, 
and Efuyc. of Islam, s. v. Bukhara. 

Many interesting facts and opinions, but in a very confused arrangement, may be 
found in the works of J. Marquart, principally his Chronologie der alttiirkischen 
Inschriften (Leipzig, 1898) with the paper Historische Glossen zu den altturkischen 
Inschriftcn” {\V,Z.K,M,, xii, 157-200); Erdnlahr nach der Gcographie des Ps, 
Moses Xorenaei (llerlin, 1901); Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifziige (Lpz., 
IQ03); Ostiurkisi'he Dialekt’StudUn (this title was given by mistake; Berlin, 1914). 
On the last named cf. the review by P. Pelliot in J.A,, 11, xv, 125-85, and my review 
in Russkii Isioricheskii Zhumal, vii (1922), 138-56. One of Marquart’s sources, 
written by a Parsi in the early period of Islam, is the ** List of Cities ” (Stadtbeliste), 
i e. Liste geographique des villes de Vlran, par E. Blochet, Receuil des travaux relatifs 
h la philologie et larchhlogie ^gypt, ct assyr,, t. xvii, 1895, pp. 165-76. Cf. Grtmdriss 
der Iran, Phil., ii, 118 (§ 98). 

For the geographers of Islam (there is no article on this subject in the Encyc. of 
Islam) cf. jSaron Carra de Vaux, Les Pensewsde VIslam, tome ii {Lesglographes, ^c,), 
Paris, 1921. On the historical geography of Transoxania see also several of my articles 
in the Ency, of Islam (principally Amu-Darya, Bukhara, and Farghana), and my books 
Svyedyeniya ob AraVskom morye i nizovyakh Amu-DaPyi s drevnyeishikh vremen do 
XVITvo vyeka, Tashkent, 1902 (German translation, 1910: Nachrichten uber den 
Aral-See und den unteren Lauf des Amu-Darjd), and K istorii Orosheniya Turkestana, 
Petrograd, 1914. 
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65 GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF TRANSOXANIA 

Mawara*AN-NAHR (the civilized region in the basin of the 
Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya) was not, according to the termino¬ 
logy of the medieval Muslim geographers, included in Turkistan 
(the land of the Turks, i. e. the regions extending between the 
Muslim possessions and China, and inhabited by Turkish and 
Mongol nomads); but politically this country, unprotected by 
any natural barrier against the inroads of the nomads, was for 
the most part subject to Turkish peoples. The political boundary 
between Iran and Turan has changed more than once; some¬ 
times, as in the Achaemenid period and at the time of the Arab 
supremacy, the whole of Transoxania was united politically with 
Anterior Asia ; but from the tenth century onwards the province 
has always remained under the rule of Central Asian peoples, 
and in treaties of peace between the Iranian and Turanian rulers 
the Amu-Darya was generally accepted as the boundary of their 
respective “spheres of influence.*' Ethnographically also the 
country, originally populated by Aryans, has become Turcicized, 
and at the present day not only the nomadic inhabitants of the 
country, but also the majority of the settled population speak 
Turkish. On account of its fertility and its populousness Trans¬ 
oxania generally held the first place amongst the provinces 
subject to the Turks; it is, moreover, the only province con¬ 
cerning which we possess detailed historical and historico- 
geographical information. All these considerations induce us to 
devote the following geographical sketch exclusively to Trans¬ 
oxania, the more so that the data for the historical geography 
of the other provinces of Western Turkestan, i. e. Semiryechye 
and the eastern part of the Syr-Darya province, have already 

66 been reviewed | by us in several articles ^ 

In view of the importance of the Amu-Darya as the customary 
oflScial boundary between Iran and Turan we shall begin our 

* O Khristianstvye v Turkcatanye v do-Mongorskii period {Zapiski Vest, Otd,^ 
viii, 1-33), and German translation (Tiibingen, 1901), Zwr Geschuhte cUs Christentums 
in MitieUAsien bis zur rnongolischen Eroberung\ Otchet 0 poyezdkpe v Srednyuyu 
AziyUj St. P., 1897 {Zapiski Jtnp. Akad, Nattk po lst,-phil. otd,^ i, No. 4); Ocherk 
istorii S^miryech'ya {Pamyalnaya knizhka Stmiryechtnskavo OblasUtwo Statistiche- 
skam Komiteta na j8p8, ii, pp. 74-170). 
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survey with the shores of this river. As the boundary was fre¬ 
quently violated from one or other side, it will be necessary to 
mention also those provinces to the south of the Amu-Darya 
with which some portions of Transoxania were at times more 
closely connected than with Samarqand and Bukhara ^ 

The ancient Aryan name of the Amu-Darya, Vakhshu ^ or 
Wakshu, was preserved in the name of the river Wakhsh^ 
(Surkhab), from which it may be concluded that in ancient 
times this river was considered to be the head-water of the Amu- 
Darya. The Muslim geographers regarded as such the Jaryab, 
now the Panj, which was called Wakhab^ in its upper course, 
and flowed through the provinces of Wakhan, Shughnan, and 
Karran (probably Roshan and Darwaz) In the tenth century 
these provinces were still inhabited by heathens^', although it is 
evident that politically they were subject*to the Muslims. 
According to Ibn-Khurdadhbih Wakhan paid a tribute of 
20,000 dirhams (in another manuscript 10,000), | Shughnan 40,000 6 
(in another manuscript 4,coo), Karran 4,000. In Ya^qubi® there 
is a mention of “ Humar-bek, king of Shughnan and Badakh- 
shan.” Marco Polo‘‘ calls the inhabitants of Wakhan in his 
time Muslims. Gold^^’ and silvermines are spoken of in 
Wakhan; the trade route to Tibet, i.e. to the upper system of 


' A splendid but of course too brief survey of Transoxania was given by Lerch in 
Berezin’s J\Hssian Ettcyc. J)iitiona>y (Part iii, vol. i, pp. 577-83). Besides this the 
historical geography of the basins of the Zarafshan and Upper Amu-Darya have been 
leviewed by Tomaschek {^Ccntralasiatischc StudUn^ i; Soghdiana, Wien, 1877, 
Sitzungsbenchie dcrphil.-hist. Classe der Kais. Aiad. der Wissenschaften^ Bd. Ixxxvii). 
In I. Minaev’s book Svyedyeniya 0 stranakhpo verkhovyam Amu-dari (St. P., 1879) 
we find hardly any historico-geographical inlormation for the period from the ^luslim 
conquest to the Mongol invasion. Very valuable assistance for the study of the historical 
geography of Khorezmia is affonlcd by M. J. de Goeje’s monograph “ Das alte betl 
des Oxus” (Leyden, 1875). Cf. also tlje last four chapters of G. Le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ Cambridge, 1905, and my review in Zapiski, 
xvii, 0102 sq. The detailed descriptions of Transoxania all belong to the Samanid 
period; of the geographical conditions up to and beyond this period we have only 
irngmentary information. 

* Tomaschek, Soghdiana^ S. 37; W. Geiger, Die Pamir-Gebiete^ Wien, 1887 
{Geographische Abhandiungeny herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. A. Penck in Wien, B. ii, 
Heft i), S. 136. 

® According to Biruni {Chronologie^ p. 237 : trans., p. 225) in the eleventh century 
Wakhsh was still called the spirit-protector of the waters, and especially of the Amu- 
Darya. Even now according to Regcl {PA. Mitt.j xxx, 333, quoted by Geiger, 1 . c.), 
the term Wakhsh is applied not only to the Surkhab, but also to the Panj and some 
other tributaries of the Amu-Darya. Cf. also Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
von Eran, ii, 26, n. 2. 

* BibL Geog. Arab., vii, 91. 

® Cf. the spelling Kuran in Marquart, Erdnshahr, p. 222, where it is placed in the 
southern part of Badakhshan. 

* Bihl, Geog. Arab,, i, 296-7. 

/bid,, vi, a6. According to Maqdisi {ibid., iii, 340) Wakhan paid 40,000 dirhams, 

* /bid,f vii, 293; cf. Marquart, Brdnshahr, 225. 

* Minaev, Svyedyeniya, tfe,, p. 75 ; Yule’s Marco Polo, 3rd ed., i, 171, 

Bibl. Geog, Arab., vii, 93. 

/bid., i, 397. 


F 
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the Indus populated by Tibetans, whence musk was imported, 
ran through Wakhan and Shughnan, and Marco Polo passed 
through this same region to Kashghar. But, on the^ whole, 
owing to their inaccessibility and their complete unsuitability for 
nomadic life these provinces were but little touched by foreign 
incursions, and have preserved a purely Aryan population to the 
present time. 

The next province on the trade route from Tibet was Badakh- 
shan, probably unsurpassed among all the provinces on the 
Upper Amu-Darya. It was celebrated for its magnificent 
pastures, its broad and highly-cultivated valleys, its ruby and 
lapis lazuli mines, and finally for its excellent climate^. The 
province was accessible to foreign conquest only from the S.W. 
side, i. e. from the side of the Amu-Darya valley, and here only 
do we find Turkish elements alongside the Aryan population. 
On the whole, Badakhshan was but rarely exposed to invasion, 
and usually enjoyed political autonomy‘s. The capital of the 
province has apparently always been in the locality of the present 
Fayzabad ; Jarm, which lies more to the south, and has pre¬ 
served its name to the present day, was in the ninth century the 
extreme limit of Muslim dominion along the road to Tibet 

Between Balkh and Badakhshan lay the district of Tukhari- 
stan, which received its name, as is well known, from the Tokhari, 
who are mentioned among the races who overthrew the Graeco- 
Bactrian Empire^, In the period of Arab domination and in 
68 the time of the Samanids | the province extended from the bank 
of the Amu-Darya to the passes of the Hindu Kush. In this 
region the banks of the Amu-Darya are for the most part sandy 
and utterly unsuited to artificial irrigation; the largest settle¬ 
ments are always situated at a considerable distance from the 
river, near the points where streams and rivulets debouch from 
the mountains in the direction of the Amu-Darya, which, how¬ 
ever, with a few exceptions they fail to reach. The chief road 


' BibL Geog. Arad., i, 278; ii, 327; iii, 303. Minaev, Svyedyeniya, 

PP- 73 - 4 - 

* Muhammad-Haydar {TAe Ta'rfkh-t-A’asAfdr, ed. by N. Elias and E. I). Ross, 
London, 1895, p. 107) avers, with some exaggeration, that the country had remained 
free from invasion since the days of Alexander of Macedon. Cf. my article 
“Badakhshan’^ in Encyc. of Islam, where it is stated that the tradition of the descent 
of the ruling family from Alexander Is not mentioned before the thirteenth century, 
and is found for the first time in Marco Polo, cf. Ynlc, Marco Polo, 3rd ed., i, 157. 

* Bibl.Geog. Arad.,y\\,2^^, Sam'anI (r. t/. and Yaqut (i, 528) mention 

a raba( built in Badakhshan by Zubayda, the wife of Harun ar>Rashid. 

* Vivien de St. Martin, Les Iluns Blancs ou Ephthalites, Paris, 1849, PP* 
Tomaschek, Soghdiana, p. 33; cf. Grum-Orjimailo, istoricheskot proshloe Bei-shanya, 
St. P., 1898, np. 5-6, where the author tries to prove that the Tokhari used in ancient 
times to inhabit Afghanistan, and in the first and second century B.c. were “not the 
conquerors but the conquered race.’’ Ta-hia is also identified N\ith Tukhdra by 
Marquart, Erdnshakr, p. 204. 
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from Balkh to Badakhshan ^ passed through the following places: 
Khulm (two days* journey frorn Balkh), Warwallz or Walwaliz 
(two days from Khulm), and Tayqan or Talqan (two days from 
Warwaliz and seven from the capital of Badakhshan). The town 
of Qunduz, which was the capital of an important kingdom in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, has only latterly come 
to the fore, although it is mentioned as early as the thirteenth 
century. The largest town in Tukharistan was considered to be 
Talqan, which has kept its name (Talkhan) to the present day. 

It was a third of the size of Balkh The greatest importance 
from a commercial and military point of view attached to Khulm, 
which was situated on the river of the same name not far from 
its exit from a narrow valley. The present Khulm or Tash- 
Kurgan, which rose only in the nineteenth century, lies some¬ 
what south of the ruins of the old town. The most frequented 
road to the Hindu Kush always ran through the Khulm valley ^ 
Two days* journey from Khulm lay Siminjan, probably corre¬ 
sponding to the modern Haybak; the river valley narrows 
considerably here, and to this day a fortress stands there domi¬ 
nating the neighbourhood. Two days’ journey from Siminjan 
lay Baghlan, a village, still existing under the same name, not far 
from the junction of the Baghlan river with the Qunduz river. 
This part of the road therefore connected the valleys of Khulm 
and Qunduz. At the beginning of the eighth century the 
districts of Khulm, Siminjan, and Baghlan were the scene of 
some military operations between the Arabs and the natives, of 
which Tabari gives a fairly detailed account 

Andarab or Andaraba (so on coins), situated at the base of the 
main ridge of the Hindu Kush, was reached in five days from 
Siminjan, probably via Baghlan. ( In the tenth century it ranked 69 
as the third town in Tukharistan (after Talqan and Warwallz); 
numismatic data prove, as is well known, that a special dynasty 
reigned at Andarab and Balkh at that period as vassal princes 
dependent upon the Samanids. From Andarab roads led through 
the Hindu Kush (the most convenient pass is the Khawak, 
13,000 ft. high) to the valley of the river Banjhir, now Panjshlr. 

A thousand years ago the valley was already celebrated for its 
silver mines, which are still in existence, and they were considered 
the richest in the eastern portion of the Muslim world On the 
river the towns of Garyaba, Banjhir and Farwan or Parwan are 
mentioned, the last of which preserves its name to this day. 

* Bibl, Geog, Arab., i, 286. * Ibid., i, 279. 

* Ibid., i, 279, 286; iii, 346. A, Bumes, Travels in Bokhara, new edition, London, 
1839, h, 147-200. Kostenko, Turkestankii krai, St. P., 1880, ii, 175-^0. 

^ ii, 1219. 

® Bibl. Geog. Arab., i, 288. Cf. the graphic account in Y^Qt’s Mu jam, i, 743. 

* Ibid., i, 280 ; iiif 346 vii, 288 ; in other passages 

F % 
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From Parwan one road descends to the Kabul valley through 
Charikar and Istalif; the other ascends along the river Ghurband 
to the village of the same name, and to Bamyam Ghurband 
was invaded by the Arabs at the end of the eighth century 
Bamyan is separated from Kabul by very much higher mountains 
and passes than it is from Khulm and Balkh: nevertheless the 
passes on the road to Khulm have more often formed the 
political frontier, and even in the nineteenth century the frontier 
between the Uzbeg and Afghan dominions, until the submission 
of the former to the Afghan Amir, was the Aq-rabat pass, to the 
north of Bamyan. In the tenth century Bamyan was reckoned 
as the chief town of the province of which both Kabul and 
Ghazna formed part and which was under the rule of a native 
prince At the present time the usual way from Balkh to 
Bamyan is through Khulm; the Arabic geographers had evi¬ 
dently another road in view, namely, that ascending the river of 
Balkh, and thence west to the junction with the road from Khulm. 
On this road the only town mentioned is Madar, six days’ journey 
from Balkh, and four from Bamyan. A village of that name 
still exists to-day on the road from Khulm, seventy miles from 
Bamyan; somewhat to the north of the present village, on the 
left of the road (if it is approached from the north) the ruins of 
the ancient town of Madar are visible. | 

70 The term Tukharistan ” was also used in a much broader 
sense to embrace all the provinces on both shores of the Amu- 
Darya which were economically dependent on Balkh Between 
the Panj and the Wakhsh Istakhrl^ names four rivers, which 
united their waters above the ford at Arhan; the nearest to the 
Jaryab was the river Akhshu (? Aqsu), which flowed past Hulbuk, 
then the Barban^, Parghar^ and Andijaragh". It appears that 
by the name Akhshu and Barban (or Barsan, see below) is meant 
the Kulab-Darya by the name Parghar the Kchi-Surkhab, and 


1 Bibl, Geog. Arab., vii, 28^-90. ^ Ibid,, i, 280. 

* Ibid.,'s\\, 93, 2S9-92. Tabari, W, 1180. Tukharislan in the pioper sense was 
called First or Lower ; the mourjtain provinces on the upper course of the Amu-Darya 
were included in Upper Tukharislan. 

* Bibl, Geog, Arab,, i, 296. 

® The reading Balbsui (^Lb, cf. B, G.A., ii, 34S) is found as well as Barban 
It is possible that the correct readings are^UB and and that this name has been 
preserved in the name of one of the headwaters of the Kulab-darya (on modern maps 
Talvar and Talbar). For Akhshu Marquart {Erdnshahr, p. 233) reads BakhshO, 

but the text has Yaqut (ii, 171, 16) . 

• In Istakhri; in the Tumansky and ; in Ibn-Rusta {Bibl, Geog. 

93) y^l) . 

^ In Ya'qfibi {Bibl. Geog. Arab.,'n\, 190, l) 

• The Kulab-Darya still bears also the name of Aq-sD (Geiger, DU Pamir-CebUte, 

S. 155)- 
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by the Andijaragh the Ta*ir-su. In the Tuinansky MS. (fol. 9 a) 
it is said that the river which flowed past Munk and Hulbuk fell 
into the Amu-Darya near Parghar. In this locality there is even 
now a village of Parghar or Parkhar. The province between the 
Panj and the Wakhsh bore the name of Khuttal or Khuttalan. 
The most important part of this province was always the narrow 
but fertile valley of the Kchi-Surkhab and its tributary the 
Kulab-Darya. On the banks of the former stood Munk, the 
largest town in the province, on the site of the present Baljuan, 
and Hulbuk, the capital of the amir of Khuttal, near the present 
Hulbagh, somewhat south of Kulab The province of Wakhsh, 
occupying the plain of Kurgan-tiibe, was united politically to 
Khuttal. Its chief town Halaward was surpassed in size by 
Munk only, and was larger than Hulbuk. The town of Lewkand ^ 
also lay on the Wakhsh one day’s journey above Halaward. It 
was reckoned two days’ journey from Munk to Hulbuk, and as 
much from Hulbuk to the Arhan ford on the Amu-Darya, which 
likewise was two days’ journey from Halaward. Besides this, 
there is mention of a “ Badakhshan ) ford” on the river Jaryab, 71 
six days’ journey from Munk. From the Badakhshan ford to 
the district^ of Blk"^ was reckoned two days’ journey, thence one 
day to Andijaragh (crossing on the way the river of the same 
name), and one day further to Parghar (also after crossing the 
river Parghar); after this the road crossed the river Barban (or 
Talbar, see above), and reached Hulbuk. Two days’ journey 
above Lewkand stood the stone bridge over the Wakhsh, which 
is still in existence. From this bridge to Munk was reckoned 
two days’ journey; four farsakhs from the bridge along the 
Munk road was the town of Tamliyat. From these data it may 
be deduced that Hulbuk was on the left bank of the Kulab- 
Darya, not far from its junction v/ith the Kchi-Surkhab; that 
Halaward was on the same spot as Kurgan-tiibe^, Lewkand near 
the village of Sang-tuda, and Andijaragh not far from the mouth 
of the Ta’ir-su (according to Maqdisi ® this town was not far from 
the Amu-Darya). It is more difficult to determine the exact site 
of the Arhan ^ and Badakhshan fords, as we do not know the 


' These identifications have already been made by Tomaschek {Soghdiana^ 36, 46), 
who identifies Hulbuk likewise with XcKfiiulva or X(5X/3v<7cra of Ptolemy, We are told 
that a great many Graeco-Bactrian coins were found near Kulab; cf. D. Logofet, 
jVa Grant/sakh Srednei Azii (St. P., 1909), iii, 190, 

Written and {BibL Geog, Arab,^ i, 297, 339). 

I use this word {volost' in the original) to translate , which means a whole 

group of villages; sometimes an entire rustaq belonged to a single owner {BibL Geog* 
Arab,, i, 323; v, 323^ 

* BibL Geog, Arab,, vii, 290. This nistaq likewise was the property of a single owher. 
® The same view is expressed in Marquart^s Enlnshakr, p. 233. 

® BibL Geog, Arab,, iii, 291. 

’ In the history of Timur {BBis de la Croix, i, 19, 172; /Cafarnamah, Calcutta, 
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distances of these places from the towns situated south of the 
Amu-Darya* On the Jaryab, one farsakh above Arhan, there 
was still another town, Karbang'. 

The river Wakhsh flowed from the dominions of the Turkish 
Qarluqs through the Pamir^ Rasht, and Kumadh provinces®. 
From this information we must conclude that at this period the 
name Pamir | was applied also to the Alai Range. Rasht, which 
was reckoned a part of the Muslim dominions as early as the 
tenth century, corresponded to Karategin^ The province of 
Kumadh was identified by Tomaschek ^ with the Kojir^S&v opeivrj 
mentioned in Ptolemy, and with the kingdom of Kiu-mi-tho 
mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang®. According to the Tumnnsky 
manuscript the upper course of the Kafirnihan was situated in 
the same province. One of the head waters of the Surkhan, the 
Qaratagh-Darya, bore the name of Kum. The province was 
inhabited by the Kumljls'^, who are reckoned as Turkish by 


1887-8, i, 38, 184), on the southern bank of the Amu-Darya, Marquait 

{Erdnshahr^ p. 233) identifies Arhang with Hajrat-Imam, but this cannot be correct 
as the two places are mentioned separately in the ‘Abdallah Namah (cf. Rieu, SuppL 
(Persian), No. 73, p. 49), MS. of the Asiatic Mus. 574, age, f. 413 b and 437 a. Ha^rat- 
ImiUn, which is not mentioned in medieval sources, is connected with a legend about 
the head of Uusayn. The Tmiurid prince Muhammad Juki (a grandson of Ulugh-beg, 
cf. my Ulughbek i evo vremya^ p. 141 sq.) is said to have given this sanctuary a 
cauldron large enough to cook three hundred sheep. At Hajsrat-Imam was the head 
of a large canal derived from the Arau-Darya in the reign of‘Abdallah-Kh§n (sixteenth 
cent.) ; cf, my OroshenU Turkestana^ p. 76. Another legend connects Haj^rat-Imam 
with the Imam ‘Alqama, a contemporary of Muhammad (cf. below, environs of 
.SAmarqand); see the history of Nadir-shah by Muh. Kajtim, iii, 203 a (the only copy 
in Petrograd, Bulletin de I'Acad,^ ifc\, 1919, p. 927 sq.). 

' Written {Bibl. Geog. Arab,, i, 276, 397, 339; iii, 290). 

Together with Khuttal the province of Basar, Basara, or Basaran is mentioned {Bibl, 
Geog, Arab,, vi, 37 (text); vii, 93-289). This province is apparently mentioned in 
Tabari, ii, n8o ^597 conjectures of the editors 

(in the first case in the second Lo) arc undoubtedly unsuccessful. Possibly 

the same province is mentioned in Gardizi {Texts, p. 7) under the name 
The reference in Bibl. Geog, Arab,, vii, 92 ult. is doubtful, in view of the emendation 
of the text by Marquait, Erdnshahr, p. 234, n. 1 cylo, opposed to cyU), 

but in Bibl, Geog, Arab,, vi, 37 and vii, 289 we certainly have the name of a province. 

in Bcladiori, ed. de Goeje, p, 420, must have been, judging from the context, 
in Farghina. 

* Usually , but iu Ya'qUbl {Bibl, Geog, Arab., vii, 290) . 

® Bibl, Geog, Arab,, vii, 92. Here Ju^i# Ya'qQbi {Ibid,, vii, 290) 

* In the bistory of Timflr {Phis de la Croix, i, 174) the province is called 
in the Calcutta edition (i, 189 

* Soghdiana, 47-8. 

* Cf. now Cbavannes, Documenis, Ifc,, F. 164, and my remarks in Zapiski, 
XV, 0177; also my article ** Karatcgin*' in the Encyc, of Islam, 

^ The name of this people in various spellings is met with in GardlzI and Bayhaql 
( Texts, p. 9). 
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MaqdisL The Kafirnihan river was called Ramidh and one of 
the headwaters of the river even yet preserves this name (Ramit 
or Roumit). Between the Kafirnihan and Wakhsh were the 
provinces of Washgird and Quwadhiyan (Kabadian). The 
capital of the first province was the town of the same name, 
which in the ninth century formed a part of the dominions of 
Khuttal, and was even the capital of the ruler It was roughly 
equal ^ to Tirmidh in size and was situated at a distance of 
one days journey from the stone bridge on the Wakhsh^, i.e. 
on the site of the present Fayzabad. The province possessed 
great importance in the ninth century; here, at a distance of 
four farsakhs from the chief town, ran the frontier of the Turkish 
dominions, in consequence of which it had as many as 700 forti¬ 
fications. According to Sam‘ani this country, at the beginning 
of the Muslim period, had a special alphabet which was preserved 
in books ®; in all probability this alphabet was of Sanskrit 
origin, and dated from the time when Buddhism was supreme 
in the land. In the tenth century the province was chiefly famed 
for the production of saffron ^ Between Washgird and Rasht 
(i. e. the capital of the latter province) was reckoned four*^ or five 
days^ journey, from which it is evident that the capital or 
“ fortress*' of Rasht was approximately in | the locality of Garm, 73 
the present chief town of Karategin. On this road ® the following 
towns are mentioned: Ilaq (one day's journey from Washgird, 
probably Kala-i-dasht ^), Darband (one day's journey farther on, 
probably Obi-garm), and Garkan (two days from the fortress of 
Rasht). At the end of the eighth century the Arabs built a wall 
here to protect the province from Turkish raids 

In the province of Quwadhiyan, besides the chief town, bearing 
the same name, we find mention of Nudiz (“new fortress”) and 
some other towns on the Kafirnihan. The pronunciation of their 
names is difficult to determine nor is their position ascertained. 
Madder was exported in large quantities from the province 
Near the mouth of the Kafirnihan was the ford of Awzaj or 


^ Bibl, Geog, Arab.^ vii, 93, J-lj , more correctly , as in Lerch {Russische Revue^ 
1875, vii, 8). Cf. Toraaschek, Soghdiana^ 43; Sam‘anl facs., s,v, where 

the spelling J^lj is given. 

® Bibl, Geog, Arab,, vii, 293. * /bid^ i, 298. 

• Ibid,^ i, 341. ® Sam*am, s,v, 

• BibU Geog, Arab., i, 388, 398. 

Jbtd., vi, 34, * Ibid., i, 340. 

• To the present day llak is the name of the river on which the city of Fayzabad 
is situated. 

It is not known whence Tomaschek {Soghdiana, 49) borrows the details of this 
wall, which he attributes to Ibn Khuidadhbih and Ibn Sa‘id. In the texts of these 
two authors as known to me, there is no statement that the wall was protected by two 
fortreates, or that the town of Kilshghar lay to the east of ir. 

BibL Geog. Arab., iii, 390. Ibid,, i^ 398 ; ii, 350. 
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Ozaj, the present Ayvaj'; near the mouth of the Wakhsh, the 
well-known crossing place of Mela^, three days' journey from 
Balkh^, and two farsakhs from Tirmidh^, In the thirteenth 
century this place was called Panjabi Quwadhiyan formed 
a part of Khuttal ® in the ninth century, but the geographers of 
the tenth century^ give the distances only from Saghaniyan 
(three days, probably through the Hazrat-bovi pass) and from 
Tirmidh (two days, from which it is evident that it was more 
closely connected with these towns than with those of Khuttal. 

The northern part of the Kafirnihan valley joins the valley of 
the next tributary of the Amu-Darya, the Surkhan (in the 
74 Tumansky MS. | and the history of Timur Chaghan-rud). 
Ibn Rusta^ names as tributaries of the Kafirnihan the rivers 
Kum-rud, Niham-rud, and Khawar-rud, flowing from the Buttam 
mountains (on this name see below) Sinam, Niham^® (Darai- 
Niham in the Hisar range), and Khawar; in fact these rivers 
(now the Qaratagh-Darya, Tupalang, and Sang-gardak-Darya) 
form the sources of the Surkhan In the Middle Ages the 
valley of the Surkhan formed the province of Saghaniyan or 
Chaghaniyan ; the ruler of the province bore in the pre-Muslim 
period the title of Saghan-Khudat^^ According to Maqdisi 
there were as many as 16,000 villages in Saghaniyan, but in 
extent, wealth, and size of the towns the province was inferior to 
Khuttal. The chief town, which bore the same name, was four 
days’ journey or twenty-four farsakhs from Tirmidh and three 
days from Quwadhiyan, probably on the site of the present town 
of Denaw, which is still to-day, by its commercial and strategic 
importance, the centre of the region The present name of the 
town (properly Dih-i naw = new village) is mentioned in the 


^ Bibl. Geog, Arab.y iii, 290,292. In the history of Timur {Pt'/is dc la Croix^ i, 184) 
(in the Calcutta edition, i, 196, 

* The usual spelling is in Mas'udI {Bibl, Geog. Arab., viii, 64) iJU. 

* Bibl. Geog. Arab., i, 283. * Ibid., viii, 64. 

* Bibl. Paris, Anc. Ponds Pers., 384, f. 191 (Jahan-namah): 


• Bibl. Geog. Arab., vii, 93. ’ Ibid., i, 341. 

• PHis de la Croix, i, 183; Zafarnamah, i, 196, ® Bibl. Geog. Arab. yVii, 93. 

In Ibn Khurdadhbih {Bibi. Geog, Arab., vi, 37) the province is called Niham, in 

Maqdisi {Ibid., iii, 344) three days' journey from Saghaniy^. Together with 

Niham, Ibn Khurdadhbih mentions the provinces of BInqan, Mandajan and Kast (the 
pronunciation of these names is doubtful), probably also situated in the basin of 
the tributaries of the Surkhan. 

" Toroaschek, Soghdiana, 43. 


Arabic ^ as often for Persian 
Taha^l, ii, 1596. 

Ibid.t i, 339*40; vi, 24, 163. 


5 * 


Bibl. Geog. Arab., iii, 283, 390. 
Kostenko, Tur^es/anskii krai, ii, \/{6. 
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history of Timur ^ The town of Saghaniyan^ possessed a 
citadel, and in extent exceeded Tirmidh, though inferior to it in 
population and wealth. There were fine covered bazaars in the 
town; bread was cheap, and meat was sold in large quantities. 

In the middle of the bazaars was a fine mosque supported by 
columns of burnt brick without arches; the mosque of Sagha- 
niyan was still famous in the twelfth century Water was led 
into every house, and the neighbourhood of the town was covered 
with dense vegetation owing to abundant irrigation; fowling 
took place in the winter, the grass being so high that it covered 
the horses. The inhabitants were distinguished | for their 75 
orthodoxy and hospitality, but there were few learned men 
among them, and no faqihs at all. 

Some towns are mentioned in the southern part of the valley, 
between Tirmidh and Saghaniyan. The first was Sarmanjan, 
Sarmanjln or Charmangan one day’s journey or six farsakhs 
from Tirmidh; the remains of this town are possibly the ruins 
three miles south of the village of Jar-kurgan, where there is to 
be seen a tower of burnt bricks about twenty-eight metres high 
and four-and-a-half in diameter ^ Sarmanjan, together with 
another town Hashimgird^’ (which was situated one stage from 
Tirmidh on the road to the Iron Gale), formed part of a separate 
province"^, whose capital was Tirmidh, and which in the pre- 
Muslim period was under the rule of a special dihqan or king^ ; 
under the Samanids, occasionally at least, it was administered 
by the Amir of Saghaniyan ^ In Sam‘am and Yaqut a village 
of Bugh is mentioned, six farsakhs from Tirmidh The populous 


' r^tis dc la Croix^ i, 109. Cf. also my article Chaghaniyanin Encyc, of Islam ^ 
where the words Ou -1 y ^are quoted from Mahmud 

b. Wall (seventeenth cent.). The latest opinion of J. Marquart {Ostturk, Dialektst.^ 
p. 71, n. 2 (das erste mit Sicherheit belegtc mongolische Wort in Westen)) that 
Chaghaniyan comes from the Mongolian chagan “ white ” is of course, erroneous. 

* BibL Geog. Arab.y i, 398; iii, 283. Sam'ani, j.z'. ^UJl. 

‘ Bibl, Geog, Arab,, i, 339-40; Yaqut, iii, 383. Sam‘anl (f. 351 b) gives 
as the Persian form of 

® Sbornik goograf, iopograf, i statist, materialov po Azii, published by the Mil. 
Instruc. Committee of the Russian Headquarters Staff, Part Ivii, p. 396. On other 
ruins in the southern part of the Surkhan valley see Geiger, Die Pamir-GehicU, S. 160. 

* The town may have received its name from Hashim b. Banichur (Baichur?), ruler 

ofW^akhsh and Halawnrd {^Bibl. Geog, Arab,, y\\, On this prince aiid his 

dynasty see Marquart, Eranshahr, p. 301 sq. 

Bibl, Geog, Arab., i, 298. The town of Sarmanji mentioned in Ibn-Hawqal 
{Ibid,, ii, 349, 401) is undoubtedly identical with Sarmangan. 

* Beladsori, p. 418 ; Tabari, ii, 1147, where the king bears the title of Tirmidhshah. 

® Texts, p, 10 (Gardizi). 

YaqOt, i, 761. 

Other villages mentioned in the neighbonrhood of Tirmidh are BOsanj (Yaqut, i, 
758, not in Sam‘&ni) and Rukhshabudh (so iiam*ani, f. V. or Rukhshayudh 

(so YftqQt, ii, 771). 
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and rich trading village of Darzangi', all of whose inhabi¬ 
tants were weavers, was situated one day’s journey or six 
farsakhs from Sarmanjan ; the cathedral mosque was among the 
bazaars, and another river, as well as the Surkhan flowed past 
the town. This evidently refers to the ravine of Bandi-Khan or 
Kok-jar (six kilometres to the west of Kum Kurgan), which is 
now full of water in the spring only; an old but durable bridge 
76 of baked brick ^ still exists here. | Between Darzangi and Sagha- 
niyan (seven farsakhs from the first and five from the second) 
there was still another village, Barangi A few other villages 
are mentioned in Saghaniyan such as Basand, a large village 
two days’ journey from Saghaniyan (according to Maqdisi one 
day), with many gardens; Zinwar, one day’s journey from 
Saghaniyan (according to Maqdisi three post-stations); Burab 
(one stage or four farsakhs from Saghaniyan); Sang-gardak 
one day’s journey from the capital, probably near the mouth of 
the Sang-gardak river; Rikdasht (six farsakhs from the capital), 
Kumganan^ (two farsakhs from the capital), and some other 
names whose pronunciation cannot be determined. 

With reference to the road between Saghaniyan and Wash- 
gird, i. e. between Denaw and Fayzabad, we find contradictory 
descriptions in the Arabic geographers®. In the plain which 
joins up the valleys of the Surkhan and Kafirnihan valleys we 
find in the Middle Ages the provinces of Akharun or Kharun, 
and Shuman (in Hiuen-Tsiang Hodu-mo and Su-man or Shu¬ 
man, the second of which lay east of the first) At the beginning 
of the eighth century both provinces were under one ruler*®, and 
later on they were evidently incorporated in Saghaniyan **, The 
district of Guftan, mentioned in the account of Qutayba’s cam¬ 
paigns, was probably in the southern part of the Surkhan valley, 
or somewhat west of it, in the present district of Shirabad 

Not far from the mouth of the Surkhan was the strong 


^ In the geographers of the tenth century Ya'qubi {Bid/, Geog, Arab.y 

289) in BayhaqI (p, 576) 

* Bibl, Geog, Arab., iii, 283-4. The distance bet>veen Darzangi and the capital is 
incorrectly given in Maqdisi {ibid,, 344). 

* Kostenko, Turkestanskii krai, li, 144, Sbomik materialov, Ivii, 391, 395. 

, Bibl, Geog, Arab., vi, 33, 211. 

® Bibl, Geog. Arab., i, 340-41; iii, 283-4, 344 * * In Maqdisi u XL#. 

Texts, 9 (Gardizi). 

^ Bibl. Ueog, Arab,, i, 340; vi, 24, 163. According to Gardizi {Texts, p. 9) the 
distance between Saghaniyan and ShQman was twelve farsakhs. De Goeje’s opinion 
{Bibl, Geog, Arab,, vi, 34) that travellers on this road crossed the Wakhtih is un¬ 
doubtedly incorrect. The river mentioned here can be no other than the Kahmihan, 
although the width is considerably exaggerated. 

* Tomaschek, Soghdiana, 39-40, 42 ; Chavannes, Documents, tfc., f. 195 sq. 

Beladtori, p. 419; Tabari, ii, 1180. 

u 'Texts, p. 9. 

Beiadsori, p. 420; Tabari, ii, 1150, ii8a 
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fortress of Tirmidh, of which we find fairly detailed accounts in 
the Arabic geographers. These accounts have been given by 
me elsewhere in a note to an article by Poslavsky \ to whom we 
owe a detailed description of the existing I, remains of the town. 77 
The ruins described by Poslavsky are undoubtedly the remains 
of medieval Tirmidh^, although this is apparently in contradic¬ 
tion with Ibn Hawqal’s evidence ^ that the river (Surkhan) fell 
into the Amu-Darya below the town. The island on which the 
Arab leader ‘Othman b. Mas‘ud lodged 15,000 men, at the siege 
of Tirmidh in 85/704, and which took the name of “ Othman’s 
island ^ from him, is undoubtedly Aral-Payghambar; Bayhaqi ® 
and Sharaf ad-Din Yazdl® also mention the island opposite 
Tirmidh. From the indications of the Arabic geographers it is 
evident that the ancient town destroyed by Chingiz-Khan was 
actually on the river bank, and here there have been preserved 
the most ancient ruins, while the groups of ruins farther away 
from the river bank are the remains of the new town which was 
built after Chingiz-Khan, and still existed under the Uzbegs. 

In the history of Timur there is a mention of “old Tirmidh''"^ 
alongside the Tirmidh existing at that time ^ 

In the ruins of the ancient city we find amongst other 
buildings the mausoleum of the holy hakim Abu ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali Tirmidhi'-^, who died in 255/869, According 
to Poslavsky the mausoleum is built of white marble, according 
to Prof. Mushketov of limestone resembling marble. Poslavsky 
considers this monument as hardly surpassed “in quality of 
workmanship and materialby any of the ruins of antiquity seen 


* Sredneaz, Vyestnik^ Dec. 1896, pp. 87-8. Cf. now the paper of A. Semenov in 
Protok, Turk, kruzh, arkh.^ xix, pp. 3-20. 

* The reading Tarmidh established byTomaschek {Soghdiana^ 37) is fully confirmed 
by the local pronunciation indicated by Sam*am, who spent twelve days here {s. v. 

Evidently the natives still pronounce the name of the ancient town in the 

same way, as the Russian officers who surveyed the district in 1889 write Termiz 
or Tarmyz {Shornik materialov^ Ivii, 393, 399). 

* BibL Geog, Arab,, ii, 349. 

* Beladsori, p. 419 ; Tabari, ii, 1162. 

® Baihaki, cd. Morley, p, 704, 

® PJ/ts dc la Croixy i, 62 ; Zafarnamahy i, 81. 

Pitis dt la Croix, p. 41 ; Zafarnamahy i, 57. 

® The canal by which Tirmidh was irrigated was taken from the Surkhan 54 miles 
upstream, probably near the Bendi-Khan (cf. supra) ; the canal for the irrigation of the 
modern Russian fortress (built in 1894) at a distance only of eleven miles ( Turkestan- 
skiya Pyedomostif 1905, No. 115). The fortress destroyed by Chingiz-Khan was 
rebuilt several times, notably by Khalil Allah (beginning of the fifteenth cent.) and by 
Muh. Rahim Khan feighteenth cent.); cf. my Oroshenic Turkestanay p. 73 sq. 

* An account of nim may be found in the Tadhkiratu * 1 -Awliya of Farid ad-Din 

*Attir (ed. Nicholson, ii, 91 sq.; of Jami, eastern edition, p. 77); see 

also Pivt, Turk, kruzh, arkh,y 2a Au^st, 1897, pp. 17-ao. This saint has no con¬ 
nexion whatever with the author of the celebrat^ canonical collection of traditions; 
the name of the latter was Abu <IsS Muhammad b. ^Isa. 

Turkestan, St. P., 1886, p. 578. 
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by him in the whole region. There is no doubt that the tomb 
was not erected by the contemporaries of the saint, and is not, 
78 indeed, earlier than | the fourteenth century, as is proved by the 
Arabic inscription written in the naskhi of that period^. The 
grave is mentioned in the history of Timur 

The existence of a large island, facilitating the construction of 
a floating bridge, and its proximity to Balkh (two stages), the 
centre of the whole country, made Tirmidh perhaps the most 
important crossing of the Amu-Darya after Amul (Charjuy); 
wars frequently broke out over its possession between the rulers 
of Transoxania and of Afghanistan. According to Prof. Mush- 
ketov, “ coins, the majority of which are Greek,** are frequently 
found among'the ruins of the old fortress ; if this is the case, the 
town must have been of importance long before the beginning 
of Arab domination. 

Half-way between Tirmidh and Balkh is mentioned the village 
of Siyahgird, which still exists : the remains of ancient Siyahgird 
lie ten miles from the present village The city of Balkh may 
be considered the oldest large town in the basin of the Amu- 
Darya ; Muslim writers justly call it the “ Mother of towns 
(Umm al-bilad). Here was the capital of the semi-mythological 
Bactrian empire, subsequently the Bactrian satrapy of the 
Achaemenids, in which, at any rate under Darius, Margiana^ 
(the province of Merv) was also incorporated. After Alexander 
of Macedon, Balkh was the centre of the Gracco-Bactrian empire. 
Our information on the latter is not sufficiently explicit to enable 
us to define its boundaries accurately; but in any case the 
statements of the classical geographers show that for some 
time probably all the cultivated lands north of the Amu-Darya 
were incorporated in it.® The importance of Balkh is explained 
by its central position (at an equal distance from the western, 
eastern, northern and southern borders of the Eastern-Iranian 
civilized world), as already pointed out by Ya'qubi®. Con¬ 
sequently Balkh was the capital of the country at the time when 
all Aryan Central Asia was still united under the sway of one 
ruler or viceroy, whereas Merv came to the front in consequence 
of the submission of the provinces north of the Amu-Darya 

^ The late artist, N. N. Shcherbina-Kramarenko, kindly showed me the excellent 
photographs taken by him of this monument. Cf. now the article (with photographs 
and a translation of the inscription by me) of Rozhevits in the hvyestiya Imper, Hitssk, 
Geogr, Obshoh»f xliv, pp. 647 and 652, 

* PJ/is de la CrotXy iii, 203; Znfarnamah^ ii, 209. 

* Kostenko, Turkestanskii krai^ ii, 168. 

♦ Zhukovsky, Razvaliny Staravo Metya^ p. 3. 

® Strabonis Geographical ed. Didot (f^aris, 1853), lib. xi, cap. xi, § 2. Cf. now my 
article ** Greko-baktriiskoc gosudarstvo i evo rasproatranenie na severo-vostok," Bull, 
Acad, des Sciences^ 1916, pp. 833-8. 

• Bihl, Geog. Arab,, vii, 287-8. 
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to the Central Asian tribes, | when it became the chief aim of the 79 
rulers of Khurasan either (as under the Sasanids) to defend 
the line of the Amu-Darya or to endeavour to establish their 
authority in Transoxania (as under the Arabs and the Saljuqs). 
Under the Sasanids, according to Muslim accounts, Balkh was 
the residence of one of the four Marzubans of Khurasan'; at 
the beginning of the eighth century, the native ruler bore the 
higher title of Ispahbadh But the authority of the Sasanids, 
in the seventh century at least, hardly made itself felt here, as is 
evident from Hiuen-Tsiang’s accounts of the Buddhist mon¬ 
asteries in Balkh and its dependent provinces on both banks 
of the Amu-Darya 

In the neighbourhood of Balkh was the Buddhist temple of 
Nawbahar (“ new monastery'’), which enjoyed a great reputation 
among the Muslims, and is described in detail by Ibn al-FaqIh 
According to the latter, the temple belonged to idolaters who 
held the same faith as the Chinese emperors and the Kabul-shah 
(ruler of Kabul) ; many pilgrims came here to pay reverence to 
the largest of the idols. The administration of the Nawbahar 
was in the hands of the Barmakid family, who governed an estate 
embracing an area of eight farsakhs in length and four in width. 
Balkh and the Nawbahar were destroyed by the Arabs in the 
reign of the Caliph ‘Othman, or, according to other accounts, 
in that of Mu‘awiya^. The Arabs built a new town in the 
locality of Baruqan, two farsakhs from Balkh. Not until 107/725 
did the governor Asad b. Abdullah restore the town on the 
former site, commissioning the representatives of the same house 
of the Barmakids to carry out this work In the ninth century 
(from June 848, according to the author of the history of Balkh ') 
Balkh was the seat of Dawud b. ‘Abbas, grandson of Hashim 
b. Mahichur (who is of course identical with the Hashim b. 
Banichilr, mentioned above, p. 73, note) ^ Dawud b. ‘Abbas 
was the builder of the village and castle of Nusar, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Balkh, and of some edifices in the town itself. All 
these buildings | were destroyed in the year 256/870 by Ya‘qub, 80 
the founder of the Saffarid dynasty; after the departure of 


’ Zhukovsky, Kazvaliny^ j), 9, from Bibl. Geog, Aralu^ vi, 18 (text). 

• Tabari, ii, 1206, 121S, 

•’ Memoires sur Us Conttics occidentales , trad, par M. Stanislas Julien, Paris, 1857, 
i, 33-34. Cl. also the article on Balkh (byR. Hartmann) in the Encyc. of Islam. 

• Bibl. Geo^. Arab.j v, 322-4. Cf. also Yaqut, iv, 817-20. 

^ Beladsori, pp. 408-9. 

• Tabari, ii, 1490. The historian of Balkh refers the restoration of the town to the 
year 118/736 (Schefer, Chrestomathie persanty i, 71). According to Tabari (ii. 1591) 
Asad transferred his capital to Balkh in the year 118. Cf. also my article ** Barmakids ’* 
in the Encyc. of Islanty and my remarks in festschrift Goldziher, p. 361. 

^ Schefer, Chrestomathie per sane y i, 73. 

® Cf. also Marquart, Eranshahry p, 301 sq. 
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Ya‘qub, Dawud returned to his ruined castle, but died within 
seventeen days^ In the Tahirid and Samanid period, Baikh* 
was one of the largest cities in Khurasan, equal to Merv and 
Herat; according to Maqdisi it rivalled Bukhara in size. 

In the environs of Balkh, as in those of Bukhara and Samar- 
qand, there was in early times a wall twelve farsakhs in length, 
with twelve gates, which surrounded both the town and neigh¬ 
bouring villages; in the ninth century it had already ceased to 
exist. Like all large towns, Balkh was divided into the town 
proper (called by the Arabs niadlna, and by the Persians shahri- 
stdn)^^ and the suburbs, rabad (the Persian term, blrun^, is not 
met with in the historians and geographers). According to 
Ya‘qubl the rabad of Balkh had four gates, according to the 
geographers of the tenth century seven. The former statement 
must probably be taken to refer not to the rabad, but to the 
shahristan; we find shahristans with four gates in other large 
towns also, which is probably explained by the influence of the 
architecture of Persian towns of the Sasanid epoch According 
to Ya‘qubi there was one farsakh between the wall of the rabad 
and that of the shahristan ; the length and breadth of the latter 
was likewise one farsakh (three miles), but according to Istakhri 
only half a farsakh ; the walls and all the edifices were built 
of clay. In the centre of the shahristan stood the cathedral 
mosque, the erection of which is referred by the historian of 
Balkh to the year 124/74^1’^; round it lay the bazaars. Maqdisi 
extols the prosperity of the town, which enabled Balkh together 
with its environs to contribute an enormous sum to the state 
treasury. 

Under Chingiz-Khan Balkh was destroyed after a rising of 
its inhabitants, and was still lying in ruins in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, at the time of the travels of Ibn Battuta ®; 
it was restored soon after, but did not regain its former import¬ 
ance. The remaining ruins of the ancient town extend over 
I some sixteen miles, and have never been | subjected to any 
detailed investigation; apparently all the ruins seen on the 
surface of the earth relate, as was to be expected, to the Muslim 

' TexiSy p. 4 (Gardizi), and Sani‘ani, s,v, 

* Bibl. Geog. Arab,y i, 254, 278; iii, 301-2; vii, 287-8. 

* See texts cited by me, Zapiskiy xix, 119. 

^ Often met with in Narshakhi; cf. also the texts cited by me in Zapiskiy 
xvii, 0107. 

Alberuni, Ckronologie, ed. .Sachau, p. xviii. 

* Justi, GeschichU der Oruntalischen Vblker im AUertunty Berlin, 1884, p. 455. 

^ Schefer, Chrestomathie persane, i, 71. This date is, however, doubtful, as Asad 
b. ^Abdullah, who died, according to all authorities, in 120 or 121, is named as the 
builder. 

8 Voyages (ribn»Batoutahy iii, 58-62. 
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period ^ The actual chief town of the province, Mazar-i-Sharif, 
fourteen miles to the east of Balkh, rose around the supposititious 
grave of the Caliph ‘All, discovered in the twelfth century near 
the village of Khayr. According to the story handed down by 
the traveller al-Gharnatl the governor of the province, his 
soldiers and ‘ulama, saw with their own eyes the uncorrupted 
body of the Caliph; the authenticity of the grave, was, as usual, 
demonstrated by miracles, for which apparently there was at the 
time some necessity, since it is to the same period that are referred 
the discoveries of the uncorrupted relics of the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob(the grave of the prophet Ezekiel 
was also shown in the neighbourhood of Balkh in Ibn Battuta’s 
time). Over the tomb of‘All a magnificent building was erected, 
which immediately became a place of pilgrimage. The present 
mazar is of course of much later origin than the old one destroyed 
by Chingiz-Khan^ 

The road connecting Balkh with the other base of the Arabs in 
Khurasan, i.e. Merv, ran, like the road from Balkh to Badakh- 
shan, in a roundabout fashion along the foot of the mountains®; 
on reaching the river Murghab it turned north-west and followed 
the river bank to Merv. Between Balkh and Marwarrud (the 
present Meruchak or more probably perhaps Bala-Murghab®) 
are mentioned the towns of Shapurqan (or Ushpurqan), Faryab 
and Talqan ; of these Shapurqan alone has retained its name 
to the present day All these towns were at a distance of three 
days’ journey from each other. Shapurqan and Faryab were 
included in the province of Guzgan or Guzganan which was 
ruled in the ninth and tenth centuries by the Farighunid dynasty, 
who were destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazna The capital of the 
province, according to Istakhrl, was the town of Anbar, lying one 
stage south of Shapurqan, according to MaqdisI the town of 
Yahudiya ; in order to go from Anbar to Yahudiya it was 
necessary to travel for two days along the road to Faryab and 
one day more on to Yahudiya, From Shapurqan to Yahudiya 
was reckoned three days’ journey, and thence | one more day to 82 
the town of Kunddiram The distance, according to MaqdisI, 


' Burnes, Travels, ii, 204. Cf. also the description (with plan) of Yate, Northern 
Aff^hanistan^ pp. 256, 280, and fiom this book in my Istoriko^geo^. obzor IraiuZy p. 19* 

* TextSy pp. 21-2. * Ibn al~Ath\ry x, 394. 

^ The grave was discovered a second time in the filteenth century; cf. my Obzor 
Irana, p. ai, from Isfizaii. 

* BibL Geog, Arab.y i, 286; iii, 346. 

® Cf. on this question my paper Merwerrud '* in Zapiskiy xiv, 028-032. 

^ On the situation of the other towns see my paper “ Merwerrud” in Zapiskiy 
xiv, 028 sq. 

^ Bibl. Geog. Arab.y i, 370-1; iii, 298, 347. 

® On the Farighunid dynasty see Zapiskiy x, 128-30. 

Marquart {Eranshakry 85 sq.) spells Kunddarm and places this city on the site 
of Gurziwan (or Gurarwan). 
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from Yahudfya to Faryab was two days and the same to 
Shapurqan, from Yahudiya to Anbar one day, so this town also 
was probably situated south of the main road There is men¬ 
tion also of a separate road from Merv to Yahudiya, crossing the 
Balkh road near the castle of Ahnaf b. Qays, at a distance of one 
day's journey from Marwarrud on the bank of the Murghab 

The Arabic geographers do not indicate the distance between 
these towns and the next town on the Amu-Darya, Kalif, the 
only information being that it was two days' journey from 
Tirmidh to Kalif ^; the twelfth-century author Sam‘ani alone ^ 
defines also the distance between Balkh and Kalif (i8 farsakhs). 
In the tenth century Kalif was situated on both banks of the 
river, and was thereby distinguished from all the other towns 
along the banks of the Amu-Darya. The main portion of the 
town with the mosque, which was located in the Dhu’l-Qarnayn 
rabat, was on the left bank ; opposite this rabat, on the right 
bank, was the Dhu‘l-Kifl rabat ^ The road from Bukhara to 
Kalif ran, as it still does, through the Kashka-Darya valley, 
which was otherwise more closely connected with the Zarafshan 
basin than with the banks of the Amu-Darya. 

On the Amu-Darya below Kalif were the towns of Zamm and 
Akhsisak, the first on the left, the second on the right bank of the 
river, five days' journey from Tirmidh and four from Amul 
(Charjuy), i.e. evidently on the site of the present fortress of 
Kerki. Zamm and Akhsisak formed a single administrative 
unit: the pulpit of the Imam, the Cathedral mosque, was in 
Zamm, amongst covered bazaars according to MaqdisL Accord¬ 
ing to Istakhrl Zamm was a small, according to Maqdisi a 
considerable town, in whose neighbourhood were pastured many 
camels and sheep In enumerating the crossings of the Amu- 
Darya Maqdisi mentions neither Zamm nor Akhsisak; the 
Kerki crossing is called by him Karkuh, and opposite Karkuh, 
on the right bank of the river, was the Bankar^ (or Baykar) 
crossing. Maqdisi inserts the road to Karkuh from the province 
of Guzgan, zf/s. from Faryab through Andkhud (present Andkhui); 


^ Yahudiya seems to be identical with Maymana or, as it_was called in medieval 
times, Maymand ; cf. my Irana, p. 23, and Marejuart, ErdnshahVy p. 78. 

* BibL Geog, 270 ; iii. 314. On the castle of Ahnaf cf. also Beladsori, p. 406. 

» /eiJ., iii, 343. 

* Facs. Margoliottth, s.v, ; also in Yaqut (iv, 229). 

® BibL Ceag. Arab,, iii, 291. There were (according to Maqdisi) three crossings 
between Kalil and Tirmidh. Dho ’ 1 -Kid is the prophet mentioned in the Koran, 21, 85 
and 38, 48; cf. the article of 1 . Goldziher in the Encyc, of Islam. The worship was 
later transferred to the island of Aral-Payghambar (whence the name) near Tirmidh ; 
cf. my Oroshenie Turkestana, p. 75. K&lif is mentioned as a town on the southern 
bonk of the river even in the eignteenth century; the modern town on the northern 
bank must have been founded only in very recent times {ibid.), 

* Ibid,, i, 283, 298; iii, 291. 

’ /bid., iii, 292. 
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from Andkhud to Karkuh | was reckoned three days’ journey^. 83 
According to Istakhrl the name of Andkhud or Ankhud was 
borne by a whole district (rustaq), the capital of which was the 
small town of Ushturj In later times Andkhud apparently 
acquired greater importance; according to the accounts of 
travellers there are near Andkhui, now an unimportant village, 
the ruins of an extensive old town 

From Zamm onwards along the left bank the waters of the 
Amu-Darya began to be used for artificial irrigation^; the 
uniformly cultivated tract on the left bank began from Amul ^ 
(Charjuy). Amul lay one farsakh from the river, and in size 
roughly equalled Zamm ; but in consequence of its position 
on the high road from Khurasan to Transoxania, this small town 
acquired such importance that the entire river was called by its 
name On the right bank, also at a distance of one farsakh 
from the river, was Farabr or Farab. In the town there was 
a large cathedral mosque, built entirely of burnt brick, no wood 
at all being used in its construction. The Amir of Farab 
formerly ruled with such independence that “ it was not necessary 
for him to go to Bukhara on any business whatever ”; there 
existed also a legend of a certain local judge “ who delivered 
judgements with the injustice of Shaddad By Qudama^ 
Farabr is called *‘the village of‘All”; according to Yaqut^^^ it 
bore also the name of “ the rabat of Tahir b. ‘Ali.” Maqdisi 
mentions some crossing places between Karkuh and the main 
Khurasan road ; of these Nawlda, a small town on the right 
bank with a cathedral mosque, the crossing place of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Samarqand, and the Arab village of Burmaduy may be 
mentioned. Not far from Farab was the still-existing village 
of Batik, which is already mentioned in NarshakhI | 

The main road from Khurasan to Transoxania always 84 


' BibL Geog, Arah.^ iii, 347. ^ Ihid.^ i, 270-1. 

* A. Vambery, Travels in Central Asia^ London, 1864, 240 sqq. (Russian trans., 
St. P., 1865, p. 120). Sbornik materialov po Azii, Pt. xlvii, p. 109. Cf. Obzor Irana^ 
p. 24, and Le Strange, Lands of (he Eastern Caliphate^ p. 426, died in the Encyc. of 
Islam (a very short article). 

^ Bibl, Geog. Arab., i, 297. 

“ Ibid., i, 338. * Ibid., i, 281. 

Cf. also the opinion of Streck {Eneye, of Islam, s, v, Amul) that Amu may be 
“ an ancient local name of the ()xus,” from which the name of the city may have been 
derived. It is quite possible that the name of the town of Amul on the Oxus, like that 
of the town ill Mazandaran, is connected with the name of the pre-Aryan people of 
Amards, who may in ancient times have lived as far east as the Oxus; cf. the opinion 
of Marquart, Eranshahr, p. 136. If this be so the name Amu is older than the Aryan 
name W’akhsh (Oxus). The name Charjfly appears for the first time in the fifteenth 
century ; cf. my article in the Encyc, of Islam, 

* Nerchakhy, ed. Schefer, p. 17; Russian translation by N. Lykoshin, p. 29. Upon 
Farab and the remains of this city cf. now U Zimin in Protok, Zakaspiiskavo kruzhka 
iyubilelei Arkheologii, iii (1917), p. i sq. 

* Bibl, Geog, Arab,, vi, 156. Y^ut, iii, 867. 

Bibl, Geog. Arab,, iii, 291-2. Nerchakhy, ed. Schefer, p. 5. 

G 
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ran, as it still does, through Amul and Farab, as the Amu- 
Darya is here approached by the Zarafshan, which not only 
in the tenth century but even in the time of Alexander^ was 
lost in the sands before reaching the bed of the Amu-Darya. 
The valley of the Zarafshan, to the description of which we 
shall now turn, has always been the most fertile and populous 
part of Transoxania. 


The name Zarafshan is not found in historical works prior 
to the eighteenth century. On the basis of the Chinese transcript 
Na-mi Tomaschek arrives at the conclusion that the ancient 
Aryan name of the river was Namik^. According to the Arabs 
the river flowed from the Buttam or Butman mountains; by 
this name they understood all the mountainous region between 
the upper courses of the Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya, distin¬ 
guishing a First, Central, and Outer Buttam (evidently the 
Hisar, Zarafshan, and Turkestan ranges). The Zarafshan flowed 
from Central Buttam ^ in the locality of Burghar, near the 
frontier of Saghaniyan ; here was the Jan water, resembling 
a lake surrounded by villages ^ From the sources of the river 
to Samarqand was reckoned from twenty to thirty farsakhs the 
Fan-Darya evidently being regarded as the head stream. At 
the village of Burghar the river was swelled by a stream which 
flowed from the Maskha district of Ushrusana ' (in Babur® the 
river Masikha or Mascha, the present Matcha, the head stream 
of the Zarafshan). Somewhat lower down was the town of 
Bunjikath, i.e. Panjikath, The distance between this town and 
Samarqand was nine farsakhs according to the geographers 
85 according to Sam‘anT and Yaqut^^ | six in all; the first state¬ 
ment is the more correct one Somewhat lower down, in the 

^ Cf. Arrian’s Anabasis, iv, 6, 6, and my remarks in Zapiski, xxi, 0147. Only 
Abru says that in his day the Zaiafsh&n in Hood-time reached the Oxus 
(al-Muzaffaflya, p. 18). On the contrary, we arc told by Babur (eel. Beveridge, f. 45 b. 
transl. p. 77) that in his time the waters “during three or four months of the year” 
did not reach Bukhara. 

^ Soghdiana^ 19-20. It is quite possible that in Ya*qubT {Bibl. Geog.Arab., vii, 293) 
instead of and in Nerchakhy (p. 5) instead of should be read . 

In later authors right up to recent times the river usually bears the name of Kuhak 
(little mountain), after the name of the small eminence near Samarqand (now 
Chopan-Ata). 

* This latter name is used in the Tumansky MS. 

* Bibl Geog. Arab., i, 328. * /bid,j i, 319. 

« /bid, ii, 370-83. Ibid., ii, 383. 

" Ed. ^veridge, f. 97, trans., p. 149, and index s.v. Macha. Cf. also ibid, 99, trans., 
p. 152, the mention of the village Ab-burdan with a tomb at the spring head. In the 
same village there has been found a vcryuncicnt wooden column; cf. Bull di lAcad,, 
(fc,, Petrograd, 1921, p. 215. 

* Bibl Geog. Arab.f i, 342. YaaOt, i, 744. 

Near Panjikath there is mentioned later the village of Mitghkada-i Panjikath 
(house of the hre-worshippers of Panjikath): Vyatkln, Maierialy, p. 25. 
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locality of Waraghsar (literally ‘‘head of the dam”), four 
farsakhs from Samarqand a dam was constructed and the river 
divided up into several streams. The longest of these, the 
Barsh, flowed past Samarqand, and is probably identical with 
the present Dargham ariq; from it were derived the town ariqs.^ 
South of it were the ariqs of Barmish (about one day s journey) 
and Bashmin (the shortest). The inhabitants of Waraghsar 
were responsible for the maintenance of the dam, and were 
therefore exempted from kharaj. Waraghsar corresponds to the 
modern Rabat-i khoja; the three canals were afterwards called 
Dargham, ‘Abbas, and Qaraunas (now Dargham, Yangi-Ariq, 
and Qazan-Ariq) Opposite Waraghsar, from the Ghubar 
locality, were taken three ariqs, Buzmajan, Sinawab, and Ishtl- 
khan, which watered the northern part of the district of 
Samarqand. The largest channels, that is to say the Barsh 
and Barmish, were navigable^, probably for rafts only, as, 
according to MaqdisI, then as now actual navigation was possible 
only on the Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya^. 

In its general outlines this system of irrigation was undoubtedly 
in existence before Islam, as is evident from the attempt made by 
the governor Asad b. ‘Abdallah (in 735 or 736) to deprive the 
inhabitants of Samarqand of water by constructing a dam at 
Waraghsar®. Istakhri’s account shows, however, that the ariqs 
flowing to the south of Samarqand were not distinguished by 
special length, and that the Monas ariq, which, according to 
Arandarenko “ carried an immense volume of water beyond 
Qarshi ” did not exist at that period ; it is very doubtful indeed 
whether such a channel ever existed. 

In extent and population Samarqand was always the first city 
of Transoxania, even in the age, when, as under the Samanids, 
Bukhara was the capital of the kingdom. This importance is 
explained chiefly by its geographical position at the junction 
of the main trade routes from India (via Balkh), from Persia 
(via Merv), and from the Turkish dominions. The extraordinary 
fertility of the neighbourhood of the town also made it possible 
for an enormous number of people to be collected in one place. | 

* BibL Gtog. Arab., i, 342; also in Sam*ani, s.v. 

2 The term ariq and d. 1 ) is nsed peculiarly of the irrigation canals in 

Turkestan. " ^ 

^ See lor particulars my Or&shenie Turkestana^ pp. 104 sq.; on Rabat-i Khoja, 
ibid,, iiO; Babur, ed. Beveridge, f. 59, trans., p. 97. 

* Bibl. Geog. Arab,, i, 319 21. ® Ibid., iii, 333. 

^ Tabari, ii, 1586. 

’ G. A. Arandarenko, Dosugi v Turkestanye, St. P., 1889, p. 270. In addition 
to this book, some interesting accounts of the dams on the Upper Zarafshan are given 
by N. Petrovsky in the Jwyestiya Imp, Bussk, Geog. Obshch, (vol. xxxiv, part iv, 
pp. 490-3). The information contained in this article is also very dubious, however ; 
cf. my Oroshenie Turkestana, p. 103. 
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86 In ancient times, however, Samarqand was not distinguished 
by such size as under the Samanids; according to Curtius the 
outer wall of the town was seventy stadia in circumference (about 
ten miles), according to Hiuen-Tsiang only twenty li ^ (between 
four and five miles). Some local traditions on the origin of the 
town are communicated by Nasafi^ ; according to these the town 
at the time of Qutayba’s invasion (i.e. at the beginning of the 
eighth century) had already existed for 2^250 years, but only 
thirteen kings were known, who had reigned one after the other, 
probably that dynasty under which the Arab conquest took place. 
According to one legend the founder of the town, or at least 
of part of it, was Alexander of Macedon 

The oldest description of Muslim Samarqand is that of Ibn 
al“FaqIh.^ By his account Samarqand together with its environs 
was, like Balkh and Bukhara, surrounded by a wall twelve 
farsakhs long, with twelve gates; the gates were built of wood 
and had two leaves; beyond each gate was a second, two-leaved 
like the first; between the first and second was the habitation of 
the door-keeper. The Arabic text is not altogether clear (we 
accept de Goeje’s interpretation) but it apparently points to the 
existence of two lines of walls. The suburbs (probably the city 
with the suburbs) occupied an area of 6,000 jaribs^ the town 
itself 5,000 jaribs, and the inner town (shahristan) 2,500 jaribs. 
Within the last-named was the cathedral mosque and the citadel, 
with the governor’s palace; the citadel had two iron gates. 
Samarqand therefore differed from Bukhara, in that the citadel, 

87 as in some | other towns (for instance the capital of Usrushana), 
was included in the shahristan. 

The historians give us very scrappy information on the topo¬ 
graphy of Samarqand and its gradual transformation. Tabari" 
ascribes to Abu Muslim the construction of the outer wall of 


' Tomaschek, Soghdianay 65, The li of that time was only J verst, not as now 
\ verst. 

* TexiSy p. 48-9. 

* Also Bihl. Geog. Arab., i, 318; v, 325. 

^ Ibid.^ V, 325-6. Cf. also Yaqut, iii, 134, where only one outer town (ot 10,000 
jaribs) and one inner town (of 2,500 jaribs) are mentioned. 

* In the dictionary Taj aPArus (eastern ed., i, 179) it is stated that the jarib 
contained ten qallz, by another reckoning four qafiz in all; like the measures of length 
and weight, this measure varied in size in the different countries. The oaflz is said 

i iv, 70) to contain 144 dhira^ i.e. it probably equalled the square of this measure 
cf. the analogous definition of the tanapin Klianykov, Ophanie Bnkharskavo khanstva, 
p. 113). In the Encyc. of Islam, article Djarib, it is stated only that “its size varied 
accoiding to place and time.’* The jatib is generally taken to be 3,600 square dhira‘ 
(cf. Mafatlh p. 66). By Herzfeld's measurements the dhira* is put at ai *8 cm. 

{Dcr Islam, Vi, 199), i.e. slightly over half a metre, and somewhat less than the 
Russian arshin. The jarfb must therefore be somewhat more than 900 square metres. 

* It is probably to this town, and not to that of the 5,000 jaribs, as in the text, that 
the statement that the town had four gates should be referred. 

^ Tabait, iii. 80. 
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the town; according to the same historian the rebel Rafi* 
b. Layth, being besieged by the general Harthama, when the 
outer wall had been occupied, retired into the inner town (809) 
and maintained himself there for another whole year. According 
to Ya*qubi^ Samarqand was surrounded by a large wall which 
had fallen into decay and was restored by order of Harun 
ar-Rashid. Nasafi gives ^ the name of the builder of the outer 
wall of the town as Abu Nu‘man, probably thinking of one 
of the semi-legendary Yemenite kings, whom the authors of 
historical legends brought to Samarqand, apparently for no other 
reason than that the name of one of them was Shammar. In the 
year 135/75^-3 Abu Muslim, according to Nasafi, constructed 
the gates, battlements, and watch towers ; the length of the whole 
wall was seven and a half farsakhs, and Abu Muslim divided it 
into 360 sections. There was a tower at every aoo gaz (dhiraS 
cf. supra ); as Nasafi reckons 12,000 gaz to the farsakh, the total 
number of towers by this reckoning was 450. The height of the 
wall was four gaz. 

The geographers of the tenth century"^ describe chiefly the 
shahristan, which, as in other towns, had four gates; on the east, 
the Chinese, on a height from which the descent was made to 
the Zarafshan by many steps ; on the west the Nawbahar or 
Iron gate ; on the north the Bukhara or Usrushana gate ; on the 
south the Kish or Large gate. The wall of the shahristan was 
apparently constructed in pre-Muslim times ; for its construction 
it had been necessary to use a great deal of clay, so that a large 
ditch was formed; in order to bring water into the town by 
this ditch, a stone dam was built at “The Coppersmiths’* 
(as-Saffarun). The water entered the shahristan by the Kish 
gate, at the “ Arch head *’ (Ra s at-Taq) where the chief bazaars 
were situated, and where the population of the town was prin¬ 
cipally concentrated. Even in the twelfth century the locality ] 
near the Kish gate was one of the best quarters of Samarqand ^ 88 
The ariq had been dug in the pre-Muslim period, and passed 
over the ditch of the wall; the whole of its sides was covered 
with lead. The revenue from the sections of ground lying on 
the banks of the ariq was devoted to its maintenance; labour 
on the repair of the dam formed an obligation in kind on the fire- 
worshippers of Samarqand, who were on this account exempted 
from the poll tax. 

From these data it would be difficult to form an accurate idea 


' Tabari, iii, 775. 

* Bibl, Geo^. Arab.^ vii, 293. 

* Texts^ pp. 4S-9; trans. by Vyatkin, Ref* Bk, Samarkand viii, pp. 243 
and 350. 

* BihL Geogr, Arab., I, 316-17; ii, 365-6; iii, 378-9; v, 322. 

® YftqOt, i, 446 (from Sam‘ani, s.v. ^rS>U\). 
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of the site of the medieval shahristan of Samarqand, but it is 
now fully established that the shahristan corresponded to the 
ruined site actually called Afrasiyab, to the north of the 
modern town ^ Outside the shahristan lay the eminence called 
Kuhak (“ little mountain,** now Chopan-ata), which, according to 
Istakhrl was half a mile in length, and was in close proximity to 
the city walls; here stone was quarried for the city buildings 
and clay for the manufacture of vessels and other articles. From 
the Chinese gate the road descended to the river, evidently for 
the purpose of crossing the then existing bridge, which in Ibn 
HawqaP bears the name of Jird. The remains of a later 
bridge are still to be seen (although it is at some distance from 
Afrasiyab), the construction of which popular tradition ascribes, 
like all other buildings in the land, to Timur, or ‘Abdallah of 
Bukhara, though it was actually constructed by ShaybanI at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century^. The river under the bridge 
was several qamas deep (the qama was a measure corresponding 
to a man’s stature); at the time when the mountain snows thawed, 
the water sometimes rose above the bridge, and the inhabitants 
of Samarqand were not able to prevent inundations. A bridge 
near Samarqand is also mentioned by the historian ‘Utbi ^ 
Another and smaller bridge is mentioned by Sam‘ani in the 
Ghatfir or Ghatfar quarter, situated “ in the town itself,** which 
in the twelfth century nearly corresponded to the modern 
town 

The Nawbahar gate was in the western wall of Afrasiyab ; the 
modern cemetery of Sangrasan is in the neighbourhood of this 
89 gate ^ ) The citadel was, as is seen from the ruins, in the 
northern part of Afrasiyab ; the “ citadel ** of which Hafiz Abru 
speaks as having been destroyed by Chingiz-Khan ® means not 
only the tenth-century citadel but the whole site of Afrasiyab 
(cf. Juwaynis account of the Mongol conquest below). The 
Bukhara gate was in the northern, the Kish gate in the southern 
wall of Afrasiyab. The most populous quarter of the city, called 
Ra's at-Taq (by the tenth-century geographers) or Darwaza-i 
Kish (by Sam‘ani), was already situated in the modern town, 
in the northern part of it. That the locality near the Kish gate 

’ See my Oroshenie Turkestana^ p. 106 sq. 

* BUfl. Geog. Arab,, i, 318. * Jbid,, ii, 371. 

* Cf. the account of my journey to Turkestan in 1916, Bull, de VAcad, dcs Sciences, 
1916, p. 239 »q. 

® Nerchakhy, ed. Schefer, p. 217; *UtbI-ManTnT, i, 323 (eU^ ijialj), 

* s, V, (for the vocalization cf. , s, v,). This quarter was 

sitoated near the modem citadel, cf. Vyatkin, Materialy, (fc., p. 19. 

^ Near the same gate, in the town itself, have been found the remains (not yet 
excavated) of an old building; cf. Bull, de I*Acad, des Sciences, 1916, p. 1341. 

* AUMu%affaf%ya, pp. 14,16. 
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was already incorporated in the town in pre-Islamic times is 
confirmed by Istakhrl's account^ of an iron slab with incom¬ 
prehensible letters which he saw on this gate. The inhabitants 
asserted that the inscription was in the Himyaritic language 
and that its contents were handed down from generation to 
generation; it stated the distance between San‘a, the capital of 
Yemen, and Samarqand, and the distance between several other 
points as well This explanation of the inscription is evidently 
of a piece with the fantastic legends already mentioned of the 
expeditions made by kings of Yemen to Samarqand, but the fact 
remains that there was in the tenth century a slab on the Kish 
gate bearing an inscription undecipherable by the inhabitants 
themselves. At the time of Istakhrl s stay in Samarqand, the 
gates were destroyed by rebels; later on ( they were rebuilt of 90 
iron by the governor of the town, Abu*l-Muzaffar Muhammad 
b. Luqman b. Nasr b. Ahmad b. Asad (a cousin of the Amir Nasr), 
but the inscription of course was not restored. 

The outer wall of the city is described by Istakhri in the 
following terms The Sughd river flows between the rabad 
and the town (shahristan); the wall stretches behind the river, 
from the locality known under the name of Afshina past the 
Kuhak gate, subsequently encircling Warsnin, Fanak gate, 
Riwdad gate, Farrukhshidh gate, and Ghadawad gate; thence 
it extends to the river, which serves as a sort of fosse for the 
rabad on the northern side. The length of the diameter of the 
wall surrounding the rabad of Samarqand is two farsakhs.** 
There is of course a contradiction here; if the river flowed 
between the shahristan and the rabad, it could not be “ like 
a fosse for the rabad on the northern side.” Elsewhere in 
Istakhri ^ and also in Maqdisi®, it is stated that the gates 
were eight in number: Ghadawad, Isbisk, Sukhashin, Afshina, 
Warsnin, Kuhak, Riwdad, and Farrukhshidh. The Fanak gate 
is not mentioned here, so that it is identical with cither Isbisk 
or Sukhashin gate. Fanak is mentioned in Sam‘ani and in 
Yaqut ® as a village in the neighbourhood of Samarqand, at 
a distance of half a farsakh from the town. Ghadawad was a 
quarter in the environs of Samarqand at a distance of one 
farsakh ^ Isbiskath (in Yaqut Isbaskath) a village two farsakhs 

' Bibl. Geog. Arab., i, 318. 

* The inscription is quoted, in a completer form than that mven by Istakhrl, in 
Ibn al-Facjih {Bibl. Geog. Arab., v, 326) and Yaqut (iii, 13^ from the famous 
philologist Asma*! (on whom see Brockclmann, i, 104). It has been suggested (by 
1^ Blochet) that the inscription was in the Orkhon characters, which bear some 
resemblance to yimyaii, but the Arabs gave the name of Himyarl or Musnad to 
nearly all unknown scripts; cf Zapuki, xii, p. xxiv sq. 

* aibl. Geog. Arab., i, 317. * Ibid., i. 318. 

* JbU., iii, 278. ^ ® Yaqut, iii, 920. 

^ Ibid^j iii, 776. Sam^Sni spells Ghudhawadh. 
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from Samarqand \ Warsnin or Warsnan one of the quarters in 
Samarqand^. The village of Riwdad, as we shall see farther on, 
lay to the south of the town, at a distance of one farsakh. In 
the tenth century all the gates of the rabad were destroyed 
by order of the Samanid government, in consequence of an 
insurrection of the inhabitants^. At the edge of the village 
of Farrukhshidh, outside the wall, was the grave of the Khwaja 
^Abdl Birun (the outer Kh.‘A.) which is still shown to-day; 
another grave, before reaching the wall, is called Khwaja ‘Abdi 
Darun (the inner Kh.‘A.) ^ | 

The ruins of the western wall are mentioned by Khanykov®, 
four versts to the west of the present town. In JannabI ® ruins 
of the walls of the old town are mentioned situated still farther 
west, at a distance of half a day's journey from Samarqand; 
Timur built here the town of Dimashq (now a village in the 
district (volost) of Anhar). This information refers to the rabad 
wall, remains of which are visible even to-day and were explored 
by the Russian Committee for the Exploration of Central and 
Eastern Asia in 1903. The wall is called Dlwar-i Qiyamat, 
or Kundalang, is nearly twenty-seven miles long and encloses 
a surface of nearly forty-four square miles 

The numbers of the population of course did not correspond 
to our idea of a town of this size; a considerable part of the 
area was occupied by gardens, almost each house possessing 
one ; in viewing the town from the summit of the citadel no 
buildings were to be seen because of the trees in the gardens ^ 
We have of course no statistical data regarding the number 
of the inhabitants of Samarqand; according to Ch‘ang-Ch‘un^ 
there were about 100,000 families in the town prior to Chingiz- 
Khan's invasion. If we bear in mind that several years before 
this the town was devastated by the Khwarazm-shah, and that 
the Qara-Khanid epoch was on the whole one of decay in culture 
and consequently in civic life also, then we may, without 
exaggeration, conjecture that the Samarqand of the Samanids 
had more than 500,000 inhabitants. 

The wide development of horticulture of which Istakhrl speaks 
required a considerable extension of artificial irrigation. The 
geographers of the tenth century, unfortunately, do not give 


* YaqGt, i, 238. * Ibid,^ iv, 921. 

* BibU Geog, Arab,, ii, 367, 

^ Cf. Vyatkin in Ref. Dk. Samarkandprov.y viii, 279. 

® OpisanU Bukharskavo khansiva^ Su P., 1843, pp. 100 and 106, where it is called 
Divuol (i. e. Dlwal or Diwar) Qiyamat. 

^ MS. As. Mas., No. 528, p. 453. Jannabi’s source is Ibn ^ArabshSlh, ed. 

Cairo, laSf, p. 17. 

^ Vyatlcm, Materialy^ tfe,, p. 2X ; Ref Bk, Samarkandprov.^ Yiii, p. 377 sq. 

• Bibl, Geog. Arab.y i, 317 

• Works of the Peking Mission^ 311» Bretechneider, Med. Res,, i, 78. 
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US any detailed information on the ariqs of Samarqand; some 
few data, and these very obscure, are found in Nasafi Accord¬ 
ing to his statements, the river entered the town through the 
western (?) gate and was split up into four channels, and each 
channel again into two branches, so | that there were eight <)^ 
ariqs in all. The four channels were Jakardiza, Muzakhin (or 
Mazdakhm), Iskandargham, and Asangin and Sangrasan; the 
two last names, apparently, designate two branches of one and 
the same channel. The area of the sections of land irrigated 
by them is defined in habls, each habl containing 6o dhira‘ 
Samarqand together with its environs was reckoned at 14,600 
habls (according to another manuscript only 4,600) and 670 
(or 680) sluices. Of these the Jakardiza ariq, which watered the 
shahristan and is identical with the ariq of pre-Islamic construc¬ 
tion mentioned by Istakhri and MaqdisI, irrigated 1,067 habls; 
its length was 17,240 gaz, and there were 59 sluices on it The 
Muzakhm (or Mazdakhm) ariq was divided into 45 branches, 
and irrigated 2,900 habls or 2,750 (or according to another 
manuscript 2,785) jifts (a jift being an area of ground which 
could be ploughed in one day by a yoke of oxen, like the Latin 
jugum)\ the Iskandargham ariq 1,486 jifts; the Asangin and 
Sangrasan ariqs 275 jifts. According to this reckoning the total 
number of habls of ground must have been considerably above 
4,600, and at the same time far below 14,600. All these 
channels watered only the town itself and its environs to the 
west and south; the environs to the north and east seem to 
have been irrigated, as now, only by channels derived from 
springs, such as the Siyab (Siyah Ab, or in Turkish Qara Su, 
Black Water) or the Ab-i Rahmat mentioned by Babur ^ By 
the “ Wadi’s-Sughd ” Istakhri .seems to have meant not only the 
Zarafshan but the Siyab as well, as only thus can the contradic¬ 
tion mentioned above be explained. In the thirteenth century 
Ch‘ang Ch‘un* speaks only of two channels leading into the 
town; but even then, as in the tenth century, water was led into 
almost every house. 

The name Jakardiza was borne in the twelfth century by one 
of the quarters of Samarqand, in which lay the cemetery which 
served as a burial-place for the ‘Ulama and the notables ^ In 

' Texts^ pp. 49-50. Cf. Vyatkin's translation and comments in Ref, Bk. Samarkand 
prov,^ viii, J53 sq., 287 sq., and my Oroshenie Turkestana, p. 108. 

* Lc Strange, Baghdad^ p. 326, 

* Ed. Beveridge, f. 48, trans., p. 81. 

* Works of the Peking Mission^ iv, 311; Brctschneider, Med, Res,^ i, 77 sq. 

® Sam'anl, s.v, where the following words (quoted in my Textsf p. 55, 

from the MS. of the Asiat. Mas.) are omitted: *IJUU 

The cemetery still exists, and is situated in the eastern part of the present native town 
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addition to those already mentioned, we know the following 
names of quarters (mahalla) in Samarqand : 

1. Asfizar in the shahristan with a palace of the S5manids^ 
2 . Bab-Dastan, connected with which was the large quarter of 
Ushtabdiza 3. Panjkhin^ a large quarter. 4. ZaghrTmash^, 
a large quarter. 5. Sangdiza (in Persian) or Radrada (in 
Arabic)^ (lit. **Small Stones”). 6. Farzamithan® in the rabad. | 
937. Faghldiza^ 8. Kanwan^ 9. Maturld or Maturit® in the 
rabad, now a village to the north-west of the town, a country 
residence for wealthy citizens^®. 10. Gurjmm (or Karjumln?) 
with a palace of Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim b. al-Husayn^^ 
II. Qibab The Warsnin quarter also bore the name Yarkath 
Sam‘ani^^ quotes in addition the names of three streets, the 
streets ‘Abdak and Salih (in the Ghatfar quarter) and the street 
of the wall of Hayyan. 

Of individual city edifices there are mentioned: i. The old 
palace of the Arab Amirs, in the citadel; in the time of 
IstakhrP^ the palace was still intact, but Ibn HawqaP^^ found 
it already in a ruinous condition. 2. The prison, also in the 
citadel; it is already mentioned by Istakhri though Ibn Hawqal 
says that it was built only in his own day. 3. The cathedral 
mosque, in the shahristan, near the citadel; a wide road passed 
between it and the citadel; the site of this mosque, to the west 


Samarkand prov.^ 1896, vol. iv, pt. iv, pp. 31-2). Snm‘ani, s. V. 
places the cemetery near the “ Maiar Gate,” meaning probably the Maxar of 
Qutbam b. ‘Abb^. 

^ BibL Geog. Arab,y ii, 366. 

* Sam^ani, s.v. ; Yaqut, i, 275, 444. 

* Sam'ani, s.v, ; Yaqut, i, 743. 

* Sam^luii, s.v. ) Yaqut, ii, 931. 

* YaqOt, ii, 789; iii, 162, 168. 

* Sam*ani, s. v. ; YaqHt, iii, 872. 

’ Sam‘ani, s. v. ; Yaqut, iii, 904 (where the name is spelt 

® YaqOt, iv, 313. ^ 

* Sam'anI, s. v, » mentioned by Yaqut (iv, 378) under the erroneous 

spelling 

Arandarenko, Dosugi v Turkestanycy p. 653. Maturld was the home of the great 
theologian AbO Mansur aUMatuiidi, d. r. 333/944 (Brock., i, 195); his grave is still 
shown to-day in Jakardiza, cf. Bull, de VAcad.y (fc., 1921, p. 215 sq. 

TVx/i, p. 87 (*Awfi). 

** YiqOt, iv, 25 (plural of cupolas or tents). 

** Sam‘ani, s. v. . 

Sam'anI, r. v. and (where the reading in the facs. is 

a mistake for yAi). Samian! mentions also a quadrangular square 

( 2 «^ 1 ) in Samarqand. 

Bib/, Geag, Arab.j i, 31^. 

Ibid., ii, 365. ” Ibid., i, 317. 
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of the citadel in Afrasiyab, was explored in 1904 and 1905 by 
Vyatkin and myself ^ 4. The Castle of Rafi‘ b. Layth^. The 
streets of the town were, with few exceptions, paved with stone; 
the buildings, as now, were for the most part constructed of clay 
and wood. The bazaars were mostly in the rabad, chiefly near 
the Kish gate^ In the town and in the rabad there were as 
many as 2,oco places where it was possible to obtain iced water 
gratis, the means for this being supplied by benefactors. The 
water was kept in fountains, or was put in copper cisterns and 
earthenware vessels^. Remarkable also is Ibn Hawqals state¬ 
ment ® on certain figures of animals standing in the public squares 
of Samarqand | (in spite of the fundamental rules of Islam): 94 
“Astonishing figures are cut out of cypresses, of horses, oxen, 
camels, and wild beasts; they stand one opposite the other, as 
though surveying each other and on the eve of engaging in 
a struggle or combat/* 

Among the sanctuaries of the town the first place has always 
been held by the tomb of Qutham b. ‘Abbas. Of this cousin 
of the Prophet, who is supposed to have arrived in Samarqand 
in the year 56/676 together with Sa‘id b. ‘Othman^‘, we find 
contradictory accounts among the Arabs themselves; according 
to one he was killed, according to another he died a natural 
death ; by one account he even died not at Samarqand but 
at Merv^ The putative or actual tomb of Qutham became 
during the reign of his ‘Abbasid relations, and probably not 
without their participation, the object of a Muslim cult. Qutham 
is now known to the people under the name of Shah-Zinda 
(“ living prince ”); there is a legend that he was not killed, but 
in saving himself from the infidels entered a cliff which opened 
miraculously before him and closed again after him 

Already in the time of Babur the tomb bore the name of 


* Cf. Zapiskiy xvi, p, xxxiv sq.; izvyest. Kussk. Komiteta dlya iziicheniya Srednei 
i Vest, Aziij No. j). 21 sq.. and No. 8, p. 2a sq. With deeper e.xcavations the 
remains of the heathen temple which was at the same place should be found ; cf. Textsy 
p, 49, and Ref, Bk. Samarkandprev.y viii, 350. 

* Sam*ani, s. v. {jj^\ (^facs. f. 456 a, sup.). 

* BibL Geo^. Arad.y i, 317-19. 

* Ibidy i, 390; ii, 339. 

* Ibid.y ii, 365. 

* Ibn al-Aihir, iii, 425. Tabari in his account of Said’s campaign (ii, 179) makes 
no mention of Qutham, but s})eaks of him in his other work (appended to the edition 
of the chronicle; cf. iii, 3352 infra). 

^ Beladsori, p. 413. 

* BibL Geog. Arab.y vii, 298. Ncrchakhy, ed. Schefer, p. 39. 

* This legend is related in the book called Qandiya” (see above, p. 15) in the 
part not translated by V. Vyatkin. A translation of the same legend irom another 
source is given by Vyatkin in Ref Bk. Samarkand prov.y v, 230 sq. Other legends 
are auoted by M. Lapin in Ref Bk. Samarkandprov^y 1896, vol. 4, pt, iv, pp. 40-1. 

Mbnr-Namah, ed. Beveridge, f. 44 b; trans., p. 75 (where already Sh^-i zinda). 
Ref Bk, Samarkand prov.y 1896, vol. 4, pt iv, p. 31. 
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Mazarshah (“Tomb of the prince**). It is quite possible that 
there was some sort of a tomb here in pre-Islamic times which 
was revered by the natives, and that the cult of this tomb was 
transferred to the Muslim saint. Already in the twelfth century, 
as now, persons of importance were buried near Qutham’s tomb ; 
there was also a madrasa called by Qutham*s name ^ A detailed 
description of the tomb is first given by Ibn Battuta 2, from 
which it is evident that there was an edifice here in the pre- 
Timurid period, considerably surpassing the present mausoleum 
in magnificence. Ibn Battuta refers its construction to pre- 
Mongol times; according to his account, the Tatars, when they 
were still heathen, not only caused no damage to the sanctuary, 
95 but even began | to pay it respect, when they witnessed the 
miracles performed there. The mausoleum is described in the 
following terms: “ Outside Samarqand is the tomb of Qutham 
b. ‘Abbas b. ‘Abd-al-Muttalib; the inhabitants of Samarqand 
come out to visit it every Sunday and Thursday night. The 
Tatars (also) come to visit it, pay vows to it and bring cows, 
sheep, dirhams, and dinars ; all this is used for the benefit of 
visitors and the servants of the hospital’^ and the blessed tomb. 
Above it is a square edifice with a cupola; at each corner are 
two marble columns, green, black, white, and red in colour. 
The walls of the building (also) are of different coloured marble 
with gold decoration (or inscriptions); the roof is made of lead. 
The tomb is covered with black wood adorned with precious 
stones whose corners are fastened with silver; above it burn 
three silver lamps. The hangings of the cupola are made of 
wool and cotton. Outside the building flows a large canal, 
which traverses the hospital situated there ; on both banks there 
are trees, grape vines, and jasmine ; and in the hospital there arc 
chambers for visitors.*’ 

To Samarqand province were reckoned twelve districts* 
(rustaqsj, six south of the Zarafshan (Bunjikath or Panjikath, 
Waraghsar, Maymurgh, Sanjarfaghan, Dargham, and Abghar), 
and six to the north (Yarkath, Burnamadh, Buzmajan, Kabudhan- 
jakath, Wadhar, and Marzban). The districts are enumerated 
in order from east to west; some of them, such as Maymurgh 


^ Sam'anT, s,v. M. Lapin quotes an account attributing the construction 

of the madrasa to Sultan Sinjar from the History of NUhapOr** by Abu ^Abdallah* 
The quotation is actually taken from the modern “ Samariya ** of Abu Tahir Khoja, 
edited by Vessclovsky in 1904 (p. 22), and translated by Vyatkin in Bk, Samarkand 
prev.f vol. vi (p. 175 sq.); cf. my review in Zapiski^ xii, p. 0133 sq. 

* Voyages Ibn-Batoutah^ iii, 53 ~ 4 . On the spelling of Ibn Battuta sec Fischer in 
ZDMG.^ Ixxii, p. 289. 

® The word 1 means ** cell,” and house for the reception of strangers; here 
it is evidently intended in the latter seme, or perhaps In the sense of “madrasa.” 

< BibL Geog. Arab,, i, 320-33; ii, 369-73. 
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(in which also Waraghsar and Sanjarfaghan were formerly 
incorporated), Kabudhanjakath ^ and Abghar^, formed in pre- 
Islamic times separate principalities. The Waraghsar, Maymurgh, 
Sanjarfarghan, and Dargham districts were irrigated by ariqs 
taken from Waraghsar; Dargham was considered specially fertile 
and was famed for its vineyardsThe whole irrigated area 
from Waraghsar to the western edge of Dargham was ten 
farsakhs in length and four in width In Abghar (the present 
volost of Chashma-ab) there was no artificial irrigation; it 
contained chiefly pasture and arable land, watered only by rain, 
which gave good harvests nevertheless (a hundredfold and even 
more); there were more villages too | than in the other districts. 9^ 
Ibn-Hawqal asserted that in a good harvest year the produce 
of the Abghar fields could maintain the whole population of 
Soghd^ The district extended over an area of two days’ 
journey, and single villages sometimes covered a stretch of two 
farsakhs. Two days’ journey below Samarqand the Payy or 
Fayy® ariq branched off from the south bank of the river, its 
course extending to a distance of two days’ journey ; the locality 
which it watered was considered the most fertile and populous 
portion of Soghd. Fayy also in early times formed a separate 
principality'^. There were no large towns besides Samarqand 
in the districts south of the Zarafshan. Only at Panjikath was 
there a cathedral mosque; in the neighbourhood of this town 
were many fruit trees, and for quantity of fruit, especially of 
almonds and nuts, Panjikath district took the first place. In 
Maymurgh there was a particularly large number of castles; 
here, in fowdad, the chief village of this district, were the castles 
of the Ikhshids themselves, i.c. the pre-Muslim rulers of Soghd ^ 
According to Sam‘ani^ Riwdad was one farsakh distant from 
Samarqand; in the twelfth century there was a military camp 
here at a certain period of the year. Samarqand province 


’ Tomaschek, Soghdiandy 79--S7; now also Marquart, Chronologies p. 56 sq. ; 
Chavaiines, Documents^ OV., p. 134 sq. 

* Ibn al-Athir, v, 68. 

^ Dargham is already mentioned as a river (wadi) in the verses quoted by Yaqut, 
ii, 56s. 

* The name Sanjarfaghan is preserved in the modem Zanjirbagh, a village on the 
right bank of the Yangi*ariq; cf. MS. Asiat. Mus., e 574 ag (waqf-namah of the 
sixteenth cent.), f. 38 a and 67 b, and Vyatkin, Materialys O'r., 38. 

* According to Matjdisi {Bibl, Geog. Arab^y iii, 379) the whole population of Soghd 
and Bukhara for two years. 

• Must be spelled not as is proved by the modern name Narpay « Nahr-i 

Pay; cf. my Oroshenie Turkestanay p. 117. The explanations suggested by Marquart 
{ChronologUy p. 60, and Erdnskahrj p, 39, n. a; cf, also his Osttiirk, DialektstudUny 
p. 197) are consequently enoneous. 

’ J. Marquart, Chronologic der Allliirkischen Inschriffettj I>eipzig, 1898, S.60 (from 
Tabari, ii, 1423, where a prince (malik) of Fayy is mentioned). 

• So Bib/, Geog, Arab.j iii, 279. 

• s. V, 
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extended southwards to the Shawdar mountains, which formed 
a special district, and included among other villages the Nestorian 
village of Wazkard, mentioned by Istakhrl and described in detail 
by Ibn-Hawqal. It may possibly be identical with the village 
of Wazd or Wizd in Shawdar, mentioned by Sam'anl^ at a 
distance of four farsakhs from Samarqand. The district extended 
for more than ten farsakhs and was considered one of the 
healthiest and most beautiful localities. The Nestorians had 
churches and cells here; I bn Hawqal saw there many Christians 
from Traq, who had come in order to enjoy solitude and the 
healthy air. Vyatkin identifies this Christian village with the 
modern Kingir, in the district of Urgut^ 

Of the northern districts two, i.e. Yarkath and Burnamadh, 
were on the border of the neighbouring province of Ushrusana; 
the waters of the Zarafshan did not reach here, and the cultivated 
fields were irrigated from springs and by rainfall. By Sam‘ani^ 
97 Yarkath is already | reckoned to Ushrusana; Yaqut* reckons 
also Burnamadh in Ushrusana. Burnamadh was four farsakhs 
from Zamln, on the main road from Samarqand The district 
of Buzmajan was watered by an ariq of the same name; its 
chief town, Barkath or Abarkath was on the main road from 
Samarqand to the Syr-Darya, four farsakhs from the former ^ ; 
according to Sam‘am and Yaqut the town was also for some 
time incorporated in Ushrusana®. The district of Wadhar was 
traversed by the Sinawab ariq, which reached to Ishtikhan; 
the Kabudhanjakath and Marzban districts were irrigated by 
a special ariq taken off the river opposite Samarqand. The towns 
of Kabudhanjakath and Wadhar were both at a distance of two 
farsakhs from Samarqand®. Tomaschek'® identifies Kabudhan¬ 
jakath with the present village of Gubdan or Gubdun^'. The 
town of Wadhar, like some of the villages of this district, was 

* f.z/, 

* Protok, Turk, kruzh., v, 159 sq.; Afaterialy^ p. 37. To the north-west of 
Urgtit, near the village of Sufiyan, have Iicen found Christian “ graffiti ’* with the figure 
of the cross and Syriac letters; cf. Bull, de TAcad.^ O'r., 1921, p. 215. 

* $,v, ; Yaqut, iv, loot. 

^ YaqOt, i, 755. * Bibl, Geog. Arab.^ vi, ao, 156. 

« IHd,, iii, 279. ’ Ibid,, i, 334, 342. 

* Yaqflf, i, 464; Sam^anl, s.v, the facs. by mistake and infra 

\^^\}\), Carkath was on the site where TimQr built the village of Shiraz (see my 

Ores A, Turktsian^ ill). 

* Bibl. Geog. Arab,f i, 34a. According to Sam^ini (s. v, ) and Yaqfit (Iv, 916) 

Wadhar was four farsakhs from Samarqand, and according to Sam*anl contained 
a fortress a cathedral mosqoe and a minaret. 

Sogkdiana, 85. 

The village of Kabud, the present Besh-arik (Vyatkin, Maierialy^ tfc.t 70) is 
mentioned by Babur (ed. Beveridge, f. 59 b ; trans., p. 98) together with Shiraz. 
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the centre of the Arab population of the district; these Arabs 
belonged to the tribe of Bakr b. Wa'il, but called themselves 
Suba‘ites, evidently after Abu Muzahim Suba* b. an-Nadr as- 
Sukkarl, the builder of the local cathedral mosque, who died 
in Jumada I, 269^ (end of 882). In the time of Ibn Hawqal 
the decline in the Arab colony was already noticeable, but some 
remains of its former greatness still existed. Even Sam‘anl 
visited the grave of Suba‘ b. an-Nadr. In Wadhar cotton fabrics 
were manufactured which enjoyed a great reputation and com¬ 
manded high prices even in ‘Iraq. Ibn Hawqal speaks of them 
in very laudatory terms The district of Marzban took its 
name from Marzban b. Turgash^ the ruler of this district, who, 
together with other dihqans from Soghd was summoned to the 
Caliph’s court. 

North-west of Sainarqand lay the districts of Ishtikhan | and 98 
Kushanlya^, forming a separate administrative unit, and therefore 
not enumerated among the districts of Samarqand. From 
Samarqand to Ishtikhan was reckoned to be seven farsakhs; 
from Ishtikhan to Kushanlya one stage or five farsakhs ^ 
Sam*anl and Yaqut^ also reckon the distance from Samarqand 
to Kushanlya as twelve farsakhs. The Ishtikhan ariq, as we 
have seen, was derived from the Zarafshan at Ghubar. The 
village of Ishtikhan, as is well known, still exists; in the tenth 
century it was a considerable town consisting of a shahristan, 
citadel, and rabad. In the eighth century, after the occupation 
of Samarqand by the Arabs, the Ikhshids of Soghd transferred 
their capital to it^. The revenues from the bazaars of Ishtikhan 
and from some villages belonged to the general ‘Ujayf b. ‘Anbasa, 
who is mentioned in the history of the Caliphs®. They were con¬ 
fiscated by the Caliph Mu‘tasim ; the Caliph Mu‘tamid (870-92) 
placed these revenues at the disposal of Muhammad b. Tahir, 
ruler of Khurasan (862-73). The district of Ishtikhan extended 
over an area five days* journey long and one day broad, and 
its north-eastern frontier was the Sagharj mountains; according 


* Sam'anI, he. cit. The fjgure 309 in Yaqut (iv, 917) is a mistake, as according 
to .S.am'anT, AbQ Muzahim only returned to his native country from ‘Iraq in 233. 

* lUlfl, Gco^, Arab.^ ii, 403. 

* He is mentioned amonj’St the accusers of the famous Afshin at the time of the 
latter's trial (225/840). Cf. Tabari, iii, 1310, 131a; Ibn al-Athir, vi, 365-6. 

* BihL Arab., i, 323; ii, 374-5 ; iii, 279-80. 

* Ibid., i, 342 : ii, 403. 

* YiqDt, iv, 376 ; S«m‘anl, v. 

See my article “Die Alltiirkischen Inschriften und die Arabischen Quellen,’' 
S. 21-2 (KadloiT, Die altturkisehen Insihri/fen der MongoUi, Zweite folge). 

* The general of the Caliphs Ma'nifln and Mu‘tasim who betrayed Raft* b, I^yth in 
192/808 and transferred his services to the Caliph (Tal>ail, iii, 733; Ibn al-AthIr, 
vi, 14a); he was killed by order of Mu'tasim in 333/838 (Tabari, iii, 1265-6; 
Ibn al-AthIr, vi, 349). 
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to Sam‘ani and Yaqut' a village in the neighbourhood of 
Ishtikhan five farsakhs from Samarqand bore the same name. 
In the same region was situated the town of Afarinkath or 
Farankath, to-day Frinkent or Prinkent, built in the seventh 
century by Afarun, brother of Ghurak, prince of Samarqand 

Kushaniya district equalled Ishtikhan in breadth (Maqdisi 
even defines its breadth at two days’ journey) but in length was 
considerably smaller than it (only two stages). The town of 
Kushaniya was reckoned as the most flowery in Soghd (of course 
after Samarqand); Istakhri calls it “ the heart of the Soghdian 
towns.” In pre-Muslim times it constituted a separate princi¬ 
pality^; the title of Kushan-shah is mentioned even by Tabari^. 
According to Ibn Khurdadhbih® the Kushan-shah was at one 
time styled ruler of all Transoxania. This statement probably 
99 refers to the period of Yueh-Chih or Kushan rule; the name | of 
Kushans was transferred also to the succeeding rulers of the 
land, the Haytal or Ephthalites^*. IstakhrP indicates the dis¬ 
tance from Ishtikhan and Kushaniya to the towns situated on 
the main road from Samarqand to Bukhara ; from Ishtikhan to 
Zarman was one farsakh, and from Kushaniya to Rabinjan or 
Arbinjan two farsakhs. 

The road between Samarqand and Bukhara or Royal road ” * 
(Shah-rah), by which the two great cities of Transoxania were 
united, was always of great importance. P'rom Samarqand to 
Bukhara was reckoned at 37 or 39 farsakhs and six or seven 
days’ journey ^ The first village on this road was Zarman, at 
a distance of seven farsakhs from Samarqand ; it is already 
mentioned in the eighth century and was probably not far 
from the present Chimbai Between Samarqand and Zarman, 
two farsakhs from the former, was the castle of ‘Alqama^*^. The 


^ YaqOt, iii, ii. 

* Cf. Fihristy p. i8; Texts^ p. 48 (Qandiya; traos. in Ref, Bk» Samarkand prov.y 
viii, ^41) and Zafiski, viii, 9. Even in the seventeenth century Afarinkcnt was the 
residence of a hakim orI>eg, and only after this time was superseded by Dahbld. The 
inhabitants of both villages are Persians (Tajiks); in Afannkent there are also some 
Arabs: Vyatkin, Materialy, (fc.y 57 sq. 

* Soghdiattay 80-99. 

* Marqnart, Cnronologie der AUtiirkischen Inschrifterty S. 59. 

* Bibl. Geo^, Arab.y vi, 29. Tomaschek is, therefore, apparently right in considering 
Kushaniya the capiul of the Kushans. 

* According to the Chinese historians there was in Kushaniya a building with 
pictures of the Emperors of China, the Turks, Persia, and Rome, and of Hindu 
Erahmans (Chavannes, DocumtntSy tfc,, p. 145). The place is called to-day 
Kashan-Ata (Vyatkin, Maierialyy p. 49). 

^ Bibl, Geog. Arab.y i, 343. HEhs-Abrtl {al-Muzaffar%ya^ p. ai) also gives the 
distance from Kush^Iya to Dabusiya (five farsakhs). 

* This term is used by NarshakhI (ed. Schefer, p. 11). 

* Bibl. Geog. Arab.y i, 334; v, 335; vi, 19, 156. 

Tabari, ii, 1539. 

At the present day Zarman is a very small village Materiafyy (fc,, p. 76). 

Kdshk-i *Alqama (the castle of ^Alqama) or ** Inaam Ata-i ^Alkama'* is even yet 
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next town, Rabinjan or Arbinjan, five or six farsakhs from 
ZarmSn, is also already mentioned in the eighth century^. It 
was probably somewhat west of the present Katta-Kurgan, not 
far from the Zirabulak heights. In the twelfth century the town 
was destroyed during the invasion of the Khwarazm-shah ^ 
Il-Arslan (in 1158). Judging by the distances, the above- 
mentioned locality of Fayy (p. 93) irrigated by the ariq of the 
same name, is identical with Arbinjan and its neighbourhood ^ 

The next chief stations on this road, namely Dabusiya, Karmi- 
niya, and Tawawls, are of the same antiquity. The name of 
Dabusiya (five farsakhs from Rabinjan) has been preserved in 
the name of the ruins of Qal‘a-i Dabus, somewhat to the east 
of the village of Ziya ad-Din; ancient Dabusiya probably in¬ 
cluded also the castle Qaka-i Ziya ad-Din, adjacent to the 
tumulus of ruins, which is the residence of the local ruler. To 
quote N. F. Sitnyakovski who examined the ruins: “ The vast 
cemetery may prove that a town really existed here.” The 
construction of the fortress was (probably erroneously) | ascribed 100 
in the fifteenth century to Jalal ad-Din, the last Khwarazm- 
shah ^ 

Five farsakhs from Dabusiya was Karminiya, the present 
Kermine; Narshakhi^ reckons the distance to Karminiya from 
Bukhara at 14, SanVani and Yaqat"^ at 18 farsakhs. According 
to a local tradition quoted by Narshakhi the town was originally 
called Badiya-i khurdak (literally “Little pitcher”). An un¬ 
successful etymology was propounded by one of the local pundits 
of the twelfth century, and quoted in Sam‘ani, according to 
which the town received its new name from the Arabs, who 
found the environs of the town, in fertility of soil and quantity 
of water, “similar to Armenia” (ka-Arminiya). Sam‘ani found 
the town in a ruined condition, which was probably the work 


the name of a village ten miles from Samarqand on the main road to Bukhara (Vyatkin, 
McUerialy^ O'c., 57; AV/, Bk.^ vi, 354). 

' Tabari, ii, 1349. * Sam*ani, j. v. 

’ The Narpay is even to-day the only source of irrigation in the district of Katta- 
Kurghan; Khanykov {Opis. Bukh, khan.j p. 35) thinks that it is not an artificial 
channel but a natural arm of the river. II this channel was artificial it may have 
been contlrucied after the time of Alexander, when Marakanda ” \^Samarqand) 
was destroyed, and the political centre of the Zarafshan basin was, as we are told 
by the Chinese, from the second century B.C., in the district of modem Katta Kurghan. 
Samarqand is not mentioned by the Chinese before the fifth centurj’ of our era. Near 
Zirabulak is now the hill Rarojan or Kamijan-Tcpe, just on the former (pre-i9i4) 
frontier between Russia and Bukhara; cf, Vyatkin, MaUrialy^ ^<*•>55; rospyclov 
in kiL Bk, Samarkand prov.^ x, 108 

* Protek. Turk, Kruzh.y Year III, p. 93. The ruins were again visited and described, 
In much more detail, by the late L, Zimin in 1915 (printed in 1917, Protokoly^ 

43 -^ 4 )* 

* al~Muzaffaffya^ p, 21. 

* Nerchakny, p. 10. 

’ $am*&nl, 3. p. i Yaqut, iv, a 68 . 


li 
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of the Khwarazm-shah II-ArsISn; in the fifteenth century there. 
was again a large town on the sIteK At a distance of one 
farsakh (according to Sam‘ani two farsakhs) to the east of 
Karminiya, and approximately 350 yards ^ to the north of the 
main road, was the village of Khudimankan, which in the twelfth 
century belonged to the “followers of the Hadith“ or Shafi‘ites 
and had a cathedral mosque \ North of the river at a distance 
of one farsakh from Karminiya, was the village of Kharghankath, 
and close beside it that of Madhyamjakath. Tomaschek^ con¬ 
nects Kharghankath (present Kalkan-ata) with the name of the 
Ho-han territory, which, according to Chinese accounts, was 
situated between Kushaniya and Bukhara. 

The next large village, Tawawis, seven or eight'Tarsakhs from 
Bukhara, was already within the wall encircling Bukhara and 
its suburbs^ It received its Arabic name (literally “peacocks’^) 
in the year 91/7JO'; it was here that the Arabs first saw 
peacocks, which were kept, according to Narshakhi*^, in the 
houses of the local magnates, according to Tabaii in the village. 
The ancient name of the town was Arfud Iksides the idol 
101 temple at | Arfud, there was also a temple of the fire worshippers. 
In olden times a bazaar was held here annually in the late 
autumn, lasting ten days (seven, according to Birunl^^’); articles 
bought at this bazaar were under no consideration taken back, 
even though deception was afterwards proved against the seller. 
At this bazaar gathered merchants from the various districts of 
Transoxania, even from Farghana and Shash; these fairs were 
the source of the wealth of the inhabitants, who occupied them¬ 
selves but little with agriculture. Tawawis possessed a cathedral 
mosque, although it was inferior in size to Karminiya; its 
fortress was in ruins as early as the end of the tenth century, 


* al~Mmaffar%ya, p. 21. 

* In Istakhri Geog, Atab.^ i, 316, 343) ; accoidinjj; to Ibn Rusta (ibid.^ 

vii, 22) this measure equalletl farsakh, or a little more than J km. 

^ Sam'ani, /. v. 

♦ Soghdiafuif 99-100; Chavannes, Documents^ tr'e., pp. 137 and 373. A tradition 
is still preserved among the natives of a local ruler Khar-Khan \ ProtokoL Turk, kruzh.^ 
Ycai III, p. 94). 

• The latter figure is from Sam‘anT, s,v. . 

• Bib/. Geog. Arab., i, 313; iii, 281, 

’ Tabari, ii, 1230. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 11. 

® In the printed edition of NarshakhI hut in Sam*ani {s.v. and YaqQt 

(i, 209) Arffld is mentioned as a village near Karminiya on the road to Bukharli. 
With the old name of Tawawis may perhaps be connected also WarqQd (Sam'ani, 
s.v. YaqQt (iv, 922) WaraqOd, a village in the neighbourhood of 

Karminiya. 

Chronology^ trans. by E. .Sachau, p. 221, 

“ Bibl. Geog. Arab.y iii, 281. 
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and by the fifteenth the village also had disappeared \ The 
village of Kuk or Kukshibaghan, where the Turks once mustered 
in their raids on the province of Bukhara, was, according to 
one account six^, according to another three farsakhs east 
of Tawawis. 

The journey from Bukhara to Tawawis was completed some¬ 
times in one day, sometimes in two; in the second case the 
intermediate station was the village of Shargh or Jargh^, four 
farsakhs from Bukhara on the bank of the Samjan ariq, well- 
known in later times under the name of Haramkam. In the 
twelfth century Arslan-Khan Muhammad built a substantial 
bridge here of burnt brick. Opposite Shargh, on the other bank 
of the ariq, was the village of Iskijkath or Sikijkath^ Both 
villages were important industrial trading centres, which was 
the cause of the prosperity of their inhabitants ; the soil could 
not maintain them, as the land of Iskijkath, cultivated and 
uncultivated, amounted altogether to i,ooo jifts. There was 
a bazaar at Iskijkath every Thursday, and at Shargh every 
Friday; in early times there was a fair at Shargh in the middle 
of winter, which is mentioned also by Biruni^ Iskijkath, like 
Ishtikhan, belonged to the Caliph, and was given in fief to 
Muhammad b. Tahir, who sold his right to Sahl b. Ahmad 
ad-Daghuni. | The latter built on the bank of the ariq a large joa 
palace, which was subsequently destroyed by the waters of the 
Zarafshan. In the eleventh century, under Shams-al-Mulk 
Nasr, Khan-Salar, one of the inhabitants of the village, built 
a cathedral mosque here, at his own expense, but in consequence 
of the protests of the Bukhara Imams, service was only once 
held in it. In the twelfth century Arslan-Khan Muhammad 
built a rabat in Iskijkath and a cathedral mosque at Shargh”^. 
Near Shargh and Iskijkath were situated the villages of 
Bamijkath^ (four farsakhs from Bukhara, and half a farsakh 
north of the road), Sakbiyan** (near Bamijkath) and Dimas 
(according to Maqdisi on the road between Tawawis and 
Bukhara, according to Sam*ani” three farsakhs from Bukhara). 


* al'MuzaffiVlya^ p. 2i. With Tawawis must probably be identified the ruins 
of Shahr-i Wayran (‘‘the mined city ”) ncai the wall, desciibed by L. Zimin {^Protok. 
Turk, kruzh.f xx, 135 sq,). 

Bift/, Gi’og. Arab.y vi, 19. * Ibid,^ vi, 156. 

^ Yaqflt, iii, 276. The correct spelling «;hould be Chargh. 

^ IhiiL,, iii, 106. • Chronologyy trans. by E. Sachau, p. 222. 

^ Ncrchakhy, pp. 11-13. 
s Bibl, Arab,, i. 315, 342; Yaqut, i, 737. 

• Sam‘§nl, s, v. ; in Yaqht (iii, 106) the positio i of the village is not 

indicated. 

Bibl, Ceog, Arab,, iii, 342. 

Facs. Margoliouth, s,v, -^jJl; above (s, it is slated that 

(dimas) means hammara (bath). In YaqQt (ii, 713) the distance not mentioned. 
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Bukhara, unlike Samarqand, has always occupied its present 
portion; even the plan of the town, in spite of frequent and 
devastating nomad invasions, has scarcely changed in a thousand 
years. In the Samanid period the town was of course divided 
into citadel, shahristan, and rabad; the shahristan was situated 
close by the citadel, on rising ground which could not be supplied 
with running water'. From this it is evident that the shahristan 
occupied the high central part of the present town which is even 
now very conspicuous. The construction of the citadel^ was 
somewhat different from that at present; it had two gates, the 
Rigistan gate (on the west) and the cathedral mosque gate (on 
the east); the latter is called Ghuriyan in Narshakhi, and in the 
twelfth century the former was called *‘the gate of the hay 
sellers”^ (*Alaf-Furushan or Kah-Furushan). The western and 
eastern gates were connected by a street^. Inside the fortress, 
according to Istakhri, was another, which served as a residence 
for the Samanid rulers. This is evidently the castle (kakh) 
103 mentioned by Narshakhi, | built in the seventh century by the 
Bukhar-Khudat Bidun^, the builder or restorer of the citadel; 
the name of Bldun was for long preserved on an iron plate 
fastened to the gates of the castle. There existed a tradition 
that the castle was destroyed several times before it was finished, 
but finally, on the advice of the wise men, the palace was 
strengthened by seven stone columns, according to the number 
of stars in the Great Bear, and thereupon the building was 
successfully completed. Subsequently both citadel and castle 
were destroyed; Arslan-Khan Muhammad restored them in the 
twelfth century. In the year 534/1139*40 the citadel was 
destroyed by the Khwarazm-shah Atsiz; in 536/1 it was 
restored by Alptagin, the Qara-Khitay ruler of the town; in 
538/1143-4 it was again destroyed by the Ghuzz. In 560/1165 
the material was employed in constructing the walls of the 
Bukhara rabad. In 604/1207-8 the Khwarazm-shah Muhammad 
restored the citadel, which stood thereafter till its destruction 
by Chingiz-Khan in 1220. 

The shahristan, in contrast to those at Samarqand, Balkh, and 
Merv, had seven gates; it may be that here too the same 
religious considerations came into play as in the construction 


> BihL Geog, Arab.^ i, 305, 307. 

* Jbid.^ i. 305-6 ; Ncrchakhy, pp. 21-3. 

* Thus Ncrchakhy, pp. 7, 23. From Narshakhi’s text in another passage (p. 21) 
It mi^ht be deduced that this name was borne by the eastern gate. 

' ^ gates (at present there is only one, the western) arc mentioned also 

m the fiftmth centnrv ; cf. my Ulugkbeg i evo vremya^ p. 51. 

* This is apparently the same person as the prince BidOn who came to the help 
of the queen of Bukhari from Turkestan (Nerchakhy, p. 40). Balidburi (cd. de Goeie, 

fe 4I3) calls Bidfin the king of all Soghd. In Justl {framschts Nanumbuch^ 
qno^^* ^° 95 » PP* and 319 b) the readings BandOn, BaydCn, and Nayd&n are 
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of the castle in the citadel. The shahristSn gates are enumerated 
in Is^akhrl^ and in Narshakhi *, by the latter in the following 
order; (i) Bazaar Gate (in Istakhri Iron Gate), subsequently 
called Gate of the Spice Sellers (‘Attaran); (a) Shahristan 
Gate (in Istakhri Bab-al-Madina); (3) Banu-Sa‘d Gate; (4) Banu 
Asad Gate, called in pre-Muslim times Muhra Gate; (5) Citadel 
Gate ^; (6) Haqq-rah Gate; {7) New Gate, built later than the 
others^. Of the position of these gates, except of course of 
the citadel gate, which was situated opposite the citadel, we 
cannot gain any precise idea from the text of Narshakhi; it 
is clear only that the Bazaar gate, | the Banu-Sa‘d gate, and the i 
Banu-Asad gate were all close to one another. The Citadel 
gate was considered the strongest of the shahristan gates; near 
them was a fortification built by a certain Turkish ruler Subashi- 
tagin^ (i.e. “prince army-chief*’). Here especially were the 
houses of the Arabs; in the tenth century this quarter, which 
was called Faghsaclara, was already in ruins. The Haqq-rah 
gate (literally “ Way to the truth **) owed its name to the fact 
that here lived the famous sage Abu Hafs (d. 217/832^^), to 
whom it was the custom to refer doubtful questions for solution. 
The tumulus where the sage was buried was situated near the 
New gate. Elsewhere^ Narshakhi places close by the tumulus 
of Abu Hafs a large tumulus, which was considered to be the 
tomb of the mythological Afrasiyab, and which was near the 
Ma‘bid Gate,” or “Gate of the palace of Ma‘bid;'’ according 
10 Narshakhi^ this gate ow’cd its name to the Arab governor 
of the town Ma‘bid-al-Khayl (literally “object of worship of 
horsemen ’*). From the w'estern gate of the citadel to the Ma‘bid 
gate extended the Rigistan Evidently the Ma‘bid gate is 
identical with the Faghaskun or present Imam gate^^ where 
there is even yet “a large and high mound with two smaller 
ones, long and narrow^’* The mounds and tumuli are even now 

' Biifl. Gcog, Arab.j i, 306. * Ncrchakhy, pp. 52-6. 

^ In Schefer’s c«l., p. 54, jjjjL^^should read in place of cf. Muhammad 

Narshakhi, Russian trans. by N. Lykoshin, p. 72. 

* So acconling to Narshakhi’s explanation; in Schefer’s ed. we find instead of 
y also the reading (p. 52); de Goeje, on the ground of the spelling of the 

.Arabic manuscripts, adopteil the reading 

® In Schefer’s ed. 

^ This date is doubtful; the son of Abu Ilafs is mentioned as chief of the town 
in 87 4 (cf. l>elovv). 

^ Ncrchakhy, p. 15. 

• Ihid., p. 5>* ’ P* 24 - 

This gate takes its name from the “ Great Imam ” Abu Uafs, a>ul bears his name 
in literary works; cf. the MS. of the Public Library in Petrograd Khan. Si (History 
of Nasruflah), f, 117 a. The tomb of the Imam is shown there even yet; the name 
is »j)€lt to-day In Bukhara (ot course erroneously) AbQ Hif^ In the modem inscription 
on the tomb the Imam is callccl ‘‘Teacher of the learned men of Transoxania” 
(j^\ Cf./fw//. < 4 ?Cr'i*., 1921, p. 215. 
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occupied by cemeteries^. The New gate therefore was in the 
northern part of the shahristan. The Haqq-rah gate was some¬ 
what more to the west; the mosque of the Qurayshites was 
on the right hand on entering through the New gate, not far 
from the dwelling of Abu Hafs. 

The wall of the rabad^ was already built in the Muslim 
period, in 235/849-50 to be exact, and, like the present city 
walls, had eleven gates. Istakhri ^ enumerates them in consecu¬ 
tive order, beginning at the south-western corner of the town. 
The gates are as follows: (i) The Gate of the Square (al-Maydan), 
leading to the Khurasan road; (2) Ibrahim Gate, to the east 
of the first; (3) Riw; (4) Mardkushan ( 1 st. Mardqusha); (5) 
105 Kallabadh; (6) Nawbahar^; | (7) Samarqand, from which the 
road ran to Samarqand and the rest of the Transoxania; (8) 
Faghaskun; (9) Ramithan; (10) Hadshirun, whence the road 
led to Khwarazm ; (ii) Ghushaj. The Mardkushan and Kalla¬ 
badh gates led to the road to Nasaf (Qarshi) and Balkh. These 
data prove that: 

The Gate of the Square corresponded to the present Qarakul 
Gate. 


The Ibrahim Gate corresponded 
The Riw „ „ 

The Mardkushan Gate 

The Kallabadh ,, „ 

The Nawbahar „ „ 

The Samarqand „ „ 

The Faghaskun „ ,, 

The Ramithan „ „ 

The Hadshirun „ „ 

The Ghushaj „ „ 


to the Shaykh Jalal Gate. 

„ Namazgah Gate. 

„ Sallakhana Gate. 

„ Kawala (Qarshi) Gate. 
„ Mazar Gate. 

„ Samarqand Gate. 

„ Imam Gate. 

„ Uglan Gate. 

„ Talipach Gate. 

„ Shirgiran Gate. 


Narshakhi states ^ that at the period of the Arab invasion the 
whole town consisted only of the shahristan. From his own 
words elsewhere ^ however, it is evident that even in pre-Muslim 
times other parts of the town were also of importance, though 
it is probable that they were not then incorporated in the city. 
The boundaries of the old town (t,e. the pre-Samanid town, 
going back perhaps as far as the time of Abu Muslim were 


' Sbomik matgrialov po Azii^ pt. xlvii, p. 56. 

* Nercbakhy, pp. 33-4. * BibL ^€og. Arab,j 1, 306 sq. 

* According to Tomasebek {Soghdiana^ 103) the .Sanskrit word Vihira assumed 
in the Ephtbalite empire, as subsequently among the Uighurs and Mongols, the form 
Bukh^, while among the Iranians in general we meet the form Babir; as proof 
be quotes the name of the Nawbabir temple (see p. 79) and some other places in the 
ne^hbourhood of Balkh. The existence of a Nawbahar gate in Samarqand and 
Bnkhkra shows that here also, at least at a certain period, the Iranian form was 
in use. 


Nerchakhy, p. 99. ® / 5 iV., pp, 19- 

Ct NerchalEoy, p. 63 
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delimited by another wall, also with eleven gates \ named as 
follows: (i) Iron Gate; (2) Gate of the Hassan Bridge; (3) and 
(4) Gates near the Makh mosque; (5) Rukhna ^; (6) Gate near 
the Castle of Abu Hisham al-Kinam; (7) Gate near the Bridge 
of the little bazaar (Suwayqa); (8) Farjak Gate; (9) Darwazja 
Gate; (10) Gate of the Street of the Magians; (ii) Samarqand 
Gate (interior). From Narshakhi’s account*^ of the great fire 
of the year it is evident that the Farjak madrasa, and 

consequently also the gate of the same name, were to the north 
of the main city ariq (which flowed, as we | shall see farther on, 106 
in approximately the same locality as at present), and the Makh 
mosque to the south of it. In this case, therefore, the enumera¬ 
tion of the gates begins at the north-eastern part of the town, 
and their sites may be fixed in the following manner: 

Iron Gate opposite Nawbahar (Mazar) Gate. 

Gate of Hassan bridge opposite Kallabadh (Qarshi) Gate. 

Gates of Makh mosque opposite Mardkushan and Riw (Salla- 
khana and Namazgah) Gates. 

Rukhna Gate opposite IlDrahim (Shaykh Jalal) Gate. 

Gate of the Castle of Abu Hisham opposite the Gate of the 
Square (Qarakul Gate). 

Gate of the little bazaar bridge opposite Ghushaj (Shirgiran) 
Gate. 

Farjak Gate opposite Hadshirun (Talipach) Gate. 

Darwazja Gate opposite Ramithan (Uglan) Gate. 

Gate of the Street of the Magians opposite Faghaskun (Imam) 
Gate. 

Samarqand Gate opposite Samarqand Gate. 

The double wall which surrounded the town was rebuilt first 
by Arslan-Khan Muhammad in the twelfth century, subsequently 
by Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud in 560/1165, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century by Khwarazm-Shah Muhammad. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the names which have been 
preserved of the quarters and streets, we must say a few words 
on the system of irrigation According to NarshakhI the main 
city ariq bore the name of Rud-i-zar (literally “ Golden or 
“Gold-bearing” river). Maqdisi says, “The river enters the 
town on the Kallabadh side; here sluices are constructed, 
forming wide locks and built of timber. In the summer flood 
season one after another of the beams is removed according to 
the height of the water, so that the larger part goes into the 


' BibL Gecg» Arab,<, i, 307; ii, 356; ili, 380. 

* Very probably, however, here, as in BibL Gec£^, Arab,^ i, 278 f., (courtyard, 
square) should be read instead of 

* Nerchakhy, pp. 93 - 4 ' 

^ 2 bid,^ p. 31 ; BibL Geo^. Arab.^ i, 307-9; iii, 331-3. 
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locks, and then flows to Paykand; without this skilful arrange¬ 
ment the water would have reverted to the town. This locality 
is called Fashun; below the town are other sluices, called Ra*s 
al-Waragh (‘Head of the sluice') built in the same manner. 
The river cuts through the town, passes through the bazaars and 
disperses (in canals) along the streets. There are large open 
reservoirs (hiyad) in the town; on the edge arc structures of 
planks with doors, which serve for ablutions. Sometimes the 
water which is diverted towards Paykand rises too high, and 
portions of ground are flooded in the middle of the summer. 

107 In the year that I arrived there, there had been floods in | many 
parts, and the population had been ruined; the Shaykhs set 
about building a dam; Shaykh Abu’l-‘Abbas al-Yazdadi is 
reckoned to have contributed a large sum of money towards it. 
The water is turbid and a lot of refuse is thrown into it.’' 

From Maqdisi’s words it is evident that the ariq entered the 
town near the present Qarshi gate. f. r. approximately at the 
same place at it does now. It is evident that the above-mentioned 
Hassan bridge was built over the ariq in the eastern part of the 
town. The position of “the gate of little bazaar bridge" leads 
us to assume that the ariq flowed out of the town near the 
present Shirgiran gate. 

Istakhri enumerates the following small city ariqs, derived 
according to his statement^ from the large Zar ariq which 
bisected the town: 

(1) Fashidiza ariq ; flowed from the Waragh locality (as the 
ariq entered the town from the eastern side this place probably 
corresponds to Fashun but not to the Ka's al-Waragh of Maqdisi), 
passed through the Mardkushan (now Sallakhana) gate, past the 
Jubar (literally “ watercourse ") of Abu Ibrahim, reached the gate 
of “the famous Shaykh Abu'l-Fadl" and fell into the Nawkanda 
ariq. On this ariq there were about 2,oco castles and gardens, 
not counting agricultural lots ; the length of its course was about 
half a farsakh. Shaykh Abu'l-Fadl is the famous Samanid wazir 
Abu'l-Fadl Muhammad b.'Ubaydallah ILahaml (died 3^9/940); 
by the gate called after him we must probably understand the 
Ibrahim gate, which received from him its present appellation 
(Shaykh Jalal). Near his tomb there is even yet the Jubar 
madrasa and cemetery. 

(2) Juybar-Bakar ariq (literally “useful watercourse*'); it 
flowed from a locality in the middle of the town near the Ahyad 
mosque, and also fell into the Nawkanda ariq after irrigating 
part of the rabad. There were 1,000 gardens and castles on it. 

(3) Jflybar al-Qawaririyin (“watercourse of the glaziers*’}; 


* BihL Ccog. Arab,^ i, 307 sq. 
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this issued from the river at a place in the town known as 
Mosque of the Army Paymaster ” (‘arid) and irrigated part 
of the rabad. It carried a larger volume of water than the 
preceding ariq and irrigated a large number of gardens. 

(4) Ju-Ghushaj or Juybar al-‘arid; it flowed out of the town 
near the Mosque of the Army Paymaster, irrigated part of the 
rabad, and fell into the Nawkanda ariq. The first name of this 
ariq proves that its course lay in the western part of the town, 
where consequently the Mosque of the Army Paymaster was 
situated. | 

(5) Paykand ariq, which issued near the beginning of the io8 
“ street of the Guide ’* (Khuta*), watered a part of the rabad, and 
fell into the Nawkanda ariq. P'rom the information given below 

it is evident that this Bukharan ariq only took its name from 
the town of Paykand (if the spelling of the name is correctly 
established by de Goeje) but, apparently, had no connexion at 
all with it. 

(6) Nawkanda ariq, which issued from the river near the 

house of Hamduna.” Into it flowed the waters of the other 

ariqs, and after irrigating part of the rabad it lost itself in the 
steppe, without serving to irrigate any agricultural lands. The 
name of this ariq (literally “ newly dug*’) leads to the supposition 
that it was dug later than the other ariqs, probably to drain off 
any' superfluous water. It evidently flowed in the western, 
particularly the south-western, part of the town. 

(7) The Mill (Takhuna) ariq, which issued from the river 
inside the town at Nawbahar, and irrigated part of the rabad. 

On this ariq stood many mills; its waters flowed to Paykand 
and the inhabitants of the latter made use of it. In all proba¬ 
bility, therefore, the sluices mentioned by Maqdisi were near 
the Mazar gate. 

(8) Kushna ariq; it also issued inside the town near the site 
of Nawbahar, where the rabad made use of its waters. There 
were many castles, agricultural lots and gardens on it; it passed 
through Kushna and reached Maymurgh, a village situated at 
a distance of one long stage from Nasaf (Qarshi)k 

(9) Rabah (literally “ revenue ’*) ariq; flowed out of the river 
near Rigisirm and reached the castle of Rabah; there were nearly 
1,000 castles and gardens on it. 

(10) Rigistan ariq; issued near the Rigistan which used its 
water together with the citadel and the palace; it reached the 
Jalal-Diza castle. 

(11) An ariq, whose name is not quoted, issued from the river 
near the Hamduna bridge (/.r. probably approximately the 


Bibl, Geog. Arab,, i, 337, 
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same place as the source of the Nawkanda ariq); it flowed 
underground to hawds situated near the Banu Asad gate 
{ue. near the south-western side of the shahristan) and its surplus 
water was discharged into the citadel moat. 

(12) Zugharkanda ariq ; issued from the river in the locality 
called Waragh (here, probably, is meant the Ra*s al-Waragh of 
109 Maqdisi), passed near the | Darwazja gate, through the bazaar 
of the same name, thence to the Samarqand gate, and reached 
the Sapid-Masha locality. Its course was a farsakh in length 
and there were many castles, gardens, and agricultural sections 
on it. It is plain that this ariq flowed through the north-western 
part of the town. 

We shall leave the comparison of these data with the actual 
conditions of irrigation in Bukhara to those who are able to 
prosecute topographical researches on the spot For the data 
on the quarters, streets, and edifices of the mediaeval city, we 
must linger first of all on the data relative to the shahristan 
which we find in Narshakhi*. Qutayba divided the shahristan 
among the Arabs, and assigned the area from the Gate of the 
Bazaar to the New Gate to the Mudar and Rabra tribes, and 
the remainder to the Yemenites. On entering the town through 
the Gate of the Bazaar, ‘‘the street of the drunkards*' (Ku-i- 
Rindan) was on the left; behind it was the Christian Church, 
which was subsequently converted into the Mosque of the Banu 
Hanzala tribe. On entering through the Shahristan gate the 
street of Wazir b. Ayyub b. Hassan was on the right; it was 
also called '‘the street of the castle” (Ku-i-Kakh). Ayyub b. 
Hassan, a contemporary of Qutayba, was the first Arab amir 
of Bukhara, and the succeeding amirs also lived here. The 
street and castle belonged to the dihqan Khinah, who afterwards 
took the Muslim name of Ahmad. Near the walls of the 
shahristan were the “ wooden vegetable stalls*' (Chuba-i Baqqa- 
lan) and the “ bazaar of the crackers of pistachio nuts.” Near 
the Banu-Sa‘d gate in the shahristan was the castle of Hasan 
b. ‘Ala Sa‘di; the street and gate bore the name of his father, 
‘Ala. There was no other castle like it, not even of the princes ; 
the locality within the enclosure built by Hasan brou^t in 
a monthly revenue of i,aoo dinars. Near the exit of the BanQ- 
Asad gate was the palace of the Amir of Khur^an. Near the 
Haqq-rah gate, about the north-western corner of the shahristan, 
was still preserved and revered the cell of the Imam Abu Hafs, 
and close by it were many mosques and cells. Not far from it, 
on the right hand side of the entrance through the New Gate, 

* Cf. now the paper of I. Umnyakov in SdomiJk Turk, Vest, Imtituia^ Tashkent 

^ 9 nf P» *48 »q. 

• Nerchakhy, pp. 52-7. 
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was the mosque of the Qurayshites, whose founder was the 
Qurayshite Muqatil b. Sulayman, patron (?)^ of the famous 
Nabataean Hayyan, who fought along with Qutayba, j 

The great tumulus mentioned above (p. loi), which was con- no 
sidered to be the tomb of Afrasiyab, was in the Samanid period 
regarded as pre-Islamic. The tomb of Afrasiyab s victim Siya- 
wush was situated near the eastern gate of the citadel, and the 
fire-worshippers sacrificed a cock here before sunrise on the day 
of Nawruz. There existed songs in honour of Siyawush, which 
were known under the name of “ Lamentations of the Magians/’ ^ 

In addition to the well-known castle in the citadel, there were, 
even in pre-Islamic times, royal palaces also in the R^gistan■^ 
Besides this, great importance attached in pre-Islamic times to 
the locality in the south-east quarter of the town which was 
afterwards given the name of the Gate of the mosque of 
Makh.’* Here there was the Makh-ruz bazaar, where twice 
a year fairs were held at which idols (probably Buddhist figures) 
were sold; this heathen custom existed even under the Samanids 
and the demand for idols was still so considerable that 50,000 
dirhams* worth were sold. The founder of this custom was 
supposed to have been the legendary prince Makh; according 
to the tradition there used to be a grove here, and the fair was 
held under the shade of the trees; the prince sat enthroned 
on the spot where in later times the Mosque was built, and 
encouraged the people to purchase idols. Later on the temple 
of the fire-worshippers was built on the spot where on the days 
of the fair the people gathered for Divine worship; in Muslim 
times one of the principal mosques was built here ’\ Already 
by the twelfth century Sam^ani'’' had heard this tradition in 
another version and recounts that Makh was a fire-worshipper 
who accepted Islam and converted his house into a mosque. In 
Sam‘ani's time there was a permanent bazaar in the quarter of 
the “ Gate of the Mosque of Makh.” 

Finally, in the eighth century, great importance was acquired 
by yet another locality, to which after Qutaybas conquest of 

* The word as is well known, has different meaning:s; it may signify client 

as well as patron. The second is the more probable in this case, as Hayyan was 
a Nabataean, but Muqatil a C^urayshite. 

* Ncrchakhy, p. ai. ® ^bid , p, 24. 

* Narshakhi says that this custom “existed even in his own time.'’ We may 
conclude from this that it was abolished at a date subsequent to the birth of the 
author, which occurre<l in 286/899 (Sam‘ani, s, v. ^ 1 ), and before the compilation 
of hit book (352/')43-4)- 

* Ibid.t pp. 18-19. At the present day the mosque of Makh is identified with the 
mosque of the fosse (Maghak); cf. Bui/, d€ VAcad,^ (fc,y 1919, p. 9^6, and SbomiM 
Vost, Inst.y p. 151. The modern name “ Mosque of Maghak for “ Mosque of Makh ’* 
if already mentioned by Narshakhi, p. 63. 

* S. V, ^DlI ; Yaqflt, iv, 380. 
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the town the rich merchants of foreign extraction who were 
called Kash-Kushans^ retired; Tomaschek^ supposes them to 
have been descendants of the Kushans or Ephthalites. They 
gave up their houses in the shahristan to the Arabs and built 
III for themselves elsewhere 700 castles, laid out | gardens round 
them and settled their servants and clients here, so that the 
population of the new town rapidly exceeded that of the old. 
The locality received the name of the “ Castle of the Magians ** 
(Kushk-i Mughan), and here for the most part were to be found 
the temples of the fire-worshippers. When the Samanids settled 
in Bukhara, the commanders of the Guard began to buy up 
ground in Kushk-i Mughan and raised the price to 4,000 dirhams 
per jift; Narshakhi, however, quotes a statement of Nuh b. 
Nasr, according to which the price was once still higher and 
reached ia,coo dirhams per jift. According to the tradition 
a dispute arose once between the inhabitants of the castles and 
the Muslim population; the castles were taken by storm, the 
gates broken down and subsequently used in the extension of 
the Cathedral Mosque. On the gate of each castle was the 
image of the owner’s idol (probably the spirit-protector of his 
family); these figures were preserved also on the gates of the 
cathedral mosque, the faces only being erased In the Samanid 
period two or three castles still remained ; in the twelfth centuiy 
only a single door with the figure of an idol was still preserved 
The site of the “ Kushk-i Mughan,” unfortunately, is not indi¬ 
cated ; as the ‘‘ Gate of the street of the Magians ” was opposite 
the present Imam Gate, the “ Kushk-i Mughan” should probably 
be sought for in the north-west part of the town. The “ street 
of the Magians” is mentioned also by Narshakhi*; between it 
and the “street of the dihqans ” was the Khaiqan bazaar. 

Of the Muslim buildings the Cathedral Mosque must of course 
be the first to claim attention®. The first mosque was built ,by 
Qutayba in 94/713 in the citadel on the site where in former 
times there stood a temple of the idolaters, probably Buddhists. 
For the festival prayers,/.^, for divine service on the days of 
the two chief festivals (*id), a place in the northern part of the 
Rigistan near the Ma‘bid Gate was set apart. A new Cathedral 
Mosque, between the citadel and shahristan, was built by the 
governor al-Fadl b. Yahya al-Barmaki (794-5), In 290/902 
the edifice was rebuilt and considerably enlarged by the Samanid 
Ismail, who bought up the neighbouring houses for the purpose. 
The mosque fell down twice at the beginning of the reign of 


^ In Nar»KakhI, Al*i Kathkatba or Kathkathan. 

^ Spghdiana^ Jo 6 . The opinion of Tomagehek that the Kash>Kushana were 
Baddbists is refuted by NarshakhT^s words quoted farther on. 

• Nerchakhy, pp. ^9, 47-8, 63. * /d/V., p. 5G, 

» md,, pp. 47-51. 
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Nasr (914-43), on the first occasion during the Friday service, 
resulting | in the death of many people; the Government ordered i 
the building to be restored, and in addition a minaret was built 
in 306/918-19 at the expense of the wazir Abu ‘Abdallah 
Jayhani. It is this edifice which the Arabic geographers have 
in mind; according to Maqdisfs description ^ the mosque had 
several courts which were distinguished for their cleanliness. 
Close by this mosque was the chief weaving office in the town 
There was another building as well, erected in 340/951-2 by 
the Amir Nuh b. Nasr near “the palace of the Amir of 
Khurasan,” probably in the south-western part of the shahristan. 
Of this building we know only that it was still in existence in 
the twelfth century; it is probably the building referred to 
in the story quoted above from the translator of Narshakhi 
of the only remaining door at that period with the image of 
an idol, as the road to the palace of the Amir of Khurasan ran 
past this door. For festival services the Amir Mansur in 
360/971 ordered a new place to be set apart at a distance of half 
a farsakh from the citadel gate, on the road to the village of 
Samtin. The site of the latter is not known, but it seems that 
the new place for festival services was close by the old 

The Samanid cathedral mosque was burnt in 460/1068, during 
the struggle for the throne between the sons of Tamghach-Khan 
Ibrahim; the wooden upper part of the minaret was set on fire 
by combustible material thrown from the citadel, and the mosque 
thus destroyed. In the following year it was restored, the upper 
part of the minaret being built of burnt bricks; besides this 
a new edifice containing a maqsura was built farther away from 
the citadel. This maqsura, like the pulpit and mihrab, was 
carved in Samarqand. Arslan-Khan Muhammad ordered a new 
cathedral mosque to be built in the shahristan; the edifice was 
constructed with great magnificence and completed in 515/1121, 
and seems to have lasted till the conquest of Chingiz-Khan. 
The minaret built in 521 ^ is still in existence to-day, and had 
apparently suffered no damage until the revolution of Sept. 
1920, when it was damaged by the fire of the besieging army. 
In 513/1119 Arslan-Khan constructed a new place for the festival 
services near the Gate of Ibrahim, i, e. in the same place where 
it is found to-day. In the eleventh century the site was occupied 
by the palace of Shams-al-Mulk (1068-80) together with gardens, 
pasture lands, and menageries; the locality was considered 
private (ghuruq for quruq) and from the name of the founder 
was called Shamsabad. Shamsabad was kept up under Shams- 

' BM, G€og, Arab.y iii, 2S0. * Ncrchakhy, p. 18. 

• The village is mentioned in the ‘Abdallah Nama, MS. Asiat. Mus. 574 age, 
f. 116 b. 

* p. 172 (Kit&b i Mullazada). 
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Ii3al-Mulk’s successor Khidr, | but afterwards fell into disrepair 
and was finally destroyed during the invasion of the Saljuq 
Sultan Malik-shah^ (1089). There was also in BukharS a 

Syrian mosque ** (Masjid ash-Sham), which is mentioned by 
Sam'ani and Yaqut^ 

The number of royal palaces built in Bukhara at different 
times was fairly considerable. The Amir Isma‘il built himself 
a palace in the Ju-i-Muliyan locality, not far from the citadel 
and Rigistan, which was considered the best palace in Bukhara ^ 
Over the whole area from the Rigistan gate to the reed-covered 
field of Dashtak lying near the citadel, there were palaces, 
hostels, gardens, and reservoirs. The name Ju-i-Muliyan was 
probably applied to one of the two ariqs mentioned in Istakhri 
as flowing near the Rigistan, i,€, either the Rigistan or the 
Rabah ariq and probably the second, on which according to 
Istakhri, there were 1,000 gardens and castles. At the present 
day the name Ju-i-MuIiyan is borne by a village a mile and 
a half from Bukhara**. According to Narshakhis account this 
appellation was altered by the natives from Ju-i-Mawaliyan 
(“River of the clients*’) as Isma‘il built a house licre for the 
members of his Guard®, and assigned for their use the larger 
part of the revenues from these lands. The lands in ancient 
times were the private property of the Bukhar-Khudats ; Isma*il 
bought Ju-i-Muliyan and Dashtak from Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. Talut; the revenues from Dashtak were dedicated to the use 
of the cathedral mosque. The palace in Ju-i-Milliyan was kept 
up until the end of the Samanid dynasty. 

Another palace, built by Nasr in the Rigistan remained in 
existence till the year 961 ; close by were the government 
offices. Under ‘Abd-al-Malik (954-61) the wazir Abu JaTar 
‘Utbi^ (to 348/959) built a magnificent mosque here. During 
114 the disorders evoked by the sudden death of ‘Abd-al-Malik | the 
palace was plundered and burnt by the rebels ; the Amir Mansur 
ordered it to be rebuilt, but before even a year had passed 
another fire broke out, caused this time by an accident, due 
to the custom preserved from heathen limes of lighting wood 

' Nerchakhy, pp. 27-8. On the word ‘‘qimig” sec now A. $. Beveridge in her 
translation of the Babur-Namah, p. 81 sq., and my Oroshtnie Turkestana^ p. 51. 

^ Sam‘anl, j. ; Yaqut, iii, 344. 

Xcrchakhy, pp. 25-7, 

* Mu^mmad NarshakhI, Russ, trans. of N. Lykoshin, p. 38. 

® Double form of the broken plural from the word 

^ 'ITic word is here used in the same aensc as in Nerchakhy, p. 83. 

’ Nerchakhy, pp. 34-5. 

* The translator of NarshakhI, erroneously confusing him with the author of the 
Ta’rlkhi Vaminl (cf. above, p. 19), calls him Ahmad b. ^ia&an ; Daidl/i in one passage 
( 7 >jr//, p. 8) Ahmad b. Husayn, in another ( 7 kjr/r, p. 10) l^Iosayn b. Muhammad. 
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piles on certain festivals The edifice was burnt to the founda¬ 
tions ; the property of the Amir was transferred to Ju-i-Muliyan, 
and the Rigistan remained desolate thereafter. Maqdisl^ how¬ 
ever, writing at the very end of the tenth century, still places 
the palace in the Rigistan, opposite the fortress in a westerly 
direction. 

Some years after this fire, in 356/967, Mansur built a palace 
near the New gate, in the locality of Karak-i-*Alawiyan This 
palace, like Isma^ll’s, lasted to the end of the Samanid dynasty; 
the ground was considered to be the property of the sovereign 
until the reign of Shams-al-Mulk, who presented it to the ‘ulama 
of Bukhara. Under the Qara-Khanids ^ there is mention not 
only of Shamsabad, which has been described above, but of yet 
another palace of Ahmad-Khan (d. 1095) at Juybar, i,e. near 
the Ibrahim gate. Arslan-Khan ordered this palace to be pulled 
down and re-erected in the citadel; a few years later he built 
a new palace in the Darwazja quarter {i,e, in the north-western 
part of the town) in the street of Bu-Layth; in the same place 
two baths were built. Subsequently Arslan-Khan turned this 
palace into a madrasa, and built a new one for himself near the 
Sa‘dabad (Banu-Sa‘d) gate, i,e. near the south-western side of 
the shahristan. 

Besides the names of quarters and streets already mentioned 
Sam‘anl cites the following: the street Jadld^ street of the 
bench(as-Suffa) (“opposite the Khankah^’), the quarter of 
R^w^ and the castle of Fariza near the Gate of the Square, 
the present Qarakul gate^. Narshakhi also, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the fire of the year 937 mentions the street of Bakar 
(probably | near the ariq of the same name in the western part 115 
of the town, between the Samarqand and Farjak gates 

The streets of Bukhara were remarkable for their width and 
were paved with stone, which was brought from the hill of 
Warka, near the village of the same name, at the beginning 
of the mountain chain which runs eastward and separates the 
provinces of Samarqand and Kish^^ Sam‘anU’^ places Warka 

* On this custom see Khanykov, Opisanic Bukharskavo k/tatislva, p. 208. 

■* Bikl. GtO^. Arah.^ iii, 280-1. ^ Nerchakhy, p. 27. * Ibid., p. 28. 

* Sam‘ani, s, v. ® Ilnd,y s, v. . 

YaqQt, ii, 892 ; Sam^anT, s,i\ 

* Sam'ani, s, if. . In Yaqflt (iii, 835) without the word castle ’’ and without 

imiicalion of situation. ® Nerchakhy, p. 93. 

Yiiqut mentions also (iii, 881) a place in Ihikhara called Farqad. 

BidL Ceo^, Arab.y iii, 284. ^ IHd.y iy 312. 

Sam^ani, r. v. In Y^ilt (iv, 924) without definition of distance. On the 

preceding page (923) the same village is mentioned by YaqQt under the names 

Jji "Jjy 
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two farsakhs from Bukhara, on the road to Nasaf (Qarshi). 
Notwithstanding the broad streets, even at that time, owing 
to the density of population, the crowding in the town was 
noticeable; this want of space was more evident in Bukhara 
than in all the other towns of the Samanid kingdom. For this 
reason there were frequent outbreaks of fire^; in Narshakhfs 
book we find a description of two such conflagrations which 
occurred in the reign of Nasr, in the years 317/929 and 335/937 
The second outbreak was particularly devastating; it is note¬ 
worthy that although the fire enveloped a considerable part of 
the town and destroyed several bazaars, the damage was estimated 
at a little over 100,000 dirhams in all. The density of the 
buildings explains also other disagreeable features of the town 
(smells, bad water, &c.), to which Maqdisi^ and some poets ^ 
allude in the most vigorous terms. 

The environs of the city are divided by Istakhri *^ into twenty- 
two districts, of which fifteen lay within the long walls which 
here also, as at Samarqand and Balkh, gave protection to the 
nearest suburbs. The construction of these walls ® was ascribed 
in the book of Abu’l-Hasan Nishapuri (see above p. 15) to the 
governor Abu'l-‘Abbas Fadl b. Sulayman at-TusI (783-7). They 
were built to protect the town and its neighbourhood from the 
incursions of the Turkish nomads; the adoption of this measure 
was proposed by Yazid b. Ghurak, prince of Samarqand, who 
pointed to the example of Sughd, where, thanks to the building 
of such walls, complete immunity from danger had been attained. 

116 Gates and towers were built at a distance of half a mile | between 
each. The whole construction was completed only in 215/830. 
Mas‘udi’, quoting the work of a certain Salmuya (or Salmawayh) 
“ On the dynasty of the ‘ Abbasids and on the Amirs of Khurasan,*' 
says that the ancient wall which was built by some former 
Soghdian prince and had fallen into ruins was only restored in 
the time of Fadl b. Sulayman. 

According to Istakhri^ the area protected by the wall of 
Bukhara measured twelve farsakhs in length by as much in 
breadth. The wall crossed the Samarqand road to the east 
of Tawawls, i,e. at a distance of more than seven farsakhs from 
the city and the Khurasan road at a distance of three farsakhs 

' BibL Geog. Arab.^ iii, 381. * Nerchakby, pp. 93-4. 

* Bibl. Geog, Arab,, iii, 381. 

* Joum, Asiai.f 5, i, 184-5 »Eastern cd., iv, 8-9. 

* BibL Geog. Arab., i, 309-10. 

• Nerchakhy, pp. 32-3. 

’ Bibl, Geog. Arab., viii, 65; Ma90odi, Le livie de l^averiisscment^ trad. par. 
B. Carra de Vatu, p. 96. 

• Bibl. Gecg. Arab., i, 305. The erroneons statement made in the Russian original, 
that the length of the wall is not defined, was rectified by me In Zapiskt^ xix, 119. 

• See above, p, 98. 
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from the city ^ Besides this, within the circuit of the wall were 
included the villages of Mughkan (five farsakhs from Bukhara 
and three farsakhs north of the Khurasan road) and Zandan^ 
(four farsakhs north of Bukhara). The annual upkeep of the 
wall required a great deal of money and laid a heavy burden 
on the inhabitants; only in the time of Isma‘il was immunity 
from external danger so far secured as to render it possible 
to release them from the imposition. After this the wall fell 
into ruins, and in the twelfth century it was called Kempirak 
(“ old woman The ruins of these walls remain to the present 
day in the shape of a rampart known to the natives under the 
name of Kempir-duval; they have been examined by N. F. 
Sitnyakovsky and more recently by L. Zimin On the north¬ 
east the rampart is ** on the boundary of the cultivated tract and 
the bare steppe, which extends eastward from the rampart to 
Kermine ”; its northern side runs partly along the high left 
bank of the Zarafshan. 

The spelling of the names of the districts of Bukhara and 
their positions arc in some cases doubtful; some of them received 
the name of the ariqs irrigating them, which are enumerated in 
Istakhri*^ and Narshakhi \ These ariqs are the following®: 

(I) Karmlnia ariq; the district of this town is called Yasir (?) 
in Istakhii. 

{%) Shapurkam^ which took its name from the Persian prince 
Shapur, who settled in Bukhara, received | lands from then; 
Bukhar-Khudat and built here the castle and village of Wardana ; 
the ariq was directed towards this village. The rulers of Wardana, 
who bore the title of Wardan-Khudats, were until the beginning 
of the eighth century the rivals of the Bukhar-Khudats ; Wardana 
was even considered to be older than Bukhara. The village was 
of great importance strategically (as a frontier point against the 
Turkish nomads), commercially, and industrially*^. In later 
times this locality was the tiimen (district) of Vardanzi, a con¬ 
siderable portion of which was buried by sand in iS68 ‘\ 

' Bihl, Gcog, Arab,f vi, 19; viii,65. ^ i, 315. 

• Protok. 'Jurk. kruzhka lyub, anheol.y Year HI, pp. 89-92; xx, 145 sq. L. Zimin 
states that remains of the wall arc prtbcrved not only on the north-east, where they 
were seen by Sitnyakovsky, but also on the south-west, on the road to Khur^n. 

• BibL Geo^, Arab,f i, 310-11. * Nerchakhy, pp. 30-31. 

• Sitnyakovsky s^tates {Izvyest. Turk, oidy^l, Ross, Goog, Obshchesiva^ i, 121 sq.) 
that ma!iy of these ariqs have preserved thcii names down to the present day ; cf. my 
review* in Zapiski, xiii, 0115 sq., and OroshenU Turkesiana^ 119 sq. 

^ Kdm is a local term in Bukhaia for ariq (cf. Oroshtnie furkestana^ p. 29). 
.Sitnyakovski Iranslateii the words Kam-i Zar and jQ-i Zar by large and small Zar,’* 
from this it may l>e concluded that the local word denotes larger channels than the 
Persian yjft (or juy) iybid.y p. i ao). 

• Ner^akhy, p. 14. 

• Tomaschek, So^hdiana^ 108. The tiimen was called also by the name of the 
channel (now Shatukam); ‘Abdallah Namah, cod. Mus. Asiau 574 age, f. 385. 

Near the village of *Arab-Khana the channel now divides into two, the old and 

I 
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(3) Upper Kharqana. The district of this name was outside 
the great wall, probably near the village of Kharghankath men¬ 
tioned above (p. 98), north of the Zarafshan, opposite Karmlnlya. 

(4) Kharqanrud ; this ariq probably irrigated Lower Kharqana, 
a district situated within the great wall. Kharqanrud, according 
to Istakhri, extended to the village of Zush; the latter, accord¬ 
ing to Sam'ani and Yaqut' was near Nur, i.c. approximately 
twenty farsakhs from Bukhara. 

(5) Ghaw-Khitfar; apparently the same ariq is called in 
Istakhri Najjar-Khitfar (perhaps for Bukhar-Khitfar). It irri¬ 
gated the district of the same name and extended to the village 
of Kharmaythan* (in Yaqut) or Khurmithan (in Sam'ani), the 
position of which is nowhere indicated. According to NarshakhI 
Ghaw-Khitfar was not an artificial ariq; the water itself had 
made its own bed there. It is to be identified with the modem 
channel of Gudfar or Wabkand-Darya (so named from the village 
of Wafkand on the way to Khwarazm ; Khanykov also speaks 
of this channel as a natural bed of the river*. Branches from 
this channel irrigated also Zandana and Ramithana. 

(6) Samjan; this ariq, as we have seen, is also called Rud-i 
Jargh (so in Istakhri) and Haramkam, and crossed the Samarqand 
road four farsakhs from Bukhara. In this locality probably 
were situated the districts of Hither Samjan and I\arthcr Samjan 
mentioned in Istakhri. The basin which received the remaining 
waters of the Zarafshan was also called Samjan \ 

(7) Paykan® (^‘arrow-head*'); flowed to the village of Warka 
mentioned above (p. iii) whence the stone was taken for the 
streets of Bukhara. | 

18 (8) Upper Farawiz (or Farawaz); the district of this name, 

like the two following, lay within the great wall; the ariq 
reached the village of Obuqar(?)^ According to Narshakhi** 
this ariq had been dug in the Muslim period. 

(9) Lower Farawiz, with the district of the same name; the 
ariq bore also the name of Dhaymun, which was the name of 
the ancient village two and a half farsakhs from Bukhara along 
the road to Paykand 

the new Shlfirkam. J Marqnart {ChronoUf^, p. 62, where he gives an erroneous 
translation: Shahpur Icara ** Wunsch des ShahpOr **) identifies Wardana with the Chinc&e 
Fa-ti; cf. also Chavannes, Documents^ Index. 

* Yaqfit, ii, 959; Sam^Enl {s.v. flpi)cnds the words U-i (“in *ny 

opinion ^ 

* Vaqfit, ii, 427; Sam^En! (s,v, 

' Cf. Ibn Batoutah, lit, ji. ♦ 0 /*ts, Bukhar. khanstva^ 32. 

* Ncrchakhy, p. 17. * In dc Gocjc’i edition 

’ According to Ibn Hawqal {BibL Gecg, Arab,f ii, 380) to the village of RlwqSn. 

Nerchflkhy. p. 53. 

Sam^anl, r. v, ^^jJI. The name of the village to which the ariq flowed (in 
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(10) ArwSn, with the district of the same name; it reached to 
the village of Banab, of whose position there is no indication 
either in Yaqut^ or Sam‘ani. 

(11) Gifar; it is difficult to say with which of the ariqs 
mentioned in Istakhri this should be identified. Probably the 
same ariq is mentioned in Sam‘ani* and Yaqut by the name of 
Jifar, in the account of the village of Odana. 

(12) Zar (in Istakhri adh>Dhar); this was the name of the 
main city ariq of Bukhara (now Shah-rud); the same name was 
borne by one of the districts of Bukhara. 

(13) Nawkanda; according to Istakhri this name was borne 
by two ariqs, one of which flowed to Parana (?), the other to 
Nubagh aPAmir (the new garden of the Amir). The latter can 
hardly be identical with the village of Wanufagh, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tawawis ^ ; if it were, the second Nawkanda ariq 
would have irrigated the district of that town. 

(14) Farakhshah; reached the village of the same name (other 
forms of the name met with are Barakhshah^, Warakhshah^, 
Afrakhshah, and Farakhshah which was situated at a distance 
of one day’s journey, or four farsakhs from Bukhara, on the road 
to Khwarazm, and was called also Dakhfandun According to 
Narshakhi there were twelve ariqs here. Farakhshah | was i 
situated within the great wall; from very ancient times it was 
the private property of the Bukhar-Khudats and was reckoned 
to be a more ancient town than Bukhara. Here was the old 
palace of the Bukhar-Khudats which had existed, according to 
the tradition, for more than 1,000 years. In the eighth century 
it was restored by the Bukhar-Khudats Khunuk-Khudat and 
Buni) at. The property of the Bukhar-Khudats, which brought 
in an annual revenue of 20,000 dirhams, was confiscated by the 
Samanid Isma‘il, who proposed to the inhabitants to convert 
the palace into a cathedral mosque, but was unable to fulfil his 
aim. The palace was destroyed by order of Ahmad, son of Nuh 
b. Nasr, who required material for the construction of a palace 


de Goeje*^ edition Farab, which is impossible) must probably be readTarab—a village 
near Khimbfin, situated at a distance of lour farsakhs from Bukhara on the Khurasan 
road. Cf. Vaqut, 11, 474; lii, 487; Sam‘ani, s.v. Hall. The two Farawiz still 
bear the same name to-day. 

* V.i(,ut, i, 482. 

* Sam‘ani, s. v, dib ^ the wo:d should 

}>trhaps be read In Yaqut (i, 399) these words aie not found. 

* Sam'ani, s. v. I*' Vaqat (iv, 942) position <\oi indicated. 

< BiM. Geog, Arah,^ ii, 360; lit, 282. 

® Ncrchakhy, pp. 15-16, from which the following details of the village are taken. 

* Sam^ani, x, v, aqut, in, 869. 

^ 1 he pronunciation of this name is given in Sam^ani and \ aqut (ii, 558). 

I 2 
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near the gates of the citadel of Bukhara. In Warakhshah “ the 
New Year of Agriculturists” was celebrated five days earlier 
than the New Year of the Magians. The name of the ancient 
village has been preserved in the name of a large hill near 
the village of Ramithan ^ (cf. below). 

(15) Kushna; this ariq has already been mentioned in the list 
of the city ariqs (see p. 105). 

(16) Ramitan (Ramithana), reaching to the village of the same 
name. The fortified village of Ramitan^, which has retained its 
name to this day, was one of the most remarkable in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bukhara. It was considered to be “ Old Bukhara 
i.e, the ancient residence of the rulers of the province of Bukhara; 
even after the foundation of Bukhara, the local rulers not in¬ 
frequently passed the winter at Ramitan. Its foundation was 
attributed to the mythical Afrasiyab; his rival Kay-Khusraw 
founded opposite Ramitan, i.e. on the other bank of the ariq, 
the village of Ramush where he built the temple of the fire- 
worshippers which was still in existence in the time of the 
Samanids. The temple at Ramush is mentioned also by Biruni ^; 
it was here that the Magians celebrated one of their most 
important annual festivals. At Ramitan there was a temple 
of the idol worshippers ^ In Maqdisl’s time the neighbourhood 
of Ramitan was ruined and desolate 

(17) Khama; reached the village of the same name, of whose 
position nothing is known. 

Thus of the fifteen districts situated within the great wall 
(Zar, Farghidad (?), Sakhar, Tawawis, Burq or Buruq (?), Lower 
J 20 Kharqana, Buma (?), Najjar-khitfar or Bukhar-khitfar, | Gakhush- 
tuwan, Andiyar-Kandman (?), Hither Samjan, Farther Samjan, 
Lower Farawiz, Arwan, and Upper Faiawiz), six cannot be 
connected with definite ariqs, nor have we any data to enable 
us to define their geographical position. Of the six names only 
Gakhushtuwan (in Arabic Kakhushtuwan) is mentioned by 
Sam‘ani and Yaqut^ and that without defining its position. 
The names of villages are quoted by the Arabic geographers 
apart from those of the districts, and on that account we do not 
know in which districts Ramitan and Farakhshah, for example, 
were situated. 

' Zimin in Prof, Turk, kruzhka^ xx, 131. 

* Nerchakhy, pp. 14-15. 

* Bihl. Ge0g. Arab.y iii, 283. 

* Chronology^ trans. by E. Sachatt, p. 221, 

® Ncrchaktoy, p. 6, 

* This is all that Maqdisi tells ns; he docs not say anything aUnU ** immense 
remains of the ancient city*' (Lc Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 462). 
Lc Strange’s mistake was rectified by me in Zapiskt^ xvii, 0106, On Ramitan at the 
present day cf. Zimin in Protok, Turk, kruthka^ xx, 146 sq. 

^ ViqOt, iv, 323 . 
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As regards the seven districts beyond the great wall (Jazza(?), 
Shah-bakhsh (“ gift of the prince **), Yasir (the district of Kermine), 
Upper Kharqana, Ramand or Gharqand^, Paykand and Firabr 
(Farab)), we can fix the positions of Yasir, Upper Kharqana (see 
above p. 114), and the two last, which lay on the Khur^an road. 

The area from Bukhara to the bank of the Amu-Darya is 
described in sufficient detail ^ At a distance of one and a half 
farsakhs^ from the town was the village of Mastin, or Masti, 
which was considered one of the most ancient villages of 
Bukhara'^; in the twelfth century it was deserted and waterless^ 
Two and a half farsakhs from Bukhara lay the village of Dhaymun, 
mentioned above; farther on, three farsakhs from the city, the 
road intersected the wall. On the right-hand side of the 
road, and still within the wall, was the village of Khujada 
(three farsakhs from Bukhara and one farsakh from the road), 
and that of Mughkan® (five farsakhs from Bukhara and three 
farsakhs from the road). Outside the wall, four farsakhs from 
Bukhara, was situated the village of Khunbun, and close by 
it the village of Tarab In the area between Khunbun, Tarab, 
and Ramitan Qutayba was once surrounded by the Soghdians 
andTurks^. I 

Finally five farsakhs from Bukhara lay the town of Paykand®, i 3 i 
which was regarded already in the pre-Muslim period as a large 
trading centre. Like Ramitan and Farakhshah, Paykand was 
older than Bukhara; it was called “the copper city** or “the 
city of the merchants The local merchants carried on trade 
with China, and even a maritime trade (probably with the trans- 
Caspian provinces). Each village of the province of Bukhara 
possessed a rabat (military station or karawan-saray) near the 
gate of Paykand ; there were more than a thousand of such 
rabats, and in them were kept detachments to counter Turkish 


^ It is possible that should be read in place of . Sam*anl (j. v. 

thinks that the village of Quzghund is situated in the neighbourhood 
of Samarqand. 

* BidL Gcoji’. AtoIk^ vi, 19, 

* According to Qudaina [BibU Ccog, Arab.^ vi, 156) 5 farsakhs, in consequence 
of which the distance Irom Bukhara to Amul in this author is farsakhs more 
(2a J farsakhs) than in Ibn Khurdadhbih; but this is not confirmed by other data. 

* Nerchakhy, j). 6. ® Sam‘anT, s. z\ ^ ^ . 

* Bib/, Arab , i, 315. 


^ Sam*anl, s,v, Yaqxit, ii, 474; iii, 4S7 (where the words 

Aic are omitted). Khuj^a is also mentioned by Sam^ani (j. v, 
a large village with a mosque. 

• Nerchakhy, p. 44. 

* Ibiii,, pp. 16-17; BiV, Geo^, Arab , i, 314; iii, 283. 

Tabari, ii, 1186. On the ** copper town ’’ or “ copper castle ’’ as a term ot ** mythical 
geography** cf. Marquart, Z,jD,M,G,t xlix, 639 and ErdnsA^iAr^ pp. 83, 93. 
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assaults. The beginning of the decay of the rabats (they were 
obviously no longer necessary when immunity from external 
danger had been secured) is put by Narshakhl in 240/854-5 J 
by the time of MaqdisI a number of the rabats were in ruins, 
though the town was in a flourishing condition in the Samanid 
peri(^. It was surrounded by strong walls, and the town within 
the inner wall ^ had only one entrance; there were two bazaars, 
one in the town, the other in the suburbs. The cathedral mosque 
was celebrated for its mihrab, which was gilded and ornamented 
with precious stones, surpassing in its gilding all other mihrabs 
in Transoxania. The town was on the edge of the steppe and 
for that reason there were no villages in the neighbourhood ; 
only westward from it and at the very edge of the steppe was 
the fortified village of Amdiza. Near Paykand flowed the 
Haramkam ariq which did not always reach as far as tlie town ; 
its waters fell into Lake Samjan. The names Haramkam and 
Samjan show that this is the same ariq as that which intersected 
the Khur^n road four farsakhs from Bukhara (see above pp. 
99, 114); its superfluous water, according to Istakhrl returned 
to the river. The Samjan basin is mentioned in the twelfth 
century also under the name of Bargin-i farakh (‘‘extensive 
basin”) and finally under its present Turkish name Qara-kul 
(“ black lake ”); there was a vast quantity of fish and birds here. 
Between Paykand and Firabr, which has already been described 
above, stretched a sandy steppe, occupying an area of twelve 
farsakhs ^ 

The town of Paykand, like many others, fell into decay after 
the fall of the Samanid kingdom ; at the beginning of the twelfth 
century Arslan-Khan made an attempt to restore it, even built | 
122 himself a palace here, and wished to dig a new ariq for the town. 
The town was situated on a hill, but not a high one. The Khan 
ordered it to be cut through, to provide a channel for the water; 
but it turned out that the hill was composed of stony strata, and 
after vain attempts which swallowed up much money and 
cost many lives, the enterprise was abandoned. The impractica¬ 
bility of making a conduit for the water was probably one 
of the causes of the impermanence of Arslan-Khan’s buildings; 

* This is eyidently the sense of tlie word in this passage, as often in MaqdisI 

(cf. on the same })age and P* ^ 

* Bid/. Geog. Arab., i, 311. From these data, it would seem, it may be deduced 
that the Zar ariq and the Mill ariq (pp, i were branches of the I,Inrinikam ariq. 

* Sam^ani (r.and YaqOt (iv, 234) mention also a “large village,’* 
Arabic al^aryat aUkablra, Pers. dih-i buzarg, near the JayhOn (Amu-Darya) in the 
neighbourhood of Bukhara (so Sam^Snl;. 
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Sam'Sni' already only found ruins here, in which some Turkmen 
families were living. Sam’anl saw also traces of the raba^s, whose 
number, according to his statement, formerly reached 3,000. 

NarshakhI describes also the following villages of Bukhara: 

(1) Nur*, present Nur-ata, to the north-east of Bukhari; near 
the hills. The village had a cathedral mosque and many rabats; 
it was famous for its tombs of saints, to which pilgrimages were 
made. Being situated on the frontier between the cultivated 
region and the steppe, the village must also have been very 
important strategically; it is mentioned as a fortress in the 
history of the struggle of Muntasir, the last Samanid, against 
his enemies 'K At a distance of one farsakh from Nur and twenty 
from Bukhara, was the village of Sichar or Chichar ^ 

( 2 ) Afshlna, a fortified village®; Maqdisi® places it to the 
west of Bukhara. Qutayba even built a mosque here, and 
Afshlna may therefore be identical with the station of Masjid 
mentioned in Tabari^, at a distance of a farsakh from Bukhara. 

(3) Barkad^, an old village with an ancient fortress. The 
Amir Isma‘il bought this village and divided its revenues among | 
the descendants of *Ali (5/7), the poor of Bukhara (1/7), and his 123 
own heirs (1/7). 

In different places in his work Narshakhi mentions the villages 
of Iswana*^ Sakmatin, Samtin*^ (see p. 109), Samdun^^ (perhaps 
identical with the former), Sufna, Siwanch and Ghijduwan or 
Ghujduwan which is put by Sam‘ani (who spells it Ghujdawan ^*) 

^ Sam'ani, s. v. (where the letter ^ after the numeral has probably been 

inserteil by error). A very brief account of the present state ol the ruins is given by 
N. F. Sitnyakowsky Turk, krnzhkay nth Dec. iSy6, p. 20). According to 

this there are nine small villages on the Paykand ariq, and two miles distant from 
them, “on rising ground, are prescived the ruins of a foitification, in the shape of 
a rectangular quadrangle, and ruins of human habitations.’* The picture and description 
in Pumpclly, ExploroUions in Turktstan, 1903, p. 10, give a totally erroneous view 
of tho remains. A detailed description, with an account of the excavations made 
by him, was published by L. Zimin in Protokoly^ xviii, 59-89; xix, 63-131. 

TTie ruins of the ancient city are caller! Old Paykand (Paykand-i kuhna); there 
it also a modem Paykand which apfiears as a fortress in the history of the nineteenth 
century'. The ancient town had a circumlcrence of no more than 678 sazhens (a little 
o>er seven furlongs) and one gate (as in Maqdisi’s description); the objects found 
by the excavators (es|>cciaUy the copper coins) seem to belong to the Samanid period. 

* Nerchakhy, pp. 10-11; Yaqut, iv, 822. 

* Ibid, p. 225. * Yaqut, iii, 40. 

® Nerchakhy, p. 14. In Sam‘ani and Yaqut (iii, 902) AJJki; YaqQt has also 

(b 33®) a . 1. 

* Bid/, Ofog. Arab, iii, 282. ^ Tabari, ii, 1516. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 14. The village is mentioned in Sam‘luil (r. v, and Yaqut 

(i, 589) without indication of its position. 

* Ibid,f p. 5. Ibid f p. 6. '' Ibid,f p. 32. 

/bid,f pp. 5~io. Siwanch may be identical with Iswana. Ibid.j p. 66. 

Sam^aiii, s,v, • ^J (j>*» 1 ;^ iJ/ g/* 

(jp/ill 
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at a distance of six farsakhs from Bukhara, and credited with 
great commercial importance. The village has preserved the 
name of Ghijduwan to the present day, and it is irrigated by 
the Kharqan-rud or Kalkan-rud; it is the “ Lower KharqSna ” 
of the medieval geographers. In modern writings the district 
(tlimen) is named sometimes after the village (tumen of Ghijdu¬ 
wan), and sometimes after the ariq (tUmen of Khanqan-rud) 
NarshakhI mentions also the village and fortress of Narshakh 
or Narjaq* (on whose position see below). In Maqdisi® also 
we find some names which are not mentioned by the other 
geographers, namely, Awshar (a big village with many 
gardens, on the frontier of the Turkish territories), Zarmitan 
(a fortified village with a cathedral mosque), and Wakhsun 
(a big fortified village). According to MaqdisI there were 
several large villages in the neighbourhood of Bukhara which 
were fully equal to towns, but had no cathedral mosques; 
in accordance with the Hanafite doctrine permission to build 
a cathedral mosque outside large towns was very unwillingly 
given; everf the inhabitants of Paykand obtained this right with 
great difficulty*. 

To conclude our survey of the Zarafshan basin it remains for 
us to enumerate in alphabetical order the villages named in the 
dictionaries of Sam'anI and Yaqut ®, which arc not mentioned 
by the gec^raphers. 

These names are as follows ®: 


^ Cf. my Oroshenie Turkestanuj p. 120. ^ Ncichakhy, p. 67. 

® BibL Geog, Arab,y iii, 282, 

* Cf, Sam‘am, s. v, on the questionof building a Friday mosque in Karminlya. 

® As is well known, Sam'mil’s dictionary was YaqOi’s chief source ; some villages 
named by Sam‘anl are, however, not mentioned at all by Yaqut, and Yaqut sometimes 
omits Sam^anFs statements regarding the position of the villages. In drawing up our 
list we have taken as our m(^el the list of villages in the district of Merv arawn 
up by Professor V. A. Zhukovsky {Kazv, Staravo Alet-va^ pp. 35-48). 

* The task of determining the exact pronunciation ol the names is complicated 
by the fact that the Arabic writers tried to adapt these names to the laws of Arabic 
pronunciation, by not allowing two consonants after a long vowel or three after 
a short vowel. The traces of this endeavour arc visible in both Sam'^i and YaqOt 
in the case of those words which they knew only from written sources; Sam‘anT, for 
example, gives a totally incredible reading, Sangabat for Sangbat and Surkhakath 
for Surkhkalh. In such cases we have found it possible to pay no attention to his 
vocalization* Sam*aoI is somewhat less dependent on Arabic phonetics than YaqQt; 
for example, where Sam‘{uii writes SOtkhan, YaqQt has Sotakhan (iii, 183), In those 
names wnose pronunciation they had themselves heard, both Sam‘ani and YaqQt leave 
Arabic phonetics aside; a particularly characteristic example of this is the name 
Ghawshnnj quoted by Yll<jQt (iii, 825). It is especially important to fix the pro¬ 
nunciation of the terminations which recur in a large number of names, and which 
undoubtedly have themselves a meaning as words. In this matter, Sain‘inl enables 
us to correct some inaccuracies in YQqut, as, for example, to restore the reading 

/agkn ioxfaghan^ 
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Name. 

References. 

Sam^dnty s.v. Yaqut, 

Afshawan 

i, 330 

AghdQn 

Jjoeill i, 319 

AghzQn 

i, 319 

Anbarduwan 

1,369 

Andaq 

i, 371 


Andaq 


>. 374 

Anikfardar (?) 

— 

393 

AmsQn 


i. 393 

Anjafarin or Anju- 


*. 371 

farin 


Asmand, see Usmand. 


Bab 

— 

437 

Baba 


i. 452 

Babish 


h 445 

Badakad or Bada- 

tfjSljJl 

523 

kada 


Badan 


i, 460 

Badhikhiin 


53 * 


Bandimash 745 

Barakad or Bari- i, 63 ^ 

kadan 


OF TrANSOXANIA 12 1 
Remarks^ 

4 farsakhs from Bukhara. 123- 

Village in neighbourhood of ^33 
Bukhara. 

Probably the same as the pre¬ 
ceding, as Yaqut rightly 
remarks. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

3 fars. from Samarqand; 
probably identical with the 
modern UrguL (the western 
part of the village is even 
now called Andak), though 
the distance is somewhat 
greater. 

10 fars. from Bukhara, 

Without indication of spell¬ 
ing. Neighbourhood of 
Bukhara. 

» >> 

yy yy 

M 5» 

in Sam‘ani s opinion. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

or perhaps of Samarqand (so 
YaqQt). 

4 fars. from Bukliara, near 
Mughkan (see above, p. 117) 

(in the facs. Sam¬ 

ian! passed here on his 
way back from Surmara (see 
below). The village had 
formerly been inhabited by 
Shafidles, but in the twelfth 
century it was inhabited by 
Hanafites. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in Sam^ani’s opinion. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara 
(probably identical with 
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Name. 

123- 

133 

Bardad 

B^rdTza 

Barfashkh 

Barran, Burina, 
or Fawran 
Barskhan (in Ya- 
qut Barsukhan) 

Basba 


BasikSyir 

Binkat 

Binnas 


References. 

Sam^dnty s.v. Ydqui. 


i, 551 

>,463 

>.568 

(facs.74b) 

^\j^\ i, 540 
(facs.7ob) 

1,565 

(facs.74b) 

i, 611 

(the facs. 
has 

524 
»• 746 

MS. As. i, 785 
Mus. f.69 
(not in 
facs.) 


Buram _ i, 


BursSn — 565 

Butayin or Bulanin i, 490 

and 

Dakhfandun ii, 558 


Remarks. 

BadSkady or perhaps >vith 
Barkad, see p. 119). 

3 fars, from Samarqand on 
the road to Ishtikhan. 

In the cultivated area (sawad) 
of Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

5 fars. from Bukhara. 

2 fars. from Bukhara. Sam- 
‘ani halted here on his \\ay 
back from Barraniya (prob. 
Barran, see above). 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 


>, M 

Neighbourhood of Ishtikhan. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 
The names Birmas and 
Dimas (see p. 99) may be 
taken to be Turkish words 
(lit. “will not give” and 
“will not speak”). We do 
not, however, definitely put 
forward this explanation as 
we have no ground for the 
supposition that there were 
already Turkish villages in 
Transoxania in the twelfth 
century. 

Name of a district, called ybl 
by Istakhri {JB.G.A., i, 322) 
and mentioned under this 
name by Y^Qt himself 
(». 93 )- 

Neighbourhood of Samarqand. 

Half a fars. from DabQsiya, 
between this town and 
Arbinjan* 

Neighbourhood of Bukhari. 
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Name. 

References. 

Sam^dni, s.v. 

Yaqut. 

Darziw 


ii. 567 

Dhakhinawa 


ii, 717 

Dhamma 


ii, 721 

Dhar*ayna 


ii, 719 

Dhibadwaii 


ii, 727 

Dizak 


ii, 710 

Fagh 


iii, 845 

Faghandlza (in Y. 


iii, 904 

Faghandiz) 


Faghdin or Fagh- 


iii, 904 

diz (in Yaqut 

{sic) and 


Fighdin or Figh- 



diz) 

Faghifad 

— 

iii, 904 

Faghltusin or Fa- 


iii, 904 

ghltisin 

Famin 


iii, 848 

Farab 


iii, 860 


Fardad iii, 870 


Farjaya 

Fashuq ^44 

FawrSn see Barran. 

Fayy iii, 936 


FQrftra iii, 923 

Fuyadhsun (in Y. iii> 9^6 

Fiy&dasQn) 


OF Transoxania 123 
Remarks. 

3 fars. from Samarqand on 123- 
the road to Qatwan (see loci 
below). 

3 fars. from Samarqand. 

2 fars. from Samarqand. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

in Sam^anFs opinion. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 


In Soghd. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

8 fars. from Samarqand, at 
the foot of the mountains 
near the dam; the same 
name is even yet borne by 
a village in the district on 
the former frontier between 
Russian and Bukharan terri¬ 
tory. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand near Yazn (in the 
facs. —perhaps Muzn?). 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Between Ishtikhan and Ru¬ 
shaniya ; it is, of course, the 
name of the ariq mentioned 
above. 

1^ fars. from Samarqand, in 
neighbourhood of Arbin- 
jan(?). 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 
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Name. 

References. 

Remarks. 

Sam'dni^ s.v. 

YdquU 


GSgan or Jajan 


ii, 4 

Neighbourhood of BukhSia 

»GhadhSn or Gha- 


iii, 776 

V »> 

Ghana 

Ghashid,GhashIda, 


iii, 803 

)» ff 

Ghashil or Gha- 
shlta 

Ghishil, perhaps 
Ghishta (in Y. 
Ghishatl) 


iii, 828 

)» V 

(probably identical with 
Ghashid). 

Ghudhashfardar 


iii, 776 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara* 

(in Y. Ghu- ' 
dhashfard) 

Ghujdawan (in Y. 


i'i. 775 

6 fars. from Bukhara. 

Ghujduwan) 

Ghunjir 


— 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand. 

Ghurajk 


iii, 821 

Neighbourhood of Ishtikhan. 

Ghurashk 


iii, 823 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand (probably identical 
with the preceding). 

Ghurmlnawa 


—• 

District of Maymurgh, 2 or 
3 fars. from Samarqand. 

Ghushdan 


iii, 803 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, near Shawdar moun¬ 
tains. 

Idhaj or Idhuj 

and 

j. 4>7 

3 fars. from Samarqand, near 
Shawdar mountains. 

Isbiskath 

[facs. 29 b) 

i. 238 

2 fars. from Samarqand. 

Isfaranj 


i, 248 

In Soghd. 

Iskaran 


i, 252 

I or 2 fars. from Dabusiya; 
reckoned as in neighbour¬ 
hood of Rushaniya (i.c. 
situated to the north of the 
Zarafshan). 

Ismfthan 


>, 265 

Neighbourhood of Rushaniya, 
not far from Samarqand. 

Isian (in Y. IsiS) 


i, 240 

3 fars. from Samarqand. 

Jakhzan or Jakh- 


«, 36 

>1 ff 

zana 

JIrSkbasht 


ii. >73 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

jQytSr 


ii, 163 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in Sam*ani s opinion. 
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Name. References. 

Sam'ant^ s.v. YaqiiU 

Kabudh iv, 234 

Kafsisiwan or Kaf- iv, 292 

shlshiwSn 


Kamara or Kamara 


iv, 304 

Kamard 


iv, 304 

Kamarja 


iv, 304 

Kamdad or Kam- 


iv, 230 

diz 

Kandasarwan 


iv, 309 

Kandukin 


iv, 310 

Karzan (in Y. Ka- 


iv, 224 

razn) 

Kasadun 


iv, 273 

Kaththa 


iv, 239 

KSyishkan (in Y. 


iv, 228 

Kashkan) 

Khakanja 

— 

ii, 457 

Khakhsar (in Y, 


ii, 385 

Khakhasr) 

Khaiadm 


ii, 408 

Kharajaror Khara- 


ii, 408 

jara 

Kharghun 


ii, 423 

Kharqan 

(c in error 
for ^ 

ii, 424 


Remarks. 

4 fars. from Samarqand, near i 
Faran (?). 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 
(In facs. of Sam‘am spelled 
probably by error Kafisl- 
siwan.) 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand or (generally) in Soghd; 
Idrisi (see p. 15) was already 
uncertain of its situation. 

7 fars. from Samarqand. In 
this fortress an Arab army 
was besieged in 110/728-9 *. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 


Half a fars. from Dabusiya. 
Neighbourhood of Arbinjan. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

4 fars. from Bukhara on way 
from Surmara to Mughkan. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 


2 fars. from Samarqand, in 
district of Dargham. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

I fars. from Bukhara, in dis¬ 
trict of Upper Farawlz; 
perhaps the same as the 
village called Khayrakhara or 
Khayzakhaza (S. s. v. 
with lacuna in the facs., 
Y. ii, 506), 5 fars. from 
Bukhara near Zandana. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in district of Abghar. 


8 fars. from Samarqand, with 
a rabSt called 


' Tabari, ii, 1516-33. 
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Name. 


123- Khartang 

133 


References 

Sam'dnt^ s.v. Ydqut. 


Joj/l 11,418 


Khawus — 

Khaydhashtar or ii, 506 

Khandashtar (so 
Y.: S. does not 
indicate the vowel 
on the first letter) 

KhazwanorKhazh- 4 40 

wan 

KhudabSd ii, 405 


Khudfiran (in Y. 
Khudfaran) 
Khudhand 

Khudisar 


ii, 406 

ii, 407 
ii, 406 


Khumithan iii, 472 

Khumkhisara(in Y. ii, 470 

Khumkhaysara) 

Khunamala “b 474 

KhurmTthan (in Y. ii, 427 

Kharmaythan) 

Khushagbar (?) — ii, 444 

(without 

vowels) 

Khushfifaghn (in ii, 447 

Y. KhushQfa. 
ghan) 


Remarks. 


3 fars. from Samarqand. The 
famous scholar Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il al-Bukhari, author 
of the collection of Hadiths, 
died and was buried here 
(256/870). 

Town above Samarqand, 
Neighbourhood of Ishlikhan. 


Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

5 fars. from Bukhara on the 
edge of (Y.) or on the way 
to (S.) the steppe, one of 
the chief villages. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

fars. from Samarqand. 

One of the frontier-stations 
of Samarqand, in 
province of Ushrusana. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

Neighbourhood of BuhkarS. 


)> n 

p ;» 






Large and rich village between 
Ishtikhan and Rushaniya'. 
In the twelfth century it was 
called “ The Bridgehead ” 
(ra's al-qantara) and was 
considered to be the most 
agreeable place 

in Soghd. A fortress of the 
same name (in Persian Sar-i 
pul) is mentioned, as we 


' Jogging from this description the Khushufnghn of Sam'ini and YiqOt is not 
identical with the KhnshOfaghn of Ibn Khurdadhbih and Qnd&ma {Bibl, Cepf. Arab,^ 
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Name. References. 

Sam^dniy s.v, FdquL 


Khushurta 

— 

ii. 445 

Khuzand 


ii. 436 

Kufln 


iv, 293 

Kunda or Kund 


iv, 309 

Kundikath 


— 

Majandan 


iv, 379 

Majarm 


iv, 379 

Majbas or Majbast 
(in S, Majubs or 
Majubsat) 

and 

iv, 418 

IMankalh 

— 

iv, 671 

Marglibun 


iv, 500 

Mazrankan or Maz- 
ranjan (i.e. Mez- 
rengen) 

(or 

iv, 521 

Midhyamajkath 
(in Y. Madh- 
yamajkalh) 


iv, 472 

Wlgh 


iv, 717 

Mighan 


iv, 717 


OF Transoxania 127 

Remarks. 

shall see later, in the account 123- 
of Chingizkhan's campaign ; 133 

the village of Sar-i Pul is 
mentioned in Miyankal' 
again in the sixteenth century. 

In 1885 Prof. N. L Vese¬ 
lovsky examined the ruins 
of this fortress, very in¬ 
teresting in its construction’', 
which are situated 4 m. 
from Katta-Kurgan *. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

2 fars. or less from Samar- 
qand, perhaps the same as 
Khiidhand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 
or a place in Bukhara itself. 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand. 

In district of Dargham. 

5 fars. from Samarqand, 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

5 > yy 

» 

yy yy 


Neighlx)urhood of Karminlya. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Neighlx)urhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in Sandanl s opinion. 


vi, 20, 156), who locate it 8 fars. from Samarqand on the road to Zamhi; between 
V.arkath (sec p. 94) and Khushofaj^hn lay the Qatwan stepi>e. It is possible that 
there is a misiake here on Sam'ani’s part, which if it were so would be explninerl 
by the fact that KhushOfa^hn, exactly like the village between Islitikhan and Kushaniya, 
bore the name of Sar-i pul (the existence o! a bridge in this locality is proved by the 
name of the station Kamennyi most (Stone Bridge)). 

' MS. As. Mus. 574 age (‘Abdallah-Nfjnah), f. 375 a. 

^ Zafiski^ ii, 325. Prof. Veselovsky writes incorrectly Sary-pul (Yellow Bridge). 
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Name. 


123- Mijdun 

133 


References. 

Sam^dni^ s.v. Ydqut. 


iv, 419 


Miz 


Mudhyankan(in 
Y. Madhyankan) 
Mudhyankath 
(in Y. Madh- 
yankath) 

Murzm (in Y. Maz- 
rin) 

Muzn 

Muznuwa (in Y. 
Maznawa) 
Nafakhs (in Y. 
Nafakhsh) 

Nahl 

Nakabun or Naqa- 
bun (inY.Nakbun 

or NaqbQn) 
Narshakh 




iv, 822 
(from 
‘Umra- 
ni) 

iv, 472 

iv, 450 


JjJ.1 iv, 521 
iv, 521 


iv, 732 





iv, 765 
iv, 803, 
811 


Nawa 


iv, 815 


Nawfar 

Nawjabadh (in Y. 
Nujabadh) 
Nawkadak (in Y. 
NOkadak) 
Nawkhas (in Y. 
Nukhas) 

Nawzabad (in Y. 
Nflzabad) 
Nuj^nlkath 


NQkand 



iv, 824 
iv, 821 


iv, 826 


iv, 821 


iv, 822 


iv, 744 

{jx^\ 

iv, 826 


Remarks. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 
The name of this village was 
pronounced Bizdiin by the 
Bukharans. 

Village three days’ journey 
from Bukhara and Samar- 
qand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara^ 


»> >> 

(obviously identical with the 
preceding). 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

3 or 4 fars. from Samarqand. 

4 fars. from Samarqand, 

2 fars. from Samarqand. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

n a 


(not far from Wabkana— 
see below). 

2 (in Y. 3) fars, from Samar¬ 
qand, not far from Wadhar 
(see p. 94). Sam‘am passed 
here on his way back from 
Wadhar to Samarqand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

]> >) 

Neighbourhood of Ishiikhan. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 


» ft 

Small town in neighbourhood 
of Samarqand near Ushru- 
Sana, in Sam^anl’s opinion. 
Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in Sam‘ani's opinion. 
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Name, References, 

Sam^ant, s,v, YdquL 


PanjorPanj-rQdak 


Qatwan 


Quzghund 

Raghin (in Y. Ra- 
ghan) 

Rakhinawa (in Y. 
Rakhmun) 

Rakund 

Raman (in Y. Ra- 
mani) 


Rastaghfar (in Y. 
Rastaghfir) 


Razmanakh 

Razmaz or Raz- 
mln 

Righdamun (in Y. 
Righadmun) 
Rikhbhan (in Y. 
Rlkhashn) 
Riwartun 


Riwda or Riwd 
RQdhfaghkad (^o 
Yaqui) 


*.742 
iv, 139 

iv, 87 

>i. 734 
ii, 772 
— 

». 738 

ii, 778 

- 

ii, 776 

ii, 888 
ii, 885 

89* 

ii, 890 
ii, 833 

(j/r obvi¬ 
ously in 
error for 


Remarks, 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 123- 
qand (birthplace of the poet 133 
Rudaki). 

5 fars. from Samarqand. In 
Sam^anfs lime there was a 
cathedral mosque here and 
the tombs of the Believers 
who fell in the celebrated 
battle of 1141 \ 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in Sam‘anis opinion *^. 
Neighbourhood of Dabusiya. 

3 fars. from Samarqand. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 

2 fars. from Bukhara, not far 
from Khunbun; in Sam'am's 
time this village was lying in 
ruins. 

Neighbourhood of Ishlikhan, 
perhaps the same as Rustu- 
faghn or Rustaghfaghn (see 
below). 

I fars, from Bukhara, 

6 or 7 fars. from Samarqand, 
between Ishlikhan and Ku- 
shanlya. 

4 fars. from Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand, in Sam‘ani’s opinion. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara ; 
mentioned in fourteenth 
century as residence of Baha 
ad-Din Naqshband. 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 
qand. 


* For the site of the plain of Qatwan see the description of the Syr-Darya basin below. 
■ See above, p. 117, n. i. 


K 
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Name, References. 

Sam^ilnij s,v, YdquL 

133- RufQn 79 ^ 

^33 Rustufaghn (in Y. ii, 778 

Rustaghfan, pro¬ 
bably in error for 
Rusiaghfaghn) 


Sabadhmun, Su- 
badhmiin, or Sa- 
badhun 

Sablra or Sibara 
Sagharj 


Sakan or Askan 
Sakbiyan 

Samijan 


Sangbath or San- 
gabath 

Sanjufm (in Y. 
Sanjafln) 


Sardar(inS. 

SarkQn 

Shabjan (in Y. 
Shabajn) 
Shamldiza 

Sharafdan (locally 
pronounced Shi- 
rafdan) 

ShawkSn 


iii, 31 

iii, 36 
iii, 11 

iii, 106 
iii, 106 

ii', '47 
iii, 168 

iii; '62 

iii, 74 

J^jU\ iii, 9 

iii, 225 

iii, 324 

iii, 227 

— iii, 245 


Remarks. 

Neighbourhood ofSamarqand. 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand, now the village of 
Beili-Ata, where there is 
shown the grave of Abu^l- 
Hasan Rastafigham {stc)y 
who is called in Sam‘ani 
Abu'l-Hasan ‘All b. Said 
ar-Ruslufaghni *. 

Half a fars. from Bukhara. 


In the cultivated area of 
Bukhara. 

5 fars. from Samarqand, in 
the neighbourhood of Ishti- 
khan I 

Neiglibourhood of Arbinjan. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 
near Bamijkalh (sec p. 99). 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand, near Merv (?—so in 
Sam‘ani). 

Neighbourhood of Arbinjan. 

In I'srushana, near Samar- 
ejand (i.e. piobaldy in district 
of Bfirnamadh, see above, 

!'• 94)- 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

In cultivated area of Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand. 

’> )» 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 


' See Vyatkin, Maierialy, ifc.y p. 49. 

* Cf. the description given by Vyatkin {Kef, Dk, Samar, frov.y vi, 252): ** Sagharj 
was situated N.W. of Samarkand in the valley of the Zarafshan, about four versts 
from the village of Yangi-kurgan, where at the present day there arc to be seen ruins 
and gravestones covering a large area.” The most flourishing p<^riod in the history 
of Sagharj was when, under Uzbeg rule (especially that of the Janids), it was the 
capital of a separate principality. 
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Name. References. 

Sam^dni^ s.v. YdquL 

ShMn iii, 310 


Shikistan iii, 311 

Shirghawshiin iii, 352 

ShTrvvan iii, 352 

Shiya or Shiyan 345 

Shukhnak (in Y. ^IjLa^l iii, 333 

Shukhanan) 

Si}ara or Siyaza iii, 20; 

Subidhghuk iii, 36 

Sufradan (in Y. iii, 97 

Sufradan) 

Sughdan — iii, 94 


(fi om 
‘Um- 
ran!) 


Surkhkat 


iii, 72 

Surmara 


iii, 82 

Sulifaghn or Suti- 


»b .39 

faghna 

Sutikan 


»b 39 

Sutkhan 


iii, 183 

Suyanj 


iii, 202 

Tadhan 


i, 810 

Tadiza 


i, 810 


Remarks, 

Neighbourhood of Bukh 5 rS, 123- 
in Sam'anl’s opinion. In 133 
Sam‘ani s copy of the book 
Qand (see above, p. 15) 
it was stated that this village 
belonged to Kish, but in the 
margin was the correction 
that it was really situated in 
the neighbourhood of Bu¬ 
khara. 

Between Ishlikhan and Ku* 
shaniya. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 
near Bamijkath, 

4 fars. from Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 
qand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara 
(probably identical with 
Sabira). 

Neighbourhood of Bukhaia. 

», 


In Gharjisian of Samarqand 
(i.e. probably in the moun¬ 
tain district of the Upper 
Zarafshan). Surkhkat is 
mentioned by ‘Awfi (Lubab, 
i. 179) as the birthplace of 
Majd ad-Din ‘Adnan, 

3 fars. from Bukhara. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhaia. 


,, 

»» ,, 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara 
(probably identical with 
Badan) 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

K 2 
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Name, 


References, 

Remarks, 


Sam^dni^ s, v. 

Yaqut. 


123- Taghama 


— 

iii, 832 

In the cultivated area (sawSd) 

^33 



of Bukhara. 

Takhsanjkath 



i, 828 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 

Takhsi 


- 

i, 828 

qand. 

5 fars. from Samarqand, in 




district of Abghar. 

TarSb 



iii, 487 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 




near Khunbun. 

Tarwakh or 

Tir- 


833, 

4 fars. from Bukhara. 

wakh or Tarakha 

and 

847; 


or Tazakha 

(in 


ii'. 534 


Y. Tarakha 

and 



Turwakha, locally 




pronounced 

Ta- 




rakha or Tir 5 - 




kha) 



i, 908 (on 


Tim 



Village in Soghd. 

authority 

oflbnal- 




Faqih, 
not in de 





Goeje’s 

edition) 


Tudh 



i, 891 

3 fars. from Samarqand, near 




Wadhar. 

Tumtar 


— 

i. 873 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Tumushkaih 


— 

i, 874 

»» >» 

Turban 



833 

5 fars. from Samarqand, near 




Farankalh. 

Turnawadh 



i, 844. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Tusan 



iii, 562 

>» )) 

Tushkidaza 



i, 852 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 

TiiskSs (in Y. Tu- 


i, 894 

qand. 

I fars. from Samarqand. 

sakSs) 

Udana 


399 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 





in district of Jifar (?Gifar) 
on the ariq of the same 






name (see p. 115). 

Urukhs 



>. >97 

4 fars. from Samarqand, near 
the Shiwdar mountains. 

Usmand (in 

Y. 


>, 365 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 

Asmand or 

Sa- 



qand. 

mand) 

WSbkana (in 

Y. 


iv, 872 

3 fars. from BukhSrSi; men¬ 

Wsbakna) 


tioned also by Ibn BattQta' 



^ Vcyages d*lbn Datoutah^ iU, ai. 
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Namt^ Refereftces. Remarks* 

Sam'dmy s*v* Ydqut, 


WanandQn 


iv, 942 

on the journey from Kho- 123- 
rezmia to Bukhara; now joo 
Vafkend. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara, 

Waniifagh 


iv, 942 

on the Haramkam ariq; 
Sam‘anl stayed here on his 
way back from Barraniya 
(see above). 

Near Tawawiz. 

Wazaghar 


iv, 926 

Neighbourhood of Samar- 

Wazwin 


iv, 926 

qand. 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Wibawd (in Y. 


iv, 944 

,, ,, 

Waybawdha) 

Yasirkalh 


iv, 1021 

I fars. from Samarqand. 

Yughank 


iv, 1044 

Neighbourhood of Samarqand. 

Yukhasun (in Y. 


iv, 1043 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Yukhashun) 

Zabaghduwan or 


ii, 914 

,» j, 

SabaghduwSn 

Zagharsars (in Y. 


ii, 907 

Ncighl)Ourhood of Samar¬ 

Zagharsawsan) 

Zakan 


ii, 93 ^^^ 

qand or Nasaf. 

Neighbourhood of Samar¬ 

Zamithan or Zami- 

ii, 909 

qand, between Zarman and 
Kamarja (see above). 
Neighbourhood of Bukhara; 

thana 

Zand 


ii, 95 * 

elsewhere (ii. 739) Yaqut 
himself calls the form Zami¬ 
than, a mistaken spelling 
(on the part of ‘UmranI) of 
the village of Ramithan (see 
above, p. 116), 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

Zandarmlthan 


ii, 951 

,, „ 

Zarakhsh 


ii, 923 

,, ,» 

Zarangara or Za- 


ii, 926 

5 fars. from Bukhara. 

raniara 

Zarkaran 


ii, 925 

In Buzmajan district of 

ZarQdlza 


ii, 928- 

Samarqand. 

4 fars. from Samarqand, near 

Ziwir 


929 
ii, 910 

the Kish pass. 

Neighbourhood of Ishtikhan. 

ZSz (in Y. Zar) 


ii, 906 

„ ,» 

Zimliq (in Y. Zim- 


ii, 944 

Neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

hqa) 
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The roads uniting^ BukhSra and Samarqand with Balkh 
passed through the valley of the Kashka-Daiya, which, though 
yielding in importance to the valley of the Zarafshan, was never¬ 
theless remarkable for its fertility. In modern times, when the 
richest part of the Zarafshan valley was included in Russian 
territory, the Kashka-Darya valley was the granary of the 
Khanate of Bukhara, and the town of Qarshi was reckoned the 
second town in Bukharan territory. 

The name Kashk-rud, which is evidently connected with the 
present name of the river, was borne, according to Ibn Hawqal 
by the district in which the head-waters of the river that flows 
134 past the southern gate of Kish* were situated. | By its northern 
gate passed another branch, the Asrud, flowing from the Siyam 
or Sinam mountains; as we have seen, this name was borne by 
the mountains from which the Karatagh-Darya flows, so that it 
was probably applied to all the northern part of the Hisar chain. 
In the Siyam mountains was the fortress where, in the seventies 
of the eighth century ■*, the prophet Muqanna' shut himself up 
with his adherents, and for some years successfully repulsed the 
attacks of the Arabs. Besides the streams already named the 
following also are mentioned ; Jaj-rud, one farsakh north of Kish, 
the present Uizel, on which now stands the town of Kitab; 
Khushk-rud, one farsakh to the south of Kish, the present 
Kyzyl-su or Yakkabagh-Darya; Khuzar-rud, eight farsakhs 
south of Kish, the present Khuzar-Darya or Katta-uru-Darya 
The town of Kish ®, now Shahrisabz (according to the local 
pronunciation Shaar-sabiz), was once regarded, if Ya'qubi is to 
be believedas the most important town in Soghd; in the 
Samanid period it was falling into decay, which is perhaps to be 
attributed to the rise of Samarqand and Bukhara. Here too 

' Geog, Arab , ii, 376, 

2 In de Goeje {BibL Ceog Arab,^ i, 324; iii, 382) Nahr aI-Kass«iIn. The MSS. also 
give the name Nahr al-Kassabln to the channel and the adjoining gate; in the Persian 
tranilations as well we find the names Rud-i Kazuran (corresj)onding to the Arabic 
ka^r) and Kod-i Kas^ban. 

* The year of the beginning and of the end of the insurrection arc differently 
reported in different sources. In support of Narshakhi’s account (p. 73), according 
to which Muqanna* took refuge in his fortress for fourteen years, only the testimony 
of BirQnl can be quoted {Chronologic^ eil. Sachau, p. an, trans., p. 194). 

* The main river is called by the Chinese Ta-mo (Chavannes, Documents 14O), and 
b mentioned under the same name (,* J) even in the history of Timor iZafar-Namah, 
Calc. cd.,i, 158). 

® BHt, Geog, Arab,, i, 334; ii, 375-7; iii, 282, The name should pro|>erly be 
spelled Kishsh; the local pronunciation, quoted by YaqOt (iv, 374) on the authority 
of Ibn Makula (on the latter see above, p. 10) was Kiss. The modem spelling Kesh 
is ccutfirmed by the e|dthet dilkesh (Kesh«i dtlkesh). The modern name (Shahrisabz, 
Green Citjr ) appears for the first time on coins of the fourteenth century. 

* BibL Cteg, Arab,, vii, 290; cf. Marqnart, ChrotudogU^ Ifc,, p, 57. From Chinese 
souicei Marqnart states that the city was built only in the scrcnlh cxiAVox^ {Er6mhahr, 

P- 304). 
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we have, as usual, a shahristan with four gates: (i) Iron Gate, 

(2) Gate of ‘Ubaydallah, (3) Gate of the Butchers, (4) Gate of 
the inner city. We have no data to determine the situation of 
these gates; only the name of the river affords some reason for 
the belief that the ** Gate of the Butchers was on the southern 
side. In the Samanid period the shahristan and citadel were in 
ruins, and the only inhabited part was the rabad, with two 
gates, those of the outer town and of Barkanan; the village of 
Barkanan was in the immediate vicinity of the town. Near the 
rabad the building of a new town was proceeding. The length 
of each side of the town was a third of a farsakh (about miles). 

The houses were built of clay and wood. In the shahristan was 
the prison and the cathedral mosque, and in the rabad were the 
bazaars; the palace of the governor was outside the shahristan 
and rabad, in the Musalla locality, i.e. near the place where the 
festival prayers were held. The climate of Kish was considered 
to be very unhealthy. | 

Ibn Hawqal enumerates sixteen districts in the province of 135 
Kish: (i) Miyan-Kish, (2) Rudh, (3) Balandaran, (4) Rasmayin, 

(5) Kashk, (6) Aru, (7) Buzmajan, (8) Siyam (or Sinam), 

(9) Arghan, (10) Jaj-rud, (11) Khuzar-rud, (12) Khuzar, (13) 
Suruda, (14) Inner Sang-gardak, (15) Outer Sang-gardak, 

(16) Maymurgh. The order in which these districts are 
enumerated evidently bears no relation to their situation* The 
names of the districts prove that included in the province of 
Kish were the modern Khuzar Beghate, and even the valley of 
the river Sang-gardak, though the town of the same name, as we 
saw (p. 74), is mentioned among the towns of Saghaniyan. The 
Kashk-rud and Siyam districts were probably on the upper 
reaches of the Kashka-Darya; the name Miyan-Kish was prob¬ 
ably that of the district of the town of Kish, the name Suruda 
that of the area along the course of the river Arsud or Surud k 
Of the greatest importance was the district of Khuzar, which 
included the towns of Subakh^, Nawqad-Quraysh, and Iskifaghn 
(or Iskifaghan). Subakh was, according to Istakhri^, on the 
main road between Nasaf and Balkh, at a distance of one stage 
from the former, and, according to Ibn Hawqal ^ at a distance of 
two farsakhs from Kish. In spite of dc Goeje's view, the second 
figure is undoubtedly wrong, and instead of “two farsakhs** 
should be read “two marches,’* as in Istakhri^ On this basis 
Subakh may be located on the site of the present Guzar (a more 
accurate transcription would be Khuzar), According to Sam‘ani 
it was six farsakhs from Nasaf to Subakh. Nawqad-Quraysh 


^ The laller form is found in one MS. of MaqdisI {Bibl. Gcog, Arab,^ iii, aSa). 
* According to Sam*am (j. v, YaqOt (lii, iSa). 

» Bibl, Gtog. Afob., 1, 337. < /bUf ii, 403. * /bul, i, 543. 
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was on the road from Kish to Nasaf, five farsakhs from Kish 
according to Is^akhri \ and six from Nasaf according to Sam'ani 
perhaps on the site of the present village of Qara-bagh^. Iski- 
faghn was one farsakh from Subakh, and somewhat more from 
Nasaf; this name is possibly preserved in that of the village of 
Eski-bagh. Nawqad-Quraysh was still a large village in the 
time of Sam‘ani. 

The word Nasaf^ was apparently transformed by the Arabs 
from the native Nakhshab; the present name, Qarshi, was given 
136,to the town | only in the fourteenth century, when the Jaghatay- 
khan Kabak built a palace two-and-a-half farsakhs from the 
town® (Qarshi in Mongol meaning palace). In the tenth century, 
it seems, Nasaf did not possess a shahristan, as the geographers 
speak only of the rabad and citadel, but the shahristan (madina) 
of Nasaf is mentioned by both Sam‘ani and Yaqut®. The town 
had four gates: Najjar (perhaps Bukhara), Samarqand, Kish, 
and Ghubdin; the last name was that of a village two farsakhs 
from NasafThe river flowed through the centre of the town ; 
on its bank, near the “ Bridge-head,” was the palace of the 
governor. The cathedral mosque was near the Ghubdin gate, 
the place of festival prayers near the Najjar (Bukhara?) gate, 
the bazaars between the palace and the cathedral mosque In 
the district of the town were two large villages, Kasba and 
Bazda, both containing cathedral mosques; Kasba was even 
larger than Nasaf, and was situate four farsakhs from it, on one 
of the roads to Bukhara; Kasba was six farsakhs from Nasaf 

* Geog, Arab, 

* S.v, YaqCt, iv, 835. Sam*am says that there was still another Nawqad 

in Transoxania, and himself a liUlc farther on mentions two villaj^cs of this name, 
Nawqad Khurd^hur (also in the district of Nasaf) and Naw(|ad Sawaf(t), in Yaqut 
Khurdakhun and Saza. 

’ The village of Nawqad is mcntionc<l even in the eighteenth century in the Tuhfat 
ahKbani of Muh. Wafa Karminagi, cf. my Oroshenicy 126. 

* Bibl, Gtog, Arab,y i, 335; ii, 377-9; iii, 283-3. 

* PitU de la CroiXy i, 95; Zafar^Natnahy Calc, ed., i, 111. 

* Sam'ani, s, v. jil; YSqut, iv, 458. 

^ So Sam‘am (j. v, ; according to YaqQt (iii, 830) one farsakh. GhGbdin 

is mentioned in a waqf-namah’* of the sixteenth century (MS. As. Mus, e 574 ag, 
f. 78 b) as one of the upper villages (quiii-i ‘ulya) of Nasaf, probably to the cast 
of the town. 

* The ruins of Nakhshab of the pre-Mongol period are now called Shulluk (or in 
Kirgiz spelling Shuldnq); cf. L. Zimin in Prot. Turk, kruzh,y xxi, 103 sq., and Logofet, 
Vgorakhtna ratminakh Dukhary (.St P., 1913), p. 583. They are situated sixteen 
versts north-west of the present town (according to a MS. correction by Zimin; the 
printed article has north-east), and are mentioned by Mahd! K\miy liUtory cf Ndtiir 
Shdhy Teheran cd., 1260 A. H., p. 334, and by Muh. Wafa Karmiuagl, MS. As. Mus. 
c 581 b, f. 17 b, llie ruins of Qarshi of the fourteenth century arc to the south of 
the modem town, close to the railway station, and bear the name of I>ahh£k-i Marin; 
Zimin, Protok,y lcc,cit,^ and Castagni, ihid,y p. 37. 

* BUfU Gtog, Arab,y I, 343. 
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and four days’ journey from Bukhara, on the road to Kalif\ 
Both villages are still mentioned in the twelfth century; at Kasba 
there was even then a cathedral mosque and Bazda was a strong 
fortress ^ The number of villages in the neighbourhood of Nasaf 
was considerable in spite of the insufficiency of running water; 
the waters of the Kashka-Darya did not always reach Nasaf, and 
there was no other river in the province. The fields were irri¬ 
gated by water from wells, but for the most part by atmospheric 
moisture only. 

The journey from Bukhara to Nasaf^ (about ninety miles, 
according to Maqdisi thirty farsakhs) took four days; the inter¬ 
mediate stations were Qarachun^’, Miyankal, and Maymurgh ^ 
Maymurgh was still in the time of Sam‘ani (who stayed here on 
his journey back to Bukhara) a large and flourishing village. 
There is mentioned also another route through Kasba; finally, 
Maqdisi speaks of a road from Bukhara through Bazda to Kalif 
(nine days), on which the intermediate stations were : | (1) Jikam, 137 
(2) Ancient ribat (Ribat ‘atlq), (3) Sa‘ids well, (4) Bazda, 

(5) Ribat Khwaran, (6) Village of the Bukharans, (7) Village of 
the Khorezmians, (8) Balkhan. The village of the Bukharans 
and the village of the Khorezmians are probably identical with 
the crossings of Bukhariyan and Kharazmiyan on the Amu- 
Darya, mentioned elsewhere in MaqdisP. All these roads ran, 
as they still do, through desert localities; the country between 
Nasaf and the Amu-Darya also shared this desert character^. 

From Nasaf roads ran to Kish'^ (three days) and to Subakh 
(one day); after passing Subakh (Khuzar) the road entered the 
mountains. From Subakh it was reckoned one day’s journey 
to the village of Didagi and another day thence to Kandak, 
where the road from Nasaf was joined by the road from Samar- 
qand through Kish. From Samarqand to Kish was reckoned 
two days’ journey; Maqdisi“ places between these towns the 
station of Dirizdah, which evidently lay south of the mountains, 
as Sani‘anl and Yaqat^'-^ include this village in the province of 
the town of Nasaf. The pass between Kish and Samarqand is 

' in, 343. * Sam‘rinl, s.v, Yaqut, iv, ?73. 

• Sam'aiii, v. ; VaqOt, i, 604. 

• Bid/, Geog. Arab,^ i, 337. 

• This name should perhaps be read Farachun or Farajun; in the bio^rraphy of 
Paha ad-Dm Naqshband the “wood of Farajun” (bisha-i Farajun) is ineniioned ; 
Aids aJ-Talibin, MS. Univ. Petr. 386, f. 174 a. 

• In one of the MS. of Maqdisi Geog, Arah,^ iii, 345) still another station 

(“ Ribat Ast^a ”) placed between Miyankal and Maymurgh, so that according 
to this reckoning the journey from Pukhftra to Nasaf took five days. 

^ Bibl, Geog. Arab.^ iii, 292. ® 7 Vjr/r, p. 82 (Jahan-namah). 

• Bibl, Geog. Arab,, i, 313. ^ 

Spelt in istakhri {Bibl, Geog, Arab,, i, 337) and 

’I Bibl, Gicg, Arab,, iii, 342. Sam'ani, x. v, ; Yaqut, ii, 566. 
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famous in the histoiy of the Arab conquest as the site of one of 
the chief battles between the Arabs and the Turks'. There 
existed yet another road, through the village of Muhtariqa (lit. 
“ the burntwhich received its name from the fact that it was 
burnt by the Arab commander Habib, who after defeating a 
Bukharan army rejoined his father Muhallab, then besieging 
Kish 2 (So/699). Elsewhere, however ^ Tabari ascribes the 
burning of the village to Qutayba, and refers this event to the 
year 91/710; the village was formerly called Faryab (or Qaryat). 
In 730 the Arabs were averse to marching through Muhtariqa, 
as the whole locality was densely wooded, and it was feared that 
the Turks might set fire to it; death by the sword was regarded 
by the Arabs as preferable to death by fire''. Muhtariqa was 
138 evidently north of the mountains, ( as Hafiz-Abru included it in 
the province of Samarqand \ It is difficult to say whether the 
name Faryab should be connected with the above-mentioned 
village of Farab (see alphabetical list of villages in the Zarafshan 
valley). 

Kandak was three days* journey from Kish probably in the 
Kichi-uru-Darya valley, perhaps on the site of the village of 
Karahoval. It is not mentioned by Sam'ani and Yaqut, the 
former of whom apparently neglected to visit this mountain 
district, but went from Nasaf to Tirmidh via Kalif. This 
possibly explains why Sam‘ani (followed by Yaqut) places in the 
district of Nasaf even villages which were certainly much nearer 
to Kish. In the history of Timur’s campaigns" we already find 
a totally different nomenclature ; the places most frequently 
mentioned are the district of Tang-i haram, the river Chakdalik 
or Shakdalik (now Kichi-uru-Darya), whose arms met at Qatlish, 
and the locality of Chakchak to the north of the Iron Gate, now 
the Chakcha valley, along the bottom of which flow^s the stream 
of the same name. 

From Kandak it was one day’s journey to the famous Iron 
Gate, in Persian Dar-i Ahanin^ now the Buzgala defile; passing 
through the defile Tirmidh was reached in three days, the inter¬ 
mediate stations being the rabat of Razik and. Hashimgird 
(P* 73 )' Maqdisi the names of the rabat of Razik and 
Hashimgird arc omitted, and the name of the village of Qarna 
inserted instead. There existed yet another road from the Iron 
Gate to Saghaniyan (Denaw), through the present Baisun; it was 

' Marquart, Chronologic d, altturk, Inst hr.^ S. 35. 

* Tabari, ii, 1041. * Ibid.^ 1229. < IbuL^ 1533. 

* al-Muzaffanya^ pp. 15, 18; MyiLsS* should evidently be read instead of 

• According to Maqdisi {BibL Gcog. Arab,, iii, 341) only one stage, which Is 
impossible. 

’ /V/jj dc la Croix, i, 108-11,123, laS. Zafar-namah, i, 123-5,138,140,142. 

• In Ya*qGbi {Bibl. Geog, Arab., vii, 390) 
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by this road that the Bukharan army marched in the autumn 
of 948 *, Finally, there was a road from Kish to Saghaniyan 
through the valley of the Sang-gardak; by this road the journey 
took six days. 

In the dictionaries of Sam'anl and Yaqut wc find the names 
of several villages in the Kashka-Darya valley, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Nasaf, where Sam'anI spent about two months 
(see above, p. 34), and in addition to these the names of several 
of the quarters and streets in this town arc quoted. These 
names are as follows: 


Name, 

Re/t fences. 

Remarks, 


Sarn^anl^ s. v. 

Vdqiit, 


Afuran 


i, 64 

I (in Y. 2) farsakhs from 138- 
Nasaf. 141 

Andadi 


>. 372 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Anshamllhan 


00 

0 

ft ft 

Ba) an 

cyvyt 

i, 488 

Street and quarter in Nasaf. 

Bashtan 


i, 628 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Batkhudaii (in 
Butkhaclan) 

V. 

i, 488 

tt tt 

Biran 

— 

i, 782 

1 fars. from Nasaf. 

Buzgliam 


i, 605 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Dujakan 


ii, 551 

)) tt 

Fankad 


iii, 920 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf; 




Sam^ani thought (but was 
not certain) that he passed 
through this place. 

Farkhfirdlza 


iii, 870 

2 (in Y. i) fars. from Nasaf, 


w • / 

in the upper district ( ; 

Fijkalh or Fi 

ija- 

iii, 926 

Sam‘am spent a night here. 
Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

kath 

Fuwaydm 


iii, 924 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf; 




perhaps a mistake for Ghu- 
waydin. 

Ghardiyan (in 
Ghardyan ?) 


iii, 784 

Neighbourhood of Kish. 

Ghaznayan 


iii, 798 

ti i> 

Ibasan (in Y, 
Ibasn) 


i. 415 

I fars. from Nasaf. 

jabaq 


ii, 142 

Locality in Nasaf; the same 
name was applied also in 

Merv and Nlshapiir to small 
markets for fruit, &c., and to 

KhSns (Karawansarays). 


' Jcxts^ p. 8 (Gardiii). 



J 4 ^ 


Ge(>c.’ 


T«.^■SSOX^Nl^ 

Jtmarks. 


X58— Juwik 

141 


A>^/;rmrf. 

Sim'Ani, s.v. 

— ii, 164 


Quarter in Nasaf. Sam'Sni 
weniions Juwlk only as the 
name of a street in lii^lbak. 


Juybar 


ii, 163 

Street (bikh) and quarter in 
Nasaf, in which Sam^anf 
had himself been. 

Kajar 


iv, 222 

2 fars. from Nasaf. 

Karmuchin (in Y. 


iv, 267 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Karmacmn) 

KSsan 


iv, 227 

ft ft 

Khashyandiza (in 

/j «iX 

447 


Y. Khashindiza) 

Khushrninjakath 


ii, 446 

Neighbourhood of Kish. 

Khushunanjakaih 


ib 447 

Neighbourhood of Kish, in 
proximity lo the villages of 
Samarqand ; this village was 
formerly included in the 
province of Samarqand. 

KhQzyan or Khu- 
ziyan 


»> 497 

Castle in neighbourhood of 
Nasaf, in the district of 
Gluihdln. 

Kubinda-Ma‘qal 


iv, 234 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf 
(mcniioned in the forms 
Kabinda and Kabanda). 

Marghiban 


iv, 499 

Neighbourhood of Kish. 

Misnan 

JUJ.1 

iv, 533 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf, 

Muda 


iv, 678 

Neighbourhood of Kish ; Sa- 
m‘ani thought, but was not 
sure, that he had been there. 

Mujduwan in (Y. 
Majduv^an) 


iv, 419 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf; in 
Sam‘ani s time it was lying 
in ruins. 

Muwan 


— 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Niyaza 


iv, 854 

Large village l^etween Kish 
and Nasaf; Sam‘ani spent 
one night there ‘*in snow 
and cold.'* 

PadySna (in Y. 
Bady 5 na) 

(/•ibjJI 

(fol.69a) 

^527 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Qalasi 


— 

Famous house (or family) in 
NasaL 

Half a fars, from Nasaf. 

RSghsirisna (?) or 


i-S 734 

Raghsirsana * 

SlikbadySzQ (?) (in 

LiJl 

iii, 13 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

y. bakabdiyaz) 


* .'1 ViqOt withoat roweli: inSam'ini only iui^LJI •\J\. 
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Name. References, 

Sam^am^ s. v. YaquL 


SSnjan 


iii, 23 

Sarkath 

— 

iii, 82 

Sharghiyan or Jar- 


iii, 277 

ghiyan 




ShawkliarSn (in Y. 
Shawakliran) 

Shirkaih 

Shuzyan (or Sliu- 
ziyan) 

Sunaj 

Tad} ana 

Tuban 

Uslughdadiza 


iii, 245 

iii, 352 
— iii, 197 

i, 832 

i, 888 
i, 243 


Utshund (in Y. Ui- 
shand) 

Wana or Wanaj 

Waraghchan (in Y. 
WarghajanorWa- 
zagbjan) 

Warihin 

VVassaf or Darl)- 
Wassaf 
Wazghajn 


Yaghna 


Z^dhak 

Zandiya (?)'(in Y. 
Zandina) 

Zikun (in Y, Zay- 
kan) 


i, II 2 
iv, 941, 

942 

iv, 921 

iv, 920 
iv, 931 

- 

(jjixJl iv, 1022 

JiijJl ii, 906 

ii, 952 

ii, 966 


Remarks, 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf. t 
Neighbourhood of Kish. 

Street in Nasaf, whose name 
was derived from the emi¬ 
grants living in it from the 
Bukharan trading village of 
Shargh .or Jargh (see above, 
P'. 99 )- 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf; in 
the twelfth century only 
traces of it remained. 
Neighbourhood of Nasaf. 

Neighbourhood of Kish. 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf, pro¬ 
bably identical with Subakh. 
Neighbourhood of Nasaf, pro¬ 
bably identical with Pad- 
yana. 

Near Subakh. 

4 fars. from Nasaf; Sam‘an! 
passed through this village 
on the way from Nasaf to 
Bukhara. 

Neighlx)urhood of Nasaf 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf; 

there was a rabat here. 
Neighbourhood of Nasaf, in 
SanPani’s opinion; perhaps 
identical with Wazghajn. 
Neighbourhood of Nasaf 

Street in Nasaf 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf in 
Sam' 5 nfs opinion (see 
Waraghchan). 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf; 
Sam‘anl thought that he 
passed through it on the 
way to Bukhara. 
Neighbourhood of Kish. 

Neighbourhood of Nasaf 




’ In Sam^&ni: J:,\ (w) iW.1 JU'j 
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In addition to this, in the biography of the Shaykh AbQ ‘Abd 
ar-Rahman Mu'Sdh b. Ya'qub (d. 219/834), a native of the village 
of Ka’san, mention is made of the ancient cathedral mosque 
(al-jami' al-'atlq) and of the rabSt built by him at Nasaf, in the 
"street of the anchorites” which was at one time 

called, after the shaykh, the street of Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahin 3 n. 
Sam‘5ni visited his grave ^ 

We shall now return to the provinces lying along the course 
of the Amu-Darya. We have seen that the continuously culti¬ 
vated strip on the left bank began from Amul; the first town 
in Khorezmia, Tahiriya, was situated five days' journey below 
Amul, the intermediate stations being Wiza, Mardus, Asbas, 
and Sifaya or Sipaya * (not Sifana, as in the printed edition); 
the last village is mentioned again in the history of Timur 
Tahiriya was probably on the site of the ruins of Ketmenchi. 
In the following centuries, from the eleventh onwards^, the 
southernmost town of Khorezmia was usually considered to be 
Darghan, two days* journey below Tahiriya ; halfway between 
them was the village of Jigarband \ where the road from 
Bukhara to the capital of Khorezmia approached the Amu- 
Darya ^ In Abu’l-GhazI" Darghan is mentioned under the 
name of Darughan or Darughan-atii (now the ruins of Darghan- 
342 ata). In the tenth century | Darghan was regarded as the 
largest town on the left bank after Gurganj ; it had a beautiful 
cathedral mosque, the best in the province, with articles orna¬ 
mented with precious stones and gilt. For a distance of two 
farsakhs along the bank there stretched the vineyards of the 
town, numbering over five hundred, from which raisins were 
exported. Darghan is described also by Yaqut, who visited it on 
his way from Merv to Khorezmia. The town was situated on 
a terrace two miles from the river; between the terrace and the 

' Sam'ani, s.v. 

2 BtbL Geog Arab,^ i, 301, 338. De Goeje, Das alte Beit des Oxus^ Leiden, 1875, 
‘S 05 - 

^ PtUis de la Croix j i, 332, 360; Zafar-namah^ i, 236, 261. 

* Uaihaki, ed. Morlcy, p. 859 (where should be read instead of ; 

Texts^ pp. 29, 43 (Insha*), ^ 

® In his monograph {Dax alte BelD de (Joeje decides in favour of that reading of 
the MSS. according to which Jigarband was sitnated between Darghan and Sadur 
(the correct spelling is Sad war, cf. my Oroskeme 'Durkestana^ p. 80), 'Hiis supposition 
is supported also by the distance between Sadwar and Darghan-ala, but in that case 
it IS equally incorrect that it was three days* journey from Jigarband to ** the place 
where the river narrows.** Maqdisi also mentions Jigaiband after Darghan in his li^l 
of the crossings of the Amu-Darya {Bthl. Gcog, Arab,, iii, 393). Cf. also Ilamdallah 
Qazwinfs route quoted below. 

^ Bibl, Gcog. Arab,, iii, 343. Jigarband was on the left bank of the river {tbid.^ 
li». 287;. 

’ Abtml-Ghazi, trad, par Desmalsoos, pp. 277, 300, 349. 
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river were the actual fields and gardens of the inhabitants ^ 
There was a cathedral mosque also in Jigarband, which was 
a place of great commercial importance 

One stage below Darghan (according to the printed edition of 
Istakhii, although in fact Jigarband was situated between Darghan 
and Sadwar) lay the town of Sadwar, which contained a cathedral 
mosque and is mentioned again in the seventeenth century * 
(now the ruins of Sadvar). Another days journey farther on 
was the well-known town of Hazarasp, which has preserved its 
name to the present day. Three farsakhs from Hazarasp lay 
Kardaran-Khas, and five farsakhs from the latter Khivva^ the 
present capital of the province, it being reckoned as one day’s 
journey from Hazarasp to Khlwa. Khivva was situated on the 
edge of the steppe region, and contained a cathedral mosque; 
Kardaran-Khas and Hazarasp were fortified towns, with wooden 
gates and a nioat''^ The Hazarasp ariq began in the region of 
Amur’’^; the Kardaran-Khas ariq was two farsakhs from Haza¬ 
rasp, the Khiwa ariq lower down. According to Maqdisi® the 
distance between the Hazarasp and Kardaran-Khas ariqs was 
two farsakhs. The largest of the ariqs was that of Khiwa, 
which was used by boats as far as the town‘‘. At the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the inhabitants of Khiwa were still 
Shafi‘ites, though the other inhabitants of Khorezmia were 
Hanafiics^*’. 

Below the heads of these aiiqs, at Abuqsha, the river passed 
through a mountainous gorge, where it narrowed to one third of 
its former breadth; this place was considered dangerous for 
boatsAccording to Maqdisi^’^ “the place where the river 
narrows” was three days’ journey from Jigarband; the inter¬ 
mediate stations were the rabat | of Hasan and Nabadghin. 
The gorge in question is evidently Duldul-atlagan, between the 
Uch-chuchak (or Uch-uchak) and Ichke-yar localities, where the 
width of the river decreases to 392 yards. Three farsakhs (or, 
according to Ibn Hawqal one stage) below the gorge, the large 


* 567. Much the same de€cn|)tion is given ol modem Darghan-ata by 
A. Kalmyk<iv, in Protok, Iwk, k'ruzh , xii, 70. 

* Ihhi, Geo,;, iii, 289. 

* ibid ^ Macjfhsl 286) places this town on the right bank of the river, 

which can hardly bt correct. 

* Abotii Gh(izt\ tr.ul. par Desmaisons, p. 349. 

* BtkL Geo^. Arab.^ i, ^41. ® Ibid ^ iii, 289. 

Istakhri uses (p. 301) the same plirase to describe the situation of 

Tahiriya, hvc days^ journey below Amul; we have therefore no right to conclude that 
the head of the Unzarasp canal was then near the modern Charjui. 

* Bibi Geoj;. Arab.^ ui, 292. ® IbU., i, 302. 

Yaqnt, n, 51a. “ BibL Geoi;, Arad^^ i. 304. 

/bid, lii, 343. This figure is very doubtful; cf, above, p. 142, n. 5. 

” /na., ii, 35,. 
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Gaw-khwarah (“Cow-fodder”) canaM, which was twice the size 
of the HazSrasp canal, was taken off from the river; its width 
was five dhira*s (3-4 yards), and its depth equal to two qamas 
(see above, p, 86). The Gira ariq branched off from this canal 
five farsakhs below its head. Six farsakhs below the head of 
the Gawkhwarah, and on the right bank of the Amu-Darya, lay 
the town of Gharabkhashna or Gharamkhashna; it was only 
from here that the cultivated strip began on the right bank. 
Between the Gawkhwarah canal * and the main bed of the river 
was the district of the capital of Khorezmia, Kath, the town itself 
being situated twelve farsakhs from the bed of the Gawkhwarah. 
From the left bank of the river were taken off the Madra ariq, 
which reached the town of the same name, flowing at a distance 
of a mile * farsakh) from the Khiwa ariq, and, one mile 
north of the Madra ariq, the Wadhak ariq, which reached 
Gurganj; from the bed of the Wadhak to Kath was two farsakhs. 
The Madra canal was twice the size of the Gawkhwarah. We 
have no information on the situation of the town of Madra; 
according to Sam'ani and Yaqat*^ the village of Farnifthan was 
at a distance of two farsakhs from it. 

^ Kath, the ancient capital of Khorezmia, was situated on the 
right bank of the main bed at a distance of one day^s journey 
from Khiwa ^ According to Yaqut the word Kath was used 
by the Khorezmians for a rampart or mound in the steppe, 
though there might be nothing inside it; it was employed there¬ 
fore with the same significance as the word turtkul ’ to-day in 
Central Asia. At the time of the Arab invasion the town con¬ 
sisted of three parts, of which the most strongly fortified, i,e* 
the citadel, bore the name of Fll or Fir®. According to BirunI, 
Fir was surrounded by three parallel walls of the same height; | 
144 above all the fortifications rose the palace of the Khwarazm- 
shahs, which could be seen from a distance of ten miles and 
more. The fortress was built of clay and brick This citadel 


* On the canals, see Dibl. Geo§» Arab,^ i. 301--3, 

* According to YiqDt (iv, 330" *» hot of course erroneously) the GSwkhwSrah canal 
flowed near Dargh^, which by his statement was two miles from the river (ii, 567 ; 
JJas alte Beit, S. 113). 

* According to MaqdUi {BibL Oeog. Arab., iii, 292) t fars., and as much again 

l)ctwecn it and Wadhak. ^ 

* Sam‘ani, s,v. ; Yaqut, iil, 885. In YaqDt the position of the village 

is not mentioned. In this passage Sam‘ani calls the town Madra-kath; in de Goeje’s 
opinion the same town is mentioned by Maqdis! {BibL Gtog, Arab.j iii, 287, n. f) 
under the name of Madramithan. 

» BibL Gtog Arab., i, 341. • Yaqai, iv, 222. 

^ Cf. my Otcht^ p, 12, Even recently, the town built and named Petro- 
alexandrowsk by the Russians was, after the revolution, given the name of Turtkul. 

* Sachan, /.ur GeschuhU wtd Cht'mohgU wn KhwArhm^ i, 20, 24. 

* Ibid,^ 10, 12. 
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was gradually undermined by the waters of the Amu-Darya; in 
the time of Istakhri ^ the citadel and the whole of the old town 
had already been abandoned by the inhabitants; the gates of the 
old town had already been carried away by the water, and the 
citadel was threatened with complete destruction. The inhabi¬ 
tants built themselves houses to the east of the ruins; close by 
the citadel were the cathedral mosque, palace of the Khwarazm- 
shahs, and prison. Through the centre of the town flowed an 
ariq, on both banks of which there were bazaars; the length and 
breadth of the town equalled ^ farsakh, or according to another 
reading (Ibn Hawqal and the Persian version of Istakhri) three 
farsakhs. Ibn Hawqal ^ says that in his day no traces were left 
either of the citadel or of the cathedral mosque and prison 
beside it; we know, however, from Biruni that the last traces of 
Fir disappeared only in the year 994. 

Maqdisi’^ gives the following description of the capital of 
Khorezmia: “ Kath is (also) called Shahristan; it is situated on 
the bank of the river, and corresponds (in size) to Nishapur^ 

(in another edition: “is larger than Bukhara'*). The town lies 
to the cast of the river, and contains a cathedral mosque in the 
midst of bazaars"; the columns arc made of black stone to the 
height of a qama (five feet), and upon these are placed wooden 
pillars The palace of the amir is in the centre of the town; 
the citadel has already been destroyed by the river; there are 
ariqs flowing through the midst of the town. The town is 
magnificent; it contains many learned men and men of letters, 
many wealthy persons, and many fine commodities and mer¬ 
chandise. The architects arc distinguished for their skill; the 
readers of the Koran have no equals in ‘Iraq for beauty of voice, 
expressiveness in recitation, deportment, and learning. On the 
other hand, the town is constantly flooded by the river, and the 
inhabitants are moving (farther and farther) away from the bank. 

The town is dirtier than Ardabil, and contains many refuse 
drains, | which everywhere overflow the high road. The inhabi-145 
tants use the streets as latrines, and collect the filth in pits, 
whence it is subsequently carried out to the fields in sacks. On 
account of the enormous quantity of filth strangers can walk 
about the town only by daylight; the inhabitants kick the dirt 
into heaps (simply) with their feet'." The ruins of old Kath 

* Bibl. Geog, Arah,^ i, 301. * /AiV/., ii, 351. * Ibid.^ iii, 387 

* Accordinj; to Istakhri \ibid,^ i, 254) Nishapur was one farsakh in length and breadth. 

• Judging by this iudicalion Maqdisi’s description relates to a new edifice not 
mentioned by Istakhri. This confirms the above-quoted staieinenl from Ibn Hawqal 
about the destruction of the former mosque, 

• I.c. the lower part of the columns was made of stone and the upper part of wood. 

’ In de Goeje’s translation {pas alte S. 102% “They carry the dirt on their 

feet into the mosques,” 


L 
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are now known as Shah ‘AbbSs Wall/; the sniall modern fort 
occupies only a quarter of the old citadel, and there are still 
remains of a minaret and of the walls of the town. 

We have seen that the large Wadjiak canal (according to 
de Goeje* the present bed of the Kunya-Darya) was taken off 
from the river somewhat above Kath; below the town flowed 
the Buwwah ariq, which joined the Wadhak near the village of 
Andarastan, one day’s journey from Gurganj; it was smaller 
than the Wadhak canal. At a distance of one ghalwa (see 
above, p. 98, n. 2) from Gurjilnj a wooden dam was bunt over 
the river, deflecting its course to the east; formerly the water 
came up to the town itself. From this it is evident that in the 
Samanid period the bed of the Urun-Darya between Kunya- 
Urgench and Lake Sary-Kamish was not full of water, and 
Mas‘udi’s account^ of the “Lake of Jurjaniya'’ (Sary-Kamish) 
must be regarded as an anachronism. An arm of the river, 
diverted eastwards, flowed towards the village of Faratagin or 
l^aratagin. This village was situated five days’journey from 
Kath, to the east of the river, and at a fairly considerable 
distance (more than four farsakhs) from it; it was reckoned one 


day's journey from Faratagin to the Sea of Aral ^ According to 
Maqdisl^ Baratagin was a large village situated in the steppes 
near the mountains. Stone was exported from it; the cathedral 
mosque was in the midst of the bazaars, and the houses were 
built of excellent clay. To the east of the main bed flowed the 
large Kurdar ariq, whose head was four farsakhs below Kath. 
Ibn Rusta ^ says of this place that “ here the river forms basins, 
reedy marshes and meadows.” The ariq was led off at lour 
146 localities, and equalled in size | the Buwwah and Wadhak ariqs 
after the junction of those streams; nothing is said of it^ length, 
but that it was considerable is evident from the fact that the 


Kurdar formed the eastern boundary of the Mizdakhqan district, 
which lay opposite Gurganj, and that the town of Kurdar, as 
we shall see later, was situated right in the delta of the Amu- 
Darya. 

Gurganj, called by the Arabs Jurjaniya and by the Mongols 
and Turks at a later day Urgench, was situated one ghalwa from 
the dam mentioned above, and one farsakh from the main bed of 


* They have been described by A. Kuhn (under the name Shah*Abbad-Wcli) in 
Materialy dlya staiist, Turkest, kraya, iv, 351 «]. 

* Das alte Betty 71. Hut, of course, the Wadhak was only a canal, and must not 
be identified with the main bed of the river in the tenth century, 

* Hibl. Geog, Arab,y viii, 65; Ma90udi, Le livre de Bavertissement, trad, par 
Baron Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1896, p. 96. 

* Thus in l^akhri {Bibt, Geog, Arab,,i, 341); in MaqdisI the distance is greater 
(sec below). 

* Bibt Geog. Arab,y i, 341-3. 

’ ibid.y iii, a88. 


« Ibid^y iii, 343. 
• Ihid.y vii, 9t, 
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the river ^ The town was considered the most important on the 
left bank of the Amu-Darya, and moreover, according to 
Maqdisi it grew in size from day to day. It had four gates ; 
the waters of the ariqs came as far as the gates, but were not 
carried into the town on account of lack of room. Among the 
separate buildings mentioned is the palace of Ma^mun, near the 
gate of Hajjaj ; the gates of the palace were of particularly 
beautiful workmanship, there being none to equal them in all 
Khurasan. Ma’mun*s son ‘Ali built another palace in front of 
his father’s, and laid out a square before the gates in imitation 
of the Rigistan at Bukhaia; in this square sheep were sold. 
This notice evidently refers to Ma’mun b. Muhammad, amir of 
Gurganj, who subsequently, in the year 995 ^ invaded also the 
southern part of Khorezmia and assumed the title of Khwarazm- 
sluih, which had till then belonged to the representative of the 
ancient dynasty which ruled in Kath. Ma’mun s son ‘Ali suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 997 ; the palace was evidently built by him 
in the lifetime of his father. In the Samanid period Gurganj 
was still inferior to Kath in importance though it increased in 
size daily \ For the eleventh and twelfth centuries we have no 
detailed information on either city. In the thirteenth century 
Gurganj acquired fresh importance as the capital of the powerful 
dynasty of the Khwarazm-shahs ; when this dynasty became the 
most powerful in the whole Muslim world, its capital must have 
been enriched by the treasures of the conquered lands. Yaqut ’\ 
who lived here at the end of 1219 and beginning of 1220, con¬ 
siders Gurganj as perhaps the most extensive and the richest of 
all the towns he had seen. 

The must detailed list of the towns and villages in Khorezmia,] 
with indications of the distances between them, is to be found 
in Maqdisi who gives also different itineraries for the left and 
right banks of the river. On the road from Hazilrasp to Gurganj 
the stages are arranged in the following order: 

Hazarasp 

Zardukh .2 drives ^ 

Kardaran-Khas ^.1 drive 

* /W., i, .'',42. ^ /oU.y ili, 28S-9. 

* On this (late see below. 

* A minaret preserved among the ruins ol Old Gurganj, was built by the Khwarazm- 
shah Ma’inOn b. Ma’mun in 401/1010-1 ; the Arabic inscription lound on an iron 
tablet at the base of the minaret has been edited by N. Katanov in Zaf>iski, xiv, 015 sq. 

® Yilfjrit, ii, 54, 486. ® Gio^, Arab,^ iii, 343-4. 

In the general list of the tovMis in Khorezmia a86) Zardukh is, however, 

placer! on the right bank of the river. 

* A drive (band) was in the Eastern provinces equal to t.vo farsakhs Geog, 

Ar{tb.^ iv, 187). 

* De Goejc {Das al(e AV//, 84) identifies Kardaran-Khas with the village of 
Gardan-Khast mentioned in Abul-Ghazi between Khiwa and Hazaiasp (in dc Gocje 
by mistake “unterhalb KMwa”; cf. AbouGG/tazi, trad, par Dcsiuaisoiis, pp. 342-3). 
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Khiwa. 


. 2 drives 

Rakhushmithan or Ardakhushmithan ’ 

. I stage 

Daskakhan-Khas . 


. 1 stage 

Uzarmand or Wazarmand 

. 

. 2 drives 

Ruzund. 


. I drive 

Nuzwar. 


. I stage 

Zamakhshar .... 

, 

. I stage 

Gurganj. 

. 

. I stage 


A shorter itinerary is quoted by Istakhri according to whose 
statement it was only three days’journey from Kath to Gurganj, 
of which one day’s journey was to Ardakhushmithan and one 
thence to Nuzwar. Istakhri reckons one day’s journey from 
Hazarasp to Khlwa, and as much again from Khiwa to Kath, but 
at the same time quotes in farsakhs a more considerable distance : 
Hazarasp 

Kardaran-Khwash.3 farsakhs 

Khiwa.5 farsakhs 

Safardiz ....... 5 farsakhs 

Kath.3 farsakhs 

Safardiz is not named in Maqdisi’s itinerary, but in dc Gocje’s 
opinion it is mentioned by him among the towns on the left bank 
under the name of Sadfar^ Sam'ani and Yaqut^ strangely 
148 enough place | Safardiz not far from Amul, on the road to 
Khwarazm”. It would seem almost certain that the position of 
Zamakhshar is indicated by the ruins of Zmukshir, but from 
this point to Khiwa the distance is over fifty miles, and to 
Kunya-Urgench about eighty-five miles, which bears little corre¬ 
spondence to the figures supplied by Maqdisi though the whole 
distance from Khiwa to Kunya-Urgench via Zmukshir approxi¬ 
mates very closely to the distance he gives between Khiwa and 
Gurganj. 

Of some of the places mentioned Maqdisi^* gives a few details. 
Zardukh was a large fortified village with a rabad; Ruzund 
a fortified village of medium size with a moat; the high road 
ran through it; the cathedral mosque was near the bazaar, and 
the inhabitants used water for drinking from a special source. 
Nuzwar was a small fortified village with a moat and iron gates; 
the town was traversed by the high road, had two gates and 
a drawbridge, which was raised every night. Near the western 

* In Yaqut (i, 191; here Arta-Khnshmlthan) three stages from Gnrg^j. YJqflt 
crossed the river from K^th to ArtakbnshmUhan in Shaww^ 616 (10 Dec. 1319- 
7 Jan. 1330 ), when the river was covered with blocks of Icc. 

* Bibl Gtog. Arab., i, 341. * Ibid., iii, 387. * Y5q0t, iil, 13. 

® According to Ibn Baftiita {Veyagts, iii, 6) from Khwirazm (Gurganj) to 
Z^akhshar was only four miles. 

* Bibl. Gtog. Arab., iii, 3S8-90. 
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gate there were baths, the like of which were not to be found in 
the whole province; the cathedral mosque was in the midst ot 
the bazaars, and with the exception of a small portion was 
roofed-in. Zamakhshar was exactly the same sort of small 
fortified village with a moat, iron gates, prison, drawbridge, and 
fifne cathedral mosque. In Sam‘ani’s time Zamakhshar was 
a big village resembling a small town h In Sam‘ani and Yaqut - 
still another village, Sawkan, is mentioned on the left bank of the 
river, near Hazarasp, according to Yaqut between Hazarasp and 
Khushmithan, Le. Ardakhushmithan Yaqut, who stayed here 
in 1220, calls Sawkan a populous village, with a large bazaar, 
fine cathedral mosque and minaret. | 

As regards the right bank of the river, Maqdisi quotes the 149 
following itinerary from “ the place where the river narrowsto 
Mizdakhqan, situated opposite Gurganj, two farsakhs from the 
bank of the river ^ {ue. near Khojeili): 

Mash Rabat.i stage 

Sanda Rabat ...... i stage 

Baghirqan.i stage 

Shurakhan.i stage 

Kath. I stage 

Khas. I stage 

Nuzkal.2 drives 

Wiykhan.i stage 

Nubagh.I stage 

Mizdakhqan . . . .2 stages through the steppe 

In addition to this road two other roads are mentioned. The 
first led from Mash Rabat to the following points: 

Amir.i stage 

Barab-Silr.2 stages 

Ardakhiwa.i stage 

The second road started from Kath; the following stations 
and distances are mentioned on it: 


Ghardman 
Way khan 
Ardakhiwa 
Nukbagh 


1 stage 

2 drives 
I dri^e 
I stage 


* Sain‘ani, j. v* . * Yaqut, iii, 34. 

’ In some sources Khushmithan and Ardakhushmithau are named separately (see 
Bibi, Gecg. Arab.f i, 399;. 

^ /bt<i.t i, 542. Mizd&khqan is mentioned several times, not only in Abu'l-Gh^, 
but even in the history of Kliiwa in the nineteenth century. The high plain (qir) of 
Mtzdakhqin lies one farsakh to the west of Khojeili. Here there is now shown the 
mve of the prophet (nabi) Shamun, who is identified with the apostle Peter. In 
tnc same place there are the mins of a fortress called Gyawr*Qal‘a (fortress of the 
infidels). Cf. A. Kuhn in Matcrialy diya statist, O'r., iv, 217, and my Oroshenu 
Turkuiana^ p. 83. 
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From ‘‘the place where the river narrowsto the present 
Shurakhan is about sixty miles, which corresponds approximately 
to the four stages mentioned by Maqdisl; froni Shurakhan to 
the ancient Kath (now the village of Shah.‘Abbas-WalI) is 
about twenty miles. Maqdisi’s Baghirqan is in no way identical 
with the Baqirghan of Abu^l-Ghazi, which formed the northern 
boundary of the settlements of the Uzbegs of Khiwa ^ From 
Shah-‘Abbas-WaIi to Khojeili is about 105 miles, so that in 
the second section of the road (especially if the nearer road 
from Kath to Waykhan through Ghardman is taken) the dis¬ 
tances mentioned in Maqdisl are also fairly accurate. Ghardman 
may be placed near the present Gurlen. In Istakhri Khas is 
150 called Darkhas^ | and located two days journey from Kath ; 
in the time of Abu’l-Ghazi, owing to the change of course of 
the main river-bed, it was already situated on the left bank •*. 
Waykhan was probably near Mangit, Ardakhiwa, one drive 
distant from Waykhan, and, as we shall sec later, at the foot of 
a mountain, near the post-station of Khoja-kul. The direct 
road from Mash-Rabat to Ardakhiwa evidently ran at first along 
the right bank of the Gawkhwarah canal, and subsequently on the 
right bank of the Kurdar, i.e. the present main bed To cover 
this distance (about 115 miles) in five days was quite possible. 

Details arc given of the following points^: Ghardman had 
two gates, and was surrounded by a moat filled with water, the 
width of which equalled an arrow-flight. There was a moat also 
at Waykhan, and catapults stood near the gate. Ardakhiwa 
was on the edge of the steppe ; its walls, lying at the foot of 
a mountain, had only'onc gate. Round Nukfagh (Nukbagh) ran a 
canal, led off from the Amu-Darya, which flowed on towards the 
steppe. Mizdakhqan was a large town with an extensive district 
round it; there were as many as 12^000 forts (?), and the town 
itself was almost equal in size to Gurganj. Ibn Rusta places the 
village of Harawaz (or Harwaz) in the Mizdakhqan district right 
on the bank of the river. All the villages mentioned were fortified. 


‘ AdcuUGAazi\ trad, par Desmaisons, pp. 298,300, 301. As ihc form Baqlrghan-ata 
is already met with here, the birthplace of the saint Hakira-ala is, of coarse, identical 
with the Baoirghan of Abul-Ghazi, and not with the Baghirqan of Maqdisl, in spite 
of K. G. Zaleman’s view {Iivyestiya Imp, Akad, Nauk^ 1898, ix, no. 2, p. 106). The 
grave of Hakim-ata is shown to-day not far from modem Kungrad; cf my Oroshtnit 
Turkestana, pp. 88 sq. 

* BihL Gtog. Arab., i, ’ Dc Goeje, /)as alte S. 79. 

* It is interesting that in the tenth century the Knrdar was supposed to have been 
in fonner times the main bed of the river, cf. Iflakhri, p. 303, The town of Knrdar 
(cC below) is mentioned by Jabari (li, 152 a) in a. u. 110 as the residence of a prince 
(malik). It is, therefore, highly improbabfe that the river flowed through the Uzboi 
to the Caspian in the last centary before the Arab conquest. CT. my Oroskenii 
TurkifUMa, p. 82, and the opposed view of A* ilermaiin {AlU GiographU dt$ uttierm 
OxmgBntts, Berlin, 1914; reviewed by me in ZapUki^ aaii, 357 sq). 

* Bibl, Gfogr. Arah.f iii, 288. • Ibid., vii, 92. 
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For the locality below Mizdakhqan the following points and 
distances are given: 

Mizdakhqan 

Darsan.adrives 

Kurdar.i stage 

Juwlqan. 2 drives 

BaratagTn.1 stage 

Shore of the Lake.i stage 


Between Mizdakhqan and Kurdar there is quoted still another 
road of identical length: 

Wardragh (?) . . . . . . i stage 

Kurdar.i stage | 


Istakhri^ reckons only one day from Darkhas to Kurdar and 151 
two days from Kurdar to Raratagin; the first figure is un¬ 
doubtedly incorrect. The distance from Khojeili to the shore 
of the Sea of Aral, i,e. through Kungrad to the Taldyk estuary 
(about 100 miles), corresponds to a five days* journey; if the 
main stream of the river emptied itself at that period at Aibugir 
a shorter distance would have been indicated. As the geo¬ 
graphers do not give us any information on the delta of the 
Amu-Darya or on the number and position of its arms, it is 
hardly possible to fix the situation of the separate points. On 
the basis of the data quoted above (p. 146) one who is familiar 
with the district will perhaps be in a position to determine the 
situation of Bai .Itagin Of Kurdar we know only that it was 
bigger than Nukfagh and better fortified ^ 

Not far from Baratagln, somewhat nearer the river, but still at 
a distance of four farsakhs from it was situated Madhminiya, 
in MaqdisI'’ Madhkamlniya, the most northerly settlement in the 
country. Opposite Madhminiya, on the left bank of the river, 
was the village of Git or Jit, near a mountain, behind which 
began the steppe. The distance between Git and Gurganj is 
not defined ; it is stated only that Git was five farsakhs from 
Kujagh (?) Maqdisi ^ locates it in the steppe, on the borders 


» Ibid., 1, 341. 

* From the ilistances Raratagin might perhaps be located near the heights of 
Kaihkana'tau, but the wological structure of these mountains, in which there are 
** no jxilritications Musnketov, Turkesian, i, 637) would hardly allow of the existence 
of atone quarries. KashkanaUau is the highest part of the high plain (qir) of Karf.*tau; 
there arc other hills called Kubc-tau, Payghamber-kiz, and others. Cf. A. Kuhn in 
Mattrialy, iv, 324 sep 

» BibL Geog. Arab,, iii, 2S8. * Ibid,, i, 303, 341-2. ® IbUi,, iii, 286. 

• Ibid.f i, 302. A place of this name is nowhere mentioned. In his monograph 
on the Amu-Darya {Das alte Bett, .S. 64), de Goejc suggests reading Gurganj or 
Gttrganjak (Little Gurganj, see below). It would be difficult, however, to explain 
why just here Isfakhii should make use of the Persian form of the name, which is not 
found either in him or any of the other Aiabic tenth-century geographers. 

t Ibid., iii, 289. 
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of the territories of the Ghuzz, and calls it a large fortified 
village, with extensive districts. De Goeje^ identifies Git with 
Wazir, a town which acquired great importance in the sixteenth 
century, and regards as the remains of this town either the ruins 
of Dew Kesken on the Ust-Urt slope, in the immediate vicinity 
152 of the Chink, or the ruins | of Shervan, twenty-four miles south¬ 
west of Kunya-Urgench*. Git, however, lay farther to the east 
“opposite Madhminlya*’. According to Istakhrl^, Madhminiya 
was incorporated in Gurganj (province); its position (on the right 
bank of the river) was due only to the fact that the river had 
changed its course from the Kurdar and flowed between Git 
and Madhminiya. From this statement (which is repeated by 
Ibn Hawqal) it is clear only that Madhminiya lay farther west 
than the other towns and villages on the right bank of the river. 
On the shore of the Sea of Aral itself, near the estuary of the 
Amu-Darya, was situated Khalijan. There was no village here, 
but only a few fishermen’s huts. The name Khalijan was, 
according to Ibn Rusta^, borne not by the main bed of the river 
but by the numerous basins in its lower course ; the fish caught 
here were exported from Khorezmia throughout the land. It is 
very probable that Ibn Rusta describes the branch of the river 
flowing to the Sary-Kamish, and that his Khalijan must be 
identified with this depression, not with the Aibugir, though 
Istakhri speaks of the Khalijan as the place where the Amu fell 
into the Aral Sea®, The Sea of Aral was, according to Ibn 
Rusta’s figures, eighty farsakhs in circumference, according to 
Istakhri ® 100 farsakhs; the heights along the western shore of 
the sea are called Siyah-kuh (Black Mountain) in Ibn Rusta, and 
Chakir-oghuz in IsUkhri. The latter name is probably to be 
connected with that of the Chaghiraq or Chaghrat tribe, which 
is sometimes mentioned in Bayhaqi^ as neighbouring on Kho¬ 
rezmia. The marsh of the right shore was covered with dense 
forest, traversed only by a narrow path, traced by wild boar. 
It was reckoned four days* journey from the estuary of the 
Amu-Darya to that of the Syr-Darya. 

Besides the towns and villages mentioned above, Maqdisi® 
names (without indicating their position) on the left bank Waj«iz 
or Jaz (a large fortified village with a broad moat and bridges, 


’ Das alii Btit^ S. 63-4. 

• The ruim of Wazir were well known even in the nineteenth century; in their 
neighbourhood were the ruint of the fortress of Sham&kha, on Russian maps Shimaki; 
cf. my Oroshtnu, p. lOO. Wazir was built shortly before 1464; ibid,, 93. 

• aibl, Gcog, Arab,, i, 303. 

• Ibid., vii, 93. 

• Ibid,, i, 303; d,Efuyc, ajIslam, article AmD-Daiyi,” and Oroshtnit Turktstana, 
p. ^^ 4 » 

• IHd,, i, 304. ^ Ed. Morley, pp. 91, 398. • Bibl, Ocof. Aral,, Hi, 386-9. 
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standing apart from the high road; the cathedral mosque was 
situated on the edge of the town), Little Gurganj ^ (?), another 
Jit, Masasan and Kardar; on the right bank Jashir (a large 
fortified village). Ibn Rusta ^ places the village of Waraghdih 
four farsakhs below Gurganj, and still farther down, somewhat 
above Khalijan, [ the village of Barabid {?)^; on the right bank ^53 
there were still two villages below Harawaz, but their names are 
not given ^ Sam‘ani and Yaqut mention in addition the following 
Khorczmian villages: 

I. Baf^ a, Barqan or Birqan®, on the right bank of the 
river in the neighbourhood of Kath, two days’ journey from 
Gurganj; the greater part of the village was already in Sam'ani’s 
time destroyed and covered by fields. 3. Bughaydid \ in other 
sources Baghdad or Baghdadak (“ Little Baghdad ”), between 
Jand and Khwarazm ; this village was the birthplace of the 
famous shaykh Majd ad-Din and his brother, the author of 
the well-known collection of official documents (see p. 33). 

4. Ghawshfinj nearly twenty farsakhs from Gurganj. 5. Gha- 
zlniz^, in the district of Baraghud(?). 6. Ishsh^^ 7. Junqan 
Akhashsha^k 8. Kharur^* in the neighbourhood of Sawkan. 

9. Rudhan^^ 10. Saraqusta^*. 11. Sib^'^aplace or island in 
the lower districts of Khorezmia. 12. Suburna or Subarna^^\ 
according to Yaqut the last place in Khorezmia, twenty farsakhs 
from Gurganj on the road to Shahristan {t.e, to Khurasan). 

13. Tumurtash There are mentioned further in the collection 
of documents referred to above the villages of Nukhas and 
Sangan-Akhsak. 

* Acconling to Ya'jfit (iv, 261) 3 fan*, from Gurganj proper. 

* i?#/;/. Afab,^ Mi, 92. * In the MS. 

* This information refers to the left branch of the river flowing to the Sar)'-Kamish, 
as explained above. 

® Sam'ani, s.v, ; Yaijut, i, 475. 

® Sam^anl, s, v, ; Vaqut, i, 570. 

^ YaqGi, i, 698. The town must have been irrigated by a channel from the 
Amu-Darya, which is mentioned as the canal (nahr) of Baghdadak in the description 
ot Timor’s expedition of 1388 \/i<tfar~ndmahy i, 447). We are not told whether this 
canal derived from the Kurdar or from Uie Giwkhwarah; cf. my Oroih€ntc lurkestana^ 
p. 87. The site of this town is ^lerhaps marked by the mins of Guldursun Qal‘a, on 
the way from Pctroalcxandrowsk to the wells of Kukcha (Masalsky, Turkestafi, p. 749), 

* YaqOl, iii, 825, where the vocaliiation, in spile of the laws of Arabic phonetics, 
it as given. 

* Sam'ani, j. v. Yaqnt, i, 279. 

‘‘ li, 133. /6id,f ii, 439. Ibid., ii, 830, from al-‘Umranl. 

Ibid, iii, 80, from al-‘Umrani, ** iii, 309, from al-*UmranI. 

iii, 33,183. Shahristan was 3 miles or i Cars, north of Nasa, near modern 
Askhabad. l*>om these statements we may conclude that at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the cultivated area extended much farther south than in the tenth; 
MaqdisT (p. 344, n. c) mentions on the same road only one village (Ardakuwa), one 
stage from Gurganj; the other stages were marked only by rabats. 

YftqOt. i, 873. Titx/s, pp. 75, 76. 
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The historical isolation of Khorezmia is due, as is well known, 
to its geographical position. At the present time the country is 
surrounded on all sides by steppes; it may be concluded from 
the statements of IstakhrP that in the Middle Ages a narrow 
but uninterrupted cultivated strip, starting from Amul, united it 
to Khurasan and Transoxania, though even so much is im¬ 
probable*; in any case, such a strip presented no danger as 
regards foreign conquest, as it could easily be flooded, a measure 
to which the rulers of Khorezmia actually resorted on several 
occasions. As regards the roads through the steppe, according 
to Istakhri ^ it was possible to go from the Bukharan village of 
Farakhsha to Khorezmia in eight days; on the whole length 
of the journey there were no rabats and nothing but pasturages. 
Maqdisi^ quotes still another road from Bukhara to the bank of 
the Amu-Darya at the rabat of Jigarband, which was probably 
situated opposite the village of the same name: | 


154 Bukhara 

Amza^. 2 drives 

Tash (rabat) ...... i stage 

Shurukh.i stage 

Sands (ar-raml) ...... i stage 

Tughan rabat .i stage 

Jigarband rabat ....-, i stage 


In one of the editions of Maqdisi’s work’’* still another road 
from Gurganj is quoted, by which Khurasan was reached in nine 
days; the terminal point on this road was Afrawa or Farawa 
rabat, consisting of three interconnected forts, four stages distant 
from the town of Nasa’. According to Sam^ani® this rabat 
was built by ‘Abdallah b. Tahir (d. ^44). Part of the road 
evidently ran along the old bed of the Amu-Darya (the Uzboi), 
and the following places on it are mentioned, each one day’s 
journey from the other: 

Ardakuwa 
Bahan rabat 
Mahdi rabat 
Miyan-shah rabat 
Well of al-Hakim 
Abu Sahl rabat 
Dughaj rabat 
Ja‘far rabaf. 

* Bt6L Gecg, Arak, i. 358. 

* Cf. my Or^shenie Turkatana^ p. 79. • BihL Arab.^ iii, 343. 

* D« Goeje conjectures that this Yillage is identical with Andlza above, p. 118). 

* In one ^tion the words the pla«^ where the river narrows are inserted between 
Togh&n rab&t &nd Jigarband, which it, however, hardly possible. In the route quoted 
below **the place where the river narrows’* is placed, apparently with accuracy, 
between Jt^^band and Sad war. 

* Bibi. Gecg, iii, 344, note c. ’ /bi4»^ hi, 330; cf. also i, 373. 

* S, V. # cf. Yiqfli, iii, 866. 
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Hamdallah Qazwini and Hajjl Khalifa quote the following 
itinerary for the road from Merv to Gurganj ^: 


Suqri or Safari .... 

. 5 farsakhs 

Abadan-kanj .... 

. 2 farsakhs 

Suran rabat .... 

. 8 farsakhs 

Well of Birun .... 

. 8 farsakhs ^ 

Nushakir or Nushakird rabat 

. 7 farsakhs^ 

Sangabad . 

. 7 farsakhs 

Tahiriya^. 

. 6 farsakhs 

Bud rabat'. 

. 10 farsakhs 

Darghan. 

. 10 farsakhs 

Jigarband^'. 

. 7 farsakhs 

Dahan-i shir rabat" 

. 5 farsakhs 

Sadur or Sadwar 

. 4 farsakhs 

Hazarasp. 

. ic farsakhs 

Dih-i Azraq (/>. “ Blue Village*’) 

. 10 farsakhs^ 

Ardakhushmilhan 

. 7 farsakhs 

Andarastfin .... 

. 6 farsakhs 

Nuzwar ... 

. 2 farsakhs 

Gurganj. 

. 6 farsakhs. 


It still remains for us to review the basin of the Syr-Darya. 
As the headwaters of this river (which was called by the Arabs 
Sihun or Sayhiln^) the medieval geographers took the Qara- 
Darya, which even now is regarded by the majority of the 
population as the true source of the Syr The more voluminous 
source of the river, the Naryn, then bore the name Khaylam ; 
the part of Farghana situated between these two rivers formed 
the district of Miyan-rudanto which the present Turkish 
appellation of the locality (Iki-su-arasi) is exactly equivalent. 
The places situated on the frontier next to the Turkish territories 


* Niuhal ala)ulub, ul, Lc Siranf;c, ])p. 179 sq., tians. p. 172 ; de Goeje, Das altt 
Bett, S. iia , Zhukovsky, Dazvaliny, tfc.y pp. 58-61,81. 

* The printed text of Nurhat al-Q«lfib has (probably more correctly) : Well of Earth 
(Chah-i Kl.ak, in the Irans, “ Diy Well"), 5 fars.; Well of Sachi, 7 fars.; Well of 
HarOn, 7 lar^. 

* On this sla^je there was nn)ving sand for the distance of 2,000 paces. 

* In the printed edition Tahiii-rabat. ® In the printed edition IlOdina. 

® In the printed olilion T\Liarband is placed before Dargh^; the distances are given 
as 0 fars. from JBudiua rabat to Jigarband and 5 fars. farther to Darghan. 

Here the river narrowed. * In the printed edition 9 farsakhs. 

* On the old names of the river see Marquart, Chronologic^ S. 5, and my 

Oroshenit Tuthesfana, p. i.\o. The oUl name rendered by the Greek “Yaxartes” 
i$ preserved in the Chinese transcription Yo-shu (Chavannes, Documents^ ye., p. 140), 
and in the of the Tumansky MS,, f. 24 a. The same word is perhaps to be 

read in the mutilated text of I bn KhurdJ<lhbih, Text, p. 178. 3. 

Kottciiko, Turkestamkii Krai, i, 33a 

Bibi. Otog. Arab., I, 334 ; li, 396. 
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here were, besides Ozgand, the towns of Biskand and Salat ^ and 
the Haft-dih {ue, '‘Seven villages*’) district, which was not con¬ 
quered by the Muslims until the tenth century; near these 
points was the passage into the country of the Turks, not actually 
on the Ozgand road although not far from it; the reference is 
probably to the Kugart pass. The chief town of the district 
was Khaylam (in Maqdisi^ Khayrlam), evidently on the river 
of the same name. Regarding the position of these places, we 
156 find I the following data in the geographers^^ : From Akhsikath 
(then the capital of Farghana, ten miles south-west of Namangan, 
near the junction of the Kasan-sayi with the Syr-Darya) it was 
reckoned nine farsakhs to Shikit, the first village in Miyan-rudan, 
and five stages to Salat; from Khaylam to Salat was seven 
farsakhs. Seven farsakhs north-west of Akhsikath, on the 
frontier between Farghana and Ilaq{/.r. the valley of the Angrcn), 
was the town of Wankath ; from Wankath to Khaylam was three 
farsakhs; the latter figure is evidently erroneous or else refers 
to the other Wankath (see below). Khaylam, according to 
MaqdisI, was a large town with a fine cathedral mosque; 
according to Istakhrl, it was the birthplace of the Sfimanid 
Abu’l-Hasan Nasr, Isma'il’s elder brother. Shikit also was 
a large village with a cathedral mosque among the ba/.aars; the 
village was famed for its nuts, a thousand of which could some¬ 
times be had for one dirham ■*. 

As regards the two chief towns on the Turkish frontiers, Csh 
and Ozgand®, Osh was considered the third town of Farghana 
in size; it consisted of a shahristan, citadel, and rabad; the 
palace and prison were in the citadel. The town had three 
gates: (i) Mountain Gate, (a) River Gate, (3) Mughkada Gate 
(i.e. Gate of the Fire-temple). The cathedral mosque was among 
the bazaars. In the neighbourhood of the town there was 
a large rabat, to which Warriors for the Faith resorted from all 
quarters; this rabat is probably identical with the guardhouse 
on the summit of a hilF' at the base of which the town was built, 
and where subsequently Babur built himself a housed 


' According to Ibn IJawqal ii, 395) Blskend and Salat \%crc st'jjaratc dislricU. 

* Bibl. Geog, Arab,^ ni, 272. • /bid, i, 346-8. 

* Ibid., iii, 271. * /bid,, i, 333; ii, 394 ; id, 37a. 

® From the text of Iljn I.Inwqal it might be inferred that there wat a Turkiih 
guardhouse on the hill, whence they kept watch on the preparations of the inhabitants 
for a holy war; but it can scarcely lie supj>osed that in the Saminid period the 
mountain, which dominated the town and its environs, was left in the hands ol 
the Turks. 

’ Haber-namah, cd. llminski, p. 3; cd. Beveridge, p. ab, trans. p. 5; MemHrs 0J 
Baber, trans. Erskine, p. a. In Babur the mountain is called ; In Jamal Qarsbl 
(Zifjr/r, p. 148) ; on it and on the neigh booring mountain of Haiiaf there were 

tombs ol saints; according to some accounts the tomb of Asa/, the wa^ir of Solomoni 
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Czgand' was two-thirds of the size of Ush, and it too consisted 
of a shahristan, citadel, and rabad. The citadel was included | 157 
in the shahristan, this feature, according to MaqdisI, distinguishing 
Ozgand from all the other towns in Farghana. The city had 
four gates, and was well provided with water in all parts; the 
river, which flowed past the gate of the town (the Qara-Darya), 
had to be forded, as there was no bridge, Ozgand was a centre 
for the trade with the Turks ; from here, as is well known, a road 
led to Semiryechye, through the Yasi Pass to Atbash^ The 
actual town of Ozgand belonged in the ninth century to the 
Dihqan Chur-tagln, evidently a Turkish prince. The name 
“ Dihqan Chur-tagm ’* was borne also by a locality between 
Ozgand and the pass^; at the present day, according to 
N. F. Petrovsky*, it is the name of a locality on the road from 
Ozgand to Old Atbash, behind the Yasi Pass, at the Uraz-Khan 
Pass. Ozgand’s most flourishing period was under the first 
Qara-Khanids, when it was the capital of Transoxania, but the 
ancient monuments which have been preserved there ^ must be 
referred, not to this period, but to the latter half of the twelfth 
century, when Ozgand was only the capital of Farghana. Under 
the Qara-Khitays and the first Jaghatay-Khans it was at Ozgand 
that the imperial treasury was preserved The distance between 
Osh and Ozgand was seven farsakhs‘; there were no other 
towns near Ozgand, but in the neighbourhood of Osh, and two 
farsakhs from it was the town of Madwa (now the village of 
Mady"). 

The main road from Khojend to Ush -\ through the southern 
part of I'arghana (six days’ journey), ran through the following 
towns (each one day’s journey from the preceding): Kand, Sukh, 
Rishtiin, Zandaramsh, Ouba; the longest distance was that 
between Quba and Osh. The town of Kand is mentioned in 
later times under the name of Kand-i Radam (‘‘ Almond Town*’), 
the present Kan-i l^adam; in the Samanid period it was not 
reckoned to Farghana but incorporated in the province of the 
town of Khojend The distance from Khojend to Kan-i Badam 


wa« here. Ai ihc present day the tomb of Solomon himself L pointed out, and the 
mountain is» called “ Solomon’s liironc ”',Takht-i Sulayroan). Cf. Ref. Bk. Samafkaiul 
prov.^ IV, pt. IV, p 53 ; also the “ Risala ” on Ush, Irans. by L. Zimin, with notes from 
l^ersonal observations ,Rrofok. Turk, kr4nh ^ xviii, p. 3 sq.)* 

* U also written Yu/j^and. * Jke my OUhety pp. 41-3. 

* BibL Cceg. Arab., vi, 22,159; in dc Goeje’s translation there is a slight omission. 

* Zaphkiy viii, 357. 

* See Rej. Bk. Samatkiuui ptov., iv, pi, iv, p, 53; Prolok. Turk, kruth , 16 Oct. 

Supplement, pp. 1-9 

* Handbook of Stmirytihyc, 1898. pt. ii, pp. 109, 129; separate print of my article, 


pp. 36, 36. 

' Bibi. Ocog Arab., v, 328, 
• Ibid., I, 335, 


» Ibid., i, 347 ; ii, 396. 
Ibid., i, 333. 
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(about forty miles) is very considerable for one day’s journey; 
possibly the town was somewhat more to the west than the 
I c8 present | village, the more so that according to Babur as well 
the distance from Khojend to Kand-i Bfidiim was five or six 
agachs (farsakhs) in all. According to Maqdisl^ there was a 
river (or canal) flowing in the midst of the bazaars in Kand. 
Sukh and Rishtan were included in Farghiina, in the district of 
Upper Nasya. Sukh * was near the mountains, evidently on the 
river of the same name, probably to the west of the present 
village of Sary-kurgan ; in its neighbourhood there were as many 
as sixty villages^. Rishtan, which has kept its name to the 
present day, was a large village with two gates; one was near 
the bazaars, beside the cathedral mosque, the qther near the 
square. In the same district are mentioned the towns of Khuqand 
and Wankath; the first was a long march from Sukh, and five 
farsakhs from the Syr-Darya (evidently on the site of the present 
Khokand), the second three farsakhs from Khaylam (?), and more 
than a farsakh from the Syr^ According to Maqdisi’s account 
Wankath was equal in size to Rishtan. 

The towns of the district of Lower Nasya were more numerous; 
in it there are mentioned, besides Zandaramsh, Marghinan, 
Barang, Ushtiqan, and Andukiin. The first three arc named 
also by Maqdisi as small towns (or villages): the cathedral 
mosque of Ushtiqan was among the bazaars, at Barang outside 
the town in the direction of Samarqand, at Marghinan far from 
the bazaars: there was a river at the gates of the latter. The 
position of Marghinan (Margclan) and of Andukan (Andijan) is 
well known ; Ushtiqan was on the road from Quba to Akhsikath, 
three farsakhs from the former, and seven from the bank of the 
Syr^; on the position of Barang we have no information. The 
distance between Marghinan and Zandaramsh is not indicated, 
so that we cannot fix the position of the latter with any accuracy. 
As early as the Qara-Khanid period, apparently, Marghinan had 
become the mo.st important town in the district; Sam'anU’ refers 
to it as one of the well-known towns of Farghilna ”, and even 
mentions one of the quarters of Marghinan, Ghandab*^. By 
Babur Marghinan is mentioned among the eight chief towns of 
159 Farghana; ] even Rishtan was at that time a village subordinate 
to Marghinan. Amongst the villages in Farghana Sam^ani 

^ IHk Ctog, Arad., iil, 37a. 

* On the towns of the southern part of Farjjh^ia, idtJ,, ii, 395-^; iii, 373. 

^ On the river Sokb, twenty miles west of .Sary-korgaii, there have l>een found the 
remains of an ancient city called Mugh-tepe or Mugh-lcnrgan (hill or fortress of 
the fire-worshippers), which have been described by A. Petrow and L. Strain in 
Protek. Turk, kruzh., xix, I9 sq. 

« Bibl Oeog, Arab., i, 335, 347. » i, 347. 

cf. YaqUt, iv, 500. ’ S. V. cf. YaqQt, iii, Sao. 
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mentions Lamish\ called Ilamish by Jamal Qarshi^, located in 
the neighbourhood of Andijan. According to Juwayni it was 
in the Ilamish steppe (sahra) that the battle between Khwarazm- 
shah Muhammad and the Qara-Khitays was fought; the same 
historian says elsewhere that the battle was fought near Tar^ 
(Talas) -*, from which we may conclude that Ilamish was in the 
northern part of Andijan district. The town of Quba (now the 
village of Kuva) was the capital of an isolated district in which 
there were no other towns; it was reckoned the second town of 
Farghana, and in quantity of water and number of gardens it 
even exceeded Akhsikath; according to Maqdisi it excelled 
Akhslkath even in size and wealth. Of the town itself Maqdisi 
says only that there was a square in the centre, and that the 
cathedral mosque was among the bazaars; according to Ibn 
HawqaP the town was divided into citadel, shahristan, and 
rabacl; the first was in a ruined condition, and contained the 
cathedral mosque'*; bazaars, palace, and prison were located in 
the rabad. The town stood on a stream of the same name, 
which at that time reached the Syr-Darya; of the three little 
streams now called Aravan, Abshura, and Isfayram it is not 
quite certain which watered Quba, when, as in former times, it 
was a town, not as it now is and was already in Babur’s time, 
a village^’. From Quba to Osh was seven farsakhs^ (by another 
somewliat exaggerated reckoning ten farsakhs ; within this area 
also was apparently situated the town of Urast with its district 
(this name may probably be connected with the name of the 
Apianhi a tribe living, according to Ptolemy at the headwaters 
of the Syr-Darya). The river Orast, one of the tributaries of 
the Syr-Darya, is apparently identical with the Ush river (the 
Aq-bura), which, according to the Tumansky MS., flowed 

between Osh and Orast”. To the east of C^sh there was, 
besides Madwa, the town of Khurshab situated on the stream 
of the same name, which is mentioned by Ibn HawqaP^ in the 

* A. V. ; cf. Vaqut, iv, 343. • T^xis, p. 149. 

• Cf. mv OUhet^^i.t p. 17; Ta'nkh-i Jnhan-Gushay, ed. MIrza Mulu Qazwiiij, 
li, 77 and gi. 

♦ Bibl. Jrab, ii. 394. 

® Apparciuly ihc only cxain| \r of thi<? in Farghana; the fact indicates that at Quba, 
as at Bukhara and Sainarqand, the citadel was iormerly occupied by an Arab garrison. 

® iiabur'-n.imah, cd Reveridge, f, 16 b, trans. j). 30 sq., where the name is erroneously 
spelled Qaba. We do not know why the town lost its importance alter the tenth 
century. Dawlatshah^s stoiy (ed Browne, p. 174 sq , with icference to Nasir ad-Din 
TOsi ' about the “ five brothers** of <^uba and tlieii war wiih Mahmud of Ghazna can 
hardly l>c considered hisloncal fact, .as Mahmud never enterc<l Farghana, Cf. my 
OroshitHi Turkiitana, pp. 13J sq. In the time of Babur there was at Quba “a stagnant, 
morassiike water pas^ablc only by the bridge.” 

’ HibL Afah,y vi, 159. • Ibid , vi, 22. 

• Tomaschek, Soghdiana^ p. ^8, 

'I’he town is mciuioncd in the Tumansky MS. ** BikL Ggog. Arab,^ ii, 392, 
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160 first place among the tributaries of the Syr-Darya; | at the 
present time, as is well known, of the left tributaries of the Qara- 
Darya one only, the Kurshab (Khurshab), reaches it. All the 
other tributaries empty into the large canal called Shahrikhan, 
which, like the other large canals derived from the Qara-Darya 
and the Naryn in the nineteenth century, existed neither in the 
tenth century nor in the time of Babur. 

In spite of the fact that Farghana was not finally conquered 
by the Muslims until the ninth century, already in medieval 
times Muslim shrines were pointed out in the neighbourhood of 
Andijan. The tomb of the prophet Ayyub (Job) in Farghana 
(now the medicinal springs of Hazrat-Ayyub, a mile and a half 
from the village of Jalalabad^) was already known to Maqdisi^ 
Jamfil Qarshr^ tells of the tomb of 2,700 Companions of the 
Prophet and their followers at Ispid-bulan; these had been sent 
by the Caliph ‘Othman under the command of Muhammad b. 
Jarir, and all fell in battle with the infidels. 7 'he place is .still 
in existence under the same name (Shcherbina-Kramarenko has 
by mistake Safid-bulend) in the valley of the Kasan-sai; N. N. 
Shcherbina-Kramarenko'* heard a tradition here from the natives 
which closely resembles the account in Jamal Qarshi. The 
latter also locates in Khokand the tomb of ‘Abdallah, the grand¬ 
son of the Imam Husayn and brother of the Imam Muhammad 
Baqir who died in 113/731. Finally, the tomb of the Arab 
conqueror of Transoxania, Qutayba, killed in 96/71*;, was an 
object of veneration, Qutayba’s tomb is mentioned in Nar- 
shakhi ' (in the Rabat-i Sarhang locality, in the village of Kakh) 
and in Jamal Qarshi*'*. Kven yet the natives point out the tomb 
of “the Imam Shaykh Qutayba” in the Jalal-Kuduk circuit of 
the Andijan district ^ 

To the south of the main road were the mountainous districts 
of Isfara (Ispara), Awal, and Naqad The name Isfara as 
applied to a town (the latter is already mentioned in Babur) did 
not exist at that time; the towns of the Isfara district were 
called Tamakhush and Bamkakhush. Bamkakhush was at a 
distance of five fansakhs from Sukh, Tamakhush one mile (some- 

161 what more than an English mile) from Bamkakhush j both 


' In the article by Shcherbina-Kramarenko iKcf. of Samarkand prov.^ iv, pi. iv, 

P‘ HjaUalmd. 

* BikL Geog. Arah,fm^ 46. • TVjt/j, p. !.|8. 

* Kef Bk. Sartmrkattd prov., iv, pt, iv, p. 51. Cf. also V. Masalsky, Tuikatan^ 


p. 702. 

Ncrchakhy, cd. Schefer, p. 57. 

Prot. Turk, kruth.j iii, p. 4. 
district of Osh. 


• Here s}>eUcd • 

I'own to 1893 the circuit was included in the 


• Id Mandibi [BibL Gtog, Arab., iii, a6;) Nawf|3ld. 

• Bibl. Geog. Arab., i, 347; in the same place the distances between other towns 
in FarghSlna arc given. 
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towns were probably a little to the north of the present villaj^e 
of Isfara. The Isfara district lay partly in the plain and partly 
in the mountains. Ibn Hawqal devotes special attention to the 
“ parti-coloured mountains ” in this locality ^; in the same place, 
according to Istakhii^and Ibn Hawqal, there were coal mines, 
that is “ Mountains of black stone, which burns like (wood) fuel; 
the cinders serve for bleaching clothes.*’ Three donkey loads 
(vviqr) of coal cost one dirham (franc) ; the weight of a donkey 
load was usually as much as eighty to ninety kilogrammes ; even 
if a smaller measure be adopted (fifty-five kg.) the price of coal 
must still be considered extremely low, especially when compared 
with the prices that obtained in the early period of our rule in 
Turkestan^. 

The town of Awfil, capital of a district of the same name, was 
ten farsakhs from Sukh on the road to Ojna (or Cjana?); of the 
latter place we know nothingk The village of Awal still exists 
to the south of Margclan. In the mountainous region of Naqad 
there was only one town, Miskan'’; from Quba to Naqad 
(probably Miskan) was seven farsakhs in an easterly direction. 
Nacjad piubably corresponded to the locality watered by the 
Chile and Kirgiz-ata streams. 

Passing now to the northern part of Farghana, we must stop 
first of all at the capital of the whole province, Akhsikath. The 
town, which was situated on the right bank of the Syr-Darya, is 
described in Ibn Hawqal and Maqdisi'*', who distinguish in it 
a citadel, shahristan, and rabad. The citadel is located by Ibn 
IJawqal in the shahristan, by Maqdisi in the rabad. The palace 
and prison were in the citadel, the cathedral mosque in the 
shahri>t.in and dose by the citadel (as in Samarqand and 
Bukhara), the place for festival prayers on the bank of the Syr- 
Darya. and the bazaars in the shahristan and rabad, those in the 
shahristan being distinguished by their v^ast extent. The shah- 
ri.stan had five gates, of four of which we know the names : 
Mardkushan (iatc (as in Bukhara), Kasan Gate, | Gate of the i6 

^ //'/</., u. .v>7. Ct. MuhhlvCU>N, Tu}kt (an, i, soy. 

- 1 , 

Cl. Ko>t<nK‘\ THrlrUanskii Kraiy iii, 173-'. 

^ Dc Corjc in the edition < i iyakhri’s ic\t lhi\. AraK, i, proposes 

to rear) rri wid. i.e. 

^ Bi/’ Anjf>, 11, 3(/). 

/ 6 tfiy\\, .^93-4; th, 271. On the present condition of the ruins uf Akh^ikaiii 
<ivc Srtiiiuui. \\yattjik\ June 1896, pp. 30 -31, and iny article “ Akhssikalh*’ in Blncyc. 
of where a descripUon is given u) the remains of the old citadel Akhsi): 

1,000 places from west to cast, 600 from north to south, 150 feet above the level nf 
inc Syr-Daryn. Mrs. A. .S. Beveridge, in the first appendix iv) her translation of the 
Memoirs 0/ Bdbur^ relcMs to the “disappearance of Old Akhsi ” as a fact needing 
explanation, but there has not in fact been any such disappea.-ance Akhsikath 
IS mentionctl by the Chinese 1 '’ang-shu under the name of Si kien; cf. Chavannes, 
Dctummis^ C''v., p. 148. 

M 
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Cathedral Mosque, and Gate of Pledge (}rihana). The shah- 
ristan was irrigated by numerous canals which discharged 
themselves into beautiful reservoirs, the sides of which were lined 
with brick and lime. The buildings were made of clay, the 
principal edifices being situated in the shahristan. According 
to Ibn Hawqal the town extended (probably along the bank of 
the river or else in circumference) over three farsakhs ; according 
to Maqdisi, Akhsikath was half as large again as the famous 
town of Ramla in Palestine; of the latter we are told ^ that it 
was a mile in breadth and somewhat more in length. The 
gardens extended for another two farsakhs in the neighbourhood 
of the town; on the other side of the river there were meadows 
and pastures, and behind these sands for a distance of one day’s 
march. 

Akhsikath was united ty the southern part of P'arghana by 
several roads. There existed a direct road from Khokand to 
Akhsikath across the steppe and sands (seven farsakhs); by this 
road the traveller reached the “Gate of Akhsikath," and there¬ 
after crossed the river; from this it may be deduced that part 
of the rabad of Akhsikath lay on the southern bank of the Syr. 
It was possible also to proceed from Khokand to Bab, the 
present Pap (five farsakhs), and thence to Akhsikath ^ (four 
farsakhs). P'rom Quba to Akhsikath was ten farsakhs, of which 
it was three to Ushliqan and seven from Ushtiqan to the bank 
of the Syr. As regards the road from Khojend to Akhsikath, 
we find the following itinerary'^ in the geographers: 

Khojend 

Samghar.fars. (i stage) 

Khajistan ...... 4 fars. (2 drives) 

Turmuqan.7 fars. (i stage) 

Bab. . 3 fars. (\ stage) 

Akhsikath . ... 4 fars. (2 drives). 

Samghar, which still preserves its name, was a large village 
situated in the plain^ Khajistan a fortified point near the 
mountain chain which links on to the Ilaq mountains; in the 
neighbourhood there were large salt mines, the output of salt 
from which was sufficient for the requirements of Shash, Khojend 
and the other provinces. Rock salt, as is well known, is still 
mined in the mountains near Samghar. Turmuqan and Bab 
163 (a large and rich j town) were situated on the Syr; in the ninth 
century travellers frequently traversed the distance between 
Khajistan and Bab in one day, avoiding the halt at Turmuqan 
for fear of the Turks. 

Five farsakhs north of Akh.Mkath ^ stood the town of K^san, 


^ Bihl, iirad.j iii, 165, 
• Ihid, iii. 34X; VI, 31 , 159. 


’ , i, 33 S- 6 . 

* /M., i, 346. 
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situated on the river of the same name; the little town still 
exists^ together with the ruins of the old town\ At the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries Kasan was the 
capital of the princes of Farghana -^; an investigation of the ruins, 
especially of the old fortress of Mugh, would therefore be of 
great interest. 

Finally, in the northern part of Farghana there are still to be 
mentioned the districts of Najm and Karwan, with the towns 
of the same name, and the district of Jidghil with the town of 
Ardlankath. From Kasan to Najm was one day s march to the 
north-east, from Kasan to Karwan four farsakhs; from Akhsl- 
kath seven farsakhs to the border of the Karwan district, and 
nine to the town of Karwan 'K Najm was perhaps on the site of 
the present village of Nanai: the district of Karwan probably 
occupied the northern portion of the present district of Chust. 
Jidghil is mentioned as one of the sources of the Parak stream, 
i.e, the Chirchik**; the district of Jidghil evidently corresponds 
to the Chotkal valley, which at that time was reckoned in 
P'arghana; the name Ardlankath. as we shall see farther on, was 
borne also by one of the towns situated between the Parak and 
Ilaq streams, /. r. between the Chirchik and the Angrcn \ From 
Kasan to Ardlankath in Farghana was one day’s march'*’, or two 
stations 

Macidisi"^ reckons forty towns and villages in P'arghana with 
cathedral mosc[ucs; in his enumeration of the towns he quotes 
thirty-one names, these being divided, excluding the capital, into 
three categories: District of Miyan-riidan (Nasrabad, Minara, 
Kanjad, Shikit. Zarkan, Khayrlfim, Bashbashan, Ushtiqan, Zan- 
daramsh (or Zandarami.di) and Uzgandk District of NasyatUsh, 
Quba, Barang. Marghinan, Rishtan. I Wankath and Kand), and 164 
District of Waghiz (Bilkand, Kasan, Bab, Charak, Asht k Tubkar, 

‘ /\V/. /U\ Snmarhafid prerj., iv, pt. iv, p. 49. A moie delailc<^ account is f^dvtn 
hy A. Jirianov in Prot. Turk, kmzh , iv, pp 14J sq.; the fortress of Mojjh consists 
of three small s<juares, 500, 2 ,ocjo, and ’..lOo square saihens respectively (approximately 
6 .icrcs or nearly hectares in alR. Ka>.in is mentioned by the Chinese under the 
name of K’O'sai (Ch.avanncs, Pc>cununts 148"): it is luobably to the same town 
that the statement of tlie c.arlier work Pci-ski refers (Russian translation by lakinth, 
in. 186), that the capital ol Farj^hana a circumference of 4 li ^about a mile) only. 

Cf. abso my .trticle “ harphana^’ in the Euiyc. of Plxim, 

* Jaquhi llistcriaf, ii, 478. Bi^l. vd. 294. 

PihL Geoip. ^Irak., i, J46-7 ; ii, 405. 

* /di(/.^ ii, 388. The readinjj Turk ado]ite(i by de Gotje is erroneous, and the 
name should lx? spelt lor (Parak); the name Parak is mentioned as late 

as the sixteenth century fPiiflk/t-i English trans,, p. n6: 'Abdailah-Namah, 

M.S. Af, Mus. 574 age, f. 253 a and freq.; cf, my review of Vyatkin’s Maferia*'/ 
m Zapiski, ifc., xv, 0.^3, and my Oroshmie Turkesiaua, p. Chirchik ii, the 

diminutive of Chir; this name appears for the hrst Umc in the history of TimOi; 
cf. tdiJ. 

" Ibid., i, 345; ii, 3^^5» 404. ii. 405. " IHJ.. i, 346. 

* Ibid., iii, a6i, 271, ^ Is still in exi-tcncc. 
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Awal, Dijarkard, Nawqad-Miskan, Bigan, Tiskhan (?) \ Jidghil, 
Shawdan). The author evidently wished to place in the first 
category the towns situated between the Naryn and the Qara- 
Darya,in the second the towns in the southern part of Farghana, 
and in the third the towns in the province north of the Syr- 
Darya. Some of his locations are undoubtedly erroneous, as is 
shown by his placing Ushtiqan and Zandaramsh in the first 
category and Awal and Miskan in the third. Of the towns 
which are not mentioned by the earlier geographers some parti¬ 
culars arc given about the following^: Nasrabad, a large town 
with dense gardens, was built by some prince (probably Ahmad 
b. Asad) for his son Nasr. Near Ranjad there was much arable 
land ; a fine cathedral mosque was situated amidst the cobblers’ 
bazaar. Tiskhan was a large and populous town ; the cathedral 
mosque was situated in the bazaar of the dealers in cotton goods. 
Zarkan was a town of medium size, with many rice fields and 
abundant irrigation; at the gate of the cathedral mosque there 
was a shady garden. Bashbashan was a large town; the gate 
of the cathedral mosque opened on a square. Istakhri and 
Ibn Hawqak' mention also the town of Barab or I'arab on the 
Syr-Darya, SanVanl and ^’aqut■* that of \'adhukhkath (in Vaqut 
Yadhakiikath) without indicating its situation. In no district of 
Transoxania did single villages occu])y so remarkable an area as 
in Farghana ; one village sometimes .stretched out over an entire 
day's journey "’. The province was renowned for its mineral 
riches ; near Akhsikath, at Naijad and elsewhere there wc re gold 
and silver mines; near Sukh there were cjuicksilver workings, 
and in Upper Nasya mines of tar, asbestos, gold, silver, turquoise, 
iron, copper, and lead ; finally, Farghana was one of those few 
165 provinces in the Muslim | dominions where sal ammoniac^' was 
obtained (near Czgand, according to the author of the Jahan- 
Namah '). 

7 'he town of Khojend (Khujanda) ^ which w;ts in later times 
occasionally reckoned in h'arghana, formed in the tenth century 
an inde])endcnt administrative unit; a “ prince (malik) of Khu- 

^ On p). 262 spelt ; on p. 271 ; the name should perhaps l)c read 

'Atashkhan, i. e. Temple of the Firc-worshippers . 

* Bihl. Ctiog. Arab., iii, 271-2. * IHd,, i, 347; ii, 406. 

^ .Sam'^nl, i.v. ; Yaqut, iv, 1014. The name is probably only a mis¬ 
spelling lor mcntioncrl by the two authors elsewhere ;Sam‘ani, j.r. ; 

V&qul, 1, 524 ; .Sam'anI says that it was a village " in Isfijib or .ShAsh”). VVe know 
from Ibn Khurdadhbih that it was situated <) fart, north-east of UfIjAb, on the way 
to Taraz. For further details cf. my Otihit^ O'r., p. 9. 

^ BibL Gecf:. Arab., i, 333-4; h/ 39 t“.v * ii, 397 8; cf. i, 334. 

* Ttjcis, p. 8f. Cf. also the statements above (n. 161) on the coals and industry of 
Faigh^a. 

* Bibf. Arab., i, 333; ii, 391-2; iii, 272, 
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janda”^ is also mentioned in the pre-Muslim period, though he 
seems to have been dependent on the prince of Farghana. 
Khojend was one of the large towns of Transoxania, with a 
citadel, shahristiin, and rabad ; in the citadel was the prison, in 
the shahristan the cathedral mosque, in the rabad, in the centre 
of a square, the palace. The town was famed for its vineyards 
and gardens; the population was so large that the produce of 
the neighbouring fields did not suffice for its needs, and corn for 
the town had to be imported from Farghana and Ushrusana. 

In the centre of the town flowed an ariq, taken off not, probably, 
from the Syr-Darya, but from the Khoja Baqirghan As we 
have seen, the town of Kand was also included in the province 
of Khojend. 

Almost the whole area between Samarqand and Khojend 
(184 miles by the present highway) was included in the province 
of Ushrusana or Sutrushana'^ The Arabic geographers give us 
several itineraries for this journey. According to Istakhrl * the 
journey from Samarqand to Khojend took eight day.s, the inter- 
inecliale stations be ing Barkath ’ (Abarkath). Sa‘d rabat, Burna- 
madh, Zainin, Sabat, Arkand, and .Shawkath The journey 
between lk"irkath (which, as wc have seen, was four farsakhs from 
Samarcjand) and Burnamadh is somewhat differently described 
by Ibn Khurdadhbih and Oudama”^: by their accounts the road 
led from Jkiikath through the (Jatwan steppe to Khushufaghn 
(four farsakhs), thence through a mountainous locality to Burna¬ 
madh (five farsakhs), and then through steppe to Zamln (four 
farsakhs). From this it is evident that Khushufaghn lay some¬ 
what south of the present Yany-Kurgan station, and that it was 
from this point, j and not from Jizak, that the road at that period i66 
blanched oft to the east, across mountain and steppe, to Zamin. 

I he road through Sa d rabat, of which Istakhri speaks, probably 
ran farther south. According to Istakhri it was between Barkath 
and Sa‘d rabat, near the Abu Ahmad rabat, that the road to 
Sliash 'liiK Dizak (jizak) branched off from the Farghana road; 
on this road a ])oint Oatwiln-diza is mentioned \ at a distance of 
one day’s journey from Barkath, which is probably identical with 
Khushufaghn, On the journey between Barkath and Dizak it 
was possible to halt also at Kharqana instead of at Oatwan-diza; 

‘ Tabaii, ii, 1459. ' Oro^hauc Turk., \\ 1.^6. 

^ The old spelling SutrGshana, known from Chinese sources, is found al^o in many 
MSS, readings in tenth-ceniuiy works ; cl. Ibii Hawijal, p. 379 * h; the rumansk) 

MvS. has the same reading , vf my Oroshem.’ Tur\' ^ p. lof. 

♦ BtM. Gec^f. Arnh., i, 334-5. ® Cl. aWty p. 94. 

* MaqdisI {BibI, Arah,^ iii, 343) rtrkons only one day’s journey from Sabat 

to Shiwkath. Ya'qubi vii. 394) also says that the journey from Samarqand 

to Khojend was made in seven days. 

’ Bibl, Gcog, Arab f vi, 30, 156. 
i, 336. 
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froni KharqSna it was reckoned nine farsakhs to Samarkand, five 
to Dizak, and nine to Zamln k 

Between Zamln and Khojend there were also several roads. 
From Sabat^ it was possible to proceed ^ to Khojend via Arkand 
or Rukund (three farsakhs from Sabat) and Galilk-Andaz (three 
farsakhs from Rukund and four from Khojend). There was also 
a road^ from Zamin to Kurkath vta Khawas (seven farsakhs 
from Zfimtn and six from Kurkath). The villages of Zamin. 
Sabat (Savat), Khawas (Khavast), Rukund, Kurkath and 
Galuk-Andaz have preserved their names to the present day. 

The chief town of Ushrusana, Bunjikath (probably for Panji* 
kath) lay off these roads. According to Ibn Khurdadhbih and 
Qudama the way lay from Sabiit two farsakhs over the plain 
c'uid then still another five along the river that flowed from the 
town ; on both sides of the road were mountains covered with 
villages. As I have had occasion to remark elsewhere', this 
information authorizes us to take as the remains ol the capital 
of Ushrusana the ruins of Shahristan (sixteen miles south-west 
167 of Ura-tubc) ^ These | ruins were surveyed by me in 1894 \ 
and afterwards described in greater detail by P. S. Skvarsk}'^*’. 
In the tenth century^' the town contained as many as loxcc 
male inhabitants; it was composed of a citadel, shahristan, 

* Ai iih., li, 40;,. 

* From /Jkmin to Sabat , ju, 34; rcvkorts 2 jirnci, 

Ifttakhri (JhJ., i, 343), 3 f.irs., Ihn Knurd.Kihf/ih, Ir>i) 1 .uph ai.d 'itid., 

V, 33S; vi, at, i^S , 2 fars. In the oj)iniou of Sk\ar*)ky I'yestnii', <>ct. 

1S96, p. 50. ibis Sahat is perhaj-s identical not \\i{h the vtatiun <d' the "line 

name but with the villaj^c ol Kki-Sabnt, ei^dil miles farther m-ii;,. 

BidL Gecj^. Ara'>., v, 33.S; vi, 15S. Kurkath i. otiI\ a cor., coup, of p.e ed itor 

'^text, p. aoj*, note d,; the MS. has Jc.S^, il.c same as i.j F'takini, 

P* where de Goeje himself - note e rigiiily identilic*' the tovvtj with ja 3 ^('thc 
reading is given as xSj in <d«<h»na. Kugunt (su K meniiomd as a village nurlh 
of Lra-Tul)e by A. Kushnkevitcl. in the of the Kussian Gcc>g. Sue., iv, j). 315 

and map). The same village is mentioned as Kiigim 'by N!uh. Wat a Karrainngl, 

I uhfat al-Khani, MS. As. Mus. OnSj b, f. 150 b, 1 lie di>tancc Ixrtwccu Sabat and 
Kurkath is more considerable. 

^ Arab., i, 343; ii, 3S2; vi, 2a 

In Maqdisi ybid., iii, 365) Kunlkalh. 

' 21, 159. According to Ktakhri (ibid., i, 343 it was three farsakhs 

from Sabat to Bunjtkaih. ’ Sredneaz. VytAnik, June 1S96, p. 32. 

The more popular opinion, already expressed by Babur (cd. Beveridge, f. S b, 
trans. p. 17^, identifies it with Ura-lnbe itself, and the same view 1$ strongly mainuincrl 
by the modem explorer J. Gastagni^ and hU fcllow>meii)bers of tnc Turkestan 
Archaeological Circle ; cf. their ProL xx, 32 .vq., 159 sq. The modern Ura-tuU, like 
the ^cient capiUl of I shrOsana, has a gate called Gate of NGjkath (iW,. p. 33). 
But It isdifftcuU to bring this view into agreement with the statement quoted above 
that the road ran along the river for five iarsakbs between tnountainji, 

* Cf. tny (Hchet, pp. 75-6. 

Sredntaz. Vyettnik, Oct 1896, PP»47-5». 

" Bihl. Gtog. /Irai., i, 3*6-7; ii, 379-jK>; iii, *77. 
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through which ran the river, and rabatj. The citadel, according 
to MaqdisI, was outside the shahristan (Ibn Hawqal’s text is 
somewhat ambiguous here). The prison was situated in the 
citadel, the cathedral mosque in the shahristan, the bazaars partly 
in the shahristan and partly in the rabad, the palace in the rabad 
on crown property. The shahristan had two gates, the Upper and 
Tovn gates ; the rabad had four: Zamin Gate, Marsmanda Gate, 
Nuj'cath Gate, and Kahlabad Gate. The diameter^ of the wall 
of the rabad was approximately one farsakh ; the buildings were 
of clay and wood. The town was supplied with water by six 
watercourses derived from a common source at a distance of 
half a farsakh from the town ; the names of these watercourses 
were Sinn (which flowed through the shahristan), Burjan, Majan, 
Sankjin, Kuyjan, and Sanbukjan; there were many mills on 
them. 

The second largest town in Ushrusana was Zamin ^ situated 
on both banks of a river near its point of issue from the moun¬ 
tains. Close by it was the old town, which in the tenth century 
had alreidy been abandoned by its inhabitants; the new town, 
which was called also Sarsanda, had no walls. The bazaars 
were on both sides of the river and interconnected by small 
bridges: the cathedral mosque w^as on the right of the road 
leading to Samarqand, i.e, to the north of the high road. 

The third town, Uizak or jizak'*, was in the plain, in the district of 
I'aknan, tnd w’as noted as one of the rallying-points of Warriors 
for the Faith,” fur whom many rabats and khans had been built; 
among inese is specially mentioned the rabat of Khudaysar. 
built by Afshin, one farsakh from the town. 

The lenriining towns of Ushrusana were all much of a size ; 
the sites of the followingarc indicated. Nujkath, two farsakhs 
south-east o"Kharqana, | i.e. in the western pari of the province; 168 
FagliKMlh, three farsakhs'*’ from Bunjikath on the road to 
Khojend ; Ghazaq, two farsakhs from F'aghkath and six from 
Khojend; A\sy«lnikat or Arsubanikatnine farsakhs from Bun¬ 
jikath on the frontier of F'arghana, Khisht in the mountains near 


* Or circuin^i rcice (so Ibn llawcjal, 5S0, 2\ 

^ Accoi to Vlaqdisl by six watercourses as well as a laigc river. ’ 

^ Bid.'. AtaO., ii, .^So-i; iii, 277. 

• ML i, 327 ; i, 343“4- 

* According to im Hawqal ^idul^ ii, 404) nine fars., which is rather improbable. 
Kaghkalh vind Clhizaq arc probably identical with the towns of tlaza and Baga 
mentioned in the listory ol Alexander of Macedon (cf. Lerch in Berezin’s A'uxsian 
hncyclof^i^tdic Did'onary^ sect, iii, vol. i, p. 578). The site of Faghkath (in Istakhri, 
m one imssage, p. 326, Waghkath) is probably occupied by the present village of 
Vagnt, whose inlmbtnnls are regarded as the descendants of king KasMasib (Gushtasp); 
cf. Srtdmai. f yestnk, Oct. 1896, p. 50. YaqUt (iii, 797) places Ghazaq in Farghana, 
on the autlrority of 5 am‘ini (r. v. 

• Bid/. Geog. Artb.f lii, 265; cf. below, p. 176. 
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the silver mines ^ i, e. in the north-west part of the province. On 
the whole urban life was but little developed in Ushriisana; the 
province came less under the influence of the Arabic culture 
than the others and necessarily therefore preserved for a long^er 
time the peculiar features of the old Aryan aristocratic organiza¬ 
tion. According to Ya^qubi^ there were as many as 400 fortifi¬ 
cations in Ushi usana, probably, that is, castles of the dihqans; 
Ibn Hawqal and Maqdisi on the other hand, enumerate a whole 
list of districts in which there was not a single town. There 
were many forts and villages in the Buttam mountains,/.^, in 
the province of the Upper Zarafshan, whfch was also reckoned 
in Ushrusana, although at one time Buttam apparently brmed 
a separate province; Ibn Khurdadhbih speaks of it as an 
independent tributary unit; in one passagehe even mentions 
a “prince (malik) of Buttam.'’ It is possible that Maismanda 
(in Ya'qub!' Arsmanda), the exact position of which is not 
indicated, was one of the towns in this district. Ibn HawqaU 
tells us that the town was built on the bank of a bro.id river, 
covered in winter with thick ice; owing to the cold climate vine 
growing and horticulture were not possible here, but th: inhabi¬ 
tants engaged with complete success in the cultivation cf cereals 
and laying out of flower beds; there was, moreover a well- 
attended fair held here evciy month, and the cathedral mosque 
was near the bazaar. 

169 Among the districts in which | there were no towns at all those 
of Maskha (probably Mascha, in Babur Macha) and Burghar 
(see below, p. 182) undoubtedly lay in the Upper /Zarafshan 
region. The Arabic term Burghar is probably a mutilatioii of 
Parghar or Farghar (compare Bunjikath and Panjikith, Ouwa- 
dhiyan and Qabadhiyan, &c.). We have here, to all appearances, 
the same word as in the ancient name of Kchi-Surkhab (cf. 
above, p. 68); the same word is preserved in the j resent name 
of the Falghar district. According to ikibur ' tSe boundary 
between Macha and Palghar passed somewhat below the village 
of Ubburdan, which is still in existence. To the same locality 
may probably be assigned the district of Mink (in Yx'qubi Mank), 
where, according to Ibn HawqaP'*, the fortress cf Afshin was 
situated, and where Qutayba fought “ the wearers of black gar¬ 
ments ; ” on this latter event we find no infor'nation in the 


^ />V/V. lii, 378. 

^ Sredneaz, Vyatnik. June 1806, p. xi, 

^ Ibid., ii, 583; iii, 265-6. 

Ibid.., 29. ’ Ibid., vii, 294. 

® Ed, Ilminski, p. 131; ed. Bevend^^e, 
Bahir, p. loi. 

Bibl. Geog. Arab., ii, 383-4. 

“ In I^laknri OW., i, 328) it is stated on 
Afsbln.” 


^ nm. Gfog. A ah., \ji, 294. 

•' //W., vi, 27. 

^ Ibid., ii, 381-3; cf. also lii, 278. 
f. 99, trails, p. 132; Iirskine, Memoirs of 


r that here Qutayba “ ought and besieged 
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historians. The villages of Jankakath and Suydak, which seem 
to have been in the same district, were the original home of the 
family of Abu s-Saj Dlwdad, the founder of the dynasty of 
Sajids of Adharbayjanh Near Mink and Marsmanda was 
obtained the material for the iron weapons which were manu¬ 
factured in Farghana and exported to all the provinces as far 
as Baghdad. In addition to this, there were in the Buttam 
mountains gold, silver, vitriol, and sal ammoniac workings; 
Istakhri and Ibn Hawqal'^ describe with a fair amount of detail 
the method of obtaining the latter, and their description fully 
coincides with the accounts of modern travellers ^ 

To the north-cast of Ushrusana, on the right bank of the Syr- 
Darya, were the provinces of Ilaq and Shashh which formed 
geographically one indivisible whole k B^^Ilaq was understood 
the valley of the river Angren (properly Ahangaran), by Shash 
the valley of the river Parak (Chirchik), which had two sources; 
one flowed from the Biskam mountains, the other from the 
district of Jidghil (Pskem and Chotkal). Near the mouth of 
the Angren was the town of Banakath, j near the mouth of the 170 
Chirchik the town of Najakath; the distance between them 
amounted to three farsakhsBanakath, according to Maqdisfs 
account \ had no walls: the cathedral mosque was near the 
bazaar; the inhabitants were noted for their turbulence. As is 
well known, Banakath was destroyed by the Mongols and rebuilt 
under Timur, who called the town Shahrukhiya in honour of his 
.son. The ruins of Shahrukhiya are on the right bank ol the 
Syr-Darya, at the mouth of the Gijigen valley, through which 
flowed the left channel of the Angren ’; a little below it lie the 
ruins of old Banakath. 

Two roads led from Ushrusana to the Chirchik valley, one 
from Khawas (or Khavvasl, the other from Dizak. By the road 
from Khawas the Syr-Darya was reached four farsakhs above 
Banakath ; on the way from Banakath to the Chirchik the towns 
of Kharashkath (one farsakh from Banakath, and the second 

* .S. Jjinc-T’oole, 7 /te MohammaJan I'lyua^iks^ p. 126. 

* Bibl. Aroi.^ i, 327-8; ii, 3-S2-3. 

Tomaschek, SoyhMami, S. 24. 

* The local spelhnt; was undoubteoly Chach, as the district and chief town are 
often called by Pi r i.in writers. Arabic ^ often represents the sound r/2, cf. my 
Orosheni: Turkestana, p. 139. 

* BihL Gccj,\ Arab., i, 332-3. The name Ilan is not found either in the l^hincsc 
sources or in the nairatives of the Arab conquest; in pre-Muslim times the district 
must have been politically united with Chach. Cf. my Oroshnne Turkestana, p. 142. 

* Bibl. Geo^. Arad., ii, 3SS. 

i, 345. 8 iii, 277. 

* Sndnyaya Aziya^ article of L. T. Smirnov, Tashkent, 1S96, p. 134. Ct. now 
abo the description of the ruins by J. Castap,n^ in Protok. Turk, kruzh., xviii, 112 sq., 
with ma|)S and views. 

Bibl. Gtog. Arab., vi, 156. In Mnqdisi {ibid., iii, 342) 2 drives. 
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largest town in Shash) and Khudaynkath Lady’s Town,” one 
farsakh farther on) are mentioned; the left bank of the Chirchik 
was reached at the town of Jinanjkath^ (four farsakhs from 
Banakath and two from the bank of the Syr-Darya). Jlnfinjkath, 
like Banakath, had no walls The road from Khawas here 
joined that from Dizak. The distance from Dlzak to the mouth 
of the Chirchik ^ was traversed in three days (the intermediate 
stages in the steppe being FIusayn*s well and Humayd’s well); 
farther on the Christian (probably Nestorian**) village of Wmkard 
was passed. From Istakhrls statement' that Jmanjkath was on 
the road from Wlnkard to Binkath it might be concluded that 
Winkard also was on the left bank of the Chirchik, or more to 
the south, before crossing the Syr-Darya. The following remarks 
were made by the late N. S. Lykoshin in a private letter to me 
(dated 13/14 April, 1896): “With reference to the ancient 
Christian village on the left bank of the river Chirchik, near its 
171 estuary, I have heard tales from our natives, | who call the ruins 
of this village Ulja-kend, and refer to literary evidence that 
Christians (tersa) lived there at one time or another.’^ Since 
then, however, Vyatkin has shown that Uljakant or Unjakant is 
the same as Najakath^ It is more probable that Winkard, 
which Ibn Hawqal distinguishes from the river of Shash (i.e, 
the Syr-Darya) as one of the boundaries of the cultivated area of 
Shash, and mentions later on (p. 599) as a place to which 
travellers came after crossing the steppe (nothing is said about 
crossing the river), was situated to the south of the Syr-Darya, 
where the remains of ancient irrigation canals have been found; 
the strip of cultivated land south of the Syr-Darya and north of 
the steppe may have been incorporated in Shash ^ 

Near Jinanjkath the Chirchik was crossed to Shutuikath or 
Ushturkath'^ (“Camel-town”), the third laigcst town in the 
province ^ From Qudiima's statement (“ If the river is crossed, 
then the town of Shuturkath is on the left ”) it might be concluded 
that it was situated below jinanjkath, which however is hardly 
probable. According to Istokhri^^ it was three farsakhs from 
Khudaynkath to Shuturkath. In all probability Shuturkath was 
situated not far from the present Iski-Tashkent, perhaps on the 


' BihL Gecg, Arab,y i, 344-5; vi, «56. 

- Ibid.^ ill, 277. 3 //>/</., i, 336. 

* Ibid., li, 384. ft ibid,, i, 345. 

Prcick. lurk, kntzh., v, 156 sq. 

' 'Fhe late Karavayev may have been right in identifying Wmkard with Ururabai 
Mirza fcf. hi# b<x)k Golodttaya Sup^ and my review of it in Zapiski, xxiii, 414). 

* Bibl. Geos- •Arab,, vi, 20. ® Ibid, ii, 389. 

Jbid,,v\, 156. The word however, is insertetl in the text# only on the 

editoF# conjecture {ibid., vi, 204). Hie MS. has (?). 

« ibid,, i, 344. 
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site of those ruins which, in Evarnitsky’s description \ lie 
" opposite the village (qishlaq) of Kirshaul, to the east of Iski- 
Tashkent, and extend about eight versts along the bank of the 
river and about two or three versts westward to the steppe/' 
According to Maqdisi'^ the town was fortified and there were 
fine covered bazaars (timat) in it. The distance between Shutur- 
kath and Binkath, the capital of Shash, was traversed in one day^. 

On this road are mentioned the towns of Danfaghankath (two 
farsakhs from Shuturkath), Zalthikath-^ (one farsakh farther on), 
and Banunkath"’ (three farsakhs from Shuturkath). From 
Banunkath to Binkath was two farsakhs; Zalthikath also was 
two farsakhs from Binkath, and must consequently be either 
identical with Banunkath, or else situated close to it. Thus it 
is quite possible that Binkath w'as on the site of the present 
Tashkent. 

The town of Binkath'^ was surrounded by two lines of walls, 
of which the outer line had seven gates (the spelling of their 
names is doubtful), and the interior line ten gates'^ (the more 
remarkable of their names being Gate of the Amir, Gate of the 
Street of the Khaqan, and Gate of the Castle of the Dihqan). 

The shahristan | had three gates (Abu'l-Abbas, Kish, and 172 
Junayd), the citadel two, of which one gave on the shahristan, 
the other on the rabad. The palace and prison were in the 
citadel, the cathedral mosque outside but close to it, the bazaars 
partly in the shahristan, but chiefly in the rabad. The length 
and breadth of the town from side to side of the outer walls was 
approximately one farsakh. In the town and its neighbourhood 
there were many gardens and vineyards. 

As regards the road from Khojend to Binkath (Tashkent), 
till latterly the mountain roads were of greater importance than 
the present road through the steppe. Maqdisi reckons one 
day^s journey from Binkath to ‘‘ the silver mine,” and as much 
from the mine to Khajistan, which was situated, as we have seen, 
on the road from Khojend to Akhsikath. In any case, these 
stages were very long'’, as Ibn Khurdadhbih and Qudama^^‘ 
reckon seven farsakhs from Binkath to the mine and eight from 

' ruUvoJiiei' pc Srei/nei Aztt\ Tashkent, 1893, p. 149. 

* Dil>l Arao., ni, 

» JHJ., 111.'342. * >. 344 - 

® /W.,vi, JO. 

^ Jbid.^ li, 386-7; iii, 276. In the historians the name of the ancient capital of 
Shiish, Taibantl, is often met with (cl. Bclailsori, p. 421). It is not mentioned by the 
'H^eographcrs. 

’ According to Maqdisi only eight. 

* BUL Geez Arad,f iii, 342. 

’ Ya'qObi vii, 294) reckons five days journey from Fargh^a to Shash and 

four days* fiom Khojend to Shash. 

BM Gicz* Arab.^ vi, 20, 159. 
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the mine to Khajistan. In Qudama vve find a description of 
another road to the Angren valley; according to his description, 
from Khojend it ran along the river (Syr-Darya) to some ruins 
known as ‘‘the place of the observatory** (mawdi‘ al-Marsad), 
thence two farsakhs to the castle of Muhinan, situated “ near the 
mouth of the river of the silver mine,’* t.e. the Angren or one of 
its southern arms. In the first case (the road from Khajistan) 
there is no doubt that the reference is to the road through the 
Kendir-davan pass. “ The mine of Shash '* is frequently men¬ 
tioned on coins even of the ‘Abbasid period ; the Persian name 
of this locality, as de Goeje has already noted \ was Kuh-i sim 
(literally “ silver mountain *’); a village of Kuh-i sim is mentioned 
in Istakhri ^ and was apparently situated south of the Angren, 
probably opposite the present village of Ablyk. 

To determine the position of Tunkath, the chief town of Ilaq, 
is a matter of great difficulty. The description of the road 
between Tunkath and Binkath has come down to us in a muti- 
3 lated conditionand the distance from Tunkath to Khojend | or 
to the silver mine is not indicated in any source. \Vc know 
only that Tunkath was situated on the Angren; in view of this, 
de Gocje*s interpretation, according to which the distance from 
Binkath to Tunkath was eight farsakhs, may be accepted. 
Tunkath'^ was half the size of Binkath, but consisted nevertheless 
of citadel, shahristan, and rabad; the palace was in the citadel, 
the cathedral mosque and prison near it, the bazaars partly in 
the shahristan and partly in the rabad. 

On its northern side the cultivated strip of the Chirchik was 
bounded by a wall, stretching from the Sablik or Saylik*' 
mountains to the bank of the Syr-Darya, and built for protection 
from the raids of the Turks, evidently during the period of Arab 
dominion, before the Samanid conquest of Isfijab, />. before 840. 
Ibn Hawqal^' ascribes the construction of the wall to ‘Abdallah 
b. Humayd b. Thawr; the personage in question is possibly 
‘Abdallah b, Humayd b. Qahtaba, who governed Khurasan for 
five months in 776 after the death of his fatherBeyond the 
w^all began the Qalas steppe ; on going a di.stance of one farsakh 
into the steppe a fosse was reached, which also stretched from 
the mountains to the Syr-Darya. The remains of the wall have 
been preserved to the present day in the shajx: of a mound, 
which, like the mound at Bukhara, is called by the natives 

' Geo^. Arad,, vi, 27 (text). /did,, i, 333, 345. 

^ /did., 1, 344; ii, 404. * Ibid., ii, 3SS-9; iii, 377. 

® Sredmaz. Vyestnik, June i8<)6, p. ^7. 

* IHhL Gto^, Arab., li, 3H8. 

^ Hamzah IspahaneDsis, ed. (^ouwaldt, text, p. 331, trans. p. 173. Gardizi (MS. 
Bodl., f. 94; Camb. MS., f. 75 b) also says that *Abdaliih governed the province after 
the death of his father till the end of A. u. 139. 
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Kempir-duval ^ Wall of the Old Woman '*). As yet a survey 
has been made only of the western section of the mound, twenty- 
four miles in length, from the heights near the ariq of Bossu to 
the village of Jaldama; the natives used even to say that ‘'the 
mound crosses to the left bank of the Syr-Darya, and stretches 
through the Hunger-Steppe to the town of Jizak;’ but these 
tales have not been verified. Whether any remains of the eastern 
part of the wall have been preserved is unknown. The fosse 
mentioned by Ibn Hawqal is undoubtedly identical with the 
“steep-sided and deep” ravine of Bossu ariq; behind the ravine 
“ begins a hilly steppe, intersected by two channels of the Keles 
river.” It is very probable that, in spite of the difference in 
spelling, the Arabic name of the Qalas steppe is identical with 
the name of the river Keles. | 

From the statements of the Muslim geographers it is evident i 
that the wall reached the bank of the Chirchik near the town of 
Jabghiikath^ (properly “Town of the Jabghu;” jabgliQ or 
yabghu being a well-known Turkish title), two farsakhs above 
Binkath; in former times the military forces of the province 
were concentrated here. The situation of Jabghukath probably 
corresponded to the former fortress of Niyazbek. 

The number of towns in Shash and Ilaq, in contrast to Ushru- 
sana, was extremely large; Istakhrl ' enumerates twenty-seven 
in Shash (Maqdisi*^ thirty-four), and fourteen in Ilaq (Maqdisi 
seventeen). We cannot always fix with exactness the spelling of 
the names of these towns, neither have we exact data with regard 
to their position A To the north of the Chirchik and lying 
between it and the wall w'crc, besides those towns already men¬ 
tioned, the towns of Khatunkath (/.r. “ Lady’s Towm,” two 
farsakhs from Ihnkath), Barkilsh (three farsakhs from Khfitun- 
kath), and Khargankat (four farsakhs east of Khatunkath). In 
the general list of towns Khargilnkat is, perhaps in error, included 
in Ilaq. On the left bank of the Chirchik there w^as also the 
town of Kankiaq, at a distance of one farsakh from Khudaynkath. 
The description of the main road between Binkath and Tunkath 
has come down to us in somewhat contradictory and mutilated 


‘ Sndny^yu .‘Izh a, Tashkent, 1S96, pp. panicle of E. T. Smirnov). 

Acoonlin^^ to ‘Judama y/r*zA, vi, 157) it was two farsakhs Irom 

Rinkath to “the militaiy station on this side of the wall/’ In the Tumansky MS. 
f, 24 b) there is mentioned “ Jabi;hukath, a pretty little town, wheie in ancient times 
there was the military camp of Chach (Shash)/’ According to Ispikhri (34.^) 
tw'o fais. iiom Binkath to Jabghukath. which was situated on the bank of the Chirchik. 
» Geo^i:. i, .328-32. 

^ iii, 264-5. 

/M., i, 344-5; ii, 404-5- 

Written itnd 
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redactions ; the following itinerary appears to me to be the most 
probable: 


Binkath 
Nujkath ^ 
Balayan 
Nukath 

175 Banjkhash 
Sakakath 
Tunkath 


1 farsakh 

2 farsakhs 

1 farsakh | 

2 farsakhs 
1 farsakh 
I farsakh. 


Of these towns Nujkath only belonged to Shash, the remainder 
to Ilaq. To the east of the main road are placed the towns of 
Farankath or Faraskad (two farsakhs from Jabghukath), Ba- 
ghunkath (one farsakh from Farankath), and Anudhkath (two 
farsakhs from Baghunkath); in the same locality, at a distance 
of one day’s journey, arc mentioned Kadak, Ghadrank, Kabarna, 
Ghazak (written also Ghazaq), Wardiik and Jabuzan ; all the 
towns mentioned were included in Shash. To the west of the 
main road (north of the Angren), at the same distance, were 
Ashbmghu, Kalashjik, Ardlankath, Biskath, Samsirak, Khumrak, 
and Ghannaj ; of these Biskath (possibly the present Pskent or 
Biskent), Samsirak and Khumrak were reckoned to Ilaq, the 
remainder to Shash ; it is remarkable that even Banakath was 
reckoned to Shash and not to Ilaq. South of the Angren, in 
the area east of Tunkath, were Gharjand, Khash, Dhakhkath or 
Adhakhkath ^ Tukkath or Nukkath"*, and Kuh-i sim; of these 
Gharjand only was reckoned to Shash, the remainder to Ilaq; 
Maqdisl includes Gharjand as well in Ilaq. The towns named 
occupied an area two marches in length, and less than one march 
in breadth. To the west of Tunkath, at a distance of five 
farsakhs. were placed the towns of Arbllakh and Namudhligh in 
Ilaq, Of the towns of Shash enumerated in Istakhri the position 
of one only, Nakalik, is not indicated. Maqdib^i quotes some 
further names, but their pronunciation is very dubious ; it is 
very probable that sometimes one and the same name is given 


' This should probably be read instead of ; if'e latter name does not appear 

in the general list of lownt. According to the Tumansky MS. {f. 34 b. the boatmen 
fkishtiban^) engaged on the Paiak (Chirchjk) and Khashart (Yaksart, i.e, Syr-Darya) 
rivers came from Nojkath. Nujkath was probably situated on the site of the present 
Chirchik station. 

2 Cf. the order in which the towmsof arc enumerated by Iqakhri. 

* Sam^ani {s.v. and ; cf. YiqOl, ii, 717,831) locates Dhakhkath 

in the province of .Sh^h, in the locality of KOdhb^r/fV. river).*’ In his enumeration 
of towns, Sam‘an1 draws no distinction between Sh&sh and Iliq, and even reckons 

Tunkath to Shlsh 's.v ; cf. Yaqiit, i, 900). 

♦ De Goeje {BtN. Oe(^g. Arab., i, 333) is not justified in doubling the identity 
of these names. 
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twice in different forms. Of these names Barskath (in Shash) 
and Shawkath (in Ilaq) are quoted also in Sam'ani's and Yaqut’s 
dictionaries; it is possible that the first | was on the site of the ^ ^ 
present village of Parkent ^ The Zarankath of Maqdisi (in ' 
Shash) perhaps corresponds to Zarkent; as regards the other 
names we have not decided to make any suggestions. Sam‘ani 
and Yaqut ^ name also the village of Shakhakh, without indicating 
its position. 

In the Samanid period the province of Isfijab, i,c. the tract of 
cultivated land on the Aris and its tributaries, was also reckoned 
as part of Transoxania. The actual town of Isfijab, according 
to native tradition, was on the site of the present village of 
Sayram'^ The journey from Shash to Isfijab is differently 
described ; according to Istakhrl*^ the distance was traversed in 
four days, according to Ya'qubIin two. Maqdisi'*' also reckons 
only one day’s journey from Binkath to Gharkard (or Ghuzkard). 
Qudama^ reckons five farsakhs from Jabghukath to Gharkand, 
and four from Gharkard to Isfijab; the latter distance agrees 
also with the distance (two drives) given by Maqdisi. Ibn Khur- 
diidhbih ^ reckons eight miles from the silver mine to the Iron 
Gate, thence two farsakhs to Katak or Kadak, and a further six 
farsakhs to Gharkard. The insignificance of the distances given, 
especially of the first, seems completely incomprehensible. In 
any case, the Iron Gate of Ibn Khurdadhbih, even allowing for 
some mistake on his part, can hardly be identical with the Iron 
Gate of Ibn Hawqak', which was in the Qalas steppe on the 
northern boundary of Shash. According to IstakhvI'® the vabat 
of Anfuran sci'ved as a station in the Qalas steppe between 
Binkath and Gharkard. Between Gharkard and Isfijab also 
there was steppe land. It is possible that Gharkard was on the 
site of Duvana; in any case it should be searched for in the 
locality watered by the Upper Kcles and its tributaries. \ 

The town of Lsfljab^' was a third of the size of Binkath ; in the 177 
tenth century its citadel was already lying in ruins, and only the 
shahristan and rabad remained. The length of the wall of 
the rabad was one faisakh (in circumference). The shahristan 
had four gates: the Nujkath, Farkhan, Shakrana, and Bukhara 
Gates; within it were situated the palace, prison, cathedral 
mosque, and bazaars, amongst which Maqdisi singles out for 
special mention the bazaar of the cotton-weavers. Isfijab was 
to an even greater degree than Binkath a rendezvous for 


^ Cf. Bare-kul and Barkul {I/andbk. of Scmiryechye, 1898, vol. ii, p. 134'). 

^ YaqQt, iii, 265, 

^ The form Saryam iuggested by the local literati is undoubtedly artificial. 

♦ Bibl Arab., i, 345“^ ^ ^ii, 295 * * in» 

’ IHd, Vi, 157, * vi, 20. ® Ibid,, ii, 384. 

Ibid,, i, 336-7. i, 333; ii, -i, 272->3. 
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“Warriors for the Faith,” for whom a large number of raba^s 
(karawansarays) had been built, numbering as many as 1,700, 
according to MaqdisL As everywhere, the rabats were in part 
built by the inhabitants of the large towns for their fellow-citizens 
(we find mention of the rabats of the Nakhshabis, Bukharans, 
and Samarqandians), and in part with money given by certain 
nobles; such was the rabat of Qarii-tagln, who was ruler of 
Balkh under Nasr b. Ahmad ; here was his tomb, and close by 
it the tomb of his son Mansur, who died in 340/951 ^; here too 
was a bazaar, the revenues from which (7,000 dirhams a month) 
were dedicated to the purchase of bread and other food for the 
poor. The edifices of the town were built of clay. 

As included in the province of Isfijab was reckoned the whole 
locality to the east up to and including the valley of the Talas, 
and to the north-west up to Sabran (Sawran). Of the Talas 
valley and the roads between it and Isfijab I have given a detailed 
description elsewhere -; as regards the north-west districts ^ to 
the west of Isfijab lay the district of Kanjida, the chief town of 
which, Subanikath or Usbanikath (in Maqdisi, Arsubanikat), 
was two days' journey from the town of Isfijab \ It was fortified, 
and had a cathedral mosque; the greater part of the buildings 
was in the rabad. Below Kanjida was the district of Barab or 
Farab, occupying an area on both banks of the Syr-Darya less 
than one days journey in length and breadth. Istakhii and 
178 Ibn 1 Hawqal name Kadar as the chief town of the district, and 
locate it half a farsakh from the Syr-Darya. According to 
Maqdisi the chief town had the same name as the district, and 
could muster as many as 70,000 troops (?); the cathedral nio.Kiue 
was in the shahristan and the greater part of the bazaars in the 
rabad ; in the shahristan there were also some shops According 
to the same geographer Kadar was a new town ; the construction 
of a minbar (i.e. a cathedral mosque) in it caused a civil war, 
evidently a struggle between its inhabitants and those of the 
chief town of the district. In view of .such contradictory statc- 

^ Ihn r.l-Athir, viii, 157, 370. 

- Otchet, tfc., pp. 9~io, J5-16. It may be added that the motlern vlUaije of 
Mankent, to the north-east of Chimkcm, 13 already mentioned by Vaqut iv, 671) 
under the nnme Mankalh. 

* Bibl. Geog. Arab., i, 346; ii, 390-Qi, 405; iii, 273-4. 

< In the same district probably were situated the towns of KhOrlfigh and Jumushl&ghQ, 
mentioned in Maqdisi between Isfijab and Subanikath. without any more dehnite 
indication of position. It must, however, be remembered that Maqdisi does not always 
enumerate towns in geographical order, f.g, Wasij is mentioned before Kadar, though 
it was situated below it On JumushlaghQ »ee Oichety p. lo. 

^ The word should evidently be taken here in this sense, as tbe citadel and 

raba^ arc mentioned separately. 

* The word o^i^, often translated ** wineshops,*' means shops of any kind (cf. 
Ya^qabi's description of Bagbdid, Bibi, Gfag, Artib,^ vii, 242, 9, 246. 7, 250, 20). 
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mcnts it is difficult to decide whether Kadar corresponded to the 
later Farab or to Utrar (Utrar)^. The name Utrar is perhaps 
met with already in Tabari*, who mentions among the enemies 
of Ma'mun the prince of the town of Utrar-banda. Of the towns 
of Farab on the left bank of the Syr-Darya were Sutkand 
where there were settlements of Ghuzz and Qarluq Turks who 
had embraced Islam, and Wasij, a small fortified village with 
a cathedral mosque, where there lived “ a powerful Amir,” two 
farsakhs below Kadar. Wasij was the birthplace of the famous 
philosopher Abu Nasr al-Farabi; its fortress was still in existence 
in the twelfth century \ According to Mas‘udi^, the Syr-Darya 
at Farab sometimes flooded an area of over thirty farsakhs 
(which is, of course, an exaggeration); the villages, situated like 
forts on the tops of hillocks, were at such times able to com¬ 
municate with each other only by boat. 

From Kadar it was one march to Shawghar^, a large fortified 
town, with an extensive district and a cathedral mosque near the 
bazaar, and one other short march to Sawran (or Sabran). 
Sawran, as the frontier town facing the Ghuzz | and Kimak 179 
territories, was strongly fortified and surrounded by seven lines 
of walls; the cathedral mosque was in the inner town (shah- 
ristan). The Ghuzz came here for trading purposes, or in order 
to conclude peace treaties. Behind Sawran MaqdisI places still 
another small fortified town, Turar, and in its district the village 
of Zarakh, in consequence of which the town was sometimes 
called Turar-Zarakh. Notwithstanding the resemblance of the 
names the position indicated will not allow of identifying it with 
Utrar. Maqdisi names some further points on the frontier of the 
Turkish territories; of these the large, rich, and fortified town of 
Shaghljan lay on the frontier of the Kimak territories; the 
small town of Balaj and the large town of Barukat were occupied 


* The distances indicated below make it necessary to locate Kad.ir somewhat to the 
north of Utrar. 

‘ Tabari, iii, 815-16. 

^ This reading “milk-town’') has been adopted by us on the ground 

of the Tumansky MS. (Ibn Hawqal in dc Goeje’s edition has .) The ruins 

of Sutkand arc still well known (a mile above Lake Qarakul) and have been described 
by N. Kuduev in r.trkest, 1900, No. 16. should also be read instead 

of Zafar-Namah, ii, 646. 

* Sara‘ani, v, . 

® BibL Geo^. Arab.^ vin, 65; Ma90udi, Le livn de VaverttssetmnL trad, par 
B. Carra dc Vaux, p, 97. 

* Thi« must not be confused with the town of (he same name situated on the road 

to Talas, near the present station of Kuyuk p. 9). Western Shaw*ghar is to be 

identified with Turkestan, as suggested by! e Strange, Lamh c/the East€i‘n Caliphate, 
p. 485. Tlie town was then beside the main road (Maqdisi, p. 274); cf. my Oroshenic 
Turkestana^ p. 147, 


N 
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by Turkmens who had embraced Islam; in both one and the 
other the fortifications were already lying in ruins. In general 
the frontier guard in this locality was confided to emigrants 
from the steppe, who, if Ibn Hawqal is to be believed, fought 
zealously against their heathen fellow-tribesmen. The rich 
pasture lands’* between Farab, Kanjida, and Shash (i.e. to the 
west and south-west of Isfijab) were also occupied by nomad 
Turks who had embraced Islam to the number of about a 
thousand families. 

Below Sawran the Syr-Darya flowed through the steppe in the 
Ghuzz territories. Two days* journey from the estuary and one 
farsakh from the river was situated the town of Yanikant ^ The 
New Town,** called by the Arabs al-Oaryat al-Haditha, by the 
Persians Dih-i Naw ^; in literature frequently and sometimes 
also on coins, the name Shahrkant is met with), the winter resi¬ 
dence of the king of the Ghuzz, now the ruins of Jankent to 
the south of the Syr-Darya, about three miles from the former 
Khivan fortress of Jan Qal‘a, fifteen miles from Kazalinsk^. Not 
far from Yanikant were two other smaller towns, Jand and Khu- 
wara (or Juwara); all three towns were inhabited by Muslims 
(probably traders from Khorezmia and Transoxania), although 
they were in the territories of unbelievers. From Yanikant to 
Khorezmia was reckoned ten days* journey, to Farab twenty 
days^; Gardizi^ describes as well the trade route from Yanikant 
180 into the land of the Kimaks, | to the banks of the Irtysh. In 
times of peace grain was exported to Yanikant from Transoxania 
down the Syr-Darya. According to V. Kallaiu*, the remains of 
Jand are the ruins of Khisht-Qal‘a, in the district of Tumar- 
utkul, sixteen to twenty miles from Perowsk 

The inhabitants of the districts in the lower course of the river, 
thanks to the geographical situation of their country, long pre¬ 
served their independence. The mouth of the river had already 
fallen into the hands of the Muslims in the tenth century, thanks 
to Seljuk®; in the first half of the eleventh century it was ruled 
by Shah-Malik, the enemy of Seljuk’s descendants but his name 
shows him to have been a Muslim. In spite of this, the area 

* On this and other towns sec Bidi. Geo$, Arab., ii, 393. 

^ Otchtt^ pp. 83, 106. 

5 Texts, pp. 79-80 (Kitab at-tawassul); Schefer, Chrest. fers.^ ii, 114 (Texts); 
Nasawi, ed. Houdas, p. 36, trans. p. 6a; Notices et ExtraitSy xiii, 234. 

^ Lerch, ArkkeoLpoytzdkay St. P.. 1870, p. ii. 

* The suggestion made by J. Marquart {Ostturk, Diahktstudun, p* aoi) that 

farsakbs*'should be read instead of “days*' is quite enoneous. The distance is 

mucl) greater, and not too small for twenty days. 

* OUkety pp. 106-7. 

' Cf. Protek, Turk, kruzh,^ v, 16 and 81, and my OroshtnU Turkistamy p. 151. 
Some other identifications made by the same explorer are very doubtful 

* Ibn al-AthIr, ix, 323. • Baihaki, cd. Morley, p. 856. 
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between Jand and Farab was, until the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, considered to be a region of unbelievers. The centre of 
the dominion of the non-Muslim Qipchaqs, as we shall see in 
the third chapter, was the town of Sighnaq \ which was still of 
great importance in the period of Mongol rule; it lay twenty- 
four farsakhs from Utrar, according to Lerch, on the site of the 
present ruins of Sunak-kurgan or Sunak-ata, six or seven miles 
north of the post station of Tumen-aryk^. Between Sighnaq 
and Jand there are mentioned also, in the account of Juchfs 
campaign, the fortresses of Ozgand, Barchinlighkant and 
Ashnas^. tJzgand, on the authority of a sixteenth-century 
writer quoted by Lerch, was in the Qaratu mountains, but this 
interpretation of the text quoted by him is very doubtful^ 
Barchinlighkant was probably nearer to Jand | than to Sighnaq, 181 
as the Khwarazm-shah Takash organized it sometime before the 
definitive subjugation of the latter ^ Of less important points 
the following arc mentioned : Sagh-dara, twenty farsakhs from 
Jand on the bank of the Syr, apparently below the town, as this 
point was reached on the way from Khorezmia^; Khayrabad, in 
the neighbourhood of Jand ; Rabat-Tughanin, one of the chief 
villages in the neighbourhood of Barchinlighkant, and, identical 
with the last, in all probability, the village of Rabatat^ (literally 
“ The Rabats 

^ The name is to be read thus, judging from the spelling in the MSS., besides which 
the first vowel is often inserted. This approaches phonetically the form Sunak much 
more closely than the form Saghaniiq hitherto suggested, though it is by this name of 
Saganak that the ruins are known to the natives. The MSS. give also the reading 
.Sughnaq. The town is already mentioned under this name in the eleventh century, 
Mahmud Ka^hghari, i, 392. 

* I>crch, ArkheoL poyczdka, pp, 11-12. Protok. Turk, kn 4 zh., Feb. 17, 1897, 
suppl,, pp. 7-8. 

In Mano Carpini 'Hakluyt Soc., Extra Ser., i, pp. 76, no, and 152) Ilarchin, 
in Kirakos Parchio, on the Juchid coins (I^rch, Arkhcol, poyczdka, pp, lo-ii). 

Cf. the Chinese transcriptions Ha-eulh-chi-li-han. Ba-eulh-chen (Schefer, Chrest,pers,^ 
ii, 167); in Brctschneider \Med. Pes,, ii, 95 and on the map) Ba-rh*chi-li-han. In 

the Muslim sources the abbieviatcd form is also found (Texts, pp, 135, 151 

(Jamal Qaishi)). The name Barchui is i>erhaps preserved even to-day in Barshin- 
IJarya, one of the channels of IheSyr-Daiya {sk as always in the Kirghiz dialect for ch\ 
mentioned by Kallaur {Prot, Turk, iruzh., v, 83; vi. 77 sq.); unfortunately his 
information about this channel, which he hM not himself visited, is not quite clear. 

* The mistaken identification of this Uxgand with Uzgand in Fargh^a and of 

Ashnas with Shash has led even a modem historian of Islam, 

A. Muller (Jkr Islam, ii, 209), into error, Ashnas must be identified with the ruins 
of Asanas, on the left bank of the Syr-Darya, seventeen miles from the river and 
twenty from the post station of Ikr-kazan (Kallaur, in tfc., v, 14 sq.). 

® Cf. my Oroshenii Turkestami,, p. 131. ^ Texts, p. 74 (Kitab at-tawassul). 

’ Ibid,, p. 41 (Insha). ^ ibid., p. 152 (Jamal QarshI). 

Ibid,, pp. 74-5, 79*80 (Kitab at-tawassul). 



CHAPTER II 


CENTRAL ASIA DOWN TO THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY 

182 Elsewhere^ I have endeavoured to give a general idea of 
the life of the inhabitants of Transoxania immediately before 
the Arab invasion. The principal feature of this life is to be 
found in the domination of the territorial aristocracy (the so- 
called Dihqans), which was not balanced, as in Persia by the 
alliance of throne and altar, by a strong monarchical power 
and the influence of the clergy. The local rulers were only the 
first noblemen; even the most powerful among them were, like 
their subjects, known as dihqans. Mention is sometimes made 
in the Arabic sources of the personal guard of the rulers, the 
shakirs or chakirs ^ (literally “ servants ; but from Narshakln’s ^ 
account of the court of the Queen of Bukhara it is evident that 
this guard was only in the nature of a guard of honour, and was 
formed by the youthful members of the aristocracy, w’ho fulfilled 
this obligation by turns at the court of their rulers, like the sons 
of European knights at the court of their kings and dukes. 

Under such a political organization there could be no question 
of a state religion in the strict sense of the word ; in spite of the 
fact that here, as in Persia, the religion of the ruling class was 
Zoroastrianism, the adherents of the dualistic sects persecuted in 
Persia found a safe refuge in Transoxania. The same liberty 

183 appears to have been enjoyed by | Buddhists and Nestorians. 
The only indication of a struggle between Zoroastrianism and 
Buddhism is contained in Hiuen Tsiang’s account of Samarcjand, 
but the pilgrim’s allusions to the success attending his own 
activities prove that the struggle was not acute In the warfare 
with the Arab invaders, the priesthood, so far as is known, played 

’ NyeskoPko slov ob ariiikoi kultnrye v Sredmi Azii (in Sredmaz, I yes/., Junc 1896). 

Even in Persia the dihq&ns held a po»ition tar above the other inhabitants of the 
villages. Tabari says in his account of the mythological king ManUchahr; ‘*Hc 
appointed a dihqan for each village; he made the inhabitants his servants and slaves, 
clothed them with the clothing of subjection, and ordered them to be obedient to him 
Tabari, i, 454). 

2 Tabari, ii, 1159, ^ Nerchakhv, pp. 7, 8. 

- ZatUki, tyc,, viii, 5 (from Histoite dt la vit dt //toum Thsang^ trad, par 
tan, juiien, p. 59 sq.). 
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no part whatever In the account of the capture of Paykand 
by Qutayba in 87/706 mention is made of a certain one-eyed 
man who incited the Turks against the Muslims, and was evi¬ 
dently a more dangerous enemy to the latter than the leaders of 
the military forces. When he was made prisoner and offered to 
ransom himself at the price of a million (dirhams) not even such 
a sum could tempt the Muslims, who preferred to rid themselves 
for ever of the ruses of an implacable enemyFrom the his¬ 
torian’s account, however, we cannot discover if the influence of 
the one-eyed man on his people was of a religious character. 

We have no data to enable us to solve the question whether, 
as in Persia \ there existed distinctive ranks and classes among 
the aristocracy. In some passages Tabari'* applies to the Central 
Asian nobles the terms which are used to designate the highest 
grades of the Persian aristocracy; but at the same time, as we 
have seen, the word dihqdn designated in the same manner the 
simple landowners and the ruling princes \ The moneyed 
aristocracy, i.e, the merchants enriched by the caravan trade 
with China and other countries, apparently occupied a special 
position. In the account of the emigration of the Soghdians, 
the.se traders are ranked in Tabariwith the “princes” (muluk). 
Narshakhi’s account of the merchants of Bukhara" proves that 
they possessed vast estates, lived in castles, and in their position 
had little to distinguish them from the dihqans. Here, therefore, 
we have to deal with | independent rich people whose interests j 84 
were identical with those of the aristocracy, and not with 
numeious industrial guilds as in the Muslim period. Of any 
antagonism between dihqans and merchants we have no 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately the historians supply us with no material for 
clearing up the organization of Paykand, the Bukharan “city of 
merchants,” and its relations with the Bukhar-Khudat and the 
dihejans of Bukhara ; but the action of the offended father re¬ 
counted by Narshakhi ^ and the enormous number of weapons 
found by the Arabs ^ in Paykand allow of the supposition that 
the same warlike spirit prevailed there as in the other districts of 
Transoxania. The Soghdian custom mentioned by Tabari^® is 
especially characteristic of the manners of the country. Each 
year at Samaiqand a table was .set with food and a pitcher of 

* Only in the account of the conquest of Khorezmia arc priests mentioned by the side 
of dihqau.'i (ahbai, perhaps scribes, in the biblical sense of learned men, Tabari, ii, 1337). 

Tabari, li, 1188. 

'' Ma90udi, Lt$ /Baines d'or, ii, 240. * Tabari, ii, 1137, 1243. 

* Of the special Central Asian titles, that of the Bukharan aristocrats, jarauk, may 
be quoted (Nerchakhy, p. 5). The same title is met with among the Turks (Tabari, 

1613). 

/did ^ li, 1444. " Cf, p. loS above. 

Nerchakhy, p. 43. ' Tabari, ii, 1189, /did,^ ii, 1146. 
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wine for the bravest knight of Soghd. If any other touched the 
food he thereby challenged the claimant to combat, and whoever 
killed his antagonist was acknowledged the bravest hero in the 
land until the advent of the next aspirant. 

The Arabs, therefore, were matched with numerous small 
principalities constantly at war with one another, and with the 
brave, warlike, but utterly unorganized class of knights. Under 
such conditions the outcome of the struggle could not remain in 
doubt. Compared with the local dissensions, civil wars among 
the Arabs themselves, and even the hostility between North and 
South Arab tribes, were of no importance ; even during the 
period of internecine wars the domination of the Arabs in the 
province of Khurasan was not shaken. The victory of the Arabs 
was partly secured by the assistance of the natives themselves. 
A famous law of ‘Omar, according to which none but Believers 
had the right to bear arms, w'as not applied in Central Asia'. 
In their campaigns Qutayba and the other Arab conquerors 
availed themselves of the services of the inhabitants of some 
localities against others. The slowness of the conquest is ex¬ 
plained partly by the fact that the Arabs themselves were satisfied 
for a long time with military booty and tribute, and had no 
intention of making a permanent conquest of the country, and 
185 partly by the struggle with natural | obstacles. In spite of the 
brilliant military qualities of the Arabs, it was impossible that 
the natural conditions of their native land should not have its 
eflfect upon them; if campaigns conducted in the stcp{)es held 
practically no difficulties for them, they became accustomed to 
mountain warfare only with great difficulty, and operated very 
unsuccessfully even in passes that presented no obstacles to 
contemporary armies 

Our information on the progress of the Arab conquests under 
the Umayyads has come down to us only in the shape of semi- 
legendary tales which for a long time were transmitted orally 
and were written down only by later generations. This explains 
the inconsistency and chronological inaccuracy of many of the 
narratives; even as to the date when the Arabs first crossed 
the Amu Darya contradictory accounts have come down to us 

In spite of the doubtful character of some of the facts, the 
tales of the historians enable us to realize fairly clearly the spirit 
of the epoch, and leave no doubt that the conquerors were 


^ Cf. TAlwri, ii, 1693. 

* Cf. the dcsciiption of the struggle l)ctween the Arabs and the Turks in the 
mountains between Kish and Samarqand (Tabari, ii, 1533-44). 

® On the epic character of these tales, cf, Wdlhausen, iJas Arabischi Rde/i, p. 357, 
and my more detailed article in Zapiski, (re,, xvii, 0140 s(|. 

♦ BcUdsori, p, 408; Tabari, ii, 156; Ja’qabi, Ifistmcu^ ii, aSi; Lataifo’l*ma‘arif, 
cd. Jong, p. II. 
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guided only by the desire for booty and glory, and that religion 
was, in the main, of as little importance to them as to the 
defenders of the land. There were cases of personal friendship 
between Arab and native knights ^ Ideals of chivalry were not 
without effect on the conquerors; Qutayba, wishing to inspire 
his warriors, called them the “ dihqans of the Arabs ^ The 
Arab hero Thabit b. Qutba, one of the associates of Musa b. 
‘Abdallah at Tirmidh, enjoyed such esteem among the natives 
that in their mutual dealings they swore by the Life of 
Thabit Like the local rulers, Thabit surrounded himself 
with shakirs (bodyguards), evidently from amongst the natives, 
as these shakirs are mentioned in opposition to the Arabs 

Without pausing on the first Arab invasions of Transoxania, 
undertaken solely for the sake of plunder, we shall endeavour to 
note the most important stages in the history of the Arab con¬ 
quest. 1 After the fall of the Kushan empire (see p. 96) there 186 
was not a single governor or viceroy of a foreign king in the 
land ; nor, in spite of some of our information is it probable 
that Sasanid viceroys ever governed Transoxania. At first the 
Arab governors only made raids into Transoxania, and returned 
annually to their winter quarters in Khurasan, the governor Salm 
b. Ziyad (681-3) being the first to winter across the river 

According to Tabari ‘ the local princes at this period assembled 
each year in one of the towns in the neighbourhood of Khorez- 
rnia^, and promised each other to settle all their disputes by 
peaceful agreement, not to have recourse to military measures, 
and to carry on the struggle with the Arabs with their united 
forces. How far these promises were fulfilled may be seen from 

’ Tabari, ii, 1522. ‘ Ibid.y ii, 1247. Ibid.^ ii, 1152. * Ibid., ii. 1155. 

® To this group is related, besides the narratives of Tabari and Abu Hanifa 
(N(»bb.‘kc, Tabari, pp. 159, 167), Baladhuri’s information (Baladsori, p. 195), according 
10 which king Qubad (or Kawad) (A. D. 48S-531) settled emigrants from Soghd in the 
Caucasus, where he founded the town of It is very probable that this legend 

(which has been rejected also by Maiquart, Erdnshahr. joS, n. 2) was, like many 
others, invented to explain a geographical name. Ibu Khurdadhbih also speaks 
01 the rule of theSas.anids in Ma-wara*annahr {Bibl. Giog. Arab., vi, 14 ; cf. Zhukovsky, 
Ratvaliny Star. Metva. p. 9). According to his statement, one of the four Marzbans 
of KhunUan rulctl in Transoxania, but it is more probable that tne division of 
Khurasan into four Marzbanates corresponds to another division of the country, which 
we meet with again in the Arab period \ibid.y p. 10), and in which Nlshapur takes 
the place of Train*.'xania. Cf. also Erdnshahr. p. 70. 

* Cf. the letter written in 71S by Ghurak, the prince of Samarqand, to the Emperor 
of China, translated by E. Chavannes from the Chinese encyclopaedia, Tsh'c Ju yuen 
Atffi, which states that thirty-five years had passed since the loginning of the struggle 
with the Arabs i^Chavaunes, Documents, 204 sq.). It is evident that the prince 
alludes to the action of Salm, and takes no account of former raids. Cf. also my 
article in Zapiski, ifc.y xvii, 0142. 

Tabari, li, 394. ^ ^ 

^ The town is named, it seems, only in YfAqQbi [BibL Geog. Arab., vii, 299 
In the later geographers we find no mention of it. Of course, it is not the same a> 
the village in Soghd mentioned above (p. 125). 
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the fact that they had to be renewed annually, and also from 
the history of the conquests of Qutayba. 

The civil war which broke out after the death of the Caliph 
Yazid I (683) spread to Khurasan also. The Viceroy Salm b. 
Ziyad, to whom at first all the Khurasanians swore fealty until 
the election of a new Caliph was soon obliged to retire. Bloody 
struggles ensued between the representatives of the various Arab 
tribes, and finally the country fell to the chief of the Qaysites, 
‘Abdallah b. Khazim, who remained the absolute ruler of Khu¬ 
rasan up to 72/691-3, and struck coins, even in gold, with his 
name^ In the year A.H. 73 he was killed by order of the 
Caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik, to whom he had refused to submit. A 
187 few years previously he had sent his son Musa into | Transoxania; 
Musa with a handful of men took possession of Tirmidh, after 
forcing the local ruler to evacuate the town, and remained there 
fifteen years'^ (689-704). During the governorship of Yazid b. 
Muhallab (701-4) Musa was joined by Thabit b. Qutba al- 
Khuza‘1, who enjoyed great popularity amongst the natives. 
Thabit attracted the local princes to his side, thanks to which 
Musa succeeded in expelling all Yazid s tax collectors from 
Transoxania, all the tribute of the country being delivered to 
him ■*. In this way the native princes ceased to be the subjects 
of the legal Arab government, only to pay tribute to the rebel 
leader. Soon after this Musa dispersed a numerous army of 
Turks, Persians, and I^phthalites’*. Having quarrelled with 
Thabit, and consequently with his native allies as well, Musa 
emerged victorious from this danger also. Thabit was killed, 
and the leader of the native princes, Tarkhun, the Ikhshldh of 
Soghd, was obliged to retreat after a bold sortie by Musa‘S. 
Finally, the general ‘Othmaii b. Mas‘ud on instructions from the 
governor Mufaddal b. Muhallab. captured the town in 704 with the 
assistance of the Ikhshldh of Soghd and the prince of Khuttalk 
In this case, therefore, we find the native princes allied with the 
legal Arab administration. 

In the following year 705 (according to other information^ as 
early as 704) Qutayba b. Muslim, a distinguished adherent of the 
famous Hajjaj, came to Khurasan as viceroy. Like his superior 
and director, Qutayba stopped at nothing; by employing craft 
and perfidy where boldness was of no avail, he was the first who 

Tabari, ii, 489. 

* Zapiski^ vi, 229 (coin from the collection of Gen. Komarov). 

^ Tabari, ii. 1150. ♦ Ibid.j ii, 1155, 

^ The mention of the latter cf, also Bcladsori, p. 418) at this f)eriod is 

a unique itatement, which it is difhcnlt to explain. 

* Ibid., ii, 1155-60. 

‘ Tabari, ii, 1162. On the title or name J.J 1 , setibid,, ii, 1040-41 andef. Marqoart, 
ErSnskahr, p. 30a. 

* /bid., ii, 1180. 
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firmly established Arab power in Transoxania. He made use 
of the dissensions between the natives themselves to a marked 
degree. In 705 the prince of Saghaniyan himself called in 
Qutayba against his enemies, the princes of Shuman and Akha- 
run^; in Khorezmia | in 71a Qutayba marched to the protection 188 
of the Khwarazmshah against his younger brother Khurrazadh 
and the rebel dihqans^. In the same year, during the campaign 
against Samarqand, Bokharans and Khorezmians assisted Qu¬ 
tayba with such zeal that Ghurak, the Ikhshidh of Soghd, 
reproached the Arab leader that he was achieving victory only 
by the aid of the “ brothers and kinsmen ** of his enemy During 
the campaign of 713 the inhabitants of Bukhara, Kish, Nasaf, 
and Khorezmia were obliged by Qutayba’s orders to furnish 
20,000 men 

The resounding victories of Qutayba aroused the most far- 
reaching hopes among the Arab leaders. As Muhammad b. 
Qasim had at the same time (711) reached the mouth of the 
Indus and conquered Sind, Hajjaj promised the governorship 
of China to whichever of the tw^o leaders first set foot in that 
country The Arabs had to be content with much more modest 
results, and moreover it was only in the southern part of the 
country that these results were at all permanent. 

Qutayba built mosques at Bukhara, Samarqand, and some 
other placesand compelled the inhabitants of Bukhara to give 
up to the Arabs half the houses of the shahristan ‘ (the same 
method ^ had been followed at Merv, under the first governors 
of Khurasan). According to one authority'* the people of 
Samarqand were obliged to evacuate their town completely, 
which was then occupied by the Arabs, while Qutayba recited 
verses from the Koran on the destruction of the tribes of ‘Ad 
and Thamud. In the north the armies of Qutayba reached 
Shasli, and in the south-east are said to have reached Kashghar, 
which at that time formed part of the Chinese empire ; in many 


^ //'/(/. ' ii, 1237-39. ^ ii, 1244. 

* Ibid., ii, 12^0. Accordinj: to Ualadhuri (ed. de Goeje, p, 423), Qutayba had 
under his . omniand in Khu^a^an, 40,000 Arabs from Basra, 7,000 from Kufa, and 
7,000 clients mawalT). The same figuies, in greater detail, in Tabari, ii, 1390 sq. 

® Ya^qflbi. Nisf., ii, 346. The same historian {ibid., ii, 192) states that during 
the Caliphate of 'Othman exactly the same minouncement was made to ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amir, governor of Basra, and Sa*id b. ‘As, governor of Kufa, with tegard to 
Khurasan. 

* Cf. pp. 108 and 119. ‘ Nerchakhy, p. 51. 

Beladsori, p. 410; Texf^, p. i ;Gardi/i). 

* Tabari, ii, 1250. In view of the disagreement among the sources of information, 
it is possible that this measure, notwithstanding the tcstiniony of Tabari, was taken 
only in 713, after the treason of the inhabitants and the second conquest of Soghd 
(see my article, “ Die alttiirkischen Inschriften und die arabischen Quellen,*’ pp. 

Taban, ii, 1376. II. A. K. Gibb {BniUtm of the School of Or. stud.^ ii, 467 sq.) 
b probably right in asserting that Qutayba did not actually cro s the Chinese frontier. 
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189 provinces, including even Farghana (see below), | Arab governors 
were established. From the events which followed it is evident 
that these governors were only military leaders and collectors of 
taxes (moreover, these two duties were sometimes entrusted to 
different individuals), and that alongside them the native dynas¬ 
ties continued to exist, and, in all probability, retained the civil 
administration in their own hands. 

Notwithstanding all his victories and the vast booty which he 
was the means of procuring for the Arabs, Qutayba did not 
enjoy the unconditional devotion of his army; when in 715 he 
sought to stir up a revolt against the new Caliph Sulayman, he 
was deserted by all and killed. His immediate successors did 
not prove equal to their task. The provinces of the Syr-Darya 
basin were already lost to the Arabs in the years following the 
death of Qutayba. In 103/721-2 the Prince of Farghana was 
able to offer to Soghdian emigrants a locality in the district of 
Isfara which bore the name of the ‘‘Pass of‘Isam b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Bahili.” ‘Isam b. ‘Abdallah had been established as governor 
here by Qutayba ^; but it is evident that after the death of the 
latter the Arabs had been expelled or exterminated, and that 
the possession of the locality they had occupied reverted to the 
ruler of Farghana. It may be that the legend quoted above 
(p. 160) of the destruction of an Arab division in the war with 
the Unbelievers has some connexion with this. 

In the south-western part of Transoxania, where Bukhara, 
Samarqand, and some other fortified towns remained subject to 
Arab garrisons, the latter were obliged to maintain a stubborn 
fight with the rebellious natives, which was complicated by the 
intervention of the Turks. As is well known, the Turkish Khans 
had, as early as the sixth century, united under their rule the 
whole of Central Asia, and even hoped, in alliance with the 
Byzantines, to overthrow the Empire of the Sasanids, had not 
the weakness of the former prevented the execution of this plan. 
The Empire of the Turks soon fell into two kingdoms, an Eastern 
and a Western ; in the history of each, periods of power and glory 
alternated with periods of weakness, of which the Chinese took 
advantage to extend their empire and to subdue the nomads to 
themselves. The revival of the Eastern Turkish kingdom at the 
end of the eighth century all but resulted in the restoration of 
the unity of the Turkish Empire. As early as 689 a division 
of Eastern Turks, after defeating the forces of the Western | 

190 Turks, invaded Soghdiana, and penetrated to the Iron Gate (i.e. 
the Buzgala Pass). This invasion was repeated in the year 701 

' Tabari, ii, 1440. ]o an earHer passage (ii, 1376) Tabari locates this pass on the 
road from Karghana to KUshghar. 

Die alttui kischen InschtifUn unddie arabisehat Quelltn, pp. 14-16. 
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and finally, in 711, Me-ch‘ue, Khan of the Eastern Turks, took 
the Khan of the Western Turks prisoner, and subdued his whole 
kingdom. At the end of 71a a Turkish division under the 
leadership of the nephews of Me-ch‘ue occupied Soghdiana, 
whither they had been summoned by the inhabitants, who had 
risen against the Arabs after Qutayba's return to Merv. Samar- 
qand alone remained in the hands of the Arabs, but in the spring 
of 713 Qutayba turned to advantage the difficult position of the 
Turks, and forced them to leave the country. The Turks were 
not even in a position to hinder the movement of the Arabs on 
Shash and Farghana^ After the death of Me-ch‘ue (716) the 
Western Turks again separated from the Eastern. Sulu, the 
chief of the Turgesh tribe, founded a powerful kingdom, which 
lasted according to the Arab sources till 737, according to the 
Chinese authorities till 738 2. Possessing all the western part of 
Central Asia, Sulu could not resign Transoxania to the Arabs 
without a struggle; if the latter looked upon Soghd as the 
“garden of the Commander of the Faithful,'’^ the possession of 
this rich province was of great importance also to the Turks. 
Throughout his reign Sulu supported the rebellious dihqans 
against the Arabs and caused the latter such injury that they 
gave him the name of Abu Muzahim^ (literally, one who charges 
or butts, ue. the elephant or bull). 

The frequent revolts of the inhabitants are fully explained by 
the character of Arab rule in the period of the Umayyads. 
They, unlike the ‘Abbasids, did not as yet possess any broad 
imperial ideals, but were first and foremost the leaders of the 
Arab nation in the course of the “ war for the F'aith,” concerned 
only to maintain their authority among the Arabs, and to collect 
taxes from the subject peoples and tribute from the vassal rulers. 

The attention of their lieutenants was necesjrarily directed to the 
same objects, and in a frontier distiict where the hope of rapid 
enrichment attracted the most restless elements| the position 191 
of the governor was especially difficult. After the murder of 
‘Abdallah b. Khazim the leading men of Khurasan begged the 
Caliph ‘Abdal-Malik to give them an Umayyad as governor, 
because “ only a Qurayshitc could establish order in Khurasan 
after the disturbances.”^’ For the most part, the governors were 
unequal to their task, and for this reason were very frequently 
changed. In view of this they endeavoured to extract as much 


* pp. ii-ia. 'rhe connecting of the narrative of the inscriptions wnth that 

of Va‘qQbl is still, in my opinion, justified, in spite of Prof. Hoiusma’s objections 
{Gbits iii, Anzss 1899, no. 5, p. 386). The opposite view is maintained by li. A. R. 
Gibb, Tht Arab Conquisis in Ctntral AsMs p. 46. 

^ Die aUturkisihen Inschriftcn und die arahischen Quellen^ j). 27, 

« Jabari, ii, 1428. ' * Ibid., ii, T593. 

« Ibids^ ii, 178. Beladsori, p. 146. 
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profit possible from their brief tenure of authority, and as far 
as possible to acquire real estate, which in some cases they and 
their descendants retained even after their deposition'. The 
subject population suffered chiefly of course from the licence of 
the Arabs and the rapacity of their viceroys. Sometimes the 
interests of the treasury and the authorities came into collision 
with religious interests, in the name of which the conquests had 
been undertaken. Here, as throughout the Arab empire, the 
greatest difficulties were presented by the question whether 
kharaj should be collected from the natives who had embraced 
Islam This question was solved differently at different times, 
according to the predominance of one or other tendency, but 
the natives could not, of course, remain indifferent to these 
fluctuations. 

The most pious of the Umayyad Caliphs, ‘Omar II (717-20), 
disallowed not only the levying of taxes from the converts to 
Islam, but also the subjection of the new converts to the ordinance 
of circumcision His governors were to occupy themselves 
above all with the spread of Islam and the foundation of inns 
(khans) ^ and other buildings of general utility. ‘Omar’s first 
governor, Jarrah b. ‘Abdallrdi, was still able to maintain Arab 
supremacy; his lieutenant, ‘Abdallah b. Ma‘mar al-Yashkurl, 
operated successfully in the north-eastern part of 1‘ransoxania, 
and was already preparing an invasion of Chinese territories 
when he was surrounded by the Turks, and saved himself with 
difficulty by payment of a ransom \ 

192 Jarrah^s opinion that Khurasan could be governed only | by 
means of “ sword and whipwas not acceptable to the pious 
Caliph, who appointed ‘Abd-ar-Rahman b. Nu‘aym al-Ghamidi 
in his place. During his governorship a revolt of the Soghdians' 
broke out with the support of the Turks, and continued even 
under the following governor, Sa‘id b. ‘Abd-al-‘A7.i/., who came 
to Khurasan in 102/72c-i, in the reign of the Caliph Vazid II. 
Said endeavoured to win over the dihqans of Khurasan to his 
side by leniency, thus provoking the ill will of the Arabs, and 
earning the nickname of Khudhayna ^ (literally, “ the lady ”). 

' Madsori, p. 406; Texts, p. 2 ; Gardi/i, f. 84; Cambr. MS. 167 b; jbT xJ 

^ aDl j^j)j 3I 

^ * It is well known that at that lime no clear distinction was made between kharaj 
“land-tax*’) and jizyn (in later times “poll-tax’*). Cl. princijwilly 
T'^^dhausen, Das arabische Reich imdsein Siurz^ passim, and Der Islam^ ii, 361 so.; 
fneye cj Islam, 5 ,v. Djuya and Egypt. Even the author of the Mamu aT^ulum 
^p. 59) identifies kharaj with jizya. ‘ 

! * 354 - ‘ fhid, ii, 1364. & Beladsori, p. 426. 

Die aUtilrktscken Inschriften und die arabischen Qutllen^ pp, 22-3. 
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Nor were his operations against the enemy distinguished by 
resolute action. In 103/721-2 he was replaced by Said b. ‘Amr 
al-Harashi, under whom the rebellious Soghdians, especially the 
dihqans and rich merchants, resolved to abandon their native 
country (Ghurak, the prince of Soghd, took no part in this move¬ 
ment). The prince of Farghana promised to assign them a 
locality in the district of Isfara, but treacherously betrayed them 
to the Arabs. Besieged by the latter in Khojend, the fugitives 
were compelled to surrender, and engaged to pay the out¬ 
standing arrears of kharaj. After the surrender of the town 
the Arabs found a pretext for violating the agreement, and the 
Soghdians were treacherously massacred. By the same perfidy 
the Arabs possessed themselves of all the fortified points in the 
valleys of the Zarafshan and Kashka-Darya, and completely 
restored their authority in this locality^. In 106/724 a bloody 
encounter took place near Baruqan between the North Arab 
and South Arab tribes. In spite of this the governor Muslim b. 
Sa‘id made an expedition into Transoxania in the same year, 
and reached Farghana, but was defeated by the Turks on the 
return journey, and returned with heavy losses The next 
governor, Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Qushayri restored Balkh in 
725, and endeavoured to reduce to submission the inhabitants of 
the mountain provinces situated to the west and north-east of 
the town, but without great success^, j 

Asad's successor, Ashras b. ‘Abdallah as-Sulami (727-9), 193 
attended personally, according to Tabair*’, to all affairs both 
great and small; he was the first to found rabats (more correctly 
ribats), Lc, stations for cavalry sections whose duty it was to 
defend the frontier from enemy attacks^ (resembling to some 
extent the Russian Cossack organization). But he was the 
originator of a movement against the Arab domination which 
embraced all Transoxania, and caused the Arabs vast losses \ 

In 728 Ashras formed the project of converting all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Transoxania to Islam; two missionaries, an Arab and 
a Persian, were dispatched to Samarqand, and Ashras promised 
them that tribute should not be levied on the converts. The 

* Tal'nn, ii, 1439, 1449; Bcladsori, p. 427. 

^ ibid,^ ii, 1472-81. On ihe imporiarce of this disaster cf. Gibb, Arab Conquests 
in Central Asia^ p 66. 

® Such is the reading; in Nerchakhy and in the History of Balkh; in the 

printed editions of Tabari and Baladhuri, although in both works with reference to 
other individuals the spelling is met with {e.g. Tabari, ii, 1997 ; Beladsori, 

p. 427. 

< Tabari, ii, 1490-94. ^ Ibid., ii, 1504. 

« Sam‘ani, s. v. 

Tabari, ii, 1507 sq.; Marquart, ChromlogU der aliturkiscken Inschriften, 
pp, 3*3-6; W. Barthold, Die altturkischen imehrijten und die arabischen Quellen^ 
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success of the mission exceeded aU 

ill will alike amongst the treasury officials and the dihqSns. 
The latter were interested in the preservation of the aristocracy, 
and were therefore unable to contemplate calmly the spread of 
the new religion which had not yet lost its democratic character. 
Ashras himself was convinced that “ in the kharaj lay the 
strength of the Muslims,” and ordered freedom from taxation 
only for those of the newly converted who had undergone circum¬ 
cision, who fulfilled the ordinances of Islam, and could read a sura 
of the Koran. The reply was made to him that the natives had 
genuinely embraced Islam and had begun to build mosques, so 
that “ all the people had become Arabs ” and that no tax could 
be levied on any. This was followed by the decision, “ Tax all 
those who were formerly liable.'' A general revolt resulted ; 
the Arab missionary, who could not approve the treachery of the 
governor, made common cause with the rebels, and was arrested ; 
the whole ofSoghd rose against the Arabs, and sought help from 
the Turks. In the year 728 only Samarqand and Dabusiya 
remained in the hands of the Arabs ; in 729 they re-established 
their authority in Bukhara; and in 730, according to other 
accounts in 731, they had to maintain a severe struggle with 
the forces of the Turkish Khaqan, who was joined also by the 
native ruler of the country, Ghurak, the Ikhshidh of Soghd, 
although he had remained in alliance with the Arabs as late as 
194 the year 728. The governor, Junayd b. 'Abd-ar-Rahman, | saved 
his army with much difficulty, and repulsed the Turks, but the 
latter remained masters of the province with the exception of 
the towns of Samarqand and Bukhara. The occupation by the 
Turks of the valley of the Zarafshan was probably the cause of 
the famine which occurred in Khurasan in 11.5/733: from the 
words of Junayd himself we may conclude that the famine was 
attributed to the return to power of the infidels in those pro¬ 
vinces from which Merv had up till then received its supplies ^ 
Under such circumstances the movement directed against the 
Umayyad administration had every chance of success amongst 
the Arabs themselves. Tabari^ refers the beginning of the 
Shi*ite movement in Khurasan as far back as the reign of 
‘Omar II, but it was only in 734 that Harith b. Surayj raised 
the black standard in the name of “ the book of God and the 
example (Sunna) set by his Prophet,"-* and promised **to 
observe the contract made with the adherents of the protected 
religions (ahl adh-dhimma) not to levy tribute on the Muslims, 
and not to oppress anyone."* Such a programme must have 
attracted to his side both the Muslims, especially the new con- 


* Tabtrf, ii, 1565. » li, 11^58. 

< Texts^ pp. i-a (GardUi). 


» ii, 1567, 1570. 
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verts, and the non-Muslims, At first the movement had no 
anti-dynastic character. Harith even accepted the proposal of 
the governor of Khurasan, ‘Asim b. ‘Abdallah al-Hilali, that 
they should in concert dispatch envoys to the Caliph Hisham 
requiring him to fulfil the ordinances of the Prophet, and in the 
event of his agreement, be satisfied with this^ The Caliph's 
answer to this was the dismissal of‘Asim, and Asad b. ‘Abdallah 
was again appointed governor (735-8). Immediately after his 
arrival Asad ordered the execution of the ‘Abbasid emissaries'^, 
and renewed the war with Harith. Military operations were 
carried on chiefly near Tirmidh and in Khuttal; therefore Asad 
again lived mainly at Balkh, and removed his capital ^ thither 
in 736. The unbelievers took advantage of the disturbances 
amongst the Arabs to seize Samarqand; in 735 or 736 Asad 
marched to Waraghsar, in order to deflect the water from 
Samarqand by means of a dam, and himself took part in the 
work, which, | however, can hardly have been successful ^ 

In 737 Asad was obliged to carry on a severe struggle in 
Tukharistan (in the wider sense) against the Turkish Khaqan 
and his allies, amongst whom were Harith and the ruler of 
Khuttal. The prince of Saghaniyan (Saghan-Khudat), perhaps 
from animosity towards his neighbour, remained in alliance 
with the Arabs At first the war went very badly for the 
latter, and for the first time for a long period a Turkish army 
crossed to the left bank of the Amu Darya Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, success changed to the side of the Arabs ; the Turks were 
obliged to retreat to Ushrusana, where they made preparations 
for a new campaign and a siege of Samarqand (probably re¬ 
occupied by the Arabs during the retreat of the Turks). Soon 
afterwards the Khaqan was killed by the Turgesh prince Kursul, 
and as a result of this the Western Turkish empire broke up. 
Harith was forced to withdraw to the Turks; Khuttal, which 
was then under the rule of an emigrant from Bamyan, was con¬ 
quered by the Arabs, with the exception of one small fortress ^ 
Notwithstanding all his military operations, Asad still found 
time for more peaceful occupations. Tabari ^ quotes the remark 
of a dihqau from Herat, who called Asad an excellent “landlord” 
(katkhuda), erecting khans in the Steppes; “ whether a pilgrim 
travel eastwards, or whether he travel westwards, he finds 
nothing deserving of blame,” 


' Tabaii, ii, 1577. ^ ^ . 

3 Gardlzl, f. 84; Camb. MS. f. 67 b: iS ^ 

* See above, p. 77, n. 6. ^ Tabari ii, 1585-6. ^ ii, 1596. 

“ IbuL^ 'w, 1604. " Ibid.^ ii, 1613. Ihid,, ii, 103a. 

IbixU, ii, 1636-37- 
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Asad’s activities were continued with yet greater success by 
his successor Nasr b. Sayyar (738-48), who had taken part in 
the campaigns of Qutayba, and in 705 had received a village' as 
a gift from his immediate chief. At the time of his nomination 
to the governorship Nasr had already attained a great age, and 
was considered the shaykh (senior) of the Khurasan Mudarites^ 
(North Arabs). 

The victories of Nasr must have reminded the Arabs of the 
time of Qutayba. By taking advantage of the disintegration of 
the Western Turkish monarchy he re-established Arab dominion 
in the basin of the Syr-Darya, and in 739 concluded treaties | 
196 with the rulers of Ushrusana^ Shash, and Farghana. The prince 
Kursul, the murderer of the Khaqan, who had raised himself to 
power in the country of the Turks, was taken prisoner on the 
banks of the Syr-Darya and executed. By this means all danger 
from the side of the nomads was removed, and it is possible that 
Arab governors were sent to Shash and Farghana ^ At first 
Nasr was equally successful in his struggle against internal diffi¬ 
culties, In order to settle the question of kharaj, Nasr endea¬ 
voured to transfer taxation from the Muslims to the non-Muslims 
who had been illegally exempt from taxation; according to 
Tabari^, for 30,000 Muslims illegally taxed there were 80,000 
non-Muslims exempt from taxes, so that these could be easily 
transferred from the first to the second. Those Soghdians who 
had taken refuge with the Turks, and who at the time of the 
murder of the Khaqan had dreamed of a return to their native 
land, came to terms in 741 with Nasr, who accepted all their 
conditions. It was decided that those amongst them who had 
formerly embraced Islam and afterwards reverted to the faith of 
their fathers should not be subjected to persecution; that those 
who returned should be exempted both from private debts 
incurred before their emigration and from arrears of government 
taxation ; and, finally, that they should be required to return the 
prisoners they had captured from the Muslims only by the decree 
of a qadi and on condition of the deposition of the legal number 
of witnesses. For the conclusion of such an agreement, which 
was unwillingly ratified by the Caliph, Nasr was subjected to 
great recriminations: he maintained, however, that if his adver¬ 
saries had experienced the valour of the Soghdians they too 
would not have refused their terms 


' Tabari, ii, ii8o. ^ Ibid., ii, i66i. 

^ According to AbO-*Ubayda, quoted in Baladhuri (Beladsori, p. 429), Na^r was not 
successful in Ushriisana; but according to Tabari (ii, 1694) the dihqan of Ushrasana 
paid tribute to Na^r, and the inhabitants of llshrQsana also took part in the campaign 
against the Turks ii, 1690 . 

♦ Ibid., ii, 1694-95, 1767. » Ibid,, ii. 16S9. 

• Ibid., ii, 1717-1S. 
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According to Tabari \ Khurasan under Nasr attained a degree 
of prosperity hitherto unknown. Nevertheless the restoration of 
order in the province proved to be impossible, and he did not 
succeed in achieving even a reconciliation between the two 
hostile parties amongst the Arabs. As a Mudarite Nasr had 
often had conflicts with the former viceroy Asad, the leader of 
the Yamanite | party for the first four years of his governor- 197 
ship he appointed only Mudarites as commanders, but later, 
from a desire to reconcile the parties, he began to nominate 
Yamanites as well. He did not, however, succeed by this in 
forestalling an armed revolt of the Yamanite party which occurred 
in 744, headed by Juday* b. AIi Karmani, who had ruled Khu¬ 
rasan for a short period after the death of Asad But this armed 

enemy appeared less dangerous to the governor than Harith 
since his withdrawal to the Turks. In 744 Nasr obtained from 
the Caliph a full amnesty for Harith and his adherents, and per¬ 
suaded him to return to Khurasan In the spring of 745 Harith 
arrived at Merv, and immediately appeared as arbitrator between 
Na.y and Karmani, declaring that he cared only for the triumph 
of justice ; but this did not prevent his collecting some thousands 
of his adherents round him and once again raising the black 
standardCircumstances obliged Harith to turn first on Kar¬ 
mani, in the war with whom he was killed in the spring of 746 
Thus the governor was delivered from his chief enemy amidst 
the Arabs. There can be no doubt that he would have succeeded 
in triumphing over the other rebels as well, had not a worthy 
antagonist appeared in the person of Abu Muslim, the chief 
author of the transfer of power from the Umayyads to the 
‘Abbasids. 

As is well known, the Shi‘itc movement was at first carried on 
only in the name of the ordinances of the Prophet, and for the 
benefit of his family, the name of no definite claimant being 
pronounced. The natural heirs of the Prophet were considered 
to be the ‘Alids, one of whom, Yahya b. Zayd, appeared in 
Khurasan, but was killed in 743. His dead body was crucified 
on the gates of Guzgan {i.e, Yahudiya or Anbar, see p. 79), and 
hung tlicrc until the victory of Abu Muslim The latter (the 
name adopted by him and struck on coins was really ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman b. Muslim) came from Ispahan: he was one of the most 
active emissaries of the ‘Abbasids, who had gradually taken the 
place of the ‘Alids, and in 747 he arrived in Khurasan with the 
commission of the ‘Abbasid Ibrahim b. Muhammad. By means 

* ii, 1664-65. 

^ Iditi.t ii, 1493-94, 1498, 1584-85. ^ Idid.y ii, 1664, 1847. 

* ii, 1867-68. /dii/.y u, 18S9. 1919. Uid,, ii, 1931-33. 

’ /diJ.y li, 1770-74; Bi 6 i. Gccg. Arab.y vii, 302. 
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198 of a compromise between Islam and the teliefs of ( the natiVes^^ 
(especially in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls) Abu 
Muslim attracted the dihqans and the rural population to his 
side. In the course of one day he was joined by the inhabitants 
of sixty villages \ In vain Nasr demonstrated to the Yamanites 
that the true aim of the movement was the massacre of the 
Arabs, and that in view of this danger all Arabs must unite 
against the common foe^; Abu Muslim was successful in 
attracting to his side all the elements hostile to the Umayyads, 
including a section of the Kharijites of Sijistan*, and of the 
Yamanites under the leadership of Karmani. A division sent 
by Nasr under the command of the son of Harith prepared an 
ambush for the Yamanites; Karmani was killed ^ but his sons 
‘All and ‘Othman remained allies of Abu Muslim. In the 
b^inning of 748 Nasr was forced to evacuate Khurasan, and 
died in Persia in the autumn of the same year. By the end of 
749 the transfer of power from the Umayyads to the ‘Abb^ids 
in Western Asia as well was already an accomplished fact. 

Thus Abu Muslim gained the victory over the Umayyad 
governor only through a union of the most heterogeneous 
elements; it was natural therefore that, when victory over the 
common enemy had been attained, new efforts were required to 
maintain discipline amongst this mass, and to remove dangerous 
rivals. The chief supporters of Abu Muslim were Abu-Davvud 
Khalid b. Ibrahim and Ziyad b. Salih al Khuza‘I. First of all 
the leaders of the Yamanites were removed; ‘Othman was 
killed in Khuttal by Abu Dawud and on the same day Abu 
Muslim killed ‘All The results of the accession of the ‘Abbasids 
could satisfy neither their Arab nor their Persian adherents. 
After his victories over the Umayyad administration Abu Muslim 
had to engage in a struggle not only against the Arabs but also 
against the Persian national movements. At Nishapur from 
amidst the fire-worshippers appeared the religious reformer Bih- 
Afarld fin ‘Awfl, Mah-Afarld), who desired to restore the pure 
199 Zoroastrian teaching | and had sharply attacked the official 
Parsi priesthood. The Magians complained to Abu Muslim 
that a man had appeared who was undermining both their faith 
and his. Abu Muslim rendered them assistance in suppressing 
the movement’. More dangerous was the revolt started in 

* Zapiski, Hi, i55->6. Compare Tabari, in, 129; Abu-l-Fnth Muhammad Afch- 
Sebahrastani’f Rtligionspartnen und PhilosophenHhuUn^ iilwrs. von Dr. Th. 
Haarbriicker, Erster Theil, Halle 1S50, p. 173, 

* Tabari, H, 1952. AbQ Uanifa ad-D!oawarI, ed. Guirgass, p. 360. 

\ Sfkahrasiani, i, 149. » Tabari, ii, 1975. ‘ i*> 1999-aooo. 

' Textsy p. 93-4 (‘Awfi); Schahrastanif i, 283-4; Alberoni, ChronoUgU^ ed. 
Stchau, p. 210-11 ; Alberoni, Chronology^ trans. by Sachao, p. 193-4» Tikrist^ p. 344; 
Rncyc. of Islam^ s, v. Bih *Afr!d, 
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Bukhara by the Arabs in 133/750-51. The leader of the move¬ 
ment, Sharik b. Shaykh al-Mahri declared “ Not for this have we 
followed the house of the Prophet, for the shedding of blood and 
the committing of iniquity ” Thus early, therefore, appeared that 
disappointment with the ‘Abbasids, which afterwards found such 
eloquent expression in the letter ascribed to Abu Muslim \ 
Sharik undertook the revolt in the interests of the ‘Alids. 
More than 30,000 adherents gathered round him ; the representa¬ 
tives of the Arab government in Bukhara and Khorezmia took 
his part, and, judging from Narshakhi s account, he had behind 
him also the urban population of Bukhara. Against him Abu 
Muslim sent Ziyad b. Salih, who was supported by the Bukhar 
Khudat Qutayba and the inhabitants of the 700 castles (see 
p. 108). 

The revolt was suppressed with great cruelty; the town was 
set on fire and burned for three days, and the prisoners were 
hung on the town gates. After this Ziyad went to Samarqand, 
where he put the remaining rebels to death The Bukhar- 
Khudat Qutayba, in spite of the service he had rendered on this 
occasion, was subsequently put to death by order of Abu Muslim, 
for having fallen away from Islam ^ 

Simultaneously with her internal troubles Transoxania was 
exposed to grave danger from external enemies. After the fall 
of the Western Turkish empire no new powerful nomad state 
had as yet arisen in the steppes of Turkestan. The Chinese 
therefore endeavoured to make use of the fall of the Turks to 
assert their authority in Transoxania, the rulers of which had 
long since dispatched embassies to China and received titular 
honours from the Chinese Government. In 748 the Chinese 
took Suyab and destroyed it*. | In the following year the ruler 200 
of Shash was executed by them “ for the non-fulfilment of his 
duties as vassal.’* According to the Arabic account ® the Chinese 
were summoned against this ruler by the Ikhshidh of Farghana; 
on the other hand, the son of the murdered man appealed for 
help to the Arabs. 

Ziyad b. Salih, who had just quelled the insurrection of 
Sharik, defeated the Chinese army, which was commanded by 
Kao-hsien-chih, 1 n July 751. According to the narrative of the 
Arabic historian, probably somewhat exaggerated, as many as 

* Doxy, £ssai sur l*histoin dt VIslamismt^ trad, par V.Chauvin, Leyde>Paris, 1879, 
pp 240^-41. 

‘ Jabari, iii, 74; Ja’qubi, ii, 425 ; Ncrchakhy, pp. 60-63. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 8. 

^ lakinth, Sobranu svyedyenii, iii, 344-45; F. Hirth, Nachworte zur Imchrift 
dis Tonjukuk \Die altiurkischen Insckriffen der Zweite Folge), p. 71; 

Cbavannes, Documents^ tfc,y p. 143. 

Ibn al-AthTr, v, 344. 
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. rutn^t me killed end about ao,^ taken prison, hut 
50,000 the whole army of Kao^bstenM k given 

in the -L earlier Arab bistonans, occupied with the 

mention this battle* (see p. 3) I but it is undoubt<^dly of great 
importance in the history of Turkestan as it determined the 
question which of the two civilizations, the Chinese or the 
Muslim, should predominate in the land. In other localities 
also the Chinese supported the native rulers in their struggle 
with the Arabs, but did not decide on open warfare with the 
latter. In the Chinese annals mention is made of important 
successes gained by the Chinese in the extreme South East of 
Transoxania, on the borders of India®; but this information 
is not confirmed from Arabic sources. Abu-Dawud Khalid b. 
Ibrahim, whom Abu Muslim appointed governor of Balkh, 
operated with success in Khuttal and Kish ; the ruler of Khuttal 
fled to China, the dihqan of Kish was killed, and his brother* 
succeeded him on the throne. In the ruler of Ushrusana 
begged for help against the Arabs from the Chinese, but met 
with a refusal 

Thus Abu Muslim emerged victorious over external as well 
as internal foes, but his vast popularity amongst the natives of 
Khurasan, to whom he was not only the npresentative of 
administrative power, but also a religious teacher, provoked the 
apprehension of the ‘Abbasids, and Abu Muslim had to make 
war on those who were indebted to him for the throne. In 
201 135/752-3 I Siba‘ b. an-Nu‘man and Ziyad b. Salih, whom Abil 
Muslim had appointed governors of Transoxania, caused a 
revolt on secret orders from the Caliph Saffah, but it was not 
successful. Siba‘ b. an-Nu‘man was executed at Amul; Ziyad 
was abandoned by his armies and fled to the dihqan of Barkath 
(see p. 94) who ordered him to be killed, and sent his head to 
Abu Muslim ^ During the war Abu Dawud rendered assi.stancc 
to Abu Muslim, but the intrigues of the Abbasids subsequently 
influenced him also; Abu Muslim himself was lured to the 
Caliph’s palace and treacherously murdered (755). 

After this the partisans of Abu Muslim naturally became 


' Chavannes, Doatmenis, Ifc., p. 143 (note). 

* \Vc find an allu»ion to it in Tba’ahbi (LaiftifoU-ma’aiif, « 1 . Jong, p. 126>, according 
to whom the Chinese who were taken prisoner by Ziyad b. ip 5 lih taught the inhabitants 
of Samarkand the method of maiiiifactoring paper. Tha‘ftbbi quotes the Book of 
Roads and .States,” meaning probably that of Jajhani (?cc pp. 12-13). An earlier 
allttsion to Ziyid’s expedition in IbnTayfOr (cd. Keller, p 8) U quoted by Gibb, Arab 
Conquests^ p. 96. Cf. Chavannes, Documents^ O'r., 297 sq. 

^ lakinth, iii, 254; Cha?annes, DoCumenh, C/c., 151. 

* 'fabari, iii, 74, ^^o. 

* lakinth, iii, 242-3; Chavannes, Doeumtnis^ Cr'r,, p. 140. 

‘ Tabari, iii, 81-2. 
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enemies of the ‘Abbasids. Immediately after his death a Persian 
rising broke out in Khurasan, which was suppressed in two 
months \ but his party continued to exist. The instigators of 
a whole series of Shi^ite movements in Persia and in Transoxania 
somehow or other connected them with the name of Abu 
Muslim^. The distinctive sign of the party (of course only at 
the time of open agitation) was white clothes and standards; 
thus the party acting in the name of him, to whom formerly the 
black flag had been the pledge of triumph, received the name 
sapJd-jdmagdn (“the wearers of white raiment/’ in Arabic al- 
viubayyida). 

The nature of the policy of the ‘Abbasids is well known. The 
first representatives of the dynasty were the same worldly rulers 
as the Umayyads and openly supported Greek Science and, 
chiefly under Ma’mun, the rationalistic creed of the Mutazilites. 
They were distinguished from the Umayyads chiefly by their 
political aims. The latter were first and foremost representatives 
of the Arab nation ; the ‘Abbasids sought to create a state in 
which both those provinces with a Persian and those with an 
Arab population should enjoy equal rights. The well-balanced 
administrative system of the Sasanids, which was regarded by the 
Arabs as the highest example of wise statecraft*'^, served as 
their model. | Their wazirs (this office also in its bureaucratic ^ 
sense* was created by the ‘Abbasids) who, from the time of the 
Caliph Mansur, had belonged to the famous Persian family of the 
Barmakids (see p. 77), considered themselves the direct successors 
of Buzurjmihr and other semi-mythological statesmen of the 
Sasanid epoch \ 

The task of the provincial governors, especially that of the 
Governor of Khurasan, to which Transoxania was, as before, 
subordinate, was also determined by these principles. As under 
the Sasanids, the son of the head of the state was on two 

' iii, 119-30. 

Slissd iXamehj textc, pp. 199, 204; trad., pp, 291, 29S. 

^ The famou> potyhistoiian Jahijj (d. 255/S69) says in his treatise on ihc “ Superior 
Qualities nf the 1 urks” : I make use of a copy kindly communicated 

to me by l^aton V. K. Rosen ) that the Sisanid Persians excelled all nations in the art 
of governing states, as the Chinese did in handicrafts, the Greeks in science, and the 

Turki^ in the art of war pjsil ^ ^ 

ellll jJ). This treatise was published in 1903 by van Vloten 
{^Tria opuscuJa auciorc al-I)jahi'z) under the title (»)lyill JjIas ^ and has 

been translated into English by Harley'Walker X, 1915, pp. 631-97: the 

passage quoted is on p. 682). 

* On the use of the word wazir before and after llie *Abbasid period see my paper 
(in Festschrift Goldzihcr, 1911) “Die pcrsische SuTibija und die mcKlemc Wissensenaft ” 
\7.eitsch. fur Assyriologie. xxvi, 345-66), esp. p. 358, 

^ Siasset Kamehy texte, pp. 150-51, trad. pp. 335-24. 
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occasions appointed chief of the province, which is explained by 
the importance of the governorship of Khurasan, where the 
struggle with both internal and external enemies presented 
peculiar difficulties. The problem before the governors lay in 
the strengthening of the political structure according to the 
spirit of the Sasanid traditions, in the union of all partisans of 
order and tranquillity, in the pacification of the restless elements, 
and in making war on rebellious vassals and their allies of the 
Steppes. The complete subjugation of the country to Muslim 
rule, and the establishment of entire immunity from danger both 
internal and external, was attained only when, instead of con¬ 
stantly changing governors at the head of the province, hereditary 
rulers were appointed from among the native aristocrats, well 
acquainted with local conditions and enjoying the confidence of 
the population. It follows as a matter of course that these 
governors acted more in their own interests than in those of the 
Caliphs, and that their dependence on the latter rapidly became 
purely nominal. 

The ‘Abbasid viceroys who governed Khurasan till the rise of 
the Tahirid dynasty were obliged to suppress a whole scries of 
revolts, on the part of the Arabs as well as of the Persians. 
After the pacification of Sharik’s rising, we still find a great 
many revolts of Arab Shi'ites in Bukhara. The second successor 
of Abu Muslim, ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman, in 140/757-8 
ordered the execution of the Arab ruler of Biikhrira Mujashi' b. 

203 Hurayth | al-Ansari on account of his sympathy with the ‘A lids *. 

Under the Caliph Mahdl (775-II5) there occurred at Bukhara 
about 160/777 the revolt of the Kharijite Yusuf al-Barm, a client 
of the tribe of Thaqif. The standard of revolt was raised in the 
name of the ordinances of Islam*, and military operations, 
judging from Gardizi’s account ^ took place mainly in the North 
Western part of Afghanistan, as Yusuf seized Marwarrud, Talqan 
and Guzgan. Subsequently, during the reign of Ma’mun, yet 
another revolt had to be quelled, that of Yusufs grand.son, 
Mansur b. ‘Abdallah *. We find a whole series of Kharijite 
disturbances in Sijistan and Badghis, and Sijistan remained 
a hotbed of sedition even under the Tahirids and the Samanids. 
In Badghis about the year 150/767 there occurred also a Persian 
religious movement, the leader of which, the prophet Ashnas, 
sought to carry on the work of Bih-Afarid, who had been executed, 
as we have seen, by Abu Muslim ®. 

As regards the “ people in white raiment,” i.e. the party of 

J TaUarl, iii, 128, 

" Ja’qobi, ii, 478-0 ; Bihl , Gepg * Arab ., vii, 303-4. 

* Oxford MS., f. ^; Camb. MS , f. 75 b. 

* Ja’qobi, mu., li, 546. « G»rdltl, f. 9a; Umb. MS., f. 74 a. 
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Abu Muslim, their activities never really ceased (the sect still 
existed in the twelfth century) although comparatively rarely 
manifested in open revolt. After the murder of Abu Muslim, 
a revolt was stirred up in Transoxania by his follower Ishaq, an 
illiterate man who was called “the Turk” from the circumstance 
that he had formerly gone to the Turks as envoy on a mission 
from Abu Muslim. ] Ishaq also called himself the successor of 
Zoroaster, who, he announced, was alive and would shortly 
manifest himself for the establishment of his religion ^ The 
rising was quelled but Abu Muslimas first successor in the 
governorship of Khurasan, Abu Dawud, fell in 757 by the hand 
of assassins belonging to this sect\ Abu Dawud^s successor 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, becoming dissatisfied with the government of 
the Caliph, allied himself in 759 with the rebels, at whose head 
was Baraz, and raised the white standard \ but was defeated 
and captured in flight near Marwarrud by his Arab | subjects, 204 
who delivered him to the government A much graver danger 
was presented by the revolt of Hashim b. Hakim ^ a native of the 
neighbourhood of Merv, who had previously served under Abu 
Muslim and later under ‘Abd al-Jabbar. His revolt had already 
broken out, according to GardizI and NarshakhI, during the 
governorship of Humayd b. Qahtaba, i,e, before the beginning of 
776. Hashim declared to his followers that the Deity was incar¬ 
nate in him, as before him in Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
Muhammad, and Abu Muslim ; he wore a green cloth over his face 
continually, and asserted that mere mortals were unable to bear the 
light emanating from his face. Hence the Arabs gave him the 
nickname Al-Muqanna‘ (“ the veiled one ”) It is difficult to say 
how much reliance must be placed on the statements that the 
veil was also intended to hide the physical deformities of their 
prophet from his followers. His greatest successes were gained 
in the neighbourhood of Kish and Nasaf, where the village of 
Sttbakh was the first to take his side; besides this the “people 
in white raiment ” asserted themselves in Bukhara, where the 
Bukhar-Khudat Buniyat*^ himself supported them, and in Soghd. 

The head-quarters of the Bukharan adherents of Muqanna* were 
for a long time in the village of Narshakh, Muqanna* applied 
also to the Turks for help. The final refuge of the religious 

» lihrist^ p. 345. 

According to GardTzI (f. 90; Camb, MS., f. 73 a); according to Tabari (id, 128) 
he was killed by men from the army,” 

* Gardi2i,f.9i ; Camb MS.,f. 73a: Cf. also6^.,lii, 216-17. 

* Tabari, iii, 135. According to Gardiz! these men belonged to the tribe of Aid. 

Narshakhi gives the fullest details about him (Nerchakhy, pp. 63-74). 

® He is the “ veiled prophet of Thomas Moore’s novel. Cf. now the Arabic 
accounts translated by E. G. Browne, Lit, Hist, of Persia^ i, sq. 

’ Nerchakhy, p. 9. 
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leader was a mountain fortress in the neighbourhood of Kish. 
The rising was put down under the viceroy Musayyab b. Zuhayr ^ 
(780-3), and the Bukhar-Khudat Buniyat, who had sympathized 
with the rioters, was subsequently killed at Farakhsha by the 
Caliph s horsemen. The sect however continued to exist in the 
neighbourhood of Kish and Nasaf, and in some villages of 
Bukhara ; the latter are named in the translation of Narshakhi-, | 
but these names are not mentioned in other sources unless Zarman 
(see above, p. 96) or Razmaz (p. lag) is to be read instead of 
Zarmaz. The castle of ‘Omar is called in Sani‘anr^ the castle of 
205‘Omayr: its position is | unknown. Maqdisi^ also speaks of 
the existence in the villages of Transoxania of the religion of the 
“people in white raiment, whose rites resemble those of the 
Zindiqs ’’ (Dualists). According to the Tumansky MS., the largest 
number of “ people in white raiment were to be found among 
the rural population of Ilaq ^ 

Less clear are the motives of the rising stirred up in the year 
806 by Rafi‘ b. Layth, the grandson of Nasr b. Sayyar, and the 
reasons of the success which attended this rebel at the outset. 
Nasr s family had evidently become reconciled to ‘Abbasid rule ; 
Layth, the father of Rafi‘ (Tabari^' calls him a client of the 
Caliph Mahdl), and his cousin Hasan b. Tamim took part in the 
war against Muqanna‘\ Tabari® explains Rafi‘\s revolt on 
purely personal grounds, namely, on account of the punishment 
to which he was subjected by order of the Caliph for adultery. 
By what means Rafi‘ succeeded in attracting the natives to his 
side, in killing the governor of Samarqand,and in seizing Samar- 
qand is unknown. The inhabitants of Nasaf themselves begged 
help from Rafi‘ against the government, and he sent them “ the 
ruler of Shash with his Turks who must consequently have 
been allied with the rebels. In addition to this, Ya‘qubH‘’ men¬ 
tions as partisans of Rlifi‘ the inhabitants of Farghana, Khojend, 
Ushrusana, Saghaniyan, Bukhara, Khore/mia, and Khuttal. 
Even the Toquz-Oghuz, the Qarluqs, and the Tibetans sent 
Rafi* reinforcements The rising was put down only in 810; 

’ According to Narshakhi (p. 70), Musayyab arrived in Jiimada I; according to 
Ham2a hfah^i (Text, p. 222, trans., p. 172-3, where by mistake Zuhayr b. Musayyab) 
in Jnmadall, 163 a.h. According to GardizI (f. 95; Camb. MS., f. 76 b.) Musayyab 
arrived in Khurasan in Jumada I, i66, ami remained only eight months. 

‘ Nerchakhy, p. 73. The castle of Khushtuwan is possibly identical with Kakhush- 
tuwan rabaf, the name of which was given to the village, and the rustaq (cf. above, 

p. 116, and Sam* 5 nT, j. v. ). 

^ Sam*ani, s.v. ^ BibL Gtog, Afah,^ iii, 323. 

^ W. Barthold, Dk alUitrkischin Inschriften und die arabisehtn QuelUn^ p, 22. 
Tabari, iii, 484. ’ GardizI, f. 93; Camb. MS., f. 75 a. 

^ t’almri, iii, 707-8. '* Ibid,, iii, 712. 

ja'qubi, ii, 528. Ibid, 
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abandoned by the Turks ^ in 809, Rafi* surrendered to Ma'mun, 
“when he heard the report of his just rule/'* and received full 
forgiveness. 

Thus the Turks intervened in the disorders occurring in Trans- 
oxania, the rebels themselves sometimes appealing to them for 
help ; but the Arabs had not to deal with such considerable 
Turkish forces as in the Umayyad period. | After the fall of the 206 
Turgcsh empire and the defeat of the Chinese two kingdoms 
were formed on the frontier of Transoxania. Semirycchye and 
the eastern part of the Syr-Darya province were seized by the 
Qarluqs, who in 766 had occupied Suyab, the former Turgesh 
capital. On the lower reaches of the Syr-Darya arose the 
kingdom of the Oghuz, who were evidently, like the Toquz- 
Oghuz in Eastern Turkestan, a section of the Western Turks who 
were dispersed after the death of Sulu The Toquz-Oghuz, who, 
as we have seen, took part in the disturbances in Transoxania at 
the beginning of the ninth century, must evidently be identified 
with the Syr-Darya Oghuz (Ghuzz), and not with the Eastern 
Turkestan Toquz-Oghuz*. These nomads apparently did not 
undertake campaigns of conquest in Transoxania, but limited 
themselves to making sudden raids and rendering assistance to 
the native rulers and Arab rebels. To protect the country from 
their raids walls were built in Rasht, in the neighbourhood of 
Bukhara, and in Shash '; from this it is evident that in spite of 
the victory of Ziyiid b. Sfdih the Arabs had given up the pro¬ 
vinces situated to the north of the Chirchik valley. On the 
whole we have but little information on the campaigns against 
the turbulent local rulers and the Turkish Khans. Under 
Mansur ( 7 j 4 “ 77 o) Layth, ‘‘the client of the Commander of the 
haithful' (probably the son of Nasr b. Sayyar, see p. 200), was 
sent as envoy to Farghana. The prince of Farghana at that time 
lived in Kashghar, but was compelled by the Arabs to sue for 
peace and to pay a heavy tribute. As his ambassador to them 
he dispatched the high noble Batijur (or Baichur), who, on being 
summoned by the Arabs to accept Islam, peremptorily refused, 
and remained in confinement until the accession of the Caliph 
Mahdi (775). To all entreaties he made answer, “I will not 
betray the king whose envoy I am During the reign of 
Mahdi (775-85), about the time of the revolt of Yusuf-al-Barm 
(see above p. 198), a campaign into Farghana was undertaken by 
Ahmad b. Asad. Mere the capital of the king of Farghana is 

' Tabari, iii. 775. 2 

^ ^!arquart, Chromlo^U der aUtupki.(hen Inschrifien^ p. 24-5; W. Uarthold, Die 
a tturkiKhen hisehtiften uud die arahischen Quellen^ p. 28. 

* Cf. now my anicle “Ghuzz*’ in Etuye. of Jshim, 
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called K^an^ from which it may be deduced that the king had 
recovered his country. Shortly after this Mahdi sent ambassa¬ 
dors to demand tokens of submission from a large number of 
207 rulers, the majority of whom complied. I Amongst these are 
mentioned the Ikhshidh of Soghd, the Afshin of Ushrusana, the 
king of Farghana, the jabghu of the Qarluqs, the Kh§qan of the 
Toquz-Oghuz, “Tarkhan, king of the Turks” (perhaps the ruler 
of Shash), the king of Tibet and even the Chinese emperor ^ 
Under Harun ar-Rashid (786-809) the governor Ghitrif b. ‘Ata 
(792-3) sent ‘Amr b. Jamil to Farghana in order to drive out the 
army of the Jabghu of the Qarluqs^; and the governor Fadl b. 
Yahya al Barmaki (794-5) operated successfully in Transoxania, 
receiving the submission of the king of Ushrusana, who formerly 
“ had never appeared before nor shown submission to anyone 
During his residence in Khurasan (809-18) Ma*mun found it 
necessary to send an army to Soghd, Ushrusana, and Farghana, 
and at the same time summoned the rulers to make submission 
by means of embassies \ Ibn al-Athir gives an account of an 
expedition by the Arabs in 194/810 against the town of Qulan 
(now Tarti in the district of Aulie-Ata), in which the Sufi Shaqiq 
b. Ibrahim Balkhi was killed ^ Before the beginning of his 
struggle with the Caliph Amin (811) Ma'mun complained to his 
wazir, Fadl b. Sahl, that he was obliged to begin hostilities at the 
most unfavourable moment; the jabghii (of the Qarluqs) had 
refused obedience; the same insubordination had been shown by 
Khaqan, the ruler of Tibet ”; the king of Kabul was preparing 
to invade the districts of Khurasan which bordered on his own 
dominions; the prince of Utrar’’^ was refusing to pay the tribute 
he had formerly paid. Fadl advised him to write letters to the 
Jabghu and Khaqan granting them the provinces over which 
they ruled already, and promising them help in their struggle 
against the (other) kings; to send gifts to the king of Kabul and 
offer to make peace with him, to which he would willingly agree; 
and to remit to the prince of Utrar, as a sign of favour, one year’s 


'■ Ja'qubi, //w/., ii, 478. Cf. also my article “Farghana” in Encyc. of Islam. 

‘ IbiiLy ii. 479. 

3 Gardizi, f. 96; Camb. MS., f. 77 b: v;^ 

j\ (Cod. IJ. On ‘Amr b. Jamil see 7>jr/x, p. a 

(Gardizi). 

* Ibtd.j f. 97» Camb, MS>, f. 7S a: ClU^i tS 

^ j^' 

^ Bcladsorl, p. 430. ^ 

* Ibo al-Athir, vi, 164. Qolao is mentioned in my OichtL tfc,. pp. ai and 31. 
Cf. also F. Grcnatd in / A., 9, xv, ay. 

7 In the printed text the MS. has 
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tribute^. These and similar measures probably succeeded in 
attaining at any rate external peace for the country. 

As regards internal administration, judging from the accounts 
of the historians, the men who did most for the welfare of the 
country were Abu'l- | ‘Abbas Fadl b. Sulayman at-TusI ^ 208 
(783-7)^ and Fadl b, Yahya al-Barmaki^ (794-5). Other 
governors for the most part cared only for their personal enrich¬ 
ment ; some of them, like ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman ^ 
and Musayyab b. Zuhayr®, immediately after their appointment 
arbitrarily increased the taxation. The arbitrary acts of the 
governors were not always promptly punished by the central 
government; ‘All b. Tsa b. Mahan, one of the most avaricious 
governors, managed to remain in office for more than ten years ^ 
(from 796), as he divided his spoils with the Caliph Harun^ 
The population of the subject provinces was as formerly sum¬ 
moned to perform military service. Fadl b. Yahya formed 
a strong Persian corps in Khurasan : according to Tabari ^ as many 
as 500,000 men were levied (which is evidently an exaggera¬ 
tion), of whom 20,000 were sent to Baghdad, and the remainder 
stayed in Khurasan. These received the name of the ‘Abbasid 
Corps,” evidently because they were intended to serve as the 
I)rop of the dynasty. 

In the account of the war fought by ‘Ali b. Tsa against the 
rebel Hamza there is mention of a division of “ Soghdians and 
men of Nakhsliab and the army of Tahir b. Husayn in the 
‘Iraq campaign (of 811) included 700 Khorezmians ‘h 

We must lay stress on yet one other measure of the ‘Abbasid 

^ Tabari, iii, 815-16. * Texts^ p. 2 

Gardizi (f. 95 ; Canib. MS., f. 77 a) gives the date of the arrival of Fail’s envoy 
in Merv as Mufwrratn 167 (Augnst 783), and of Fa^l himself as Rabi‘ I (October) of 
the sam^ year. In Hamza of Ispahan the same months arc given, but of the year 166 
(Text, j). 222, trails., p. 173 ; there is a mistake in the translation). Tabari (iii, 517) 
and Narshakhi (p. 32) pul the appoinlmcnl of Fadl in 166, but fio not mention the 
fime of his arrival. 

^ Tabari, iii, 631. In the short period of his administration P'adl cannot have done 
all that is ascribed to him; cf. my article ** Barmakids” in Encyc^ of Islam. 

® Gardin, }. 91 ; Camb. MS., f. 73 a: 

bAbd-al-Jahbar was also accused of having killed the leaders of the 
Khorezmians (Tabari, iii, 134;. 

^ Gardizi, f. 95 ; Camb. MS., f. 76 b; jl ' 

^ According to Tabari (iii, 713) and Gardizi (f. 98; Camb. MS., f. 79 b) he was 
dismissed m 191 (806-7) J according to IJamza of Ispahan (Text, p. 225, trans., p. 175) 
in RaU* ii, 193 (March, 808). 

* Tabari, iii, 703-4. ® ibid.^ iii, 631. 

Gardizi, f. 98; Camb. MS., f. 79 a: U 

Tabari, iii, 800. 
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governors which was undoubtedly of great importance in the 
economic life of the country, namely, the introduction of debased | 
^09 coinage. 

According to Narshakhi the Bukhar-Khudat Kana, who ruled 
for thirty years, was the first to coin silver money (dirhams) in 
Bukhara. This coinage was introduced by him in the reign of 
the Caliph Abu Bakr (632-4). The dirhams were made of pure 
silver, and the Bukhar-Khudat was represented on them wearing 
a crown. Towards the end of the eighth century these coins 
had already disappeared from circulation, and were replaced by 
the Khorezmian coinage. The Bukharans were dissatisfied at this, 
and applied to the governor, Ghitrif b. ‘Ata, begging him to coin 
silver money for them of the same appearance as the dirhams 
of thcBukhar-Khudats,butsuch as would serve exclusively for local 
needs, and could not be exported from the province. As silver 
was dear at the time, Ghitrif, by agreement with the representa¬ 
tives of the town, began to coin money formed of an alloy of six 
metals—gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, and copper. The coins were 
struck with the former design, but with the name of Ghitrif, and 
for this reason received the name of ghitrifi. The inhabitants of 
Bukhara at first refused to accept these black dirhams; an 
obligatory exchange was therefore introduced by which six 
ghitrifi dirhams equalled one dirham of pure silver, and ghitrifis 
were taken according to this rate in payment of tribute. The 
taxation of Bukhara and its ncighbourbood up to that time 
amounted to somewhat Icss^ than 20o,cco dirhams ; it was now 
fixed at 1,168,567 ghitrifi dirhams. Shortly after this rale of 
exchange was introduced, the ghitrifi rose, until it equalled the 
white dirham in value, but the taxation figures were not reduced. 
The Bukharans therefore were now obliged to pay six times as 
much as formerly. Subsequently the value of the ghitrifi rose 
even higher; in 220/835 100^ white dirhams were worth only 
eighty-five ghitrifi dirhams, in 522/1128 only 70. | 

210 Narshakhi s account admits of some doubts. Debased coinage 
began to be minted in Bukhara, as formerly in Khorezmia, in 
order that this money should not circulate beyond the confines 

* Xcrchakby, pp. 34-6. 

* Prof. N. 1 . Veselovsky {Zhunt, Min, NaroJn. Prosv,^ Dec. 1897, pp. 467-8) 

considers that Narsbakhrs expression would be more accurntely triinslatc^ thus (as 
in Lerch): former time* the kharaj of Bukhara consiitcd of aoo,ooo dirhams, 

whidi was not much.” \Vc have no grounds, however, for thus violating the 
Persian text; the hgnrcs quoted by ns further on show that the taxation was in fact 
somewhat less than 300,000 white dirbtms or i,aoo,ooo ghitrifi dirhams. 

^ In the text the words arc omitted here (cL Ncrchakhy, p. 31}. In Maqdis! 
(BihL Geog. Arab.^ iii, 340I a somewhat different is quoted (1,166,897, below 
1,166,877; in Ibn Khurdkdbih {Bibi, Ge(^g. Arab,, ay) 1,189,300). 

* The word Xa is omitted in the text 
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of the province. Maqdisi ^ says of the Khorezmians : “ They 
estimated the value of the dirham at four daniqs ^ in order that 
the merchants should not deprive them of the dirhams; and up 
to the present day silver is brought to us (the author evidently 
speaks here in the name of the Khorezmians) and is not taken 
away from us.’^ The change from pure silver to an alloy of six 
metals was made, therefore, not in consequence of the dearness 
of silver, but with a view to that restricted circulation of the new 
money of which Narshakhi also speaks, and so the Bukharans 
had no grounds for refusing to accept ghitrlfis. No explanation 
is given either of the rapid rise in the rate of exchange of the 
debased coinage. It is most likely that the cause was the depre¬ 
ciation of the old worn white dirhams; therefore, if the figures 
relating to taxation were defined in ghitnfl dirhams it was 
impossible to request the government that these figures should 
be reduced after the rise in value of the ghitrifi, i.e. after the 
depreciation of the value of the white dirhams. Maqdisi^ also 
says that the black dirhams which circulated only in Transoxania 
were preferred there to the white. Unfortunately we have no 
information as to the rate of exchange of the ghitrifi for the 
Kilfi dirham and fals (copper money). Ibn Hawqal*^ speaks of 
the exchange of the ghiUifi for fals, and Narshakhi^ of the 
exchange for silver in his account of the events of Z60/874, but 
in neither the one nor the other is there any mention of rates of 
exchange. 

The ghitrifi dirhams were neither the only nor yet the first 
coins of this kind. The historians and geographers distinguish, 
besides the Khorezmian dirhams, three types of alloy dirhams 
in which taxes were paid in Transoxania, namely, the muham- 
madl, musayyabi, and ghitrifi dirhams. The first were intro¬ 
duced. according to Garciizi'\ j under Muhammad b. Dahda, 
who. however, is not mentioned amongst the governors of Khu¬ 
rasan, and was probably one of the Arab officials in Transoxania 
suboidinate to the governor of Khurasan. The musayyabi 
dirhams were coined under Musayyab b. Zuhayr (780-3). 
According to Ibn Khurdadhbih" (whose information refers to 
211 and 2T2, i,c. 826-8) taxes were paid as follows;—in Kho- 
rezmia, in Khorezmian dirhams; in the Turkish towns incor- 

* /. Arob.. iii, j 86 ' I)c Gcnje, Das a/fe Beit des Oxxis^ p. loo^. 

' ELcwhcre 4J \BibL iAog, Arab,, iii, 540; Das al>e Beit^ p. IC9); ihe ouhnary 
dirham 6 daniqs. 

BibL Geog, .//oA., ni, 34c. ^ JhuL, 11, 363. ^ Nerchakhy, p. 76. 

« Gnrdhi, 1 . 95; Camh. MS , f. 76 b: (God, 

Ikft 

’ BiV. Ueog. Arab,, vi, 27 -S. 
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MflUd to the twrhofks ^ Nflh b. AM in Khorczmian an 
m\myy*bl dirhwni; in Shadi, IM<i, and Khojend, m musax 


nxinni m um wwfnw.iv. y. .vnorezrawn and 

mmwtibl dirhamj; in Shadi, ilaa, and Khojend, in musay- 
V..W iAafflS • in UshrQsana, partly h but mmiy L 

^ K ° «!^d.Vhims- In Farghana, Soghd, Kish, and Nasaf, in 
lt:“d d*,®’.- /n sfkMrl in gmrmy From m /, 
evident that each of the three alloy coinages was distributed 
over a definite geographical area. As regards the external 
appearance of these dirhams, judging from the accounts of the 
geographers, there does not seem to have been any substantial 
difference between the three kinds. On all of them there were 


figures which sharply distinguished them from the usual type of 
IVIuslim coinage \ and also, according to Ibn Hawqal, unintelligible 
characters. The origin of this coinage was soon forgotten ^ As 
early as the tenth century, as is evident from Maqdisi account, 
there existed a legend, which is related also by Sam‘ani *, that 
three brothers, Muhammad, Musayyab, and Ghitrif, seized Trans- 
oxania and began to coin dirhams there in their own names. 

We cannot enter here into a survey of the numismatic question 
to which of the three kinds must be referred the different types 
of alloy dirhams found up to the present in Central Asia, and 
coined after the pattern of the local silver dirhams of pre-Muslim 
origin*. Numismatists distinguish two main categories of pre- 
Muslim Central Asiatic coins, the Khorezmian and the Soghdian. 
In the former we have on the obverse a bust of the king (face 
21 a without beard), on the reverse an altar with consecrated | fire; 
one coin is engraved with a camel moving to the right. As 
regards the inscription (on the obverse), A. K. Markov suggests 
the reading Mazda hodat (“ruler-autocrat”), Piof. O. Donner 
Malka Sadak Just King,” like SiKaio^ on the Arsacid 

coins). The Soghdian coins on the other hand present several 
types, but on all of them we find the portrait of the Sasanid king 
Varahran (Bahram) V (420-38), whose coinage evidently served 
as a model for the Soghdians^ The legends also present some 
variants; on coins of the most widely-distributed type we find 
eleven signs, which according to Lerch’s’ interpretation are to 


‘ Bt 6 /, Geo^. AraS.f i, 314. ^ / 6 td,, ii, 363. ^ 

* Sam'aoi, s,v, MaqdUI doet not tay anything about the period of the 

govemorahip of the three brothers; according to Sam'^1 they ruled in Trantoxania 
immediately after Sa*id b.*C)thmin. 

^ 'rhii is discussed in detail (aloog with an account of the literature on the subjecO 
in Prof. O. Donner’s article “ Sur roriginc dc Talphabet turc du Nord de TAsie 
(Jour$uU di la SoeWi Finno^Ou^enm^ xiv, i, pp. 33-8). 

^ According to £. Thomas's opinion XNumism, Ckron.^ iii, i, 118^ the VarahrlUi V 
type of coin was borrowed by the Sodulians at second hand through the coinage of the 
reltel Varahrin (tiahr&m) ChObln (about 578), 

* See his article in Trmmux di la f seisioH du Caugris inUmaiiaual dis OHenia^ 
lislts, ii, 410-39, and now his more detailed, bat unbnithed, paper in Trudy Vai, 
Otd. Arkk, Obskehn, part xviii. 
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be read bukkar khuddaU Together with silver dirhams of a very 
high standard (97%) there arc also coins of the basest alloy, some¬ 
times with Arabic legends, e.g. with the name of the Caliph 
al-Mahdi (who was contemporary with Musayyab). Coins on 
which the names of Muhammad, Musayyab, and Ghitrif could 
be plainly deciphered have not so far been found; on some coins 
only after the religious formula the name Muhammad is repeated, 
which may refer to Muhammad b. Dahda^. In my view the 
words of NarshakhI and Sam*ani (in spite of Prof. N. Vese¬ 
lovsky's opinion) do not allow of any doubt that the names of 
the three viceroys were engraved on coins, perhaps not in 
Arabic, but in Aramaic characters (as on the Arabic-Pehlevi 
coins). Like all coins of base alloy these dirhams suffered 
greatly with time; not only the Aramaic, but also the Arabic 
inscriptions can only be deciphered with great difficulty. Even 
the reading bukhar khuddat suggested by Lerch, which seemed 
to be quite certain, is disputed by E. Drouin, and Prof. 0 . 
Donner recognizes the validity of his objections. Some perplexity 
is also occasioned by the fact that while the ghitrifi dirhams 
circulated in Bukhara only, the so-called dirhams of the Bukhar 
Khudats were also found in Samarqand, Khojend | and Khiva ^ 2 
Thus the numismatic data have so far shown only the fact that 
in Soghd in the fifth or sixth century dirhams began to be coined 
in imitation of the Sasanid coinage; if Narshakhl’s chronological 
information with regard to the introduction of coined money in 
Bukhara is true, then the Bukhar-Khudats probably borrowed 
the type from their Soghdian neighbours, and not directly from 
the Sasanids (otherwise they would have taken as their model 
the dirhams of Khusru II, as the Arabs did shortly afterwards). 

It is extremely curious that as late as the end of the eighth 
century, when dirhams and fals of the Kufi type had long been 
coined in Transoxania, the request of the population for debased 
currency should have been satisfied by means of dirhams of the 
old type with heathen figures. 

The Caliph Ma'mun, having with the help of the Persians 
defeated his brother Amin, naturally constituted himself the 
protector of the people to whom he owed the throne, and con¬ 
fided to Persians the administration of the eastern provinces 
more consistently than did his predecessors. These rulers laid 
the foundations of the Tahirid and the Samanid dynasties. The 


^ W. dcTiescnhau^ien, Notice sur uftt colltition dc monnaits orUntalts deM,U Comte 
S. Stronj^aetoffi St.-P., i8So, p. ii. E. Thomas in Numism. Chron.y iii, i, laS; here 
should perhaps be read instead of It is >\ell known that the name 

of the Caliph Mahdi was Muhammad and the coins may possibly have received their 
designation from him. 

* ^ above, p. 304, note 3 . 

'' 7 >wvaKjr, p. 433. 
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ancestor' of the Tahirids, Razlq, was a client of Abu Muhammad 
Talha b, ‘Abdallkh al-Khuza‘I^ viceroy of Sijistan under Salm 
b. Ziyad (see above, p. 1H3); Hafiz-Abru^ mistakenly confuses 
this Talha with the famous figure of the early days of Islam. 
Mus‘ab, the son of Raziq, governed the town of Bushang in the 
province of Herat, and at the time of the ‘Abbasid propaganda 
was secretary to one of the adherents of Abu Muslim. He is 
again mentioned as governor of Bushang in the account of the 
revolt of Yusuf al-Barm, who captured this town from him^. 
After the rising had been put down Bushang was evidently 
restored to Mus‘ab, who was succeeded as governor of the town 
by his son Husayn (d. 199/814-5), and by his grandson Tahir. 

214 Somewhat | before this Tahir had taken part in the war against 
Rati* b. Layth^ In 811, when the campaign against Amin was 
undertaken, Tahir was appointed commander of Ma’mun's mili¬ 
tary forces, and the wazir Fadl b. Sahl personally attached to his 
spear-head his appointed standard‘s. After Ma’mun*s accession 
(813) Tahir was appointed governor of Al-Jazlia (Mesopotamia), 
military commander of Baghdad and financial administrator of 
the Sawad ^ (‘Iraq). Tahirs friend Ahmad b. Abu Khalid 
roused Ma’mun’s suspicions against the then governor of Khu¬ 
rasan, Ghassan b. ‘Abbad, and in 821 Tahir was sent to Khurasan 
as governor ^ In November 82a Tahir died suddenly soon after 
omitting Ma*muns name in the reading of the Khutba, thus 
signifying his independence of the throne of Baghdad. Naturally 
suspicions were aroused that he had been poisoned by order of 
the Caliph ; nevertheless Ma'mun confirmed his son Talha in the 
governorship of Khurasan (822-8). | Talha's successor, Abu’l- 
‘Abbas ‘Abdallah, who reached Khurasan in 830, was already to 
all intents and purposes an entirely independent ruler; even the 
Caliph Mu‘tasim (833-42), who hated him could only encourage 
secret plans of murderbut never decided on taking measures 
openly against him. Other members of the Tahirid family at 


* Ibn Khallikan f^ives a detailed account of the orij^in of the dynasty 'no. 350, trans. 
Slanc, 1,649 sq.); according to Mas'Odi {Btbl. Arab.^ viii, 34^; the Tahirids 

were descended from the Knight Kustara. 

^ This individual is mentioned also in 'fabari 'Ji, 393;. 

^ Jexts^ p. 158. The same author gives the name of Mus<ab*8 father as Farrukh. 

^ Gardizi, f. 94; Camb. MS., f. 75 b: %Jjt\ 

^ Tabari, iii, 777. • 7 fx/s, p, 2 (al»o Ibn Kbfillik&n). 

^ Tabari, ih, 1039. ^ /bit/., lii, 104a. 

^ On the causes of this hatred see 7 ms, v, 3 (Gardizij. 

According to Gardizi (f. 101; Camb. MS., f. 8a b) the Caliph sent a slave girl 
at a present to ^Abdallih, and gave her a poisoned torbao for him, but on 

her arrival at NTshipOr, she (ell in love with thejihirid and revealed the secret to him. 
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the same period filled important posts in the West; amongst 
other offices they held the command of the military forces of 
Baghdad, which could not fail to contribute towards the ascen¬ 
dancy of the dynasty. On the whole, however, the heads of the 
family considered themselves safe only within their own state. 
When ‘Abdallah informed his secretary that he intended to 
undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca (Hajj) the faithful servant 
answered: “ O Amir! Thou art too sensible to undertake such 
a senseless business k** 'Abdallah entirely agreed with his 
official, and remarked that he had only wished to test him. | 

The Sanianids were called to power even earlier than the 
Tahirids, but only in the capacity of rulers of Transoxania, 
subordinate to the governor of Khurasan. The ancestor of the 
dynasty, Saman-Khudat, founder and ruler of the village of 
Saman in the Balkh province", was considered a descendant 
of the Sasanid leader Bahram-Chubln, who had fled to the Turks 
in 591. Saman-Khudat enjoyed the protection of the governor 
Asad b. ‘Abdallah al-Qushayri (d. 738), embraced Islam, and 
called his son Asad in honour of his patron. Of the life of Asad 
we know nothing; his sons Nuh, Ahmad, Yahya, and Ilyas, 
after taking part in the suppression of the revolt of Rafi‘ b. 
Layth'k served under the Caliph Ma'mun, and were able to 
conciliate his goodwill. At the Caliphks desire the governor of 
Khurasan, Ghassan b. ‘Abbad (819-21) appointed Nuh governor 
of Samarqand. Ahmad governor of Farghana, Yahya governor of 
Shash, and Ilyas governor of Herat ^ The Samanids were not 
able to maintain their rule in Herat. Ilyas, who died there in 
242/856-7 \ apparently left no successor: in the accounts which 
have come down to us relative to the rise of the Saffarids in 
Sijistan and the province of Herat, there is no mention of the 
Samanids. In Transoxania the Samanids constituted themselves 

‘ GnMial, f. 10;,; Camb. MS., f. 83 a: ^^ ^ 

r/*" 

'I'hus ll»c majority of the hi'itorians. Mnqdisi Arab,^ iii, 33S; Yaqut, 

lii, I3> locitu^ Saman in the neightmurhood ol S.imarqand. 

^ Nerchakhy, p. 74. 

^ Ihus in Mirkhv\and {litUoire des Samattidc^y cd. Dcfi^mery, pp. 2, 113), 
.\ctoniim> to Hnmdallah Q-iiwiiii (in Nirchakby, p. 100^ Ilyas received Shash and 
VAh}& Herfa, bin m Hrownc’s eil, (p. 379'^ Ilya?* received Hera- and Yahvfi Sliash 
(mstcaii of Shash the MS.S. have and ; Ashn^ also in the trans , p. 731. 

Mlfkh\^ .iiul's account is confirmed by the p.issaj^ from Sam*ani quoted below. We 
know from Kindi’s Gcirrttors attd JuJgei, of Egypt <,ed, CJuesi, p. 184' that Ilyas 
b. Asad Sam&ni was appointed governor o« Alexandria in 21 2, S27, but we arc not told 
how long he lemained in the West; cf. also v-asP (Volume, &c., presented to 
li. f». Urowne), p. 169. Narshakhi’s narratn’e (p. 75) at this point abounds in con¬ 
siderable errors, both hii^torical and chron* logical. In G-irdizi i^l. loi; Camb. MS., 
f. 81 a) only the appointment of Nuh is memioncd. 

• Sam*ilnT, a p, >UU 1 . The death dates of the other Samaai ’s are also given there. 

^ P 
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hereditary rulers, and Ahmad b. Asad, who survived his brothers, 
was able to transmit the power to his sons. In 211 and 212 
(826-7), if we may judge by Ibn Khurdadhbih*s account of the 
taxation of Transoxania^, Nuh b. Asad, the eldest of the brothers, 
was apparently still considered the ruler only of a part of Soghd 
ill6 with the town of | Samarqand, of Farghana, and of some 
‘‘Turkish towns.” After the death of Nuh (227/842) his 
brother Ahmad, on whom the seniority devolved, remained in 
Farghana, and sent his son Nasr^ to Samarqand. 

We know very little of the internal history of Transoxania 
under the first Samanids. Gardizi ^ mentions an earthquake in 
Farghana in 224/839, and the author of the Qandiya^ speaks of 
the slaughtering of some thousands of people in the district of 
Shavvdar in 245/859, without giving any particulars of the causes 
of the revolt. On the death of Yahya in 855, Shash evidently 
reverted to Ahmad also, as we subsequently find Abu Yusuf 
Ya'qub b. Ahmad* there in the capacity of ruler. After the 
death of Ahmad (864), Nasr, the new head of the family, 
remained ruler of Samarqand, and Ahmad’s other son Abu’l- 
Ash‘ath^’ began to rule in Farghana. Bukhara came under Samanid 
rule only in the year 874”, after which Nasr b. Ahmad received 
in 875 a diploma from the Caliph Mu‘tamid granting him the 
administration of the whole of Transoxania \ 

To this period must be referred the final subjugation of 
Transoxania to Muslim rule, a task in the performance of which 
both the T«ahirids and the Samanids still enjoyed the support of 
the government at Baghdad. We have seen that during the 
early years of Ma'mun's rule a general revolt against Arab 
domination broke out in Transoxania. After the departure of 
Ma‘mun disorders broke out afresh and calm was only restored 
under Ghassan b. ‘Abbad (819-21). Perhaps the fiimine which 
occurred in Khurasan (as in fact throughout Persia) in 201/816-7 
was partly caused by the cessation of the grain convoys from 
Transoxania. as was the case in the famine of 733 (sec above, 
p. 190). After the death of Tahir and the appointment of Talha, 
Ahmad b Abu Khalid was sent with an army to Transoxania. 
The chief object of the campaign was the subjugation of Ushrusana, 

^ Bibl, Ceog. Arab., vi, 37~S. In order to obtain the total of the taxes in 
Tranftoxania as given by him, those of the “ province of Nfih ” must be added to those 
of Soghd, liuttam, Kish, Nas«if, UsrOsbana, Shash, the silver mines (in Ilaq) and 
Khojend. Above, however, Soghd is reckoned in the ‘ province of Noh*’; probably 
in the first case Soghd should be taken as meaning the jKrsses&ions of the ishshidh 
(with the chief town Ishtlkhan), and in the second case the region of the town of 
Samarrjand. 

* Mirkhond, IJistoire des Samanides, pp. 2, 114. • Texts, p. 3. 

* Texts, p. 49; trans. by Vyatkin, Handbook 0} Samarkand prov,^yi\\\, p. 342. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 8j. ® Ibid,, p. 80. ’ Ibid,, p. 77. 

* X^bari, id, 1889. 
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whose prince Kawus (son of the king who had submitted to 
Fadl b. Yahya) consented to pay tribute to Ma‘mun, but after 
the Caliph's arrival in Baghdad broke the agreement. Shortly 
after this, dissensions broke out in Ushrusana amongst the 
members of the royal family; Haydar, the son of Kawus, killed 
a famous noble, who was at the head of his brother Fadl’s party 
and had given the latter his daughter in marriage. After the 
murder Haydar fled, first to the local representative of the Arab 
government, | and subsequently to Baghdad. On the other hand 217 
in 205/820-1 Fadl summoned the Toquz-Oghuz intp the country. 

In 207/822 Ahmad b. Abu Khalid entered Ushrusana with an 
army, guided by Haydar along a shorter road which was un¬ 
known to the Arabs, in consequence of which Kawus was taken 
unawares and forced to surrender. Fadl escaped with the Turks 
to the steppes, where he treacherously abandoned them and 
joined the Arabs; the Turks perished from thirst in the steppes. 
Kawus went to Baghdad, embraced Islam, and was established 
as ruler of the province. He was succeeded by Haydar ^ who 
subsequently became the first noble at the Caliph’s court, and 
achieved great renown under the name of Afshin (the title of the 
princes of Ushrusana). Afshin was executed in 841 ; but his 
dynasty continued to rule in Ushrusana till 280/893 In the 
Hermitage in Petrograd there are coins of the last afshin of 
Ushrusana, Sayr b ‘Abdallah, struck in 279, and also one of the 
Samanid Isma‘Il struck in Ushrusana in 280 

The appointment of Ahmad b. Abu Khalid, one of the chief 
authors of the rise of the Tahirids, was undoubtedly very welcome 
to Talha, who made liberal gifts both to the Arab leader him- 
.‘jclf and to his sccrctar)'. According to Mirkhwand’s ^ account 
Ahmad b. Abu Khfilid proved himself also the protector of the 
Samanids and restored the power of Ahmad b. Asad in I'arghana, 
out of which he drove the “enemies of the Faith.” The final 
subjugation of P'arghana, namely of Kasan and Urast, is attri¬ 
buted by Baladhuii** to Nuh b. Asad, but he refers this event to 
the period of the Caliph Muntasir(86i-2),when Nuh was long since 
dead, j Another exploit of NCih’s may be admitted as more 
credible, the subjugation, namely of Isfijab, in 840 ^ Nuh ordered 
a wall to be built in Isfijab “round the vineyards and cultivated 
fields of the inhabitants*',” i.e, he put up a structure of thi.s sort 
as a protection against the Turkish invasions, such as had 
formerly been built in Sha.sh. The province of Isfijab, however, 

• Tabari, iii, 1044, 1065-66; Heladsori, pp. 4.^o-3». 

• A. Markov, InvaUamyi ka(aiog ntusurmanskikh monet Imp ^ Ermitazha ^ St. P., 

18()6, [>p. 112, 114. 

• Hutaire des SamaniJes , pp. 2, 114. 

• HelaJsori, p, 4J0, In one MS. the Caliph is called Man^iir. 

• Sam^oni, s. v» ^UUi. • Bcladsori, p. 423, 

P 2 
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ai8 was still | governed by a separate Turkish dynasty^ in the tenth 
century and enjoyed important privileges, extending even to 
exemption from taxation ^ As a token of his allegiance, the 
ruler of Isfijab sent annually to the Samanid Government four 
daniqs (less than fivepence) and a broom ^ in lieu of taxes. 

The Caliph Ma'mun** charged his governors with the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war with the rebels, and at the same time ordered his 
envoys to invite important natives to take service under the 
Caliph. To these, on their arrival in Baghdad, he made liberal 
gifts. The same practice was followed to an even greater extent 
under Mu‘tasim, in whose reign the Turkish guards, amongst 
whom were incorporated also emigrants from Soghd, Farghana, 
Ushrusana, and Shash, formed one of the mainstays of the 
throne ^ This circumstance contributed to the definitive asser¬ 
tion of Muslim rule in the country. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir, probably 
with the help of the Samanids, sent his son Tahir on a campaign 
into the Ghuzz country and conquered places where none had 
penetrated before him. By the time of Mu‘tasim the inhabitants 
of Transoxania may be considered good Muslims and themselves 
began to do battle “ for the faith ** with their Turkish neighbours. 
The fact that under the Tahirids the Caliphs still took some 
part in the affairs of the country is probably to be explained by 
the presence of important natives of Transoxania at the court of 
Baghdad. The Caliph Mu‘tasim, albeit unwillingly, devoted 
two million dirhams towards the digging of a large irrigation 
canal in the Shash province: according to ‘Awfl it still existed 
in the thirteenth century ^ We have seen (above, pp. 95, 99) that 
down to the last years of the reign of Muhammad b. Tahir 
certain lands in Transoxania w’ere considered the private property 
of the Caliph. 

Owing to their aristocratic origin and position as the official 
representatives of Arab dominion, the Tahirids and Samanids 
could not embody and express the national and democratic 
tendencies, like Abu Muslim and other “Da‘i”, i.e, Shi‘ite 
219 teachers. The period of the rule of both | dynasties is most 
accurately characterized as one of enlightened absolutism. In 
their endeavour to establish stable government and to restore 
peace in the land, the Tahirids and Samanids appeared as the 
protectors of the lower against the oppression of the higher 
classes; they promoted education but undertook no drastic 

^ On some representatives of the dynasty see above, p. 176. 

’ Bibl. Geog. Arab,, i, 333. > Ibid,, iii, 340; iv, 343. 

^ On Ma’mun and Mu'tasim sec Be^ad8ori, p. 431. 

* Dozy, Essai sur Vhistoire de rislantisme, p. 247. Mu'taslm was surrounded by 
a Turkish guard even during the reign of Ma’mOn : in 214/829 he came to Egypt 
with 4,000 of his Turks (Kindi, p. 188). 

« Tabari, iii, 1326 j lexts^ pp. 83-4. 
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social reforms and carried on a relentless struggle with the restless 
elements among the masses. These features appear already with 
sufficient distinctness in the reign of the first organizer of 
Khurasan, ‘Abdallah b. Tahir, who, as Ya‘qubi expresses it, 
ruled Khurasan as none had ever ruled it before ^ ‘Abdallah 
interested himself mainly in the cause of the agriculturists^. 
Amongst the inhabitants there were frequent quarrels regarding 
the use of water for artificial irrigations; as the Muslim lawbooks 
contained no instructions on this matter ‘Abdallah summoned 
the faqihs of Khurasan and instructed them to work out, in 
collaboration with some faqihs from ‘Iraq, the legal principles 
regarding the use of water. The “ Book of Canals'' (Kitab 
al-Quniy) composed by them served as a guide in similar matters 
even two centuries later, in the time of Gardizi. In the order in 
which ‘Abdallah instructed his officials to protect the interests of 
the peasants ^ considerations of a moral character are brought 
forward on behalf of this class: “ God feeds us by their hands, 
welcomes us through their mouths and forbids their ill treat¬ 
ment.” His feeling for the lower classes led ‘Abdallah to the 
idea of general education, propounded by him in the most 
definite terms: “ Knowledge must be accessible to the worthy 
and unworthy; knowledge will look after itself and not remain 
with the unworthy." And indeed at this period even the children 
of the poorest peasants went to the towns to be taught; such 
was the lot of the two Kharghuni brothers, natives of the village 
of Kharghun (see p. 125), who were sent to Samarqand by their 
father in 233/847-8 ; in the course of three years they mastered 
the sciences while their mother supported them by her work at 
wool weaving^. Living in the age of rationalist supremacy, it 
is doubtful if ‘AbdallMi understood by “knowledge” only the 
islamic theology, | which at this time was firmly established in 220 
Khurasan and Transoxania, especially at Bukhara ^ ‘Abdallah 
himself, like his father, enjoyed some fame as a poet; his nephew 
Mansur b. Talha, ruler of Merv, Amul and Khorezmia, wrote 
philosophical treatises; ‘Abdallah called him the “ Wisdom of the 
Tahiricis” and was extremely proud of him®. 

As regards the popular movements with which the Tahirids 
had to deal, the chief amongst them were the Kharijite move¬ 
ment in Sijistan and the Shi‘ite in Tabaristan, both of which 
continued under the Samanids. The influence of the discordant 
elements was manifested only under the grandson of ‘Abdallah, 

^ Ja'qubi, Hut,y ii, 586. * Further see Tt'jc/r, p. 3. 

* In the text is printed by mistake for 

^ Sam* 5 nl, s.v, 

® Ncrchakhy, p. 54. • Fihnst^ p. 117. 
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Muhammad b. T^hir; his father Tahir b. ‘Abdallah (844-62) 
was the worthy successor of ‘Abdallah and the historians speak 
of his rule and of his personal character with the same este^ as 
those of his father L On the other hand Muhammad b. Tahir 
succeeded his father while yet of tender years and is represented 
by them as a weak ruler, given up to pleasures ^ At that period 
the ruler of Tabaristan was Muhammad’s uncle, bulayman b. 
‘Abdallah; in addition a section of country on the border, 
between the two Ad-Caspian provinces of Tabaristan and Day lam, 
the property of the Caliph, was granted to Muhammad b. 
‘Abdallah, who from 851 to 867 was governor of Baghdad. As 
his representative in this country Aluhammad sent the Christian 
Jabir fa. Hariln, who seized also the “dead lands’’ adjoining 
Muhammad’s section, the pastures used by the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages and not constituting private pro¬ 
perty. Such a violation of the rights of the population resulted 
in a general revolt at the head of which were the ‘Alids^ In 
864 the ‘Alid Hasan b. Zayd made himself ruler of the province 
and governed it with slight interruptions to the year 884. Thus, 
in this case the Shi‘ite movement was aroused by the violation 
of the interests of the peasants. The same democratic character 
221 was probably borne by the rising which occurred ( in 301/913-4 
against the Samanids under Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utrush, who was 
also considered a descendant of ‘All Hasan propagated Islam 
with success in Daylam®; he gained over the population to his 
side and maintained his popularity to the end of his life. Im¬ 
partial historians^ praise his just rule. Al-Biruni^ on the other 
hand, permeated by the ancient Persian traditions, charges 
Hasan with the destruction of the family organization established 
by the mythological Faridun. “ F'arldun commanded men to 
rule their houses, their families and descendants, and gave them 
the name of Katkhuda, which means ‘Master of this house.’ 
An-Nazir al-Utrush abolished this custom and the period 
returned when robbers were as much katkhudas as the (real) 
people.” It is evident from this that Hasan did away with the 
rights of owners of family estates. 

In Khurasan and in Transoxania of course there could be no 
question of such drastic measures for the benefit of the lower 
classes; to those who were dissatisfied with their condition there 
remained one alternative, that of joining the “ Warriors for the 
Faith,” and setting out for some locality where war with the infidel 
and the heretic was being carried on. The guild of warriors for the 

' Texts, p. 3 (GardIzT) ; Btdl, Geog, Arab., vii, 307. 

* Kqubi, hist,, ii, 605. » GardW, f. 104. 

* TaUrl, iii, 1523-26. » Ibn al-AthIr, viii, 61. 

* Ibid., vUi, 64; jabarl, iii, 2292, 

’ Chronohgie, cd. Sachan, p. 224. Chronology, translated by Saebau, p. aio. 
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Faith (alongside the terms Ghdzt and Fata is often found that 
of aUMutaivwi^a, correctly al-MutatawwVa) possessed, like all 
Eastern guilds, a corporate organization. The leaders of similar 
volunteer troops not infrequently attained considerable fame and 
enjoyed official recognition ^; as they were not tied to their 
native country, the volunteers, especially those from Transoxania, 
offered their services wherever a holy war was in progress and 
wherever booty might be expected^. Rulers, of course, could 
not always avail themselves of these services w'ithout some 
danger to themselves. In all probability it is the volunteers’ 
that arc referred to in the characteristic tirade by Maqdisi^ 
against the inhabitants of Binkath, as constituting at once 
“a support and a source of anxiety^' to the | Samanid ad-222 
ministration. It is not without reason that Gardlzi^ replaces 
the terms quoted above by the word ‘ayyar (“ scoundrel ’ As 
is everywhere the case, the restless elements gathered special 
strength in the large towns. The population of Samarqand gave 
trouble even to the Samanids®: under Timur the Samarqand 
ghazis heroically held the town, which was not fortified at that 
period, against foreign invasion, but were immediately afterwards 
subjected to persecution at the hands of the Government’^. 
According to the observations of travellers Samarqand had still 
the same reputation under the present Bukharan dynasty ^ 

In Khurasan as early as the year <S2 t we see a revolt stirred 
up by one of the volunteers ^ At the close of the same century 
there aro.'^c from the ranks of this guild the powerful Saffarid 
dynasty, which put an end to the rule of the Tahiiids and 
attained supremacy in Persia. Not content with this, the 
Saffarids sought to extend their power over Transoxania, which 
caused the ruin of their dynasty. The founder of the dynasty^'*, 


* Railiaki, etl. Morlcy, p. 23 

2 . p. 347. 

* On the military forces in Shash and Fargbana see />//'/. Geo^. Arab,, i, 291. 

* Jbid.y iii, 276. 

® Texts, p. 4 (referring to Ya qfib b. Layth\ 13 called in the Arabic 

text of‘Uibi, (As. Mus. MS., No. 510,1 . 65: ‘Utbi-Manlni, i, 341) 
in the Persian translation, Neichakhy, p. 225, 

® See above, p. <^7. 

^ Pens de la Croix, Ilisloirc de Timur Bec^ i, 9i'-6; Znfar-namah^ 1, i09--i2. For 
a more detailed account of these events see my paper in Zapiski, tr'f., xvii, pp. 01-014. 

* j. Wolff, Narrative vf a mission to Bokhara, fifth edition, Edinburgh & London, 
1848, pp. 202-3. 

* Tabari, iii, 1044. 

bn the origin of the dynasty see Texts, pp. 3-4; Bibl. Geog. Arab., i, 245-47; 
Ibn Khallikan, No. 838 (trans, de Slane. iv, 301 sq.). A biillianlly-wriltcn sketch 
of the history of the Saffarid dynasty is due to Prof. Noldeke [Orientaiiseke Skiszen, 
Berlin, 189a, pp. 187-207; Sketches Jrom Eastern History, trans. J. S. Black, 
pp. 176-206). Comp, now also my paper, “Zur Geschichte der Saffariden** {Orient, 
Studlen* Festschrift Noldeke, i, pp. 171-91), 
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Ya*qub b. Layth b.- Mu*addal, and his three brothers, ‘Amr, 
Tahir, and ‘All, belonged to the town of Qarmn in Sijistan, 
situated at a distance of one march from the capital of the 
province, Zaranj, on the left hand going towards Bust. Ya‘qub 
went to the town (probably Zaranj), where he hired himself out 
to a copper-smith, receiving fifteen dirhams a month for his work; 
his brother ‘Amr was, by one account, a mule driver, by another, 
a carpenter. The brothers quickly distinguished themselves 
amongst their companions. By their generosity they gained 
adherents, and together with their uncle Kathir b. Raqqaq 
223 formed a robber gang, with whom they joined | a division of 
“Warriors for the Faith** under the leadership of Dirham b. Nasr 
b. Salih ^ which was engaged with the Kharijites of Sijistan, 
though, as I have shown elsewhere®, Ya'qub had himself been 
a kharijite at the beginning of his career. In their skirmishes with 
the Kharijites near the town of Bust one of the brothers, Tahir, was 
killed. The volunteers rapidly made themselves such unwelcome 
allies of the government that Ibrahim b. Hiisayn*', who governed 
Sijistan in the name of the Tahirids, was obliged to give place 
to them and leave the province. After this Dirham made 
himself the actual ruler of Sijistan, and appointed Ya'qub 
governor of Bust, but the latter by his exploits soon eclipsed his 
leader in the eyes of the army. Dirham found it prudent to 
acquiesce in the general opinion, and made Ya‘qub commander- 
in-chief and himself one of his lieutenants. In one of the sources 
used by Ibn Khallikan the exact date of this event is quoted, 
Sunday 6th Muharram 247 (March 22nd, 861). Thus Ya'qub, in 
spite of the testimony of Ya'qub! had already come to the fore 
in the reign of Tahir b. ‘Abdallah. 

Ya‘qub was concerned above all for the maintenance of his 
power in Sijistan ; he killed the native prince, who bore the title 
of RutbiT^ and subjugated the Kharijites ^ After this he 

* Dirham b. Nasr is mentioned in Tabari (iii, 1S92) as an individual in the sendee 

of Ya'qub. In GardTzi’s text the words have piobably fallen out before^i. 

The appearance of Dirham b. Husayn in Ibn al-Atbir and Ibn Khallikan is probably 
to be explained by a confusion between this j)erson and Ibr.lhim b. Husayn. Khwandamir 

ii, 127^ calls Dirham the grandson of Kafi‘ b. Layth (see p. 300). 

* /iff/. JVold., article quoted above. On Ya'qub’s relations with Salih b, Nasr (or 
b. an-Nadrj and Dirham (probably a brother of the latter) cf. p- 178 sq. 

® Called Ibrahim b. Nasr b. Raft* in Ibn Mu*in (MS. Pub. Lib., f. 399a): according 
to the same author Ya^qub's father Layth was in Ibrahim’s service. 

* Ja'qubI, //is/ , ii, 605. 

® Or ZunbTl. The latter reading is maintained by Marqunrt {Ertinshahr, p. 248) 
as “the most probable,” but, as it seems, without good reason. Cf. Noldcke in 
ZDJMG., Ivi, 432, 

^ Evidently Ya^qHb did not so much destroy the heretics as lure them over to his 
party. In Nijam al-.Mulk {Siasset Namth, texte, p. 194, trad, p. 383, where the 
translation is not entirely correct), at any rale, it is said of one rebel that ^‘he was 
the comrade of Ya'qOb b. Layth, and among the Kharijites is designated as bis 
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extended his | rule to the Kabul valley, then to Sind and 224 
Makran, and finally in 867 ^ conquered Herat and Bushang, the 
birthplace of the Tahirids, which was governed at the lime by 
Tahir b. Husayn b. Tahir ^ In 869 Ya‘qub seized Kirman; the 
Caliph Mu^tazz (866-9) gi'anted this province simultaneously to 
two persons, Ya‘qub and Ali b. Husayn, the ruler of Pars, in 
order to stir up war between them and thus rid himself of one of 
them The victor in the struggle proved to be Ya‘qub, who 
deprived his opponent not only of Kirman, but also of Pars. 

In 871 Ya‘qub received from the Caliph Mu'tamid (870-92), 
under whom affairs of state were directed by his brother Abu 
Ahmad Muwaffaq, fresh favours, being appointed viceroy of 
Balkh and Tukharistan**. According to GardizI^ Ya‘qub had 
already seized these provinces in 870, and at the same time took 
possession of Ghazna, Gardiz, and Kabul. Pinally, in 873 Ya‘qub 
decided to march against Muhammad b. Tahir himself, a pretext 
for war being afforded by the fact that Muhammad had given 
shelter to one of Ya^qub’s enemies. Muhammad was taken 
prisoner, and on August i, 873 ® Ya‘qub entered the capital of the 
Tahirids. Gardizi gives an interesting account of the parleys 
between Muhammad’s ambassadors and Ya^qub. Muhammad 
ordered the following to be transmitted to his antagonist: “ If 
thou hast come by order of the Commander of the Paithful, then 
show thy diploma, that I may deliver the Viceroyalty to thee; 
if not, then return.”'^ Ya‘qub in answer took his sword from 
beneath his praying mat, and said : Here is my diploma and 
my standard.*’ ® 

This lime the Baghdad government could not condone Ya‘qub’s 
action ; the influence of the Tahirids in the capital compelled the 

successor.” Ilamdallah Oazwini [Journ. As ^ 4, xi, 419-20; ed, Browne, p. 375) 
accuses the Safilarids, like the Buyids, of adherence to the Sbi'ite teaching. Nizam 
al-Miilk also evidently considered Ya'qub a .Shi'ite, as he puts into his mouth these 
woids nd<lressed to the Caliph : “ 1 shall not be appeased until I have sent thy head 
to Mahdiya,” to the Fatiniids {Siassei Xame/i, texte, p. 14, trad., p. 20^. These 
words can ccitainly not have been u^cil, as at that time there existed neither Fatimid 
dynasty nor town ol Mahdi)a (^on the foundation of the latter see Ibn al-Athir, \ iii, 70'', 
but for all that the statement already quoted makes it probable that Ya'qub, like 
Abu Muslim, attracted to his party all the lestlcss elements amongst the lower classes. 

‘ According to Gardizi (1. I05 ; Camb. f. 85 a), only in 871, alter the conquest 
of Balkh. According to Tabari (lii, 1500;, Ya‘qub undertook the march to Herat 
in 86J. Cf. I'<sischr 7 ft N'ohieke^ j), i8y. 

Named in Gardizi. * Tabari, iii, 1698. 

* J/>uL, di, 1841. 6 /i'.r/j, p. 4. 

* The date given in Gardizi (f. io6 ; Camb. MS., f. 83 b) is 2nd Shawwal 259; in 
Ndldekc {0/*, aV., S. 195 ; trans., p. 184) Sunday, Aug. 2 ; cf. also Tabari, iii, 1881. 

’ K. 106; Camb. MS., At*.: ^ 
w 'j* 

* F. 106; Camb. MS., /. c.: 
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^25 Caliph to take the side of Muhammad. In 874 | the pilgrims 
from the eastern provinces were assembled in the house of the 
Tahirid ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah, where the Caliph’s edict 
against Ya‘qub was read to them^ The menacing activities of 
Ya'qub soon obliged the government to make concessions ; at his 
demand Muwaffaq summoned the merchants and read to them 
a new decree by which Ya'qub was appointed viceroy of Khu¬ 
rasan, Tabaristan, Jurjan, Rayy, and Pars, and military com¬ 
mander of Baghdad i But not even this could induce Ya'qub 
to relinquish his march on Baghdad. Ilis defeat near Dayr al- 
‘Aqul (April 8th, 876) saved the ‘Abbasid dynasty, but revived 
the disorders in Khurasan. Muhammad b. Tahir, liberated by 
the Caliph’s army, was again appointed viceroy of the eastern 
provinces, but remained for the most part at Baghdad, while 
operations in the towns of Khurasrin were carried on in his name 
by his brother Husayn b. Tahir, who had already in (S74 
reached Marwarrud with an army of succour from the prince of 
Khorezmia and some other persons. Ya'qub died on Tuesday, 
June 9th, 879 \ having succeeded in establishing his power only 
in Southern Persia. 

Such was the reign of the copper-smith ” (safifar—hence the 
name of the dynasty), whom one of his enemies, the ruler of 
Tabaristan, Hasan b. Zayd, called the “ anvil,” on account of his 
iron character. Without devising juridical sophistries for the 
justification of his deeds, Ya‘qub based his rights on the sword 
alone*: he was therefore obliged to aim solely at the creation of 
an army devoted to him and the acquisition of the financial 
means indispensable for carrying on his wars. The latter fre¬ 
quently forced him to have recourse to confiscation of the pro¬ 
perty of wealthy individuals. After his death, in spite of the 
military failures of his latter years, four million dinars and fifty 
million dirhams were found in his treasury. According to the 
226 author of the "Ta’rikhi Khayrat,”^ Ya'qub had | 5,000 camels 
and 10,000 donkeys: his soldiers, with the exception of the 
nobles and leaders, received horses and their fodder from the 
treasury. In his private life Ya'qub always remained a soldier 
of simple tastes, wearing cotton garments, sitting on the bare 

' Tabari, iii, 188;. » Ibid.^ iii, 1892. 

* Thus according to Ibn Khallik^: in Noldeke {op. cit.^ p. 204), Wednesday, 
June 5 ; but that day was a Friday. 

^ Besides the wo^s already quoted from Goidlzl, see Siasset jVamoh, texte, p. 14, 
trad., p. 20. 

* MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4898, f. 133 a (cf. above, p. 56), I became acquainted with 
this and several other MSS., the “History of Hayhaq*’ (see p. 31, n. 6) only 
after the publication of my texts and 160 pages of my investigation. On the termer 
and Its author MOsawI cf. now my article in the BulUUn di fAcad. des ScUmes^ 

PP* ^365 ^q. MOsawPs information on Ya^qQb was taken from Mas^Odi 
(Prairus dor^ viii, 46 sq., on the camels and donkeys, p. 55). 
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ground, and sleeping with his head on his shield. Only on 
ceremonial occasions, especially at the reception of ambassadors, 
was he surrounded by guards, chosen from among the finest 
soldiers, and divided into two sections of i,coo men each: the 
soldiers of the first division held gold maces, those of the second 
silver ones. Ya‘qub decided all matters personally, and shared 
the work of administration with no one. 

‘Amr, the brother and successor of Ya^qub (879-900), was 
already obliged to resort to other methods of warfare, to make 
large concessions, and to reckon more with circumstances. Pro¬ 
claimed as his brother's successor by his soldiers, ‘Amr hastened 
to express his submission to the Caliph, and was appointed 
Viceroy of Khurasan, Kars, Ispahan, Sijistan, Kirman, and Sind\ 
in consequence of which the priesthood and volunteers were 
able to accept him as the lawful ruler of these provinces against 
his opponents ^ ‘Amr went even further, and endeavoured to 
make peace with the Tahirids. In his capacity as military 
governor of Baghdad he appointed ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah b. 
Tahir as his representative in that town, and sent him a gold 
sceptre^ as a token of his appointment. Nevertheless it proved 
impossible to maintain peace with the Tahirids, one of whom, 
Husayn b. Tahir, seized Merv^ in 877 (his predecessor here was 
“ the brother of the Khwarazmshah”). In April 885 Muhammad 
b. Tahir was again declared viceroy of Khurasan, and was repre- 
rented by Rafr b. Harthama, who had already conquered 
Nlshapui*'" in 882. The Caliph cursed ‘Amr in the presence of 
the Khurasan pilgrims, and ordered the imprecation to be 
repeated in the mosques ^ In 889 ‘Amr was again in favour, 
and re-appointed ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Abdallah as his representative 
in Baghdad. The name of ‘Amr | was inscribed on the 227 
standards, spears, and shields; but at the beginning of 890 he 
was once more deposed, and the standards, spears, and shields 
with his name thrown away Only in 892, with the accession 
to the throne of the Caliph Mu‘tadid, was ‘Amr finally acknow¬ 
ledged as the lawful ruler of Khurasan. The standard dispatched 
from Baghdad was exhibited in the court of ‘Amr s dwelling 
house at Nishapur for three days as a visible proof of the favour 
of the Caliph®. 

‘Amr s authority, like that of Ya‘qub, was in fact founded on 
the sword, and therefore for him also it was an object of the first 
importance to acquire the financial means indispensable for 
prosecuting his wars, but this aim was now achieved, in addition 
to what could be gained by pillage and confiscations, by a regular 

' Xabtri, iii, 1932. * Texts, p. 4 (GardTtI). 

® Tabari, iii, 1936. * Ibid,, iii, 1915. ® Ibid,, iii, 2039. 

• ibid,, iH, 3106. Ibid,, iii, 3115-17. ^ Ibid., iii, 2133. 
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system of administrative economy. The amount of ^Amr s 
revenues is unknown; we can only form some surmise from the 
information which has come down to us on the sums collected 
in taxes under the Tahirids and Samanids* According to Tabari^, 
in the year of the death of *Abdallah b. Tahir the taxes from 
all provinces under his rule totalled forty-eight million dirhams. 
According to Ibn Khurdadhbih ^ the tribute which ‘Abdallah 
paid to the Caliph consisted of 44,846,000 dirhams, thirteen 
thoroughbred horses, 2,000 sheep, 2,oco Ghuzz slaves, valued at 
600,oco dirhams, 1,187 pieces of stuff, and 1,300 pieces of iron. 
This information relates to the years 211 and 212 (826 and 827); 
in the year 221/836, if Qudama is to be trusted ^ ‘Abdallah 
bound himself to pay in all thirty-eight millions, in which sum 
was included the value of the slaves to be i-cnt, of the sheep, and 
pieces of cotton stuffs. Evidently all the remainder of the 
revenues was now enjoyed by the Tahirids. Ya‘qubi^ puts the 
tribute of Khurasan at forty millions in addition to the fifth part 
of the booty (from the “ wars for the Faith the whole of which 
was enjoyed by the Tahirids. Besides this the Tahirids received 
thirteen millions from ‘Iraq, independently of gifts. As regards 
228 the taxes in Khurasan, Ibn HawqaP and MaqdisF’ [give us 
approximately the same figures for the Samanid period. The 
revenues of‘Amr, whose dominions did not include Transoxania, 
were probably considerably less, but, in contrast to the Tahirid 
period, they were entirely at his disposal. There is no informa¬ 
tion as To whether he sent any money to Baghdad beyond occa¬ 
sional presents. According to Ibn Mu‘m’^, ‘Amr was the first of 
the Muslim kings to order the inclusion of his name in the 
Khutba, which till then had been read only in the name of the 
Caliph. Even if this statement be incorrect^, in any case ‘Amr 
was to an even greater degree than the Tahirids an independent 
ruler. According to Ibn Khallikan, it was long since Khurasan 
had seen such a wise and skilful ruler as ‘Amr. As regards his 
financial policy, Gardizi^ gives the following account, which is 
probably taken from Sallami. ‘Amr had three treasuries; the 

^ Tabaii, iii, 1338-39, Cf. aho Mas^Odi’s account {Prairies if or, viii, 123 sq.) of 
the presents sent by 'Amr to the Caliph in 283/896. Amongst these was a cop[)er idol 
captured by *Amr from the mountaineers on the Indian frontier. 

" Pid/. Geog, Arab , vi, 28. * Ibid.^ vi, 185. 

^ Ibtd.y vii, 308. ® Ibid.y ii, 341. ® Ibid ^ iii, 340. 

’ MS. Pub, Lib., f. 400a: ^ tjl jl 

* Compare the account of Narshakhi fp. 77) of the Khufba in honour of Ya^qub, 
and later in honour of Nasr b. Ahmad at BakharS. But these accounts may be not 
quite trustworthy. ‘Amr seems to have been the first of the rulers of the Eastern 
provmccs who put hit name and the name of his father on silver coins. The connexion 
between the sikka (coinage) and Khutba in Muhammadan states is well known. 

• Tex/Sy p. 4. 
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first included the revenues from the land and other taxes, which 
were utilized for the upkeep of the army; the second, revenues 
from the personal property of the ruler, which went towards the 
upkeep of the court; the third, the revenues from occasional 
taxes ^ and confiscations of the property of soldiers who took 
service with the enemy ; from these moneys rewards were made 
to faithful servants, nobles, and envoys. In the matter of confis¬ 
cations, *Amr, according to Gardizi, carried them out ‘ at an 
appropriate time,” and always under a plausible pretext‘d. 

The army was the object of his special care and received its 
pay every three months with solemn ceremonial. Ibn Khallikan 
and Gardizi ^ have preserved for us an account of such | a parade, 22 g 
borrowed from Sallami. The distribution of pay to the Army 
was administered by a special official, the ‘Arid. He took his 
seat in the place appointed for the ceremony, and on hearing the 
sound of two large drums the whole army ass^embled there. In 
front of the ‘Arid lay sacks with money; the ‘Arid s assistant had 
before him a list of the soldiers and read over the names. The first 
called was ‘Amr himself; the ‘Arid made a close inspection of 
his horse and equipment, then expressed his approval and gave 
him 300 dirhams. ‘Amr placed the money in the leg of his 
boot and said—“ God be praised, that He hath permitted me to 
serve faithfully the Commander of the Faithful, and hath made 
me worthy of his favours.” After this ‘Amr took his seat on an 
eminence and watched the horsemen and infantry in turns present 
themselves before the ‘Arid, undergo the same close scrutiny, 
and receive their money. Ibn Khallikan rightly points out the 
resemblance between this custom of ‘Amr^s and the picture of 
the review of the armies in Sasanid Persia, under Khusru 
Anushirvan^. It is doubtful whether this resemblance was 
accidental. 

Of the system of civil administration under *Amr we know 
nothing: Gardizi says only that he had spies everywhere, and 
that he was aware of everything that went on in his territories 
According to the author of the “ Ta’rikhi KhayratV’ ‘Amr 


1 The meaning of the term CjIj^I, NNhich von Kremer could not explain (AV/wr- 
gcschichtc (Us Otunts^ i, 200;, is evident from ilie text. It is possible also that 
this word may m<T,n the revenues from newly cultivated fields Cf. the term 
1 yw {ZapisJi'iy iv, 135). The same term was also used in quite a different 
meaning' (‘‘young men,” as a particulai military division, perhaps in the same sense 
as ghaziyan or mutawwi'a, cf. abow). 

'■* Immediately after this Gardizi tells how ‘Amr accused one of his cliief champions 
Muhammad b. Bashar of all sorts of crimes, but immediately withdrew his accusations 
when Muhammad, grasping his sovereign’s purpose, agreed to surrender his property 
to the Treasury, 

* Tex/s, pp. 4-5. 

* Tabari, i, 963-5; Abu Flanifa ad-Dinawari, ed. Gnirgass, pp. 74-5. 

* Texts, p. 5. ® f. 136 b. 
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bought voung slaves, trained them in his own serviw and then 
Shir”o his nobles; these slaves reported to bin. all the 
Sons of Ihe/r masters. Nor were they detyr^ by fear of the 
fat?e” as in ‘Anrr’s reijn not one noble dared beat a slave wuh- 

out the permission of the sovereign. r n • i a 

Not content with his position as ruler of Persia, Amr com 
sidered that the rights of the Tahirids in Transoxania should 
pass to him as well. This pretension was the cause of his ruin. 
At that period the power of the Samanid dynasty was solidly 
established in Transoxania: at that period too the man who 
stood at the head of the province was no whit behind ‘Amr in 
ability, and had been able to establish the same political structure 
in his dominions, on a firmer juridical basis moreover than had 
been achieved by the former “ muleteer.” | 

230 Isma‘il b. Ahmad was born in Farghana in 849 ; he had begun 
his career at Bukhara where he was sent in 874 by his brother 
Nasr. After the fall of the Tahirids^ Bukhara suffered the same 


fate as the other towns of Khurasan and had no firmly established 
administration. At the beginning of 874 Husayn b. Tahir at- 
Ta’i, who is probably identical with the well-known member of 
the Tahirid dynasty, arrived in the town from Khorezmia. The 
inhabitants showed some resistance but after a five da)’s^ battle 
he seized the town: his Khorezmians committed all kinds of 


excesses in Bukhara and a considerable portion of the town was 
burnt. Husayn promised the inhabitants a full amnesty, but 
later, when they took him at his word and dispersed, he broke his 
promise and a fresh revolt broke out. Husayn was shut up in 
his castle and had to flee by night, unable to take with him even 
the money collected from the inhabitants. This money was 
distributed amongst those who had taken part in the rising and 
many Bukharan families owed their wealth to this night's work. 
After the departure of Husayn the riots were renewed; the 
adherents of peace and order assembled round the faqih Abu 
‘Abdallah, son of the famous Abu Hafs, and on his advice 
appealed for help to Nasr b. Ahmad, who sent them his brother 
Isma‘il. Isma‘il advanced to Karmmiya, where he was met by 
Abu ‘Abdallah himself, which, according to the historian, greatly 
reassured him on the score of the future; “ He understood that 
whatever Abu ‘Abdallah did the inhabitants of the town were 


not in a position to undo." Probably through the mediation of 
Abu ‘Abdallah, Isma‘il made peace with the Amir Husayn 
b. Muhammad al-Khawariji who had seized Bukhara about this 
time: judging from his surname, he was one of the Kharijite 
leaders, possibly one of Ya*qub’s adherents. It was agreed that 
Isma‘il should be Amir of Bukhara with Husayn as his assistant, 


^ The following detaiU are from NarshakhI (pp. 76 tqq.). 
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and the whole army swore agreement to this. On the first 
Friday in the month of Ramadan (June 25, 874) the Khutbawas 
read at Bukhara in the name of Nasr b. Ahmad, instead of 
Ya‘qub b. Layth. A few days later ^ Ismail made his entry 
into Bukhara and immediately broke his word, ordered Husayn 
to be imprisoned, and made himself sole ruler of the town. | 

Ismail's position was, nevertheless, very difficult: he had to 23 
struggle against the distrust of his brother Nasr, and the intrigues 
of Husayn b. Tahir, as well as against robber bands, formed by 
ruined peasants, and against the unsubdued Bukharan nobles. 
Ismail proved able to surmount all these difficulties. In his 
struggle with the robbers, who, to the number of some 4,000 
men, were pillaging the district between Barkad and Ramitan, 
Ismail had the co-operation of the landowners and aristocracy, 
whose own interests, of course, demanded above all the restora¬ 
tion of order. When this object had been attained, Ismail 
removed the most influential members of the local aristocracy, 
headed by the Bukhar-Khudat Abu Muhammad and the rich 
merchant Abu Hatim Yasarl, who were dispatched to Samarqand 
as envoys, Ismail meanwhile secretly requesting Nasr to im¬ 
prison them. Having taken advantage of their absence to con¬ 
solidate his power, he begged his biother to release them, and 
on their return to Bukhara loaded them with favours and 
endeavoured to fulfil all their desires. Evidently his idea was 
thus to consolidate his power and at the same time to stir up 
the aristocrats, not against himself but against Nasr. In the 
.subsequent contlict between the brothers, however, the | popula¬ 
tion was not always on the side of Ismail. In the commercial 
town of Paykand, Nasr was given a brilliant reception ; and in 
other districts the inhabitants refused to supply provisions to the 
army of Ismail, who in their eyes was a rebel against the lawful 
government. The conflict ended in the autumn of 888 - with 
the capture of Nasr. Here again I.small maintained his habitual 
wise moderation; there was an interview’ between the brothers, 
in which Ismail spoke, not as a conquerer to his prisoner, but 
as a subject to his sovereign. This magnanimity must have 
touched Nasr and certainly contributed towards the fame of 
Ismail himself. Nasr returned to Samarqand and remained the 
nominal head of the dynasty until his death, which occurred on 
Aug. 21, 892^. I He had previously appointed Ismail as his 23 

* According to Narsbakhi (p. 7S) on Monday, 12 Ramadan; but this day was 
a Thursday. 

* According to Narshakhi (p. 83) the engagement was on Tuesday, 15 Jumada II, 
375, but this day was a Friday. 

* According to Narshakhi (p. 84) Jumada I, to Sam^ani (r. zf ^jULJl) Jumada II 

(the day of the month in both sources is the same) ; as the day, according to Sam^^ii, 
was a Monday, the first date is probably the more trustworthy. 
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successor, and the latter was acknowledged throughout tf^ land. 
In the spring of 893 he received his, investiture from the Caliph. 
In the same year isma‘il carried out a successful expedition to 
Talas and converted the chief church of the town into a mosque L 
In this year also the native dynasty in Ushrusana was deposed 
and this province united to the immediate dependencies of the 
Samanids^. 

In the following years ‘Amr consolidated his rule in Persia; 
the Caliph was compelled to carry out all his wishes, and in 
Feb. 898, at his request, he summoned to his palace the Khurasan 
pilgrims in order to read to them the decree deposing Isma^il 
and appointing ‘Amr as Viceroy of Transoxania Immediately 
after this an envoy was sent to ‘Amr at Nishapur with gifts 
and the diploma for Transoxania. It was not without irony 
that ‘Amr accepted the gifts extorted from the Commander of 
the Faithful. The envoy laid before him the robes sent by the 
Caliph; ‘Amr put them on one after the other, accompanying 
the donning of each robe by an expression of gratitude. Finally 
the envoy placed before him the diploma of investiture. ‘Amr 
said “What am I to do with this? The province cannot be 
wrested from the hands of Isma‘il except with the aid of a hun¬ 
dred thousand naked swords.** The envoy made answer : Thou 
didst desire it, thou wilt know best (what to do).’* ‘Amr took 
the decree, kissed it, touched his forehead with it and then 
placed it before him. After this the envoy retired and ‘Amr 
ordered 7,000 dirhams to be given to him and his companions'*. 

The progress of the war between Isma‘il and ‘Amr is differently 
described. According to Tabari ^ Isma‘Il at first begged ‘Amr 
to desist from his project and to leave him ruler of Transoxania, 
but‘Amr decisively refused all his propo.sals; only later when, 
in the neighbourhood of Balkh, the army of Isma‘il surrounded 
that of ‘Amr were the roles reversed and ‘Amr*s proposals for 
peace were rejected by Isma‘Il. According to NarshakhI, ‘Amr, 
on receiving the decree from the Caliph, demanded the submis- 
233 sion of Ahmad b. Farighun, ruler of Gilzgan, | of Abu Dawud, 
ruler of Balkh and of Isma‘ll; the latter, infuriated because 
‘Amr had placed him on an equality with such insignificant 

’ Compare my Otchel o foyezdkyev Srejnyuyu AziyUy p. 15 (from Nnrshakhi and 
Tabari); cf. also Mas‘fldi, Praines d'or^ viii, 1.^4 sq., where it is said that the name 

of the king was (other readings, p. 420), that the number of piisoners taken 

with his wife, the Khatun, was 15,000, and the number of the killed 10,000. 
According to the opinion of MasTidi, these Turks belonged to the tribe of ihi 
Qarinqs (Arab. Kharlukh). 

* .See above, p. 211. ’ Tabari, iii, 3183. 

^ Ibn Khallikan ; see also Texts, p. 5. * ® Tabari, iii, 3194. 

« Coins with the name of the ruler have been preserved ; his full name was Abn 
DSwud Mohammad b. Ahmad. Cf. Invent am, katalog musuVm, mmet Imp, Erm,, 
p. 171. 
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potentates, declared war, and *Amr after this vainly made pro¬ 
posals for peace, agreeing to leave Transoxania to him. However 
that may have been, Isma'il succeeded in forestalling his enemy 
and military operations both in 899 and in 900 took place not in 
Transoxania but in the localities to the South of the Amu-Darya. 
In the autumn of 899^ ‘Amr’s chief commander, Muhammad 
b. Bashar*-^, was defeated and killed; the prisoners were all 
liberated without ransom by Isma‘Il, who on this occasion also 
endeavoured to overcome his enemies by magnanimity. ‘Amr 
in consequence of his cupidity did not enjoy the goodwill of the 
nobles and soldiers : a number of them transferred their allegiance 
even before the decisive battle, and some went over to Isma‘irs 
camp during the battle itself, which was fought near Balkh in the 
spring of 900 ^ ‘Amr was taken prisoner and after some time 
sent to Baghdad. The news of his defeat was received there 
with great joy: in spite of the fact that Isma‘irs action was in 
direct opposition to the solemnly expressed will of the Caliph, 
the latter now hastened to convey his full approval to the victor 
It is quite possible that the Baghdad Government, when carrying 
out the desire of ‘Amr, at the same time encouraged Isma‘il by 
secret messengers to oppose him ^ To the end of his life Isma‘11 
remained the Caliph’s faithful subject and gradually subjugated to 
his own rule all the Northern provinces of Persia ^ His successors 
were obliged to evacuate the Caspian provinces and the Western 
part of Persia | in favour of the Shi‘ite dynasties of the ‘Alids, 
Ziyarids, and Buyids who were apparently supported by the 
masses to a greater extent than were the Samanids, and who 
endeavoured to satisfy Persian national aspirations^. 

The sympathy of the historians from whom we derive our 
information on the struggle between the Samanids and the 
Saffarids is unquestionably on the side of the first. The Samanids 
by their origin, in contrast to the military despots who rose from 

^ The battle according to Ibn Khallikan occurred on AEonday, 17th Shawwal, 286, 
but this day a Friday. In Noldcke {op, at., p. 213), Monday, 29 Oct., 898, 
which is probably a mistake for 899. 

^ In Nar^hakhi (p. 86) Muhammad b. Layth. 

^ The battle took place according to Sallami on a Tuesday in the middle of RabT I, 
287, i. e. the 18th of March; according to another source, Ibn Khallikan, on Wednesday, 
17 Rabi^ II, but this day (April 21) was a Monday ; according to *Utbi (MamnI I, 
343) a Tuesday in tlie middle of Rahi* II, 287, which l)egan on Saturday, April s, 900. 
Narshakhi (p. 88) gives an impossible date (Wednesday, 10th Jumada I, 288), 
According to Tabari (iii, 2194) news of the battle was received at Baghdad on 
Wednesday, 25th Jumada I, 287, i.e. May 28, 900. 

^ Tabari, iii, 2195, ® Siasset Namehy texte, p. 14, trad., p. 22. 

* Cf. my article, “ Isma'il b. Ahmad *’ in Eticyd. 0/ Ishim, 

’ Cf. Lane*Poole, Mohammadan Dynasties^ pp. 127, 136-43. 

* The founder of the Ziyaiid dynasty, Mardawij, dreamed of the restoration of the 
throne of the Sasanids (Ibn al-Atblr, viii, 226, from Ibn Miskawayh, cf. Gibb Mem. 
Series, vii, 5, p. 489); on the Bfiyid coins we not infrequently find the ancient Persian 
title of Shkhanshah, i.i. Shah of Shahs. 


Q 
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the ranks of the people, were the natural continuators of the work 
begun by the Tahirids, and the natural protectors of law and order, 
in the maintenance of which the higher classes of society were 
chiefly interested. From the expressions of Tabari^ it is evident 
that ‘‘ the wealthy and the dihqans/’ whatever may have been 
their relations with Ismail, proved faithful adherents to him in 
his struggle with ‘Amr. The complex state organization intro¬ 
duced or restored by Ismail was in any case better adapted to 
the interests of the aristocracy than general equality under the 
power of the military despot, as under the Saffarids. The lack 
of detailed information on the structure of the state under the 
Tahirids does not allow us to decide how far the creation 
of this organization was really the work of Ismail and the 
other organizer of the Samanid state, the wazir Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad Jayhani^. In any case it is only for the 
Samanid period that we possess accurate information, thanks to 
which we are able to form a sufficiently clear idea of the organiza¬ 
tion of government in Khurasan and Transoxania and of the 
economic life of the population. 

At the head of the state stood, of course, the autocratic ruler 
answerable only to God ^ If in the eyes of the Baghdad Govern- 
^35 ment the Samanids were only amirs (governors) { “ clients {mawdli) 
of the Commander of the Faithful,'^ or even only ‘amils^ (tax 
collectors), within their own territories they were undoubtedly 
independent rulers. In the conflicts for the throne, both sides 
sometimes appealed to the Caliph for investiture*; there were 
instances when the Caliph, himself dependent on the Buyids, who 
were hostile to the Samanids, invested some rebel *; but there is 
no proof whatever that the diploma sent by the Caliph augmented 
in any degree the number of the pretender’s adherents, or in 
general played any part at all in the dispute, which was decided 
by force of arms. Later on, when the disposal of the throne of 
Baghdad fell into the hands of the Buyids, there were occasions 
when the Caliph nominated by them was not acknowledged in 
Khurasan ^ but the authority of the Samanid government was in 
no way shaken thereby. The Persian historians sometimes call 
the Samanids ‘‘Commanders of the Faithful”® f.r. they give 
them the same title as the Caliphs. According to the Persian 
ideal the autocrat must above all be a good “ landlord (kat- 
khuda) of his kingdom and care for its outward welfare; for the 
cutting of canals and underground conduits, the construction of 

‘ Tabari, iii, 2194. • TexH^ p. 6 (GardTzI). 

’ Siasut Namehj texte, p. 9, trad., p. 11. ♦ T^bfr!, iii, 2279. 

® Ibid,, iii, 3290. • Ibn al-Athir, vili, 380-81. 

’ Trudy Vostochnwvo Oidytla Arkh, Obshch.^ i, 188 sqq., 234; Ibn tl-Athir, viii, 
381; ix, 103. 

* Texti, p. 90 (^Awfl). • Sioistt Namth^ texte, p. 110, trad., p, 163. 
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bridges over large rivers, the welfare of the villages and en¬ 
couragement of agriculture, the erection of fortresses and the 
founding of new towns, the beautifying of the cities by high and 
noble edifices, the building of rabats on the high roads, and so 
forth ^ In the main, of course, the role of the monarch was 
concerned with the choice of the men to whom the separate 
branches of the administration might be entrusted. Throughout 
the whole system of the Eastern Muslim political organization 
there runs like a red thread the division of all the organs of 
administration into two main categories, the dargah (palace) and 
diwan (chancery). Prior to the Samanid period we have no 
information regarding the existence in the Eastern Muslim states, 
as at the ‘Abbasid court, of a personal guard of the sovereign 
composed of slaves purchased for the purpose and mainly [ 
Turkish. We find a guard of this sort already established at 236 
the court of Isma‘il and his successors, although the “ men of the 
dargah ” at this period did not attain to such importance as in 
later times. The chief military duties were entrusted not only 
to captains of the guard but also to members of local distinguished 
families. Dihqans^ as well as Turks entered the army, while in 
general at this time the majority of the inhabitants of Transoxania 
still bore arms 

Nizam al-Mulk** describes the career of a Turkish slave at the 
Samanid court as follows. During the first year the slave 
(ghulam) served on foot in the capacity of a groom, and not 
even in secret, under pain of punishment, did he dare mount 
a hort'C ; at this period he wore garments of Zandani cloth (which 
derived its name from the Bukharan village of Zandan, see 
p. 113). After a year the hajib, in agreement with the com¬ 
mander of the tent (withaq), gave him a Turkish horse with 
plain harness. In the third year he received a special belt 
(qarachur); in the fifth a better saddle, a snaffle ornamented 
with stars, richer clothing, and a club; in the sixth year parade 
dress; in the seventh, the rank of Withaq-bashI, i, e, com¬ 
mander of the tent, which he shared with three other men. The 
insignia of office of the withaqbashi were a black felt hat 
embroidered in silver and Ganji clothing (Ganja is the present 
Elizabetpol). He gradually rose to the following grades, Khayl- 
bashi (section commander) and Hajib. At the head of the whole 
court establishment was the chief hajib (Hajib-i-buzurg) or 

Hajib of hajibs ” (Hajib al-hujjab), one of the first dignitaries 
in the kingdom. 

The second office of importance at the dargah was that of 

* Ibid., texte, p. 6, trad., pp. 6-7. • BibL Geog, Arab., i, 292; ii, 343. 

^ Zapid'i, ifc.y ii, 275 (from Hilal as-Sabi*: cf. now Eclipse of the Abhasid Caliphate, 

Ui, 374; trans., vl, 400). 

* Siasset Nameh, tc.xte, p. 95, trad., pp. T39--40* 

Q 'b 
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Captain of the Watch (sahib-haras or amir-haras). The 
office of the sahib-haras, like other court offices, was established 
by Mu^awiya, the first of the Muslim rulers to surround himself 
with imperial pomp^ The original office of the sahib-haras had 

237 undoubtedly much in common with that of the | Captain of the 
guard(sahib-ash-shurat) ^ who was at the same time the 
military commander of the town. In his account of one Umay- 
yad governor, Tabari ^ uses the words haras and shurat in the 
same sense; but at the Caliph’s court these two functions were 
discharged by different persons Evidently the office ol 
“ Captain of the Guard ” was ranked higher in importance: 
in Baghdad, as we have seen, it was held by the most prominent 
members of the Tahirid and Saffarid dynasties; in Samarqand 
Isma il himself, nominally at least, held this office at the court 
of his brother Nasr^ The sahib-haras, under the ‘Abbasids at 
any rate, was first and foremost the official responsible for 
carrying out the judgements of the Caliph. Nizam-al-Mulk 
puts the following words into the mouth of the Caliph Ma’mun: 
“ I have two captains of the watch; the business of both, from 
morning till night, is to cut off heads, hands, and feet, to beat with 
rods and to throw into prison.” The external attributes of this 
office corresponded to its designation; under the Umayyads the 
sahib-shurat bore a spear before the governor®. Nizam-al-Mulk 
requires 50 lictors (chubdar) to be constantly at the palace at 
the disposal of the sahib-haras; 20 with gold sticks, 20 with 
silver, and 10 with large ones of wood. 

Besides these important offices, there was a whole series of 
smaller ones^ (door-keepers, table-dressers, cup-bcarers, &c,). 
The chief military offices in the kingdom, especially the governor¬ 
ships, were filled sometimes by members of ruling families 
(Qara-tagin of Isfijab and his son Mansur Abu ‘Ali of Sagha- 
niyan), sometimes by Turkish slaves as a reward for meritorious 
service (Simjurids, Alptagin, Tash, F'aiq); the latter could not 
obtain such an appointment until after the age of 35 For a 
“hajib of hajibs” it was considered degrading to revert to the 

238 office I of simple governor The chief military command in 


' Siasset Natneh^ textc, p. lai, trad., p. 178. 

* Tabari, ii, 205; Ja’qwbi, //ir/., ii, 276. 

* The word sAuratf fing. s/iurta, is the Greek x<>PTi5 (verbally from I. Krachkowsky). 

* Tabari, ii, 1028-29. * /dut, ii, 205; in, 1549-50. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 78. Under the later Samiinids, however, we see the jihib-shurat 

in the role of executor of the ruler's judgements (Joum, Asiat,t 5, iii, 303; , 

iv. 45V 

Siassef Namth^ textc, p. 122, trad., p. 179. • Tabari, ii, 862. 

* Some of them arc enumerated in Siasstt Nnmih^ textc, pp, in, 114; trad., 
pp. 164, 167. 

See above, p. 176. '' Siasset Namehj textc, p. 95, trad., p. 140. 

” Texts^ p. 1 1 (Gardiri). 
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the State was that of the Governor of Khurasan, who bore the 
title of sipah-salar^ (commander of the army) and administered 
from Nishapur all the territories of the Samanids to the south of 
the Amu-Darya. In the Samanid period, as subsequently under 
the Mongols it was considered the proper thing for the ruler to 
consult the military commanders® on the appointment of the 
chief civil dignitary—the wa^Ir. 

The domestic affairs of the court were managed by the wakil ^ 

The importance of this office under the Samanids is evident from 
the fact that its holder is mentioned by Gardizi along with the 
amir and the wazir®. 

The bureaucratic system was equally fully developed in the 
time of the Samanids. We find in Narshakhi® mention of ten 
government offices at Bukhara, situated in the vicinity of the 
Kigistan: (i) Dlwan of the Wazir; (2) Diwan of the Treasurer 
(Mustawfl); (3) Diwan of the ‘‘Mainstay of the State*’ (‘amid al- 
mulk); (4) Diwan of the Captain of the guaid (sahib-shurat); 

(3) Diwan of the Postmaster^ (sahib-barid); (6) Diwan of the 
Mushrifs; (7) Diwan of the private domains (of the ruler); 

(8) Diwan of the Muhtasib ; (9) Diwan of the Awqaf; (10) Diwan 
of the Qadi. 

The Wazir or “chief Khwajah”® (Khwajah-i buzurg) stood at 
the head of all the “gentlemen of the pen,” i.e. of the whole 
bureaucratic system ; his insignia of office even under the Saljuqs 
was an inkstandNizam al-Mulk considered it desirable that 
the office of wazir, like the royal dignity, should be hereditary 
from father to son Already in the Samanid period we find 
something similar to such dynasties of wazirs (Jayhani, Bahami, 
‘Utbi), although there is scarcely | an example (at least under 239 
the Samanids) of the son being the direct successor of the father 
in this office: after the fall of a wazir the power usually came 
into the hands of his opponents and only returned to his descend¬ 
ants many years later. 

The term mustaxvfi (Treasurer) is probably identical with the 


' In the Arabic trnns., sahib al-jaysh Geog, Arab,, iii, 337). 

* l>’Oh!»^on, IV, 666. ^ p. 91 (‘A\vfl). 

* Stasset Nameh, texte, pp. 81-3, trath, lai. 

* Gardizi, MS. IJodleian Lib., f. 137; Canab, MS., f. loja: 

Ah 

* Nerchakhy, p. 34. 

^ Cf. Muhammad Narshakhi, History of Bukhara, Russian trans. by N. Lykoshin, 
p. 36 (the Persian text in SchefePs ed. is corrupt). 

* The Persian term i* even employed in the Arabic treatise of Bundari 

(Hout$ma, ii, 55). On the word and its Khurasani origin cf. 

Mas*0di» u, 34: the explanation given by Mai*Qdi shows that the word was as yet 
in hit time little known in the West. 

’ llm al-AthIr, x, 138. Siassfi Hameh, texte, p. 15!, trad., p. 333. 
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ttrms KhsHn- and Khazlnah-dar*. Under (he treaanrer, a^ 

parently, were the “ accountants^ (Hasib, plural ^ussab). The 
Government office of which this official was the head prob^ly 
corresponds to the “ Diwan al-Kharaj ** of the ‘AbbSsids . The 
system of dividing the finances of the state between three 
treasuries, which existed under ‘Amr, was not carried over 
into the Samanid Kingdom®. Nizam al-Mulk ® sees the highest 
ideal in two treasuries, one of which should contain the funds for 
ordinary’ expenses and the other should be considered as the 
inviolable funds, only to be used in case of extreme necessity and 
even then only as a loan. 

The diwan of the “ Mainstay of the State is probably identical 
with the “diwan of official documents'* (diwan ar-rasa’il or diwan- 
i insha); the latter is mentioned very frequently by the historians, 
in some cases already in the Samanid" period. In Bayhaqi ^ the 
head of the “ diwan of documents*’ bears the title of “ Khwajah- 
i ^amid ’* and was one of the highest officials in the state. 

We have already spoken of the office of the “ Captain of the 
Guard his diwan probably corresponded to the “diwan of the 
Turkish army’* of the‘Abbasids^ Amongst the civil officials 
at the head of this department was in all probability the ‘arid, 
who in this case was subordinate to the sahib-shurat: to him 
fell the duty of issuing pay to the army and of seeing that it was 
240 maintained in good condition | Under the Samanids, as under 
*Amr, the issue of pay to the army and the officials was made 
on four dates (every three months). 

As is well known, postal services in the East existed only for 
the purposes of government ; the duty of the postal officials 


> Sam*ani, p. 10. 

* Sain‘ani, s.t\ ■* Taban, iii, 1550. 

® Maqdisi Ceo^. Arad., iii, 300, 340) only ^ives the name oi “ the treasuries” 

of Nishapur to the three richest cities in its neighbourhood, namely, Tfls, Nasa, and 
Abiward; cf. also tdiif., iv, 225, 

• Siasset Namch, texte, p. 205, trA-id., p. 300. 

Joum. Asia/., 5, i, 213-16; 5. iii, 3 J 9 » 3*7 Uext of Tha*alibi in 

iv, 29-32, 69, 70, 75); Sam'Ml, 5. V. 

» Baihaki,pp. 163, 167. ® Tabari, iii, 1550. 

Texts, p. 5 (Gardizi); Sam'ani, /. v, ; cf. above, p. 221. 

BibL Gecg. Arah.^ ii, 341-2. The total wm distributed to the army was 
20 million dirhams; for this reason perhaps these issues were called (see 

Vuller’s dictionary) in Arabic , Maf^tlh ab'olOm, p. 65. 

** Krcmer, Kuliurgesekuhie, i, 192 sq. For the word “barfd'* the Mafiltlh al-*olflm 
(p- ^3) gives a Persian etymology’, but it is more probably the Latin vereJus (cf. 
Mmycl, of Islam, $, v, Barld). The bearet of the dispatches was called al-furdniq 
(Pers. parvidnah, servant), the box with the dispatches and their inventory Aslcudftr 
(Pers. at kfi dart, Whence have you?); Mafdtih, p. 64. The term Askud&r occurs 
very often in liaihaki, r. g. pp. 392 and 394, Secret dispatches were written in cipher 

(U^ % ^ 
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(alongside the term sahib-band occur also those of sahib-khabar 
and munhi) was to see to the rapid transmission of important 
information from the capital to the provinces and to report all 
the actions of the local authorities. In principle, the postal 
officials constituted a special department and were independent 
of the provincial governors. In the Samanid period the authority 
of the central Government was still so strong that it was possible 
to send to the capital veracious and independently written reports, 
even of the actions of the most powerful of the provincial authori¬ 
ties, the Governor of Khurasan^: but already in the Ghaznevid 
period officials sometimes had to dispatch by post reports drawn 
up according to the wishes of the governor, and for the trans¬ 
mission of veracious accounts of the actions of the latter were 
compelled to employ disguised couriers 

The term ‘Mshraf’ literally means “observation from an 
eminence.*’ The duty of the Mushrif (observer), according to 
Nizam al-Mulk•^ was “to be aware of all that went on in the 
dargah and report on it when he deemed necessary; ” he should 
have his representative in each town and locality. From the 
fact that in Bayhaqi*^ mushrifs are mentioned together with 
treasurers, and draw up a report of the court property, it may 
be inferred that their control l^d mainly to do with the sums 
allotted for the maintenance of tne Court. 

The diwan of the private domains of the ruler bore under the 
‘Abbasids the title of “diwan of domains*’^ (diwan ad-diya‘). 
Under the Samanids it is very probable that it was under the 
charge of the wakil. 

The duty of the Muhtasib consisted in the maintenance of 
order in the .streets and bazaars, and in the calling to account 
of those I who openly violated the sacred law, who attempted 
to cheat customers or failed to pay the established taxes \ Ac¬ 
cording to Nizam al-Mulk® the kings “always entrusted this 
office to someone about the court, either a eunuch or some old 
Turk, who evinced partiality towards none, and who was feared 
by high and low.*’ In the Samanid period, however, we find 
even men of learning‘s occupying this post; probably the juris¬ 
diction of the muhtasib over wrongdoers was not at that time 
so drastic in character. 

The separate department which existed under the Samanids 

> Ttxts, p. ij (Gardlfi), 92 (*AwfI). • Baihaki, pp, 395, 398. 

* Siasset Nanteh^ texte, p. 56, trad., pp. 86-87. * Baihaki, p. 181. 

® Kiemer, Culturf^eschuhtf^ i. 199. 

* With what happened inside the houses the muhtasib had nothing to do; cf. the 
verses In SaMVs GuHstan^ ed. Platts, p. 46. 

^ Krcmcr, X^ulturgeschickte, i, 423 sq. 

* Siassit Nameh^ texte, p 41, trad., p. 6 j, 

® Sam*anl, s. v. . 
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for the administration of the Awqaf was apparently abolished in 
later times: in the decrees of the twelfth century the administra¬ 
tion of the Awqaf is included in the duties of the Qadi 

At the head of the judicial department stood the '‘QadI of 
Qadls.” The Persians compare this office to that of “ mubadh 
of mubadhs’* {i.e. high priests) of the Sasanid period^. Besides 
this, legal matters, especially complaints of oppression on the 
part of officials, were not infrequently examined by the ruler 
himself^, or by a member of the royal family*^ specially deputed 
for that purpose. 

In the provinces we find the same offices and departments as 
in the capital, the provincial vvazirs being called hakims^ or 
katkhudas (landlords; the latter term is frequently met with in 
Baihaki). Under the Samanids and Ghaznevids provincial 
officials also were frequently appointed by the sovereign himself® 
and petitions relating to retirement were similarly presented even 
by petty officials to the ruler". Subsequently, with the growing 
242 power of the bureaucracy | the heads of the several departments 
appointed their substitutes in the provincial towns themselves ^ 
The priesthood enjoyed great honour^ in the Samanid domin¬ 
ions, We have seen that even the founder of the power of the 
dynasty established his rule in Bukhara with the assistance of 
the head of the local priesthood. The learned were exempted 
from the obligation of kissing the ground before the rulers. The 
most learned and worthy man was selected from among the 
faqihs of the Hanafite school at Bukhara and important matters 
were settled on his advice, his requests were fulfilled, and offices 
were filled according to his instructions^®. From Sam‘anU' we 
know that the personage corresponding to the later mufil or 
shaykh al-Islam at this time bore the Persian title of Ustadh 
(teacher) and that the office of ustadh existed even in the days 
of Isma‘il. Teachers in Transoxania were generally known by 
the Persian title of danishmand or dialectically danshumand 

* p. 75. 

* Siasset A'amek, texte, p. 39, trad., p. 57. The judicial functions of the chief 
mDbadh (Mo-hu-tan *=inogpeian-mogpct) are also mentioned in Chinese sources 
(Yakinth, SobranUsvyedyenii, iii, 168; B. Laufer, Sino-lranica^ Chicago, 1919, p.531). 

* Siasset Nameh^ texte, p. 17, trad., p, 26. 

* Sam'anI,s.r.jjULJl(onIsma‘n*sbrother, AbQYa'qObIshaq, 

® Sam^inl, /. v. 

* Baihaki. pp 165, i66. ^ Ibid., pp. 753, 754, 

* Texts, pp. 4a, 43. 75. 

® Compare the accounts inSam^anl of the hermit at whose grave one of the Samanids 
offered up prayen, and the Shaykh whose coffin was carri^ by the Waiir AbO ‘AU 
BaBam! (Sam^ani, s, v, and ^^ 1 )- 

BihL Gicg» Arab., iii, 339. Sam^int, r. v. . 

BibL Geog. Arab., iii, 43; Siasset Namek, texte, p, 88. Probably Ch*ang-Ch*un. 
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Amongst the purely ecclesiastical offices was that of the Khatib 
(preacljer). As is well known, sermons in the mosques were 
originally delivered by the Caliph himself or by his representa¬ 
tive. In the Samanid period this custom had already lapsed in 
the East, as the rulers and their governors were Persian or 
Turkish by birth and hardly likely to be masters of the Arabic 
tongue: but in those cases where the governor could speak good 
Arabic, he united as heretofore in his person the duties of Wall 
(governor) and khatib’. 

The system of bureaucratic administration cannot have been 
uniformly introduced throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, 
as some provinces were still under the rule of their local 
dynasties, in some cases very ancient ones. Besides the dynasty 
of the Abu Dawudids at Balkh, which gave but little sign of its 
existence, we find separate dynasties in Sijistan (Saffarids), in 
Guzgan (Farighunids), \ in Ghazna (native rulers, afterwards 243 
deposed by Alptagin and other members of the guards), in Bust 
(like Ghazna, under Turkish leaders), in Gharjistan (on the upper 
Murghab), in Khorezmia, in Isfijab, and in the mountainous 
regions of the Eastern part of the present Bokhara Khanate 
(Saghaniyan, Khuttal, and Rasht). All these rulers (the Amirs 
of Saghaniyan and Rasht and the ruler of Isfijab are not 
mentioned here, probably by an oversight), according to Maqdisi ^ 
sent presents only, not tribute, to the capital. In one locality, 
Ilaq, the chief local dihqan, who lived in Tunkath, had by this 
time lost all political powerbut (probably in consequence of 
his extensive territorial property) continued to influence the 
people, as Maqdisi ^ calls him a “ powerful dihqan.” The greatest 
political power was wielded by the rulers of Khorezmia, Isfijab, 
and Saghaniyan. 

The origin of the dynasty of Khwarazm-shahs ^ goes right 
back into mythological times. The Arab conquerors, though 
they left the title of Shiih to the local rulers, practically trans¬ 
ferred the power to their own governor. We have no informa¬ 
tion on the further relations between the Khwarazm-shahs and 
the Arab amirs, nor on the progress of the struggle between 
them which led to the division of Khorezmia into two states; 

and other Chinese travellers heard these words in the same form (in the Chinese 
transcription Da-shi-ma, da-shi-man and te-she-man: H'oris of the Pekin Mission^ 
iv, 3 j 6, 417; ilrelschneider, Med. Researches^ i, 90, note 231). 

' Sam‘ani, j, v, 

* Bibl. Cepg. Arab., iii, 337. 

* The author of the Tumansky MS. (i. 34 a) says of Ilaq that the chiefs of this 
district are called the dihqans of Il^q; in ancient limes, the Ilaq dihqan was one of 
the local kings (inulQki a^raf). 

^ Bihl, Geog. Arab.^ iii, 277. 

® On whom see Sachau, Zur GeschUhU und Ckronala^u von Khwdrizm, Wien, 
1873, Thcil i. 
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the Southern part with the town of Kath remained under the 
rule of the Khwarazm-shah; the Northern, with the town of 
Gurganj, under that of the amirs. The two rulers were engaged 
in a perpetual conflict, which was ended in 995 by the conquest 
of the territory of the Khwarazm-shah by the Amirs of Gurganj, 
who assumed the title of the former ^ 

The ruler of Isfijab signified his allegiance to the Samanids 
only by the annual payment of four coins and the dispatch of 
a broom 2, together with presents. On his side, he exercised 
some influence over the Turks of the Eastern part of the Syr- 
Darya province and the Western part of Semiryechye, who were 
subjects of the Samanids. Of the “ Turkmen King'', who lived 
244 in the town of Ordu, we are told that he “never ceases | to send 
presents to the ruler of Isfijab Unfortunately we do not 
know whether the ruler of Isfijab showed any resistance to the 
Qarakhanids on their invasion of Transoxania. 

The origin of the rulers of Saghaniyan, or, as Ibn Hawqal ^ 
calls them, the Muhtajids (Al Muhtaj), is unknown. They bore 
the Arab title of Amirs; the title of the pre-Muslim rulers of 
Saghaniyan (Saghan-Khudat) we no longer find in use at this 
period. After the fall of the Samanid dynasty Saghaniyan still 
remained under the rule of its own Amirs In Khuttal also 
we no longer find at this time the pre-Muslim titles of Khut- 
talan-Shah and Sher-Khuttalan In the twelfth century the 
Amirs of Khuttal still derived their origin from the Samanid 
King, Bahram-Gur’^ (Varahran V, A.D. 420-38). 

The office of ra’is®, head of a town and its neighbourhood, was 
not infrequently hereditary from father to son as well, but had 
not attained its present police character in the pre-Mongol 
period®. The ra’is was the chief person in the town and the 
representative of its interests; through him the sovereign made 
known his will to the inhabitants It is very probable that, at 
any rate at first, they were nominated from amongst the 
members of important local families. 

As regards the masses, their condition in the Samanid period 
was fairly prosperous in view of the guarantee of external peace 
and the considerable development of trade and industry. We 
have quoted elsewhere Narshakhi's information on the purchase 

^ Tex/s, p. 12-13 (Gardizi); Nerchakhy, p. 189 (from ‘Utbi). See below, p. 263. 

^ Cf. p. 212. * Geo^. Arab*^ iii, 275. 

^ Ibid.^ ii, 401. On Muhtaj see Ibn al-Athir, viii, 196. 

* Texts^ p, 15 (Gardizi). ® BibL Geog, Arab,^ vi, 29. 

’ Ibn el-Athir, xi, 155. 

* baihaki, pp. 298, 352 ; Texts^ p.^7 (Al-Baghdadl). 

^ At the present time the title of rais is given to the ofiicUl who in medieval times 
was called Muhtasib. 

Besides the passages quoted, also TVjt/j, p. 157 (]^afi^-AbrO). 

Sredntaz Vyestnik (1896), June, p. 31. 
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of their land from the owners by the inhabitants of industrial 
townships with the concurrence of the Government; besides this, 
in the time of Isma‘il the vast properties of the Bukhar- 
Khudats\ together with some other villages^, were transferred 
to the Crown. The most complete conception of the develop¬ 
ment of the industries and trades cultivated in Transoxania | is 245 
given by the list of exports from the various towns found in 
Maqdisi 

“ As regards merchandise the following was exported: from 
Tirmidh, soap and asafoetida; from Bukhara, soft fabrics, 
prayer carpets, woven fabrics for covering the floors of inns, 
copper lamps, Tabari tissues, horse girths (which are woven in 
places of detention), Ushmunl^ fabrics, grease, sheepskins, oil for 
anointing the head; from Karminiya, napkins; from Dabusiya 
and Wadhar, Wadhari fabrics, which are dyed in one colour. 

I have heard that one of the sultans of Baghdad called them the 
satin of Khurasan^. From Rabinjan, winter cloaks of red felt®, 
prayer carpets, pewter ware, skins, strong hemp, and sulphur; 
from Khorezmia, sables, miniver, ermines, and the fur of steppe 
foxes, martens, foxes, beavers, spotted hares, and goats; also 
wax, arrows, birch bark, high fur caps, fish glue, fish teeth 
castoreum, amber, prepared horse hides, honey, hazel nuts, 
falcons, swords, armour, khalanj wood, Slavonic slaves, sheep, 
and cattle. All these came from Bulghar, but Khorezmia 
exported also grapes, many raisins, almond pastry, sesame, 
fabrics of striped cloth, carpets, blanket cloth, satin for royal 
gifts, coverings of mulham ® fabric, locks, Aranj ® fabrics, bows 
which only the strongest could bend, rakhbin (a kind of cheese), 
yeast, fish, boats (the latter also exported from Tirmidh). From 
Samarciand is exported silver-coloured fabrics (simgun) and 
Samarqandi stuffs, large copper vessels, artistic goblets, tents, 
stirrups, bridle-heads, and straps; from Dizak, fine kinds of wool 
and woollen clothes; from Banakath, Turkistan fabrics; from 
Shash, high saddles of horse hide, quivers, tents, hides (imported 

1 Nerchakhy, p. lo. 2 pp. 13, 11, 26, 27. 

® Bihl. Geog. Arab.^ iii, 323-26. We have excerpted from this list only the sections 
relating to Transoxania. Cf. also Chwolson, Ibn Dasta^ pp. 180-81, and Jacob, 
Welche Handehartikd bezogen die Araberausden mrdisch-baltischcn Ldndern Zweite 
Aufl., Berlin, 1891. The latter has not, in my opinion, succeeded in proving his 
contention that l means hawks, not falcons. 

* From the Egyptian town of Ushmunayn {Bibl. Geog, Arab.y i, 53). 

® Cf. Ibn Hawqal’s estimate ot the Wadhari fabrics {ibid.y ii, 403), and article 
“ Dibadj** in Encyc. of Islam (by C. H. Becker). 

* Tabari also mentions the woollen fabrics of Rabinjan (ii, 1249). 

^ Perhaps walrus tusks; the expression “ fish teeth is met with in this sense in 
Russian lists of articles (see Trudy Vest, 0 /rf., pt. xxi, pp. 303-4); turk. Balyq tishi, cf. 

A. Samoylovich in Bull, Acad, Sciences, 1917, p. 1278. 

* See Zhukovsky, Rawaliny Staravo Merva, p. 17, 

® According to Lataifo ^l-ma^arif (p. 129) a cotton fabric. 
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from the Turks and tanned), cloaks, praying carpets, leather 
capes, linseed, fine bows, needles of poor quality, cotton for 

246 export to the Turks, and scissors; ( from Samarqand again, satin 
which is exported to the Turks, and red fabrics known by the 
name of mumarjal, Slnizi^ cloth, many silks and silken fabrics, 
hazel and other nuts; from Farghana and Isfijab, Turkish slaves, 
white fabrics, arms, swords, copper, iron ; from Taraz (Talas), 
goatskins; from Shalji, silver; from Turkistan, horses and 
mules are driven to these places, and also from Khuttal. There 
is nothing to equal the meats of Bukhara, and a kind of melon 
they have called ash-shaq (or ash-shaf), nor the bows of Khorez- 
mia, the porcelain of Shash, and the paper of Samarqand.” 

As is evident from the enumeration we have quoted, Istakhri ^ 
was right in affirming that the inhabitants of Transoxania 
possessed everything in abundance, and were dependent for 
nothing on the produce of other lands. Industry was un¬ 
doubtedly developed under Chinese influence, with which country 
Ibn aI“FaqIh ^ compares Khurasan in this respect. The Arab 
conquerors found numerous Chinese products in the countrythe 
sale of which must, of course, have decreased with the develop¬ 
ment of local industriesThe impression made on the Muslim 
by the skill of the Chinese craftsmen is evident from the fact 
that subsequently the Arabs called all artistically worked vessels 
Chinese®. Of the products of Transoxania the greatest reputa¬ 
tion in the Muslim world was enjoyed by the silk and cotton 
fabrics of the valley of the Zarafshan and the metal articles of 
Farghana, especially arms, which found a sale even in Baghdad 
(see p. 169). The development of the metal industry in P'ar- 
ghana was undoubtedly promoted by the coal mines mentioned 
above (p. 161). Not only Chinese industry but also that of 
Egypt had some influence on the development of artistic fabrics; 
this is attested by the name of the Dabiqi^ fabrics (from the 
town of Dabiq in Egypt) manufactured throughout Khorezmia, 
as well as by the Ushmun textiles mentioned in Maqdisi. | 

247 Samarqand paper is of special importance in the history of 
civilization. According to the Muslim accounts it was from 

' These fabrics derived their name from the town of Siniz in Fars; the flax for their 
manufacture was sometimes imported from Egypt, but by the tenth centuiy was for the 
greater part grown locally (BtV, Geog, Arab,y iii.442). This is important as showing 
the influence of Egyptian industry on the manufactures of Transoxania through Ears. 
Cf. also on Dabiqi fabrics note 7 below. 

2 Bibl. Geog, Arab.^ i, 287 • Ibid.^ v, 316. * Tabari, iii, 79. 

® The circumstance communicated by Maqdisi, that amongst others the handiwork 
of prisoners was offered for sale, is very characteristic. 

• Laiaifo-l-ma^arif^ P* ^*7 

’ Ibid.^ p. 129. On the Dabiql fabrics cf, the article ** DabT^*’ in lincyc, of Islam 
(by C. H Becker): “ woven of linen, but occasionally or regularly interwoven with 
gold and silk.** The Dabiql was also made In FSrs {Bibl. Ceog, Arab,, iii, 343). 
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Chinese craftsmen taken prisoner by Ziyad b. Salih in 751 (cf. 
p. 195) that the Samarqandians learned how to manufacture 
paper. Until recently it was thought, on the ground of the 
researches of Prof. Karabacek^, that the manufacture of paper 
from rags was an invention due to the Samarqandians, as Chinese 
rag paper was not known of earlier date than 940. It has now 
been established, however, by Sir M. Aurel Stein’s explorations 
in Central Asia that pure rag paper was made in China as early 
as the second century A.D., and was not, therefore, an independent 
invention of the Arabs, nor do the Arabic accounts speak of it 
as a novelty. Towards the end of the tenth century Samarqand 
paper had already succeeded in entirely replacing papyrus and 
parchment in the Muslim countries^. 

As a parallel to the mention of “almond pastry” in the list 
of articles of export from Khorezmia we may quote the passage 
in which Tha‘alibi^ speaks of the Khorezmian water-melons 
which were exported to the court of the Caliphs Ma’mun 
(813-33) Wathiq (842-7) in leaden moulds packed with 
snow: the price of a melon which arrived intact at the appointed 
place amounted to 700 dirhams. Of the articles of luxury we 
may note musk, which was imported from different countries, the 
Tibetan kind being considered the best^. 

The trade with the nomads was always of great importance, 
a large quantity of cattle for slaughter^ and of pack animals 
being obtained from them, as well as hides, furs, and slaves. 
Trade with the settled peoples was indeed indispensable for the 
nomads, who received in this way clothing and grain'. In 
Transoxania, as in China and Russia, the nomads themselves 
drove their herds to the frontiers of the neighbouring settlements, 
without awaiting the arrival of caravans in the steppes®. The 
greatest advantage from the trade with the nomads was derived 
by the Khorezmians, whose prosperity, according to Istakhrl ^ 
was founded exclusively on their trade relations with the Turks. 
From Gurganj caravans travelled South to Khurasan, | and West 248 


' Mittheilungen aus dcr Sammlung der Papyrus dcs Erzh. Rainer^ E. II and III, 
Wien, 1887, S. 108-17. 

^ Cf. Stem, SerIndiaj pp. 650 and 673. 

® Lataifo- Rma^'arif, p. 126. In the eleventh century paper was also made in Syria; 
Nasir-i-Khusraw speaks of the paper made in Tripoli as “fine paper, like tlat of 
Samarqand, but even better” : Nasir-i-Khusraw, ed. Schefer {Relation de voyages^ 
lexte, p. 12, trad., p. 41). 

* Ibid,^ p. 129. ® BibL Geog, Arab.^ vii, 365. 

* For the low prices of meat on the northern borders of Transoxania cf. BibL Geog. 
Arab.y iii, 274,12. On the importation of sheep from the Turks, ibid.,^ i, 2S8; ii, 336. 

’ On the dispatch of grain to the nomads sec above, p. 178. At the present day 
also, as I have been able to observe, nomads receive with satisfaction even stale 
millcakes from the Sarts, giving airai; in exchange. 

* BibL 'Geog Arab., i, 303; ii, 391. 
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to the Khazars^ Gardizi* quotes yet another road along the 
Western shore of the Sea of Aral, and thence across the steppes 
to the country of the Pechenegs. The Khorezmians became the 
chief representatives of the trading cJass in Khurasan ; in every 
city of Khurasan they were to be met with in considerable 
numbers, distinguished from the local inhabitants, as now, by 
their high fur caps ^ In the town of Nasa all landed property 
had come into their hands The development of material 
prosperity was, as everywhere, accompanied by that of intel¬ 
lectual pursuits. Maqdisi ® says that he rarely met any teachers 
of law, the humanist sciences, and the reading of the Koran, who 
did not number Khorezmians among their pupils. Finally, the 
need of merchandise for exchange with the nomads led to a con¬ 
siderable development in the production of woollen and cotton 
fabrics 

As regards the wages of those days, we can quote only 
Gardizi’s’^ statement that Ya^qub b. Layth received fifteen 
dirhams a month as the hired workman of a copper-smith. 

Finally, it was favourable to the development of industry and 
trade that there were no burdensome taxes and duties®. The 
Samanid revenues equalled approximately forty-five million 
dirhams^, and were entirely at their disposal; tribute from the 
Eastern provinces was already completely excluded at this time 
from the Caliph's budget. The greatest expense of the State 
was the pay of the armies and officials, twenty million dirhams 
(five millions every three months, see above p. 230). The allow¬ 
ances of officials were fixed for each province; each individual 
serving in the same district (and, of course, occupying the same j 
249 grade in the official hierarchy) received an identical sum 
According to Nizam al-Mulk'^, “ former kings ” {i,e. the Sama- 
nids and Ghaznevids) paid their officials in money only (bistagani 
or mawajib), and did not distribute territorial grants to the army 
(iqtaS plural iqta‘at). There were, however, exceptions, as so 
extensive a region as Quhistan formed the feudal territories of 

' Bid/. Gfog. Arab.y i, 299 

* See my Otchet p. 119-20 ; TVjt/j, p. 95 (‘Awfi). 

* Bid/. Geog, Arab.y i, 304-5. * Ibid., iii, 320. 

® Ibid., iii, 284. « Ibid., i, 304. 

’ Tex/s, p. 3; cf. above, p. 216. » Bib/. Gtog. Arab., iii, 340-41. 

* Attempts at more accurate definition result in different figures {^Bibi. Geog. Arab., 
iii, 340I.\328-29). 

Zapiski, iv, 136. Bib/. G^og. Arab., ii, 341-2. 

Siasset Nameh, texte, pp. 91-2, trad., pp. 134-5. In Schefer's translation the 
word iqta‘dar (possessor of an assignment) is referred by a grammatically impossible 
reading to persons who received grants in money only. Abu ‘Abdallah al-Khwarizml, 
who is contemporary with the Samanids, already mentions the term (Mafatih 

al-*oltim, p. 59 sq.), and points out the difference between qatl‘a fhereditary fief) 
and ta‘ma (life fief). Cf, the text of ‘Imad ad-Din IsfahSni (^Becuei/ae textes re/atifs 
^ Vhistoire des Se/joucides, ii, 58), translated and commented by C. H. Becker {^Der 
Islam^ V, 89), 
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the Simjurids, the descendants of Turkish slaves ^ Finally, 
those ghulatns who attained the highest military offices could 
acquire land by purchase. Alptagin owned about 500 villages 
in Khurasan and Transoxania; in each town he had a palace, 
a garden, karavanseraf, and bath‘d. Undoubtedly the organization 
which existed under the Samanids and Ghaznevids gave a better 
guarantee against illegal requisitions than did the system of 
military fiefs subsequently established ®; but it was not possible, 
of course, to avoid requisitions altogether ; moreover, as we shall 
see below, the Government itself when in difficulties collected 
extraordinary taxes, introduced new imposts, and delayed the 
payment of wages to its servants. All this gave sufficient cause 
for dissatisfaction ; to say nothing of the Guards and the organi¬ 
zation of the ‘‘ Warriors for the Faith,’* the custom of bearing 
arms which prevailed at that time in Transoxania could easily 
convert this discontent into a danger to the Government, especially 
in the big urban centres. The inhabitants of Samarqand, the 
largest commercial town, were considered seditious elements^, 
and have maintained this reputation down to the latest times ^ 
Less dangerous, but still unwelcome to the Government, must 
have been the rise of an educated proletariat, i.e, the representa¬ 
tives of the numerous official class who had failed to gain a 
position in the service of the State. As a proof of the danger 
arising from the existence of such a class, Nizam al-Mulk^ quotes 
an account relating | to the kingdom of the Buyids, who were 250 
contemporaries of the Samanids. In order to prevent this 
danger, Nizam al-Mulk censures particularly the practice of 
uniting several offices in the same hands, a practice of which we 
already find instances in the Samanid period 

As regards customs duties they were collected chiefly at the 
crossings of the Amu-Darya, on a scale of 2 dirhams per camel 
and one dirham for material conveyed by a mounted man (pro¬ 
bably whether riding a horse or a donkey); bars of silver had to 
be conveyed exclusively to Bukhara, and on this account customs 
inspection was organized ; at the halting places (probably at the 

* Sara‘ani, s. v, 

^ Siasset Namchy texte, pp. 101-2, trad., 149-50. 

* It is interestin}> that it was reserved for Nizam al-Mulk himself, in spite of his 
disapproval of military fiefs, to introduce that system on a greater scale, at least in 
Western Asia. 

* BibL Gtog. Arab., iii, 278 (cf. above, pp. 87 and 215). 

* J. Wolff, Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara^ Edinburgh and London, 1848, p, 303. 

8 Siasset Namehy texte, pp. 145“48> trad., pp. 215-19. 

Sam*ani, s. v. ^‘lil . 

* Bibi Geog. Arab,, iii, 340-41. f)artba: the term is used in the MafUth (p. 59) 
in the same sense as Maks. Cf. also the Persian word baj in B. G.A., vii, 168, 3. It is 
well known that customs have always been considered in Muhammadan countries 
to be contrary to the religious law. 
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final destination of the merchandise) from ^ to i dirham was 
levied. Turkish slaves could be conveyed only by a special 
licence on each occasion from the Government, such certificates 
costing from 70 to 100 dirhams ^; the same sum was levied for 
the transport of Turkish slave-girls, but no special licence was 
required; for the transport of married women the levy amounted 
only to 20 or 30 dirhams. 

Thanks to the organization described above, the Samanid 
dynasty was able to maintain itself for about a hundred years, 
although of all its representatives after Isma‘il there was not one 
whom we can recognize, from our historical information, as 
possessing outstanding ability. Isma‘irs first successor, Ahmad 
(907-14), was distinguished by great piety, and in his reign 
Arabic was again made the language of official documents^ 
(probably not for long). The patronage which he extended to 
officials who were familiar with the Arabic idiom was probably 
one of the causes of the Guards’ dissatisfaction ; on the night of 
Jan. 23, 914 ^ the Amir was killed at Farabr by his own ghulams. 
After this the court party took the power into their own hands 
251 and having accused the Katib (official) Abu 1 -Hasan Nasr | b. 
Ishaq ^ of abetting the murderers of the Amir put him to deaths 
The Shaykhs and the leaders of the Guard raised the eight-ycar- 
old Nasr II b. Ahmad (914-43) to the throne: the words 
ascribed to the youth ® show that the leaders of the Guard were 
considered the real authors of the death of Ahmad. The 
administration of the kingdom, by agreement with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Palace was taken over by the wazir Abu 
‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad Jayhani, who was able to 
restore order in the kingdom with the active assistance of the 
military leader Hamuya b. ‘Ali. In Samarqand the revolt of 
Isma‘irs brother Ishaq b. Ahmad, who was relying on the 
support of the population of that seditious town, was quelled: 
Ishaq was defeated by the armies of Hamuya, accepted the 
pardon offered him, and returned to Bukhara. His son Ilyas 
fled to Farghana, and another member of the dynasty, the 

^ According to Ibn Khurdadhbih {BihL Geog. Arab.^ vi, 2S) the value of the 
2,000 slaves sent annually by the Tahirids to the court of the Caliph equalled 
600,000 dirhams; thus the average price of a Turkish slave in the ninth century was 
300 dirhams. 

* Ta^rikh-i-Guzida, ed. Browne, p. 381, trans., p. 73. The word “ proclamations’* 
is not quite adequate to the “manashir wa ahkam” of the original. 

* The accurate date in Sam‘am (s. v. ^ULJl); the day was actually Sunday and not 
Thursday, as is stated in all other sources. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 92. His full name in Gardizi (f. 114; Camb. MS., f. 92 b). 

* Gardizi (f. 115; Camb. MS., /. r.) ^IjLd. 

® Ibn al-Athir, viii, 58; Mirkhond, Histoire des Samanides^ texte persan trad, par 
M. Defr6mery, Paris, 1845, PP* ^9 13^ 

Ibn al-Athir, viii, 59. ® Tex/s, p. 6 (Gardizi). 
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grandson of Nasr P, was appointed governor of Samarqand. 
Another of Ishaq s sons, Abu Salih Mansur, who also had risen 
in revolt, died at Nlshapur^. On his death the command of the 
rebels was taken over by his ally the general Husayn b. ‘All 
Marwazi (in some sources Marw-ar-Rudi), who had rendered 
great services to the Government in the reign of Ahmad, and 
now considered that these services were insufficiently appreciated. 

The rebel leader apparently relied for support on national 
elements, as Nizam al-Mulk^ and the author of the Fihrist^ 
include him in their list of leaders of the Shi‘ite movement. The 
conduct of the operations against him was entrusted to a mem¬ 
ber of the aristocracy, the famous dihqan Ahmad b. SahP. 
Husayn was made prisoner in the summer of 918 Immediately 
after this occurred the revolt of Ahmad himself, which was put 
down at the end of | 919 ^ by Hamuya b. 'All. After this peace ^^ 5 ^ 
in the land was scarcely broken for a space of ten years The 
revolt stirred up in Farghana in 922 by Ilyas b. Ishaq was easily 
put down, thanks to the skill of Abu 'Amr Muhammad b. 
Asad who with an insignificant division (2,500 men) laid an 
ambush for the army of Ilyas and dispersed his forces. The 
strength of the latter is said to have amounted to 30,000 men. 

The chief adherent of Ilyas, Muhammad b. Husayn b. Mut^^, 
fled to Taraz, where in accordance with the wishes of the 
Bukhara Government he was put to death by the local dihqan. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to renew the rebellion with the 
help of the governor of Shash, Abu’l-Fadl b. Abu Yusuf, Ilyas 
fled to K^shghar, where he allied himself with the local ‘‘ dihqan '' 
Tughan-tagin. After an unsuccessful invasion of Farghana 
Ilyas finally received a pardon from his cousin and returned from 
Kashghar to Bukhara About this time, one of the most 
famous statesmen of the Samanid period, the wazir AbuTFadl 
Muhammad b. ‘Ubaydallah Bal‘aml, was called to power. 


^ Tabari, lii, 2289-90; Ibii al-AlhIr, viii, 60; Mirkhond, Histoire des Samanides, 
p. 132. Perhaps Tabari gives the name of the prince appointed as ruler of Samarqand 
incorrectly, and the person mentioned by him is identical with Abu ‘Arar Muhammad 
b. Asad, on whom see below. 

2 Nerchakhy, pp. 92-3. ^ Siassei Namch^ texte, p. 187, trad., p. 274. 

* Fihrisl, pp. 138, 188. ® On whom see Textsj pp. 6-7 (Gardizi). 

® Date in Ibn al-Athir (viii, 63) and Gardizi (f. 116 ; Camb. MS., f. 94 b;. 

^ Date in Ibn al-Athlr (viii, 89). 

® Amongst the rebels who appeared at the beginning of the reign of Nasr, 
Ibn al-Athir (viii, 59) mentions also a certain Ja‘far, of whose activities we have no 
knowledge; but possibly the coins with the name of Mika'il b. JaTar, coined at 
Samarqand and Shash in 306 (918-19) and 308 (920-21), are related to this movement 
(A. Markov, Catalogue^ p. 141). 

® On a copper coin with the name of this prince cf. my article in Zapiski^ xii, 059. 

As we shall see farther on, this name was borne by a military leader who belonged 
to Isfijib. It is quite possible that the adherent of Ilyas was also a member of the 
family of the rulers of Isfijab. 

Ibn al-Athir, viii, 97 ; Mirkhond, Samanides^ p. 237. 
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A new movement occurred about 930^ at the time of Nasr’s 
journey to Nishapur. In the citadel of Bukhara three of the 
Amir’s brothers were imprisoned: Yahya, Ibrahim, and Mansur. 
By means of a baker AbQ Bakr they entered into communication 
with the seditious elements among the people and army of 
Bukhara 2, were liberated from the fortress, and seized the city. 
Yahya was proclaimed Amir. The seditious elements, according 
to ibn al-Athir ^ consisted of Daylamites, Shi‘ites, and “ robbers” 
2S3 (i. e. Ghazis); the participation | of Shi‘ite elements in the move¬ 
ment is evident also from the fact that its leader, together with 
Abu Bakr, was the son of Husayn Marvvazi. The wazir Bakami 
entered into an agreement with the son of Husayn, who aban¬ 
doned Abu Bakr to the armies of Nasr. Abu Bakr was flogged 
to death, but the extent of his influence over the people is shown 
by the legend that his body was thrown into a red-hot oven and 
was taken out next day unharmed ^ After some conflicts with 
Yahya order was restored: the governorship of Khurasan was 
given to the Amir of Saghaniyan, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
Muzaffar, and after him to his son, the famous Abu ‘Ali Ahmad 
b. Muhammad ^ 

A much more extensive Shi'itc movement, to which the Amir 


himself was attracted, occurred in the last year of the reign of 
Nasr®. The Shi’ite propaganda had never been given up in 
Khurasan, where one of their chief sanctuaries was situated, and 
the descendants of ‘Ali long enjoyed great influence over the 
population. According to Abu’l-Hasan Bayhaqi^, who quotes 
from the work of Al-Bayyi‘ even under ‘Abdallah b. Tahir the 
Khutba was read at Nishapur in the name of one of the ‘Alids, 
Abu’l-Husayn Muhammad b. Ahmad, to whom ‘Abdallah himself 
gave his niece in marriage. In the reign of Nasr the population 
of Nishapur swore allegiance to Abu’l-Husayn Muhammad b. 
Yahya, grandson of the above, as their Caliph ; Nasr invited 
him to Bukhara, and kept him there some time, but later on set 
him free, bestowed on him a robe of honour, and even granted 
him a pension. He was the first of the ‘Alids of Khurasan to 
whom a pension from the State Treasury was granted. The 
means of the Shiite propaganda were considerably increased by 
the rise of the Fatimid Caliphate (at the beginning of the tenth 
century). Fatimid emissaries penetrated into Khurasan and 


‘ The exact date of this event is unccitain (cf. Ibn al-Athir, viii, 154; Mirkhond, 
Samantdesy pp. 138, 245). 

Gardizi, f. 117J Camb. MS., f. 94t>-95^' ^ 

» Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 155. 4 Texfs, p. 7 (Gardizi). 

® Itm al-Athir, viii, i^; Gardizi, f. 118; Camb. MS., f. 95a-b. 

• Siassel Nameh^ texte, pp. 187 sq., trad., pp. 274 sq,; Fihristy p. 188. 

Cod. Mus. Brit. Or. 3587, f, 149. * See above, p. 16. 
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converted Husayn b. ‘All Marvvazi to the Shi‘ite doctrine. He 
was succeeded by Muhammad b. Ahmad Nakhshabi (or Nasafi), 
who, in fulfilment of his teacher's testament, transferred his 
activities to Transoxania, where he gained some success first in 
his native town of Nasaf, and subsequently in the capital as well. 

He succeeded in converting to his belief several nobles, amongst 
whom were | the chief hajib Aytash, the private secretary (dabir- ^^54 
i-khas) Abu Bakr b. Abu Ash‘ath, the ‘arid Abu Mansur Cha- 
ghani \ the ra'is of Bukhara, the head of the finance department 
and the ruler of Ilaq '^ Husayn-Malik. Through these he gained 
access to the Palace and soon the Amir himself became a 
“qarmat^.” At Nakhshabi’s request Nasr agreed to pay the 
Fatimid Caliph Qa'im (934-46) 119,000 dinars" as a fine for the 
death of Husayn b. ‘Ali, who had perished in a Bukhara prison®. 

The Amir’s conversion to the Shi‘ite heresy cannot have pleased 
the priesthood, who turned to their habitual allies, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Turkish guard. The Turks offered the throne 
to the “ great sipahsalar ” : the plan of the conspiracy was drawn 
up, according to which the sipahsalar, under the pretext of an 
intended expedition to Balasaghun (not long before conquered 
by the heathen Turks), was, with the knowledge of Nasr, to 
summon all the military leaders to a feast, attract them to his 
side, take the oath from them, and with their assistance depose 
the Amir and kill the qarmats. The plot became known to 
Nasr’s son Niih : at his request, Nasr craftily inveigled the leader 
of the conspirators into his presence, and ordered him to be 
executed. After this father and son appeared at the feast of the 
military leaders. Nasr announced that he knew of their con¬ 
spiracy, and ordered the head of the executed man to be thrown 
before them: at the same time he abdicated in favour of | Nuh, 255 


* Perhaps the son of Abu ^AIT, who subsequently ruled in Saghaniyan and Tirmidh 

p. 10). 

2 Sahib-kharaj: this term probably designates the same official as the term mustawf i 
(see p. 329). 

^ For particulars of this district see above, p. 233, and ray article Die altturkischen 
Inschriften uud die arabischen Quellen,” p. 22. 

* The works of Ni??am al-Mulk and of BayhaqI show that this term had a wider 
meaning than that in which it is generally used, 

® The text of Fihrist is not quite clear here, cf. FihriU^ ii, 79. 

® According to Ibn al-Athlr (viii, 66) Husayn b. ^Ali, after his treason was libeiatcd 
from prison by the wazir Abu ‘Abdallah Jayhani, and again took service. His death 
probably occurred after a fresh revolt of which, however, we know nothing, Tha‘alibx 
{Journ. Asiat.^ 5, i, 204) quotes verses of Husayn addressed to the wazir BaPaml, 
in which the poet thanks him for his liberation from prison. 

It is difficult to determine which official is meant here. It cannot be the chiet 
hijib mentioned amongst the converts to the heresy, nor the governor of KhurSsan, 
who at that time was AbQ ‘Ali Chaghani. Possibly the term Hajib-i-khas, used with 
reference to Aytash, does not mean the head of the Guard, but the favourite hajib of 
the ruler. In that case, the official mentioned by Nijam al-Mulk as the “Sipahsalar*' 
may be the chief hajib. 

R 2 
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against whom there was no accusation of heresy. The Turks, 
taken by surprise, were obliged to submit: Nuh ordered his 
father to be put in chains and taken to the citadel. Thereafter 
it was announced that before the campaign against the Turkish 
infidels it was necessary to extirpate those at home; their pro¬ 
perty, beginning with the treasury of the deposed heretic Amir, 
was to be transferred to the orthodox. A slaughter of the 
heretics in Transoxania and Khurasan was inaugurated, beginning 
with NakhshabI and his aristocratic converts: at the same time 
measures were taken to prevent the slaughter of the Faithful as 
well (for reasons of personal revenge). Henceforward the Shi‘ites 
continued to exist in Transoxania as a secret sect only. 

Such is the story as told by Nizam al-Mulk. The quelling of 
the Shiite movement is somewhat differently described in the 
Fihrisi, The principal cause of the ' repentance” of Nasr is 
explained as an illness, which kept him to his bed, and was appa¬ 
rently accepted by him as a punishment from above. Before his 
death he succeeded in making this clear to Nuh, who, on his 
accession to the throne, ordered NakhshabI to be summoned, 
and set on foot an argument between him and the faqihs, in 
which the latter succeeded in convicting and refuting the heretic. 
Nuh discovered also that NakhshabI had appropriated 40,000 
dinars of the sum appointed to be paid as a fine for the death of 
Husayn, whereupon he and his partisans were executed. 

The historians have not a word to say of the heresy of Nasr: 
his death took place on Thursday, April 6, 943 ^ from tuber¬ 
culosis of the lungs, after an illness lasting thirteen months. Some 
time before his death Nasr built a cell for himself near the gate 
of the palace, and spent all his time there in pious exercises^. 
According to a few accounts only, Nasr, like his father Ahmad, 
was killed by ghulams ; in these sources^ a different date is given 
for his death, May 31, 942. Very likely in this we have the date, 
not of his death, but of his abdication and of the transfer of the 
actual power into the hands of Nuh; the account of the con¬ 
struction of the cell by Nasr also, probably, refers to this event | 
256 Contrary to the statement of Nizam al-Mulk, the formal accession 
of Nuh to the throne took place only after his father’s death: 
according to the account of his contemporary Narshakhl^, Nuh 
ascended the throne on April 10, 943, i,e. after the customary 

’ The exact date in Sam^ani (f. v. JuUl) and in the Persian translation of <Utbi 
(Nerchakhy, p. 228). 

* Ibn al-Athir, vili, 301; Mirkhond, Samanidesy p. 141. 

® The oldest of them is Hamdallah Qazwini (Nerchakhy, p. 103; Tdrikhd-Guiida^ 
cd. Browne, p. 383, trans., p. 74, where the same date (la Ramadan, 330) is given, 
bat nothing is said about the killing of the Amir). Cf. also Nerchakhy, pp. 111-12, 
and Kaverty, Tabakatd-Nasiri, p 37, 

^ Nerchakhy, p. 94. 
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three days* mourning for the deceased ruler, Ibn al-Athir ‘ also 
mentions the execution of Nakhshabi: the body of the executed 
teacher was stolen from the gallows, but the robber remained 
unknown. 

Ibn al-AthIr and from him Mirkhwand quote some anec¬ 
dotes on the unusual mildness of Nasr: but other stories have 
also come down to us^ from which it is evident that he possessed 
an extremely irritable nature, and in the end, on the advice of 
the wazir Bahami and the ^amid Mus‘ab^^ found it necessary to 
decree that his orders relating to executions and severe punish¬ 
ments should be carried out only after a delay of three days; 
besides this, three old men, chosen for the purpose, were com¬ 
missioned to intercede for those overtaken by the wrath of 
the sovereign. That this measure did not achieve its aim is 
clear from the statements of Ibn al-Athir® and Gardizi’ that 
at the time of Nasr’s death not one of his chief supporters 
remained alive ; “ they were constantly intriguing one against the 
other; some of them perished (i.e. were executed), others died 
(a natural death).” It is hardly likely that a weak sovereign who 
died of consumption before reaching the age of forty could 
exercise any substantial influence on the course of affairs of 
state; the better aspects of his reign must probably be put to 
the credit of his wazirs, Abu ‘Abdallah JayhanI and Abu’l-Fadl 
Bahami. In the account of the heresy of Nasr and of the 
revolution of 942 we are not told, unfortunately, who stood at 
the time at the head of the bureaucracy, and what part the wazir 
played | in these events. The transfer of authority from BaramI 
to Abu ‘Ali JayhanI was connected, according to Gardlzl, with 
a disturbance in the normal course of public life: according to 
Ibn al-Athir® this event occurred in the year 326/938, Bal‘ami 
lived till November 940®. Jayhani died in 330/941-2 ‘‘under 
ruins an expression generally used of those who perished in 
earthquakes We have no knowledge otherwise of an earth- 


^ Ibn al-Athir, viii, 302, * /did., viii, 300-301. 

* Mirkhond, Samanides^ pp. 139-41. Here the same anecdotes are quoted as in 
Ibn al-Athir, and even in the same order. Cf. also Texts^ pp. 88-9 (on Nasr and his 
teacher, from ‘AwfT). 

* Baihaki, pp. 117-19. 

® Abu’t'T^yyih Muhammad b. ^latim. According to Tha‘alibl {Journ, Asiat.^ 5, 
i, 196-97) Nasr was pleased with his intelligence, and attracted him to his side. 
Mus'abi attained the rank of wazir, but was executed in the end. According to 
Gardizi, he “ showed opposition on the appointment of the wazir Abu ‘Al! JayhM 
{TexiSy p. 8 ; in the MS. by mistake 

* Ibn al-Athir, viii, 300. ^ Texts, p. 8. 

« Ibn al-Athir, viii, 383. * Sam'ani, s. v, 

Ibn al-Athir, viii, 294. 

'' So in Ibn al-Athir (viii, 302) in the account of the earthquake of 331, in which 
the town of Nasa in Khurisan was involved. 
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quake in the year 330. If the wazir s death was not directly 
connected with the revolution of 330, it must in any case have 
facilitated the victory of the clergy and the military party. In 
the Fihrist^y Abu ‘All Jayhani is accused of leaning towards 
the dualist heresy. 

In the reign of Nuh b. Nasr (943-954) ^ we already see distinct 
signs of the decline of the dynasty. In consequence of the 
events which marked the end of Nasr*s reign, the power was now 
transferred to a man of strict piety, the faqih Abu*l-Fadl Muham¬ 
mad as-SuIami, who was subsequently known as “ al-hakim ash- 
shahid ** (“ the martyr rulerThe new wazir ^ (the pious faqih 
for long refused ithis title, but finally yielded to Nuh*s insistence) 
fasted on Mondays and Thursdays, performed all the prescribed 
prayers, even during the night, and even when travelling did not 
avail himself of the usual exemptions. He devoted only a very 
small amount of time to receiving varibus individuals on affairs 
of state, and at the first opportunity returned hastily to his 
theological writings. Naturally, such a ruler was unable to 
extricate the kingdom from the difficult position created by the 
plundering of the treasury in 94a, The army was needed for 
the suppression of a revolt in Khorezmia in 944^, for the war 
258 with the Turks®, and finally for another | with the Governor of 
Khurasan, Abu ‘Ali Chaghani. The people of Khurasan had 
complained of him to Nuh in the spring of 945®, and Nuh 
determined to replace him by the leader of the Turkish party 
Ibrahim b. Slmjur, who united in his person “ the prestige of 
temporal power and the authority of religion.^^’^ Abu ‘Ali was 
not at all prepared to make room for his successor voluntarily; 
the Government was not able to use force against him, as the 
army, not having received the pay due to them, were openly 
murmuring against the Amir and the wazir. The financial 
difficulties resulted in an increase of tribute and taxes; Maqdisi** 
recounts that on one occasion during the reign of Nuh the annual 
taxes were levied in advance in the form of a loan, which was 

^ Fihristj p. 138, The mention in this passage of Husayn b. ‘All Marwazi and 
AbG Zayd Balkhi shows that the author of the Fihrist did not clearly distinguish 
the two Jayh^ils, father and son (cf. p. 12): perhaps the accusation of heresy was 
made against both. In Yaout's IrshSd (ii, 59-60) AbQ ‘ Abdallah Jayhftni is identified 
even with his grandson; the first Jayhani is mentioned again in the same work 
(vi, 29J-94). 

^ In YaqOt’s Irshdd (iii, 99) he is called “ one of the cultured kings of the Samanid 
dynasty jT djl* 

* On whom see Sam‘anl, s. v. 

^ Ibn al-AthIr, viii, 310-11; Mirkhond, Samanides^ p. 240. 

^ The son of the Turkish king was in prison under Noh 

* Ibnal-Athlr. viii, 334; Mirkhond, Samanides^ p. 143. 

^ Sam‘2nl, r. ; ^jJI eUXI 

* Bid/, Geog* Arad.f iii, 340. 
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never repaid by the Government. The poets of the period^ 
complained that “the officials of the tax department*’ had 
collected arrears at a time when even the payment of the 
ordinary taxes was too burdensome for the population. In 
the autumn of 946 Nuh sacrificed to the wazir the leader of the 
military party, Ahmad b. Hamuya^ (probably the son of the 
famous Hamuya b. ‘All): but in the course of two months he 
was obliged to tolerate the bloody vengeance of the soldiery on 
the wazir, whom they blamed for the delay in their pay, and 
accused of complicity with Abu ‘All. According to the narra¬ 
tive of the historians^ the wazir was put to death by Nuh’s 
orders: according to the narrative of al-Bayyi‘, quoted in 
Sam'ani ^ the government sent a division to protect the wazir, 
but it was repulsed by the rebels. 

Meanwhile Abu‘Ali' had previously summoned Nuh’s uncle 
Ibrahim b. Ahmad from Mesopotamia. Nuh’s army, which had 
apparently not received any pay even after the death of the wazir, 
went over to the rebels: barely a month after the death of the 
“martyr-ruler,” in Jan. 947, Abu ‘Ali and Ibrahim entered 
Bukhara and the khutba was read in the name of the latter, 
while Nuh fled to Samarqand. | Abu ‘Ali’s rule at Bukhara did 259 
not last more than two months. The hostility of the inhabitants 
forced him to retire; he handed over the chief offices of the 
divvan to his partisans and left at Bukhara, besides Ibrahim, still 
another member of the dynasty, Abu Ja'far Muhammad the 
brother of Nuh®. Abu Ali himself left Bukhara under the 
pretext of marching on Samarqand, but on reaching Nasaf he 
returned to his native Saghaniyan. Both princes immediately 
entered into negotiations with Nuh, who promised them forgive¬ 
ness, and in April he was able to return to his capital. In his 
struggle with the rebels, Nuh did not show such moderation as 
his father had done; in defiance of his promise he ordered his 

' Jotmt, Asiat.y 5, i, 176. The translation of Barbier de Meynard (“ I’excedant et le 
droit ordinaire ”) is hardly successful. On the sense of hlfiJl cf. also Mafdtlh al-^olutn^ 
p. 60 : it seems not to be the same as (JMd.), 

2 Texts^ p. 8 (Gardizi). ^ Besides Gardlzi, also Ibn-al-Athir (viii, 345). 

^ Sam‘ani, s, v, 

® On whom and his activities see Ibn al-Athir, viii, 344-4S; Gardizi, f. 120-22. 
Camb. MS., f. 97 a-99 b; Tfxts, p. 8-9. 

« The accounts of Ibn al-AthIr (viii, 345) and Mlrkhw^d {Samantdes^ pp, 146,147) 
of the departure of Abu *Ali for Turkestan and his return to Bukhara are not confirmed 
by Gardizi, According to Ibn al-Athlr, Ibrahim, in agreement with the Bukharans, 
decided to make peace with Nuh, but before the arrival of the latter Abu ‘All defeated 
the Bukharans, intended to burn the city, and was only dissuaded by the prayers of the 
Shaykhs. According to MIrkhwand, IbrShlm had already succeeded in joining Nuh, 
and both were defeated by AbQ ‘All. Gardizi says nothing of a battle between 
Ibr&him and AbQ *A 1 I; according to him Abu ‘All wished to bum Bukhari because 
the inhabitants had shown him hostility. 
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unck and two brothers (Abu Ja'far Muhammad^ and Abu 
Muhammad Ahmad) to be deprived of their sight, and execut^ 
one of the chief nobles, the hajib Tughaa The head of the 
house of Isfijab, Mansur b. Qara-tagin, was appointed governor 
of Khuras5n: Ibrahim b. Simjur died in the spring of 94 ° • ^ 
The chief rebel Abu ‘Ali was not yet defeated. On learning 
that Nuh was collecting an army against him he retired to Balkh 
(this circumstance compels us to suppose that the ruler of the 
latter place was on his side) and thence for the second time 
marched on Bukhara. Near Kharjang^ in spite ot Nuhs retreat 
with the main forces, he was defeated (at the end of 947); 
victory of the government was signalized by fresh severities and 
executions, one of the victims being a member of the ‘Utbi 
family. The further activities of Abu ‘All (his retirement to Balkh 
260 and Guzgan, alliance with the Amir | of Khuttal and junction 
with his armies near Simingan*, and his alliance with the 
Kumijls^ and the Amir of R^ht) prove that he succeeded in 
stirring all the vassal rulers of the provinces along the upper 
course of the Amu-Darya to revolt against the central Govern¬ 
ment. In consequence of this the army of Bukhara, after sacking 
Abu ‘All’s capital Saghaniyan, found itself in difficulties, and 
was cut off from all communication with Bukhara. At the very 
end of 948 both sides agreed on peace, and Abu ‘Ali sent his 
son to Bukhara as a hostage. We do not know what concessions 
the government made to Abu ‘Ali and his allies: that the 
victory lay on the side of the rebels is clear from the honours on 
the reception of Abu ‘All’s son; to celebrate his arrival the city 
was decorated, and he was presented with a robe of honour and 
invited to the royal table. Abu ‘All remained in Saghaniyan 
and, at the request of the government, put down a local religious 
movement of an anti-Muslim character. In Khurasan Mansur 
b. Qara-tagin vainly endeavoured to restore discipline among the 
troops, and constantly begged the Amir to relieve him of such 

* It has been suggested that it was to this AbO Ja^far Muhammad b. Ahmad that 

the qasida by RudagI, beginning jjb ^ was addressed. This is 

now disproved by the discovery of a Ta'rikh 4 Sistdn, from which it is clear that the 
mamdun of the poem in question was Abn Ja^far Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf 
b. al-I^yth, governor of Sijistan. See Sir E, D. Ross’s article “ A Qasida by Rudaki ” 
in y.R,A.S., 1936, pp. 213 ff. [G.] 

* Sam*anl, s,v. 

* According to Jamal Qarshi {Texts,y, 133) there was a “ rabat of the King” near 
Kharjang (rabat-al-inalik or rabati malik) built by Shams-al-mulk; on this and other 
buildings of this Khan see below. The rabaf was probably in the Malik steppes, 
west of Karminiya; thus, in editing the Texts (p. 8), 1 evidently mistakenly identified 
Kharjang with Khartang (on the latter see p. 126). 

* In the text of Gardki (in Arabic see p. 67) should evidently 

be read instead of ^'5^. 

* Sec p. 70. 
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a heavy task: evidently the pay of the army was, as before, 
issued irregularly. Mansur died in 951, and Abu ‘All was 
appointed his successor. He arrived in KhurSsan in 952, leaving 
Saghaniyan and Tirmidh to his son Abu Mansur Nasr b. Ahmad. 

Abu ‘All restored order in Khurasan and Khorezmia and began 
a war against the Buyids The war was concluded by a peace 
which roused Nub’s displeasure: Abu ‘All was again deposed 
and Abu Sa‘id Bakr b. Malik al-FarghanI appointed in his place. 
Before Bakr had time to set out, Nuh died on Monday, 
August 28, 954 

Nuh left five sons: ‘Abd-al-Malik, Mansur, Nasr, Ahmad 
and ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz; like some of the Caliphs, he had in his own 
lifetime ordered the population to take the oath of allegiance to 
the princes who were intended to rule one after the other \ 
The I importance enjoyed at this period by the military aristo- 261 
cracy is evident from the fact that each of the three elder sons 
had one of the leaders of the guards attached to him as his 
companion ‘Abd-al-Malik ascended the throne. The high 
opinion which Maqdisi held of the capabilities of this Amir 
(“ amongst the Samanid dynasty there was none to equal him ”), 
is hardly justified by the facts: we shall see that towards the 
end of his reign the power was entirely in the hands of the 
commander of the Guard On his accession ‘Abd-al-Malik con¬ 
firmed the edict of his predecessor relating to the deposition of 
Abu ‘All and the appointment of Bakr, and appointed as his 
wazir Abu Mansur Muhammad b. ‘Uzayr". This turn of affairs 
was evidently unfavourable to Abu ‘All, as, according to Ibn 
al-Athir he realized that he would not be in a position either 
to remain in Khurasan or to return to Saghaniyan. And, as 
a matter of fact, in spite of the assistance of the Buyids and the 
decree of investiture sent by the Caliph, Abu ‘Ali was unable to 
maintain his position in Khurasan, and only the corpse of the 
former ruler returned to Saghaniyan on his death in Nov. 955. 

The new government did not hold the power long in its hands. 
Bakr b. Malik “ treated the Guards disdainfully, neglected their 
requests, and aroused their enmity”: in December 956 he was 
killed by their captain Alptagin at the gates of ‘Abd-al-Malik’s 


‘ Texis^ pp. 8-9; Ibn al-Athlr, vhi, 370-71, 378, 

* Ibu al-Athir, viii, 379-81 ; Sam‘ani, s.v. ^UUi. According to ^Utbl (Manini, 
i, 349, and Nerchakhy, 229) on Tuesday, August 22 (eleven days remaining from 
Rab!‘ II). 

* He is mentioned also in Narshakhi (p. 16). 

* GardIzI, f. 124; Camb. MS., f. looa, wheie only four princes are mentioned 
(MansOr being omitted). 

* BidL Arab,^ iii, 337. « Ibid., iii, 337-8. 

’ So in Gardizi. Maqdisi {hc,d(.) calls Ab\S Mansur b. ‘U2a\r Nuh’s wazir. 

* Ibn al-Athir, viii, 379. 
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palace^ probably with the Amir*s consent. After this the wazir 
also was deposed and his office transferred to Abu JaTar Utbi. 
Bakr*s successor in Khurasan was his former subordinate, the 
General Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad b. Ibrahim SimjurT, whose 
decree and standard were brought to him by Alptagins son 
in 957. Both ‘Utbi and Abu’l-Hasan Simjuri roused general 
discontent by their administration, in consequence of which they 
were fora time deprived of their posts; Abu Mansur Yusuf b* 
Ishaq was appointed wazir in 959 and Abu Mansur Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd-ar-Razzaq, whom Gardizi calls a just ruler, governor of 
Khurasan (from 960). Evidently Alptagin also was deposed for 
262 a time, as the decree of appointment of the new sipahsalar | was 
brought by Abu Nasr Mansur b. Bayqara\ whom Maqdisi calls 
the chief hajib of Mansur. That ‘Abd-al-Malik and his wazir 
made an attempt to emancipate themselves from the domination 
of the military party is proved also by I bn al-Athir’s account 
(under the same year 960) of the execution of a commander of 
high rank, which provoked disorders in the country. In any 
case the attempt ended unsuccessfully, as ‘Abd-al-Malik, in 
order to free himself from the presence of Alptagin, whom he 
disliked, was obliged to appoint him governor of Khurasan, where 
he arrived in February 961. A former slave of Alptagin*s was 
appointed hajib: before this Alptagin had succeeded in per¬ 
suading the Amir to depose the wazir and appoint in his place 
Abu ‘Ali Muhammad b. Muhammad Bakarni, who had not 
inherited his father’s capacity, and was a subservient tool in the 
hands of the all-powerful military leader 

Such was the condition of the country when the unexpected 
death of ‘Abd-al-Malik (in Nov.’"^961) caused fresh disorders: 
as we have seen (p. no), even the Amir’s palace was sacked 
and burnt by the rebels. In accordance with Alptagin s wishes, 
Bakami raised to the throne Nasr^ the young son of the late 
ruler, but his government lasted only one day: the members ot 
the Samanid dynasty and the leaders of the Guard took the part 


' As is well known, the name of this hajib is met with on the coins of MansOr; ct. 
i, 318. 

* Texts^ pp. ic-ii (Gardizi); Ibn al-Albir, viii, 396; BibL Geog. Arab.^ iii, 338. 

* The exact date is doubtful: cf. Sam‘ani, ^ULJ\; Ibn al-Atbir, viii, 398; 
Nerchakhy, pp. 96,103,1 13, 329; ‘Utbi-Manini, i, 249 » where Thursday, 11 Shawwal, 
350, is given, but this day was a Saturday, Nov. 23. 

* The latter is mentioned only in Maqdisi {BibL Geog. Arah,^ iii, 338), but the fact 
of his accession it corroborated by Alptagin's advice, quot^ in Ga^izi (f. 126; 

Camb. MS., f. loi b) J ^ jl In opposition 

to this Nijam al-mulk {Stassii Nameh^ texte, p. 97, trad., p. 144) asserts that Alptagin 
considered Man^Or too young to occupy the throne. The later compilers (Nerchakhy, 
p. 104; Tc^rikh’i Guzidaf cd. Browne, p. 384, trana., p. 74; Mirkhond, Samanides^ 
p. 153) also maintain that Alptagin wished to place ManfQr*s tmcle on the throne. 
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of Abu Salih Mansur b. Nuh, and with the help of Faiq, who 
from childhood had been the companion of Mansur, the latter 
seized the throne. Alptagin was apparently abandoned by all. 
Bal‘ami evidently sided with the new government, as he retained 
the office of wazJr until his death. In Khurasan Abu Mansur 
b. *Abd-ar-Razzaq, whom Alptagin had left as governor of Tus, 
willingly set out against his old enemy, the more so that the 
government offered him Alptagin's place. | The latter retired to 263 
Ghazna, where in 692 he deposed the local ruler and founded an 
independent kingdom^. Abu Mansur, according to GardizI, 
knew that he also would be removed from his post at the first 
opportunity: he therefore allowed his soldiery to pillage the 
country and entered into relations with the Buyids. In 962 
Abu^l-Hasan Muhammad Simjuri, once more appointed governor 
of Khurasan, was sent against him (amongst others in his army 
was Ahmad, the son of Mansur b. Qara-tagin). Abu Mansur 
was killed ; Abu’l-Hasan remained governor of Khurasan to the 
end of Mansur*s reign, and fought with success against the 
Buyids and Ziyarids ^ The object of these wars is evident from 
Mansur’s answer to Abu’l-Hasan’s request for money for the 
army: “The pay of the army must be taken from Blsutun”^ 

(a Ziyarid prince). Both Abu’l-Hasan and Abu JaTar ‘Utbi, 
who shared the office of wazir with BaPami, now behaved very 
differently from the character they had shown in the reign of 
Abd-al-Malik, and gained the reputation of prudent and just 
rulers. At Ghazna also the authority of the Samanids was 
restored, nominally at least; Ishaqthe son and successor of 
Alptagin, who had died in 963, was defeated by the former 
native ruler of Ghazna in 964, and fled to Bukhara; it was only 
with the assistance of the Samanid government that he was able 
to overcome his opponent in 965 ^ After this the money coined 
at Ghazna bore the name of the Samanids as well as that of the 
local ruler®. The remainder of Mansur’s reign, so far as is 
known, passed off peacefully. After the death of Bal‘ami in the 
spring of 974 (see p. 10, note 1) the office of wazir again fell to 
Yusuf b. Ishaq, who survived his predecessor only five months. 

In the last year of Mansur it was given to Abu ‘Abdallah Ahmad 

^ Nijam al-Mulk’s account {loc. cit.) of Alptagin is clearly very sympathetic to the 
latter. 

* See above, p. 225, note 7. 

Gardizijf. 128; Camb. MS.,f. 103 a : jjb JU. 

* His real name was perhaps Ish^ b. Ibrahim, cf. Ibn Hawqal, 13-14. 

® On these events see Texts, p. 160 Raverty, TabaJeat-i Nasiri, 

pp. 70-73. The date given by Fasih for the establishment of Alptagin's role at Ghazna 
(322) is undoubtedly wrong. On the whole, in spite of the value of Fasih’s work, 
he cannot be considered, as Raverty asserts (p. 40), an excellent authority,” even 
for the events of the tenth century. 

* Trudy^ C/f., i, 240. 
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5^64 b. Muhammad Jayhani, [ son of Abu ‘All Muhammad and grand¬ 
son of the famous Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad. 
Mansur died in June 976 ^ 

Mansur's son and successor, Abu'l-Qasim Nuh, was only thirteen 
years old ^; the kingdom was administered in his stead by his 
mother^ and the wazir Abu'I-Husayn ‘Abdallah b. Ahmad ‘Utbi, 
who was appointed at the end of 977 At the beginning of the 
new reign the government endeavoured to conciliate the principal 
leaders of the military party, especially Abu'l-Hasan Simjuri, 
who was overwhelmed with favours and honourable titles ^ 
Having consolidated his power, the ambitious wazir resolved to 
restore the supremacy of the bureaucracy and to subdue the 
military leaders. At the beginning of 982 ® he was successful in 
deposing the all-powerful Abu’l-Hasan Simjurl and in replacing 
him by the hajib Tash, who had formerly been a slave of ‘Utbl’s 
father, and was absolutely devoted to the wazir. According to 
some accounts’^ he was also influenced by private resentment 
against Abu’l-Hasan, who considered ‘Utbi too young to occupy 
the post of wazir, and advised Nuh to leave Jayhani in office. 
Abu’l-Hasan was obliged to retire to Quhistan, which formed the 
appanage of his family (see p. 238). Other leaders of the Guard, 
amongst them the influential Faiq, were dispatched to take part 
in the war against the Buyids. The triumph of the wazir did not 
last long. In March, 982, the armies of Khurasan were defeated 
by the Buyids, and only the death of Adud ad-Dawla prevented 
them from invading Khurasan ^ New armies were got ready at 
Merv by the orders of ‘ Utbi, who prepared to join them himself, but 
perished by the hand of murderers in the pay of Faiq and Abu’l- 
265 Hasan. The historian ‘Utbi^ rightly calls his kinsman | the last 

' According to ‘Utbi (Manini, i, 349) on Tuesday, nth Shawwal -- 13th June. 
Gardizi is the most accurate authority on the events of this reign (IT. 126-30; Camb. 
MS., ff. ioib-i04b). From ‘Utbi’s work only the events relating to Transoxania 
are mentioned; for a fuller account see Notices et Extraits, iv. 

* Thus Ibn al-Athir, viii, 495. 

* On her see ‘Utbl (Manini, i, 136; Nerchakhy, p. 140). 

‘ Paje in Gardizi (f. 130; Camb. MS., f. 105 a) Kabi‘ 11, 367. The same date 
m YaqOt, Irshad^ ii, 60, from the continuation of Sallami’s work by AbuM-Hasan 
Mtilu b. Sulayman b. Muh., probably the source of Gardizi. o.UI is a mistake 

^or ^^1^1 • cf. Irshddy iii, 140. 

* Textsy p. 11 (Gardizi). 

® Date in‘Utbl (Manini, i, 105: the words I4JU ^ only in Maninfs 

commentary) and in Gardizi (f, 131; Camb. MS., f, 105 b) middle of Sha‘ban, 371. 

J Texts, pp. 11-12 (Gardizi), 91-2 (‘Awfi); Nerchakhy, p. 105; Ta'rlkh-i-GuiUa, 
ed. Browne, p. 385 sq., trans., p. 75; see above, p, 17. 

« Gardizi, f. 131; Camb. MS., f. io6a: uiH 1^0, 

Macjdisi {BibL Geog, Arab,y iii, 338) considers the death of ‘A^ud ad-Dawla and the 
decline of his dynasty as a punishment for the attack on the SJmanids. 

* Ed. Manini, i, 121 sq., on his superiority to other wazirs who figure in the bisto^ 
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wazir worthy of the name: his successors possessed no power 
whatever, and did not even try to combat the representatives of 
the Dargah, Tash was summoned to Bukhara by the govern¬ 
ment to restore order, but came to an agreement with his oppo¬ 
nents, thanks to which he maintained his position as sipahsalar. 
Abu*l-Hasan remained in Quhistan; his son Abu ‘All was 
appointed governor of Herat, and Faiq governor of Balkh. 
After Tash had left Bukhara the hostile party gained the upper 
hand : in August 986 ^ ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Uzayr, a rival 
of the ‘Utbi family, was appointed wazir and the office ot 
sipahsalar was again restored to Abu'l-Hasan. Tash endea¬ 
voured to show armed resistance to Abu'l-Hasan and Faiq, with 
some assistance from the Buyid Fakhr ad-Dawla and a,000 
horsemen from another member of the same house, Sharaf ad- 
Dawla Abu*l-Favvaris, king of Fars, but he was defeated on Dec. 2, 
987 and fled to Gurgan, where he died of plague in the fol¬ 
lowing year The last wazirs, according to ‘Utbr\ had no longer 
the power to restore order: “ The majority of the provinces were 
in the power of the rebels, the revenues of the government dimi¬ 
nished, the soldiery did not scruple to oppress the population: 
the dominion passed into the hands of the Turks, and the 
decrees of the wazirs lost their force.’* Abu*l-Hasan, on his 
death in the spring of 989®, was succeeded by his still more 
talented and ambitious son Abu ‘All. The decided preference 
for Faiq shown by the Bukhara government caused Abu ‘Ali to 
take up arms. Faiq was defeated and fled to Marw ar-Rud, 
while Abu ‘Ali sent an envoy to Bukhara with an explanation 
of his actions and a declaration of submission. The government 
had perforce to accept the excuses of the victor and confirm him 
as viceroy of all the provinces south of the Amu-Darya. In 
these provinces Abu ‘Ali, who had received from Nuh the title 
of “ Divinely-aided Amir of Amirs".” soon made himself absolute 
ruler, and under plea of the requirements of his army appro- 


books ; Nerchakhy, p. 130. It is worthy of remark that at the end of his life the wazir 
received a military appointment as well / c,; Nerchakhy, p. 129^ so that he 

united in his own hands both civil and military authority. 

* Date in Gardizi \^f. 132; Camb. MS., f. 106 b), Rabr I, 376 ; Ibn al-AthIr (ix, 19) 
refers this event to 373/9^>3*-4. 

2 In the “ History of liayhatj ” (MS llrit. Mus. Or. 3587, f. 69 a^ we find complaints 
of the bad character of this wazir. 

s Date in GardIzI (f. 133; Camb. MS., f. 107 a), 7th vSha‘ban, 377. 

* According to Utbi (Manini, i, 145) he remained in Gurgan for three years, but 
the plague and the death of Tash are dated by *Utbi himself (ihW., 149) in a. h. 377 
(May 3, 987-Apr. 20, 988). In AW. et Extr,^ iv, 349, the date is given as A, H. 379, 
but this docs not agree with the dates of events mentioned below, 

® Nerchakhy, p. 152 ; Manini, i, 152. 

* According to Gardizi (f 133; Camb. M.S., f. 107 a) in the month of Dhu’l-Hijja, 378. 

^ Thus in ‘Utbi (Manini i, 155); cf. Mirkhond, Samanides^ p. 170. 
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a66 priated all the state revenues, even from the crown | properties ^ 
Meanwhile Faiq, after his unsuccessful inarch on Bukhara % had 
seized Balkh and marched on Tirmidh; on Nuh*s orders the 
Amir of Guzgan, Abu^l-Harith Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Fart- 
ghun marched against him, but was defeated and formed an 
alliance with F5iq against their common enemy the ruler of 
Saghanfyan, Tahir b. Fadl (it is not known whether he was 
a relative of the Muhtajids); according to ‘Utbi^ Saghaniyan 
had previously been incorporated in the territories of the amir 
of Guzgan. Tahir was killed at the siege of Balkh, after which 
his army took to flight. The Samanid kingdom fell into com¬ 
plete confusion and became an easy prey to the conqueror, whose 
army now approached the Northern frontiers of Transoxania. 


We have no information on the origin of the kingdom of the 
Turkish Khans who put an end to the rule of the Samanids; 
even the question to which Turkish tribe they belonged remains 
in dispute. The accounts we have quoted elsewhere ’' of the 
victories of the Toquz-Oghuz over the Qarluqs, the occupation 
of Kashghar by the Yaghma tribe, a branch of the Toquz- 
Oghuz, and the conquest of Balasaghun by the heathen Turks, 
seem to indicate that the Qara-Khanids were the leaders of the 
Toquz-Oghuz who had destroyed the Qarluq kingdom; but 
against this there is the position which, as we shall see later, the 
Qarluqs occupied in the Qara-Khanid kingdom, and which 
exactly corresponds to that of the Oghuz in the Saljuq empire®. 
Also with regard to the conversion of the Qara-Khanids to 
Islam we possess only legendary accounts: the oldest version of 
267 this legend is found in Jamal QarshI \ | who quotes the “ History 
of Kashghar,’' written in the eleventh century (see p. 18). 

* Tex^Sf p. 12 (Gardlzi). The categories of the revenues arc enumeraietl here: land 
taxes, duties on merchandise, taxes in kind, occasional receipts, and revenues from 
crown properties. 

* He was defeated, according to ‘Utbi (Maninl, i, 165) on Sunday, i ith RabT I, 380 
(June 8, 990). 

* ‘Utbl (Maniui, i, 166) and the later sources call lum Ahmad b. Muhammad; 
cf. Zapiskiy X, 127-30. 

^ Manini, i, 167 (here j^| Nerchakhy, p. 157. 

® Zapiski^ xi, 348-9 ; Handbook of Scmiryechye^ \ol. ii, pp. 94-5 ; Die alttiirkischen 
Inschriften und die arabisehen Quellen^ p. 28. 

* Cf. also Zapiskiy viii, 22; W. Barthold, Znr Gesehichie des Christentumsy p. 49, 

At the end of the eleventh century, as we shall see. the kernel of the army of the 
Qara*Kh^id$ bore the name of jikils, but we are told by the contemporary MahmQd 
Kashghar! (e)^l eylil 330) that all the Eastern Turks were called jikil 

(or chikil) by the Turkmens of the Saljuq empire. 

TextSy p. 130 sq. Another legend (on the prophetic dream of the Turkish khSn) 
is related in Ibn aUAthlr (xi, 54); the ruler is here called Qar^-Khlqan. It is very 
probable that he bore both titles; his grandson, the conqueror of Transoxania, is 
called in Tha‘alib! iv, 316) Bughr 5 -qara-khaqan. 
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According to this legend, Islam was first embraced by Satuq 
Bughra-khan ‘Abd-al-KarIm, grandfather of the first and great¬ 
grandfather of the second conqueror of Transoxania, who died in 
344/955. Notwithstanding the antiquity of this tradition it 
contains many anachronisms, especially as regards the Samanid 
dynasty: therefore the chronological data quoted can hardly be 
considered reliable, and need scarcely prevent our referring Ibn 
al-AthIr’s statement^ that in 349/960 Islam was embraced by 
numerous Turkish tribes (2co,ooo tents) to the Qara-Khanids. 

In view of the close trade relations always existing between 
Transoxania and the steppes^, the creeds which numbered 
adherents in Transoxania must have been gradually disseminated 
amongst the nomads. From the data I have collected elsewhere 
on the spread of Mazdeism, the dualistic doctrines, Christianity 
and Islam, it is evident^ that the Muslim propaganda was 
already active in the steppes in the Umayyad period, although 
without much success. Islam in its official form, i. e. the 
teaching of the Muslim lawyers, was always regarded by the 
nomads, not excluding the Arabs ^ as a religion unsuited to 
their requirements; the shaykhs and other representatives of 
Muslim mysticism had incomparably more influence, and still 
have to-day the greatest number of adherents in the steppes. 

We have hardly any information on Muslim propaganda amongst 
the Turks in the Samanid period ; we only know from Sam'ani ^ 
that during the reign of ‘Abd-al-Malik there lived in the land of 
the Turks a certain Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad b. Sufyan al- 
Kalamati of Nishapur, who left Nishapur in 340/951-2, and after 
spending some years in Bukhara passed into the service of the 
“ Khan of Khans,'’ and died at his court before 350/961. In 
view of this chronological coincidence it is possible that the 
activity of Kalamatl | has some connexion with the event of 349. 268 
If the legend of the activity of the Samanid prince has any 
historical foundation, and if this prince was called Nasr^, then this 

* Ibn al-AlhIr, viii, 396. The same fact is mentioned by Miskawayh, Eclipse. 

ii, 181; trans., v, 196. The original source must have been the work of Thabit as-Sabi’. 

* On the colonies founded in the Turkish dominions bv emigrants from Transoxania 
see above p. i;8 : also Zapiski, viii, 20-21; Handbook of Semvyechye., pp. S3, 89; 

Zur Gischichtc lies Christenium^, pp. 46-7. Cf. also Sam*anrs account (j. t'. 
of the Bukharan Zoroastrian Azrakyan, a contemporary of the Caliph ‘All, who 
travelled to China for purposes of trade, and thence (by sea) to Ba>ra, where he 
embraced Islam. See now also the information on “ Soghdian colonies in Eastern 
Turkistan and China in Sir A. Stein's Serindia (Index). 

* Zapiski^ viii, 9; YaqOt, i, 839. 

^ Dozy, Essai sur Vhistoire de PIslamispHe. p, 526. 

® .S’, t'. • The name of the Khan's capital is evidently altered in the manuscript. 

Cf. the text in the facs., f. 486 a 

* Texis^ p. 131 (Jamal Qarshi). On the later versions in which the Samanid prince 
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may be only the son of Nuh b. Nasr. As wc have seen (p. ^49) 
Nasr b, Nflh is mentioned as one of the princes to whom the 
population swore allegiance in the lifetime of their father, but 
after this there is no information about him. We also saw 
(p. 241) that as early as the first half of the tenth century a 
kmanid prince fled to the Turks, but we have no information 
by which we may solve the question whether the ‘^dihqan ” of 
Kashghar, Tughan-tagin, had any connexion with the Qara- 
Khanid dynasty. Of other representatives of Islam who worked 
among the Turks, we know of Abu’l-Hasan Sa‘Id b. Hatim al- 
Usbanikatl. who ‘'went to the land of the Turks'’ sometime 
before 380/990 ^ 

As regards the political relations between the Samanids and 
the Turks, we have seen that in the ninth century and the first 
half of the tenth the Samanids themselves dispatched armies to 
the steppes to subdue the Turks: this is indicated by the accounts 
of the conquest of Isfijab by Nuh b. Asad (p. 211), the expedi¬ 
tions of Isma'il to Taraz (p. 224} and of Nasr to Shawghar^, and 
the occupation of the village of Haftdih in Farghana by the 
Muslims. The only occasion on which Transoxania was invaded 
by a large Turkish army was in 904, in the reign of Ismail b. 
Ahmad when the invaders were driven out with the help of 
volunteers from the dominions of the Caliph. We do not know 
whether a campaign was undertaken against the heathen Turks 
who took Balasaghun in 942; all that is known is that in the 
following year the son of the Turkish Khaqan * was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Samanids. That the Samanid government still 
possessed some influence in the Turkish lands in the second half 
of the tenth century is shown by the statement that a rabat was 
built by Faiq's orders near Mirki'\ Standing in need of the 
products of a cultivated country, and unable at that period, owing 
to the power of the Samanids, to obtain them by sudden raids, 
the nomads, as always happened in similar cases, came in large 
269 numbers to the frontier towns for purposes of trade j Besides 
this some hordes of Oghuz, who had for some unknown reason 
abandoned their native land, with the consent of the government 
occupied a section of land in Transoxania, suited only to nomads, 

is called Khwajah Abii’n-Nasr Samani, see Collections scientifiques de VInstilut des 
Langtits orientales, viii, 160-61; F. Grcnard, “ La L6f»endede Satuk Boghra Khan ct 
I’hisioire” (y. As.y xv, 5-79) (p. 7 : Khodja Aboul-Nasr Samani;. 

' Sam‘Ml, 5. V, . 

® Compare my Oichet 0 poyezdkye^ p. 10, from BibL Geog, Arab,, i. aoi. In 
spite of the statements there made, the town referred to is undoubtedly Western 
(cf. ibid., 346) and not Eastern Sh&wghar (sec p. 177), which is not mentioned in 
l&takhri and Ibn U^wqal. 

* According toTabail, Hi, 2245. 

* Ibn al-Athir, viii, 310; Mirkhond, Samanidesj p. 349 Hiom Ibn KhaldOn). 

® Bibl. Geog. Arab., Hi, 375. « ^e above, p. 337, 
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and in return engaged to protect the frontier from all inroads. 

We have spoken above (p. 177) of the Turkmens (Oghuz) who 
were settled in the district west and south-west of Isfijab. Another 
branch of the Turkmens, under the leadership of Seljuk^, 
separated from their fellow-tribesmen in the lower reaches of 
the Syr-Darya: Seljuk embraced Islam and freed the Muslim 
population of Jand from paying tribute to the infidels*. Seljuk 
died and was buried in Jand, but his successors evidently 
quarrelled with the Muslims whom they had liberated and went 
farther south. In the eleventh century we find a Muslim ruler 
in Jand showing a most hostile attitude to the successors of 
Seljuk^. The latter were received by the Samanids, and settled 
in the neighbourhood of Nur (cf. p. 119). Hamdallah Qazwini^ 
puts this in the year 37.5/985. Some years later Isfijab was 
occupied by the Khan of Balasaghun, in the struggle between 
whom and the Samanids the Turkmens, as we shall see later, 
also took part. 

Bughra-Khan Harun b. Musa^", the grandson of Satuq, and 
dignified with the title of “ Light of the Empire and Support of 
the Summons to the Faith®’* (Shihab ad-Dawla wa Zahir ad- 
Da‘wa) met with hardly any opposition in Transoxania. Abu 
‘All concluded a secret pact with him for the division of the 
territories of the Samanids, by which Bughra-Khan was to be 
left to occupy Transoxania, and the provinces south of the Amu- 
Darya were to remain under the rule of Abu ‘All. Besides this 
Bughra-Khan j received invitations also from many dihqans, 270 
who, as we have seen, played a fairly important part in the king¬ 
dom, but were nevertheless discontented with the government^. 

' The correct spelling is not Saljuq or Salcuq, in spite of the orthography adopted 
by modern scholars in Western Europe (English, P'rench, and German alike), but 

SeljQk, as is shown by the spelling in such genuine Turkish monuments as 

the Kitib-i QorqOd and the materials collected in the Dlwan Inghat at-Turk of 
Mahmud Kashghari (i, 397). 

* Ibn al-AthIr, ix, 322. ^ Baihaki, p. 856. 

* Journ. Asiat,, 4, xi, 421: TcCrtkh-i GuziJa, ed. Browne, p. 434, trans., p. 93. 

See also Raverty, Tabakat-i-Nasiri^ p. 117. 

® Thus in Jamil QarshI yTextSy p. 132), by whom we are given the most detailed 
and apparently most reliable information on the genealogy of the Qara-Khanids. 
According to Ibn al-Athir (xi, 54) and ‘AwlI {Texts^ p. 84), the descendants of Musa, 
son of Satuq, formed a different branch of the Qara-Khanids, to which Nasr belonged; 
the former calls Hughra-Khan Ilarun b. Sulayman. The earliest sources, ‘Utbi and 
GardizT, call Bughra>Khan only the son of an Ilak,” and according to Jamil Qarshi 
tlie father of Bughra-Khan was only an flak at the time when another son of Saulq^s, 
the grandfather of Nasr, bore the title of Khan. Cf. also Hilal, Eclipse^ iii, 393 : 

8^'i' cH oj-r* 

* We find the same titles on the coinage of Bughra-Khan struck in Ilaq in 382/992, 
see A. Markov, Katalog^ p. 198. 

’ *UtbI-ManinT, i, 163 ^ cf. Srtdneaz. Vytstnik, 

June, p. 33. The Persian translation (Nerchakhy, 155) has in place of “dihqans” 
only **certain nobles of Transoxania” : Notiui et Extraits^ iv, 35a, “ autres ^mirs.” 

S 
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We do not know the attitude of the priesthood to the 
first conqueror of Transoxania, but the historians* accounts of 
the piety of Bughra-Khan^ and of his chief supporters, Abu 
*Ali and Faiq*, allow us to assume that he was received by them 
with the same goodwill that they subsequently showed to 
Nasr. Tha‘alibi^ mentions another adherent of Bughra-khan, 
namely, Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uthman al-Wathiql, who 
was considered to be a descendant of the Caliph Wathiq. The 
descendants of the Caliphs received a fixed pension both in their 
own dominions and in the Samanid state; Wathiqi, however, had 
been unable to procure for himself either a pension or a lucrative 
post, in consequence of which he went over to the Turks and 
acquired such influence over their khan that the latter “ was 
guided by his opinion and looked to him for everything/* 
Wathiqi persuaded his master to undertake a campaign in 
Transoxania, and Tha‘alibl consequently regards him as the chief 
author of the fall of the Samanid dynasty. After the conquest 
of Transoxania, Wathiqi surrounded himself with a retinue of 
300 ghulams, and already began to dream that he would be 
proclaimed Caliph, and that Bughra-Khan would rule Trans¬ 
oxania and Khurasan as his vassal, but the illness and withdrawal 
of the Khan forced him to fly to ‘Iraq. This last fact leads us 
to suppose that Tha‘alibl greatly exaggerated his importance 
It is more than probable that Wathiqi was a nonentity of no 
more importance than other actual and reputed descendants of 
the ‘Abbasids in Khurasan, and was only of importance in his 
own eyes. In the same year (992) Tha‘alibi saw at Bukhara 
another descendant of the Caliphs, Ma*munl, who was in receipt 
of a pension from the Samanids, and heard from him an assurance 
that he would soon march on Baghdad, at the head of his 
numerous Khurasan adherents, and seize the Caliph*s throne d | 

I Still less do we know of the attitude of the masses to this 
struggle between the old dynasty and the conquerors. According 
to ‘Utbl® the population of Bukhara on the withdrawal of the 
Turks took part in their pursuit, and welcomed with joy the 
return of Nuh ; but we are not told of any resistance to Bughra- 
Khan on his advance from Isfljab to Samarqand and Bukhara, 

^ Ibn al-AthIr, ix, 70, 2 Texts^ p. 56, 60 (Sam*anT). 

» 5» iib 539-4*- 

^ Wathiqi is also mentioned by the historians. From the narrative of HilSl 
{Eclipse^ {/r., iii, 393-7; trans., vi, 430-24), who gives the fullest account of him 
and his influence on Bnghra*Kh^, but makes no mention of Na^r, and confounds him 
with Bughra-Khin, it would seem that Wathiqi did not leave Transoxania until after 
the death of Na^ and the accession of his brother Ahmad (see below). Afterwards 
Wathiqi again left Mesowtaniia for the Eastern provinces, but was in the end arrested 
by order of Mahmild of Ghazna, and kept in honourable confinement until his 
death. 

5 | 333-9* • Manln^ 17^; Nerchakhy, p. 161. 
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and his occupation of the capital of the Samanids. It is very- 
probable that the people, who had been the chief sufferers in the 
constant strife, remained fairly calm over the change of dynasty. 

As the Samanids had been in financial straits from the days of 
Nuh b. Nasr they were obliged to increase the taxes. In the 

History of Bayhaq^’ there is an interesting passage on a tax 
which appears to us quite just, but which then caused great dis¬ 
satisfaction, a tax, namely, on inheritance. In the final period of 
Samanid rule, it was decreed that on the death of an official of 
the diwan, part of his property should pass to the crown; later 
on, in the district of Bayhaq at least, a law was introduced that 
on the death of each inhabitant who was not survived by sons, 
notwithstanding the existence of other heirs, a part of his 
property should be retained for the benefit of the crown ; finally, 
this law was extended even to the property of those who left 
direct heirs 

The Hajib Ayach was sent against Bughra-Khan, but was 
completely defeated and himself taken prisoner. The only 
possible saviour of the kingdom was Faiq, who was pardoned, 
received in Bukhara with honour, and dispatched to Samarqand 
to parry the attack of the enemy. Near Kharjang (see above, 
p. 248, note 3) he was defeated. This defeat was explained, 
probably not without reason, by the treason of the general. Nuh 
was obliged to abandon his capital, and in May 992 “ Bughra- 
Khan entered Bukhara. Faiq went out to meet the conqueror, 
made his submission to him, and was appointed governor of 
Tirmidh and Balkh. In spite of the decay of Samanid dynasty, 
Bughra-Khan, if Bayhaqi is to be believed, found abundant booty 
in the Bukhara treasury. The Khan took up his quarters in | the 272 
famous palace of Ju-i-Muliyan (see p. 110). Meanwhile Nuh 
collected an army at Amul, summoned ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Uzayr*^ from Khorezmia, and appointed him as his wazir. 

As before, Abu ‘Ali refused to come to the assistance of his 
sovereign, but at the same time a coolness arose between him 
and Bughra-Khan, who, on consolidating his position at Bukhara, 
had violated the agreement on the division of the Samanid terri¬ 
tories, and began to write to Abu ‘All as the rulers of Khui^an 
were in the habit of writing to their sipahsalars. ^ In view of this 
Abu ‘All at length agreed to join Nuh with his army, but 

* MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 3587, f. 75. 

* Exactly the same date (Rabi‘ I, 3S2J is given by two historians of the eleventh 
century, Ganli/I ( 7 >jr/x, p. 12) and Baynaqi (p. 234), in consequence of which the 
account in Ibn al-Athir(ix, 67*8) of the two campaigns of Bughra-Khan (382 and 383) 
must be rejected. In ‘Util’s work dates are not mentioned. 

* In GardUI, by mistake, ‘Util (Manini, i, 170; Not, et Extr,^\y^ 353) 

mentions also AbQ ‘All Bal‘aml, who can scarcely, however, have been alive at this 
period. See p. 10, note 1. 

* ‘Utbl-Maninl, i, 177; Nerchakhy, p. 162. 

S 2 
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s6o Central si Commander of the 

demanded in return the title o . j jq {}jg SamSnids only 

Faithful,” which had till then ,. i,ut before the 

Even to this condition Nuh gave his consent, DUt DetOie the 

arrival of Abu ‘All circumstances took a turn favourable to the 

Samanids, and Nuh was able to return to Bukhara without 

the help of his undutiful viceroy. An illness (hemorrhoids) 

induced by the fruits and climate^ of Bukhara caused the Khan 

to retire first of all to Samarqand, whither he took with him the 

Samanid wazir, Abu *Ali Muhammad b. ^Isa Damghani ‘Abd- 

al-‘AzIz b. Nuh, the son of Nuh b. Nasr, was left at Bukhara, 

with a declaration from Bughra-Khan that he restored to 

him the throne which belonged to him by right**. In this 

probably he had in view the will of Nuh b. Nasr (see p. 249). 

From one passage in Ibn al-Athir^ it may be concluded that the 

retreat of the Khan was due also to the attacks of the Turkmens, 


whom Nuh had succeeded in attracting to his side ; at any rate 
the Turkmens, together with the inhabitants of Bukhara, now 
pursued the retiring army, extirpated the rearguard, and pillaged 
273 the baggage®. | Under such conditions Bughra-Khan was unable 
to keep his promise to support *Abd-al-‘Aziz against his enemies. 
On August 17th, 992*^, Nuh returned to Bukhara, and ‘Abd-al- 
‘Azlz was blinded by his orders. The Khan’s illness grew worse 
at Samarqand, and he died on the way to Turkestan, at a place 
called Quchqar-bashi Thus Samanid rule was re-established 
at least in the basin of the Zarafshan. Deprived of his protector, 
Faiq nevertheless made an attempt from Balkh to seize Bukhara, 
but was defeated and retired to Merv, where he offered his help 
to his former enemy, Abu ‘All. Faiq’s forces seem to have been 
still fairly considerable, as Abu ‘All accepted his proposal with 
joy, although at first, in view of the victory of the Samanids, he 
had collected rich presents, the money for which, according to 
‘Utbi, was levied from the rich inhabitants of Khurasan, in order 


to propitiate Nuh. The gifts were now presented to Faiq. 
Against the alliance of two powerful vassals the Government 
found no other means than to have recourse to a third, who up 
to that time had taken no part in current events, but had made 


^ ‘Utbi-Manini, i, 174; Nerchakhy, p. 160. 

2 See ior this Th'alibi {Yattmay Eastern cd., iv, 113, 316), who quotes the official 
Abu’l-Fatti Ahmad b, Muhammad b. YGsuf, who had transferred from the service of 
the Samanids to that of Bnghra-Khan, and was a rival to the wazir Damghani. In 
Barbier de Meynard’s translation (/. A.y 5, iii, 341) this official is called Abu’l-Fa^l. 

* On whom see Gardhl (f. 133; Camb. MS., i. 107 a). The wazir died in Samarqand 
I St Kajab, 383 (3 Sept,, 993). 

* A mistake in Gardizi; cf. 7 'txtSy p. 13, note 5. 

® Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 333. • *Utbi-ManInI, i, 176; Nerchakhy, p. 161. 

Date in Baihaki (p. 234). 

* Texts, p. 13 . Perhaps the fortress of Qachir-bilshI (or Qachqir) mentioned In the 
Shah-Namah, cf. Zapiski, vili, 16; Barthold, Zur Geschiehte dts ChruUniums, p, 35; 
Marqnart, OsUtirk, Diakktstudien, p. 110. 
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use of the turbulent times to consolidate his rule in the southern 
part of Afghanistan, 

Sabuktagin \ who by obliging genealogists was afterwards de¬ 
clared to be a descendant of the ancient Persian kings was one 
of the number of infidel Turks taken prisoner either by members 
of his own people, or by Samanid “ warriors for the Faith/’ He 
had been taken to Khurasan by slave dealers and bought at 
Nishapur by the sipahsalar Altptagin^. The merit of the young 
ghulam attracted the attention of his master from the first, and 
his promotion was consequently much more rapid than was 
usually the case \ | After the accession of Mansur, Sabuktagin 274 
followed his leader to Ghazna, where he rendered valuable 
service both to him and to his successors, the last of whom, 

Piri, had to retire in favour of Sabuktagin who was proclaimed 
amir of Ghazna on April ao, 977 ^ Having gained renown by 
his victories in Afghanistan and in India he now appeared in 
Transoxania at the invitation of Nuh; an interview took place 
between them near Kish, when Sabuktagin took the oath of 
allegiance to Nuh, and promised him help against his enemies. 

At the time of Nuh’s sojourn at Amul, he had been assisted by 
the Khwarazm-Shah and amir of Gurganj (see p. 1233); in order 
to reward them, Nuh gave the former the town of Abiward as 
an appanage, and the latter the town of Nasa. As a matter of 
fact these towns in Khurasan were under the rule of Abu 'Ali, 
and it is evident that by this present Nuh wished to create new 
enemies for him. Abu ‘Ali voluntarily relinquished Nasa, but 
firmly refused to allow the representative of the Khwarazm-Shah 
to enter Abiward; by this means he strengthened the already 
existing differences between the two Khorezmian sovereigns and 
removed all danger to himself from that side. Military opera¬ 
tions were undertaken in Khurasan: the amirs of Guzgan and 
Gharjistan joined the army of Nuh and Sabuktagin; Dara b. 
Qabus, the amir of Gurgan, who was allied to Abu ‘Ali, went 
over to Nuh during the battle, which ended in a complete 
victory for the Samanid forces ^994) ^ For this victory Sabuk- 

^ We keep to the accepted spellin|:^ of this name, although, as noted by Prof Noldekc 
in a private letter to me, such a combination of the Persian adjective sabuk (light, 
thoughtless) with the Turkish title ta^ln (prince) appears very improbable. Etymo¬ 
logically the leading Su-beg-tegin is more probable; the union of the two last titles 
is met with fairly olicn Texts, p. 20 (from an anonymous histoiian of the twelfth 
century)), but we have not met with them joined to the word su (army). Sabuk is 
perhaps the Turkish sebik for sewik^ “beloved.*' Marquart {Ostturk. Diaiektsiudictij 
p. 50) spells, for reasons which he does not state, Subiik-tigin. 

* Texts, p. 158 (Hafijj Abru); Siasset Nanuh^ trad., p. 141. 

* Haihaki, p. 107. * Ibid ^ pp. 237-38, 

* Siasset Nameh^ texte, pp. 96 sq,, trad,, pp. 140 sq. 

* Date in JuzjanI {Tabakat-uNasiri^ p. 73). 

^ According to ‘Utbl (Manini, p. 189) on a Wednesday in the middle of Ramaijan 
383, perhaps Ram. 13 « Nov. 1, 993. 
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tagin received the title of honour of ** Protector of the Faith^and 
State*’ (Nasir ad-Din wa’d-Dawla) and his son Abul-Qasim 
Mahmud the title of “Sword of the State” (Sayf ad-Dawla). 
Abd ‘Ali and Faiq retired to Gurgan: Mahmud replaced the 
former at Nishapur and took measures for the re-establish¬ 
ment of peace and safety in Khurasan, while Nuh returned to 
Bukhara \ \ 

^75 Abu ‘Ali and Faiq found a refuge in the Buyid territories and 
were allotted part of the revenues of the province of Gurgan, but 
any further support was firmly refused them. In the spring of 
995 ^ at Faiq’s wish and against Abu ‘All’s advice, it was 
decided to return to Khurasan. They succeeded in defeating 
Mahmud and in occupying Nishapur, Tus and some other 
towns. Neither of the rebels hoped for final success ; each 
separately endeavoured to open communications with the govern¬ 
ment, and obtain a pardon for himself. The decisive battle, 
which ended in the complete victory of Sabuktagin and his allies 
(Nuh himself was not present on this occasion), took place in the 
neighbourhood of Tus. Both rebel leaders fled to Sarakhs and 
thence to Amul, taking advantage of the fact that Sabuktagin 
and his numerous army were not able to move equally rapidly 
through the desert. From Amul both dispatched envoys to 
Bukhara praying Nuh for forgiveness; the government returned 
a decided refusal to Faiq’s request, but Abu ‘Ali was promised 
a full pardon and was instructed to go to Gurganj and remain 
there with the amir Abu’l-‘Abbas Ma’mun b. Muhammad. The 
aim of the government, to separate the forces of the rebels, was 
fully attained. Abu ‘Ali accepted pardon and set out for 
Khorezmia along the bank of the Amu-Darya Faiq, left alone, 
determined to enter Transoxania without Nuh’s consent: a 
division sent against him, under the command of the hajib 
Begtuzun, came up with him near Nasaf but did not attack him, 
and Faiq was successful in gaining the Qara-Khanid territories, 
where he was cordially received. Meanwhile Abu ‘All’s forces 

^ *Utbi-Manini, i, 180-99; Nerchakhy, pp. 164—73. Gardl/I’s account of these 
events contain nothing new except a narrative (f. 135; Camb. MS., f. 108 b) on the 
canning of Sabnktagln, who, aware of the proposed treason of Dara, said in the presence 
of one of AbQ * All’s spies that Dara, Faiq, and AbO ‘All’s brother AbuTQasiin, had 
promised to come over to the side of the government at the time of the battle, and 
that one of them had promised to deliver AbQ * Ali himself into Sabuktagia’s hands. 
Therefore, when Dara went over to the enemy, AbQ ‘All lost faith also in his two 
other allies. 

* According to ‘Utbi (Manini, i, 305) in Rabi‘ I, 385 (began 5th April, 995). 

* Thus in *Utbi (Maninl, i, 199-219; Nerchakhy, pp. 174-86). According to 

GardIzI (f. 136; Camb. MS., f loob) Abu 'All fled to Kayy after the battle, where 
he received a pension of 50,000 dirhams per month from the BOyid *Alt (1. r. from the 
famous Fakhr ad-Dawla), but nevertheless he returned to NUhipQr on account of 
a love affair was seized by MahmOd, and escaped from prison to 

Khorezmia. 
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were dispersed by the Khwarazm-shah Abu ‘Abdallah near 
Hazarasp; and Abu ‘All himself was taken prisoner (Saturday, 
Sept. 19, 996) h Of his supporters the hajib Ilmangu alone 
reached Gurganj. The amir Ma*mun took advantage of this to 
go to the rescue of his prot^gd, and at the same time make an 
end of his ancient enemy. The Khwarazm-shah Abu ‘Abdallah 
was thrown into prison and his territories and 1 title were trans- 276 
ferred to Ma mun. By the intercession of Ma’mun a full recon¬ 
ciliation was effected between Abu ‘Ali and the Bukhara 
Government. Abu ‘Ali returned to Bukhara, where he was met 
with much ceremony by the wazir ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uzayr, the 
hajib BegtOzun and other nobles, and received by Nuh in the 
palace on the Rigistan (see p. 110), but subsequently he was 
confined in the citadel of Bukhara by order of Nuh together 
with eighteen of his brothers and military leaders^. 

In the same year a fresh invasion of the Qara-Khanids took 
place. As Nuh was now the ruler of only a part of Transoxania, 
he could not oppose the Turks in considerable strength and was 
obliged to apply for assistance to Sabuktagin. The latter, who 
was then at Balkh, on receiving Nuh’s summons, entered Trans¬ 
oxania with a large army, which was joined by the amirs of 
Guzgan, Saghaniyan, and Khuttal. Sabuktagin encamped be¬ 
tween Kish and Nasaf and requested Nuh to join his army. 
The wazir ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uzayr persuaded the Amir that for the 
head of the Samanids to join the powerful army of Sabuktagin 
with the wretched force at his disposal would be a humiliation 
for the throne, and in consequence of this Nuh refused to grant 
the request. Sabuktagin thereupon dispatched a division of 
20,000 men to Bukhara under the command of his son Mahmud 
and his brother Bughrachuk. This was sufficient to force the 
Samanid government to all concessions. The wazir was dis¬ 
missed and surrendered to Sabuktagin, whose adherent Abu 
Nasr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abu Zayd was appointed in his 
stead. At Sabuktagin’s request Nuh surrendered Abu ‘Ali and 
his hajib Ilmangu along with the wazir all these were im- 

« 

^ ‘Utbi-Manim, i, 224, Saturday, 1st Ramadan, 386, but this date is probably 
incorrect, Kara. 386 began on Thursday, Sept. 17. See note 3 below. 

* *Utbl-Man!ni, i, 219-31; Nerchakhy, pp. 186-91; Texis^ pp. 12, 13; Gardizi, 
f. 137; Camb. MS., f. no a (where the number of those arrested with Abu ‘Ali 
is given). 

® According to Gardi/.i (Camb, MS., f. 110 a; in the Oxford MS. there is a gap 
here) this happened in Sha'ban 386, i, e. in Aug. or Sept. 996, which is contradicted 
by the date quoted above for the imprisonment of Abu ‘Ali in Khorezmia. It is 
very probable that in ‘Utbi 386 is a mistake for 385, and that Abu ‘Alfs 
imprisonment in Khorezmia occurred on Sept. 28, 995 (according to Wiistenfeld’s 
tables the first day of Ramadan 385 was Sunday, Sept. 29, 99O; otherwise too short 
an interval of time is left for the succeeding events before Nun’s death. Besides this 
in 386 there were already rumours among the people of the murder of Abu *Ali 
(sec Sam‘&ol, s,v, facs., f. 323 b). 
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prisoned in the fortress of Gardlz. Sabuktagin concluded a peace 
with the Qara-Khanids, by which it was agreed that the frontier | 

277 between the Samanid and Qara-Khanid territories should be 
the Qatwatt steppe. Thus the whole basin of the Syr-Darya 
remained under the rule of the Qara-Khanids and at their 
request Faiq was appointed governor of Samarqand^ 

Sabuktagin of course remained complete master of all the 
provinces situated south of the Amu-Darya and Nuh ceased to 
have any concern with the events which occurred in Khurasan. 
In Transoxania the wazir Abu Nasr endeavoured to restore 
order by severity and “washed out blood with blood/'^ but 
within five months he was killed by ghulams. Fearing that his 
protector Sabuktagin would accuse the government of complicity 
with the murderers, Nuh condemned the latter to cruel execu¬ 
tions and sent an envoy to Sabuktagin with the request that he 
would nominate a successor to the murdered man Sabuktagin 
left the choice to the sovereign himself. The choice fell on 
Abu'l-Muzaffar Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Barghashi who re¬ 
mained in office until Nuh’s death, which followed on Friday, 
Rajab 14, 387 (July 23, 997) *. 

The oath of allegiance to Nuh's son and successor, Abu’I- 
Harith Mansur, was not taken (according to Sam^anfs ^ account) 
until November 997. According to Bayhaql^’ he was dis¬ 
tinguished by great qualities of mind and character, but though 
in course of time he restored order in his dominions by his 
severity, he was unable to save the dynasty. The power 
remained in the hands of F'aiq and the wazir Barghashl. Abu 
‘All and his adherents perished in prison under Sabuktagin ; 
only the wazir ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uzayr, for what reason is unknown, 
was liberated, and allowed to return to Transoxania. At his 
instigation Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Husayn b. Mut Isfljabl 
(probably belonging to the family of the rulers of Isfijab, see 

278 above, p. 241, note 10) raised a revolt and | summoned to his 
assistance the Qara-Khanid ruler of Transoxania, the Ilak Nasr. 
The Ilak promised him help and set out for Samarqand but here 
he ordered the two chief rebels to be seized ; on the other hand, 
Faiq, who had been summoned to the Ilak’s camp, was received 


' ‘Utbl-Manlni, i, 231-41; Ncrchakhy, pp. 191-5. 

* The expression is ‘Utbi's (Manini, i, 241 ; Nerchakhy, p. 196). 

^ *Ulbi-ManinI, i, 250; Nerchakhy, pp. 199-200. 

* ‘Utbl-Manioi, i, 255 aU wiJbJ): in the Persian translation (Nerchakhy, 

p. 201) and in other Persian sources v-**., but Friday was more correctly 

the 14th. * ‘ 

® S. V, ^UUl, facs., f. 286 b (the last words of the article). 


• Baihaki, p. 803. The historical facts scarcely justify this characteritatlon, 

’ Cf. Sam*ini, loc. cit. The story that the body of the pious Aba *Ali did not suffer 
corruption witnesses to the attitude of the priesthood towards the SlmjQrids. 
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with great honour and dispatched to Bukhara at the head of 
3,000 horsemen. Mansur left his capital and fled to Amul. On 
occupying Bukhara, Faiq declared himself the faithful servant of 
the Samanids and induced Mansur to return ^ The other hajib 
Begtuzun was sent as sipahsalar to Khurasan, which Mahmud 
had been obliged to leave on the death of his father Sabuktagin, 
in the same year 997, and the accession to the throne of his 
younger brother Isma‘11, who was unwilling to resign the power 
to his elder brother. 

In order to avert a new civil war, Mansur endeavoured to 
restore concord between the chief nobles, especially between 
Faiq and Begtuzun. In spite of this h'aiq secretly persuaded 
Abu*l-Qasim Simjuri, the ruler of Quhistan, to attack Begtuzun, 
but to his great dissatisfaction this conflict ended in a victory for 
Begtuzun (in March 998) who thereafter concluded a peace 
with his opponent and in July 998 returned as conquerer to 
Bukhara. This was followed by a dispute between Faiq and the 
wazir Barghashi, who took refuge with the Amir himself. On 
this occasion also Mansur unsuccessfully appeared in the role of 
peacemaker. Faiq demanded the surrender of his enemy and 
rudely reproached the Amir. Finally by the mediation of the 
Bukharan shaykhs an agreement was arrived at; Barghashi was 
deprived of the office of wazir and banished to Guzgan^ The 
last wazirs of the Samanids, according to Gardizi, were Abu’l- 
Qasim ‘Abbas b. Muhammad Barmaki, and Abu^l-Fadl Muham¬ 
mad b. Ahmad | Jayhani^ (probably the son of Abu ‘Abdallah 279 
Ahmad). *Utbi^ mentions also Abul-Hasan Hamuli who had 
been dispatched to Bukhara as envoy of Mahmud, but while 
there accepted the office of wazir from the Samanids. These 
wazirs had apparently no influence on the march of events. 

The most difficult task of all was to reconcile the interests of 
Begtuzun with those of Mahmud, who by this time had gained 
a victory over his brother Isma‘il, had seized Ghazna, and now 
did not wish to retire in favour of Begtuzun from the viceroyalty 
of Khurasan, In vain did Mansur endeavour to indemnify 

' ‘Ulbi-Manlni, i, 268-71; Nerchakhy, pp. 205-6; Gardizi, f. 137; Camb. MS., 
f. nob, 

* ‘Utbi-Manini, i, 287, Rabi‘ II (April), but in Reynolds’s translation (p. 221) 
Rabl‘ II: so also in Gardizi (f. 138 ; Camb. MS., f. 111 a) and in Ibn al-Athir (ix, 97). 

^ Ibid.y i, 289 ; Notices et ExtraitSy iv, 369. According to Bayhaqi 
(pp. 442-5) the wazir foresaw the fall of the dynasty and therefore decided to get 
quit of the business himself in good time, preserving his possessions. With this object 
in view he pretended he had broken his leg. and with the help of the doctor bribed 
by him, he contrived that the Amir should relieve him of his office, and retired to the 
property he had acquired in Guzgan not long before. Having arrived there he 
proceeded to sell it, and with “a light heart and cured kg” settled at Ni^hapQr, 
where for many years after he led a luxurious life and enjoyed great honour. 

* In both MSS. (Oxford MS., f. ij8; Camb. MS., f. in a) ^lil. 

‘ ‘Utbi-Maniiil, i, jgi; AWiV« et Extraits, iv, 370. 
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Mahmud by appointing him governor of Balkh, Tirmidh, Her§t, 
Bust and other towns; Mahmud insisted on the viceroyalty of 
the whole of Khurasan for himself and forcibly compelled his 
rival to evacuate Nishapur^. Mansur, together with Faiq, 
entered Khurasan with an army, but, according to Bayhaqi, 
all still hoped to settle the matter by agreement. This time the 
Amir's indecision proved fatal to him. Begtuzun, who had 
joined him with his army at Sarakhs, attributed his indecision 
to a secret intention to enter into an agreement with Mahmud. 
Faiq fully shared this apprehension, and feared, not without reason, 
that he and Begtuzun might be overtaken by the fate of Abu 
‘Ali^. In consequence of this they decided to forestall Mansur: 
on the evening of Feb. a, 999^ the Amir was deposed, a week 
later deprived of his sight, and sent to Bukhara. His younger 
brotherAbu’l-Fawaris‘Abd-al-Malik was proclaimed his successor. 

Mahmud gave himself out as the avenger of the deposed Amir, 
but nevertheless very soon came to an understanding with his 
enemies, renounced Nishapur in favour of Begtuzun and kept 
Balkh and Herat for himself,he accepted the same conditions 
which had formerly been offered him by Mansur. Evidently he 
was induced to do this by the numerical predominance of his 
enemies, with whom Abu'l-Qasim Simjuri had united his forces. 
In spite of this obviously disadvantageous agreement, Mahmud 
280 was so pleased with it that as a mark of his joy | he bestowed 
2,000 dinars in alms to the poor^ (in May 999). The agreement, 
however, was soon violated ; Mahmud's rearguard was treacher¬ 
ously attacked, after which the war was renewed. Mahmud 
succeeded in gaining a brilliant victory which delivered all 
Khurasan to his rule. The letter in which Mahmud notified the 
Caliph al-Qadir of his victory has been preserved ^; in it 
Mahmud affirms that the sole cause of the war was the refusal 
of the Sam^ids to acknowledge the Caliph. Mahmud “in¬ 
herited the dominions of the Samanids " (as it is expressed by 
^Utbl) in the provinces south of the Amu-Darya. How much 
the circumstances had changed is evident from the fact that 
Mahmud did not now take the title of sipahsalar, but him¬ 
self appointed his brother Nasr as sipahsalar of Khurasan. 
‘Abd-al-Malik and Faiq fled to Bukhara, where, after a vain 
attempt to renew the struggle with Mahmud, Begtuzun also 
joined them. In the summer of the same year Faiq died, after 

' ‘Utbj-Manfni, i, 291-4; Notices et Extraits^ loc. cit, 

* Baihaki, pp. 803-4. 

* Identical date in Baihaki (p, 804) and Gardizi (f. 138; Camb. MS., f. in a): 
Wednesday, 12th Safar, 389. 

* Thus according to Gardizi; in Baihaki (p. 805) there is mention only of the 
distribution of large sums. 

* Hilal, Eclipse, tfc., iii, 341-5; trana., vi, 366^-70. The battle took place near 
Merv on Tuesday, 3rd JumidSl i, 389 (16th May, 999). 
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which the Ilak Nasr' decided to put an end to the last remnants 
of Samanid rule in Transoxania. According to the accounts of 
contemporaries and eye witnesses ^ the Samanids determined to 
show their enemies a desperate resistance. By order of the 
government the khatibs of the mosques of Bukhara sought to 
persuade the people to take up arms in defence of their dynasty. 

At that time the Bukharans, like the inhabitants of Transoxania 
generally, still bore arms; had the Samanids been able to 
organize a national movement in their favour, it would have 
raised a serious obstacle to the Qara-Khanids, although it would 
scarcely have averted the fall of the dynasty. The sermons of 
the khatibs however produced no efifect. The Samanids, not 
excluding Ismail himself^, had never tried to acquire the con¬ 
fidence of the masses, and to make them a mainstay of their 
throne, as is witnessed by their persecution of the Shiite move¬ 
ment, which undoubtedly bore a democratic character. 

We know that the Shrite sect also under the later Samanids 
had secret followers in Transoxania, to the number of w^hom 
belonged, among others, the father and brother of the famous 
Avicenna^. The sympathies of the Sunni priesthood, as we 
have seen, in spite of all the solicitude of the Samanids for 
religion and its representatives '^, were also enlisted not on the 
side of the | dynasty, but on the side of its enemies, such as Abu 281 
‘All and Faiq. The population, unpersuaded by the preaching 
of the khatibs, turned “to those who were regarded as faqihs 
by them,” according to the well-grounded surmise of Baron 
v. R. Rosen, to the representatives of the unofficial priesthood, 
who always possessed much greater influence with the people 
than the khatibs and imams appointed by the government. As 
always happened in analogous cases®, the superstitious nomads, 
who had embraced Islam comparatively recently, showed a much 
more fervent respect for religion and its ministers than did the 
cultured administration. Therefore, in spite of Baron Rosen s 
opinion, we have scarcely grounds for assuming that the faqihs 
were “ undoubtedly ” bribed by the Qara-Khanids. However 
this may have been, the population followed the advice of its 

' He is called in Gardizi (Camb. MS., f. iii b) brother of the Khan.’* 

* Hilal, Eclipsey (fc., iii, 37 i sq.; trans., vi, 400 sq. 

® See the characteristic account of him in ‘Awfi {TexlSj pp. go^i). 

* Ibn Abi Uscibia, ed. A. Muller, Kdnigsberg, 1884,1!, 3; Ibn al-Qifp, ratikk 
aUHukamdy ed. Lippert, p. 413. 

**Cf. the interesting account given by Piof, V. A. Zhukovsky of a religious manual 
in the Arabic and Persian languages composed in the time of the Sam^ids {J.apiskiy 
xii, 05). The AbuM-Q 5 sim Samaraandi mentioned in his account is called, along with 
AbQ MansQr Maturidi, the chief defender of orthodoxy against the Mu‘tazilites and 
KarrSlmites p. 50, from Qandiya, cf. Vyatkin’s translation in Handbook of 

Samarkand^ viii, p. 263). 

* Cf. Dozy, Essai sur tkistoirt dc IVslamisme, p. 364. 
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teachers and decided that “ when the struggle is for the goods of 
this world’' Muslims are not obliged to “lay themselves out to 
be murdered.” The Ilak announced that he was going to 
Bukhara only as a friend and protector of the Samanids; the 
population met the conquerors quite passively, and the leaders 
of the armed forces of Bukhara, Begtuzun, and Yanaltagui, 
voluntarily appeared in the conqueror’s camp, where they were 
arrested. On Monday \ October 23, 999, the Ilak occupied 
Bukhara without opposition and seized the Samanid treasury. 
‘Abd-al-Malik and all the other members of the dynasty were 
dispatched to Ozgand, whither the ilak himself returned, leaving 
his own governors in Bukhara and Samarqand. Thus, amid 
general indifference, was the downfall of the famous dynasty 
accomplished. It is doubtful if any one at the time realized the 
importance of the historical event, which had for ever put an end 
to the dominion of the native Aryan element ^ 


We possess no accurate data to solve the question who stood 
at the head of the dynasty of the Qara-Khanids after the death 
of Bughra-Khan Harun. It may have been the father of Nasr, 
Arslan-Khan ‘ Ali, who, according to Jamal Qarshi®, died a martyr’s 
death in January 998; the nature of his death may be guessed 
282 from I the epithet Hariq (“ the burned ”) applied to him. Nasr, 
who bore the title of Arslan-ilak, was in any case only vassal- 
ruler of Transoxania and lived at Uzgand. In the kingdom 
of the Qara-Khanids, as in all nomad empires, the conception of 
patrimonial property was carried over from the domain of 
personal law to that of state law. The kingdom was considered 
the property of the whole family of the Khan and was divided 
into a number of appanages, the large ones being in turn sub¬ 
divided into many small ones. The authority of the head of 
the empire was on occasion entirely disavowed by powerful 
vassals. The partition system was, as always, the cause of 
personal feuds and of a constant change of rulers; therefore 
it is impossible for us to determine with accuracy the chronology 
of the reigns of the separate members of the dynasty. Even 
the coins of the Qara-Khanids, which have come down to us in 
fairly large numbers, give no assistance in solving this question, 
as owing to the lack of accurate historical data we often do not 
know whether the different titles mentioned on one and the 
same coin represent one person or several. 


^ Thus correctly in Gardm (f. 139; Camb. MS., f. iii b); *Utbi (Maninl, i, 319; 
Ncrchakhy, p. ji6) and the later sources (Mirkhond, SamanideSf p. 197) give Tuesday 
by mistake. 
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In the early years of the eleventh century the Qara-Khanids 
in Transoxania had to suppress a movement stirred up by the 
Samanid Abu Ibrahim Ismail, one of the brothers of Mansur 
and ‘Abd-al-Malik who had been imprisoned at Ozgand, whence 
he had succeeded in escaping in woman's clothes Ismail, who 
took the title of Muntasir, ue. “the victorious,’' went to Bukhara 
and thence to Khorezmia, where a considerable number of 
adherents gathered round him, probably not without the con¬ 
nivance of the Khwarazm-shah Abu'l-Hasan ‘All, son and 
successor of Ma’mun, killed by his soldiers in 997 The hajib 
Arslait-Yalu was put in command of the army collected by 
Muntasir, and succeeded in driving JaTar-tagm, the Qara-Khanid 
governor of Bukhara, out of the town. The remnants of the 
defeated army united with the army of the governor of Samar- 
qand, Tagin-khan, but the latter also was defeated by the 
Samanid armies near the bridge across the Zarafshan and was 
forced to flee. Muntasir returned | to Bukhara^ where, if283 
‘Utbl^ is to be believed, he was received with joy by the inhabi¬ 
tants. In spite of these successes it proved impossible to face the 
main forces of the ilak ; on his approach Muntasir and Arslan* Yalu 
fled through Amul to Persia. Their struggle with Mahmud and 
his brother Nasr, in spite of some temporary successes, also fell 
out disastrously. Muntasir ascribed the blame to his principal 
assistant, the hajib Arslan-YMu, with whom he was already 
dissatisfied for his too independent conduct of affairs, and ordered 
him to be killed \ When the last forces of Muntasir had been 
destroyed by Nasr, the pretender returned to Transoxania in 
the year 1003 and sought assistance from the Ghuzz (Turkmens). 
According to Gardlzl^, it was on this occasion that the Ghuzz 
leader Payghu (probably to be read YabghQ) first embraced 
Islam, but there is more reason for thinking that this was the 
son of Seljuk, who had already, as we have seen, rendered assis¬ 
tance to the Samanids in their struggle with the Qara-Khanids. 
Counting on rich booty, the Ghuzz willingly rallied to Muntasir 
and enabled him to defeat the army of Subashl-tagin on the 
bank of the Zarafshan, and subsequently that of the ilak himself 
near Samarqand (Summer 1003), when eighteen of his commanders 
were taken prisoner. The Ghuzz resolutely refused to hand 
over the prisoners to Muntasir and kept them in their own hands, 
evidently in the hope of holding them to ransom, but Muntasir 

* ‘Utbi-MaDinl, i, 320; Nerchakhy, p. 217. In Lane Poole’s book and in my 
translation {^Mohammedan Dynasties^ pp. 132,133) he is called Ibrahim by mistake, 

* ‘Utbl'Manini, i, 254 sq.; Nerchakhy, p. 201. 

* Probably this occurred in looo; to this year (a. h. 390) belongs one of the coins 
minted by Muntasir at Bukhara (cf. A. Markov, Catalogue, p. 169). 

« Manini, i, 333; Ncrdiakhy, p. 218. 

* Maninl, i, 339; Nerchakhy, p. aar. 

* TextSf p. 13. In ‘Utbl (Manini, i, 335 sq.; Nerchakhy, p. 222) with less detail. 
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suspected them of wishing to enter into communication with the 
ilak and decided to abandon them. In the late autumn of 1003 
he crossed the Amu-Darya on the ice at Darghan with a small 
force (300 horse and 400 infantry) and arrived at Amul. 

In 1004 he made an attempt to establish himself in Nasa and 
Abiward, but was defeated by an army sent by the Khwarazm- 
Shah at the request of the inhabitants. Amongst his adherents 
who perished in this battle was the son of Tash \ Muntasir with 
the remainder of his army appeared for the third time in Trans- 
oxania, and although defeated by the governor of Bukhara | 
2S4 established himself in a fortified position at Niir, whence he 
attacked the enemy, who were at Dabusiya. This time the 
battle ended in a victory for Muntasir, after which a national 
movement in favour of the Samanids finally took shape. The 
leader of the Ghazis of Samarqand, Harith, known as Ibn 
‘Alamdar (literally “son of the standard-bearer*’) joined Mun¬ 
tasir with 3,000 soldiers, while the shaykhs * of the town armed 
300 ghulams, and the Ghuzz also again joined his army. With 
these forces he succeeded in Sha‘ban 394 (May-June 1004) in 
defeating near Burnamadh the main forces of the ilak, or even, 
if Gardizi ^ be believed, the army of the “ Great Khan.’* But 
this triumph did not last long. The Khan returned with fresh 
forces and offered battle in the Hunger Steppe between Dizak 
and Khawas, The Ghuzz, satisfied with the plunder they had 
gained at Burnamadh, returned to their nomad camps and took 
no part in this battle ; while it was proceeding, one of Muntasir’s 
captains, Hasan b. Taq, went over to the ilak with 5,000 men. 
Muntasir again fled to Khurasan, whence for the fourth time he 
returned to Transoxania, lured by the promises of his relative, 
the Samanid Ibn Surkhak, who was living at Bukhara. The 
latter had a secret understanding with the ilak that he should 
endeavour to tempt Muntasir into Transoxania by promising him 
his co-operation. On the way to Bukhara, Muntasir was aban¬ 
doned by his soldiers, who transferred their allegiance to Sulay- 
man and Safi, the hajibs of the ilak ; the remainder of Muntasir*s 
army was surrounded by enemies and the latter seized all the 
crossings of the Amu-Darya. Muntasir succeeded in escaping 
with only eight followers, but his brother and adherents were 
taken prisoner and dispatched to Ozgand. Muntasir himself 
was killed at the beginning of 1005^ by the chief of one of the 
Arab tribes living in the neighbourhood of Merv. 


* ‘Utbi-Maninl, 1, 340; Ncrchakhy, p. 335, 

’ In the Arab original (ManiLl, i, 341) ; in the Persian translation 

* T(xis,p. 13. The size of Ibn ^Alamdar't division is put here at only 1,000 men. 

* According to Garc.ut (f. 143; Camb. MS., f. 114 a) in RaU* 11 , 395; according 
to *Utli (Maniiii, i, 346; Ncrchakhy, p. 338) Rati* I. 
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After the death of the last representative of the Samanid 
dynasty there remained only the question of the division of the 
spoils between the Qara-Khanids and Mahmud. Mahmud's 
solemn accession to the throne, | as an independent ruler, occurred 285 
in the same month as the entry of the Ilak's army into Bukhara, 
i,e, in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 389 (Oct.-Nov. 999). The new “Wall of the 
Commander of the Faithful" received from the Caliph Qadir 
a diploma of investiture with Khurasan, a crown, and the titles 
of “ Right hand of the State, and trusted representative of the 
religious community"' (Yamin ad-Dawla wa Amin al-Milla). 

On his side Mahmud introduced in Khurasan the khutba in the 
name of the Caliph Qadir, who had been raised to the 
throne by the Buyids in 991 but was not recognized by the 
Samanids^ Mahmud surrounded himself with still greater 
pomp than the Samanids; under him the title of sultan " was 
brought into use, at any rate in court circles. Contrary to the 
accounts of the historians^ it cannot be maintained that this 
word, which originally signified “authority, government" and 
in particular the government of the lawful Caliph, was never 
applied to individual rulers before Mahmud ; in this sense it is 
met with in Tabari ^ The title of Sultan was also borne by the 
Fatimids, the astronomical tables of Ibn Yunus '’' being dedicated 
to “ the Commander of the Faithful, Abu ‘ Ali al-Mansur, Sultan 
of Islam, the Imam al-Hakim-bi-amri’llah " (996-1021). Maqdisi ® 
conversed “with sultans and wazirs," and he says of one small 
town in Central Asia that the “ larger part of the inhabitants 
were infidels but its sultan was a Muhammadan." Mahmud was 
called Sultan by the court historians and poets, and probably 
also by the writers of official documents; in ordinary life he, 
like his successors, continued to be called Amir. In Bayhaqi the 
different persons in their conversation constantly call Mas‘ud the 
Amir; Gardizi scarcely [ ever makes use of the word “ sultan,” 286 
nor is it met wdth on the coins of the early Ghaznevids’’^. 

The Qara-Khanids also declared themselves to be “clients 
(mawla) of the Commander of the Faithful" ® at any rate in 

' ‘Utbi-Manini, i, 317 ; Gardizi, f. 140. A third title, “ Refuge of the State and of 
Islam’* (Kahf ad-Dawla wa*l-lplara) was, according to Garaizi (f. 158), received 
by MahmOd only in ioz6. The anecdote related in Nijam al-Mulk {Siasset Namek^ 
textc, pp. 131-0, trad., pp. 193-200) has probably no historical foundation. 

• Ibn al-Athir, ix, 103; Hilal, Eclipse, if c.y 111,341; trans., vi, 366; cf. 

h ^ 34 - 

• Ibn al-Athir, ix, 92; Tabakai-i Nasiri, pp. 75-6; Siasset Nameh, texte, p. 44; 
trad., p. 68. 

^ Tabari, iii, 1894, where the presence of the Salfan at the battle is mentioned. 

• Leyden MS., no. 143 (on it see Catalogus codicum orient, BibL Acad, LugJuno- 
Batavae, iii, 88). 

• BibL Geog, A,rab., iii, 44, 275. ^ Mohammedan Dynasties, p. 286, note. 

• These words are already found on Bukharan coins of 390 (1,000) (A. Markov, 
Katalog, p. 198). 
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Transoxania, where from the earliest years of their rule the 
dynasty began to coin money in the name of the Caliph Qadir K 
The ilak Nasr bears on his coins the title of “ Protector of the 
Truth” (Nasir ahHaqq). He came to an agreement with 
Mahmud while the struggle with Muntasir was still in progress; 
in 1001 Mahmud dispatched the Shafi‘ite imam Abu Tayyib 
Sahl b. Muhammad SaMukI and the governor of Sarakhs Tughan- 
chik as ambassadors to Uzgand. Nasr received them amicably 
and sent back precious gifts to the Sultan by them ; the produce 
of mines, musk, horses, and camels, slaves of both sexes, white 
falcons, black fur, horns of the “ khutuww,” ^ pieces of nephritus 
and precious objects from China. Mahmud took the daughter 
of Nasr to wife, and a pact was concluded on the same conditions 
as the former pact between Bughra-Khan and Abu 'All, i. e. the 
Amu-Darya^ was accepted as the frontier between the two 
kingdoms. Peace was soon broken by the Qaia-Khanids. 
Mahmud had taken on himself the obligation of making an 
expedition to India every year *; during one of these campaigns, 
in 1006, when he was at Multan, the Qara-Khanids dispatched 
two divisions to Khurasan, of which the first under the command 
of Subashi-tagin was to occupy Nishapur and Tus, and the 
second under Ja‘far-tagin, Balkh. Both divisions accomplished 
their object; the inhabitants of Balkh showed an obstinate 
resistance, in retaliation for which their city was given up to 
pillage^, but at Nishapur the attitude of the population toward 
the invaders was entirely passive, while the aristocracy as in 
Transoxania, took their side. On receiving news of the in¬ 
vasion Mahmud quickly returned to Ghazna and forced Ja*far- 
287 tagin to I retire from Balkh to Tirmidh. Subashi-tagin was 
likewise unable to maintain the struggle with Mahmud and his 
leaders, and after dispatching his baggage train to the Khwarazm- 
shah ‘Ali"^, regained Transoxania with but a negligible fraction 

* From 393/1003 p. aoo).^ 

* Bihh Geog, Arab., iv, 223, This is now explained as walrus and narwhal 

ivojy, cf. T^oung Pao, xiv (1913), pp. 315-70 (B. Laufer and P. Pelliot; cf. now 
B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 565 so.); J. Kuska in Der Islam, v, 239 (another opinion 
expressed by the sanne author, ibid, iv, 163 sq.); G. Ferrand, Relation de voyages, O'e., 
pp. 679 sq. The Chinese word is hu-tu. 

* ‘IJtbl-Manini, ii, 28-32; Gardizi, f. 140; Camb. MS., f, 113 a. 

* *Utbi-Manini, i, 318. 

® Baihaki, p. 688; 7 ex/s, p. 157 (Hafi* Abru). 

* ‘Utbx-Manini, ii, 77; 

’ Wilken, in his translation of MIrkhwand {Mirchondi Ilisicria Qaznevidarum, 
p. 163), ascribes the dispatch of the baggage to Khorezmia to ArslSn>Jadhib, but the 
text {ibid., p. 31) docs not require this rendering. This error was carried over into 
the works of Sachau (Zur Geschichte, tfc., ii, 8) and Prof Veselovsky {Otcherk 
istoriko-geograf. svyedyeuii 0 Khiviskom Khanstvye, p. 45). Notwithstanding Sachau s 
note, Reynolds is quite correct in this case: cf. MS. As. Mus., no. 510, f.98, and 
Notices et Extraits, iv, 385. 
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of his army, having lost his brother and 900 soldiers as prisoners. 

In order to divert Mahmud from Subash!, the ilak dispatched 
Ja*far-tag!n to Balkh for the second time with 6,000 soldiers; 
but this division was annihilated on the bank of the Amu-Daiya 
by Mahmud’s brother Nasr^ Gardlzl* gives some details of 
one of these battles on the bank of the Amu-Darya, where an 
attack was made on the remains of the Turkish army. Mahmud’s 
soldiers sang a Turkish song to a Khotanese melody; ” on hear¬ 
ing the sounds the Turks threw themselves in terror into the 
river, where part were drowned. Mahmud prevented his troops 
from pursuing them, fearing that the enemy would be filled with 
the courage of despair, and that the issue of the conflict would 
be changed. 

To the ilak’s reproaches his commanders, we are told, answered 
that “it was impossible to fight with these elephants, weapons 
and men The ilak resolved to take his revenge on Mahmud 
for the defeat, and in the following year renewed the campaign 
with stronger forces; he summoned “the dihqans of Trans- 
oxania”^ to his assistance and concluded an alliance with 
his kinsman Qadir-Khan'' Yusuf, the ruler of Khotan. 'Utbi 
gives a detailed description of the appearance of these Turks 
“with broad faces, small eyes, flat noses, little hair (in their 
beards), iron swords, and black clothing.” A battle took place 
near the Sharkhiyan bridge, four farsakhs® from Balkh, accord¬ 
ing to Gardizi on Sunday 22nd Rabi‘ II, 398 (Jan. 4, 1008). 
Mahmud’s army included 500 elephants which the Turks did 
not understand how to fight and which, judging from the 
historians’ account, mainly determined | the issue of the battle. 288 
The Qara-Khanid army was completely defeated and a con¬ 
siderable number of his soldiers were drowned in the river 
during the flight". 

This battle ended the aggressive movement of the Qara- 
Khanids on Khurasan. Further combined action was rendered 

1 ‘Utbi-Maninl, ii, 77-83 ; Notices et Extraits, iv, 384-7. 

2 Texts^ pp. 13-14. Unfortunately the text is greatly mutilated in both the Oxford 

and Cambridge MSS. ^ . 

8 Gardizi, f. 144; Camb. MS., f. 116 a; l> S 

jdly.; 

* ‘UibUManini, ii, S3; 

^ The word^jj in the title is not, of course, the Arabic substantive, but 

a Turkish adjective; cf. Radloff, Verstech eines Worterbuches^ tfc.y ii, 326. The 
spelling is given by Mahmud Kashghan, i, 304, where the title is explained by 

eiyUkl pi. 

* Ibn al-Ath!r (ix, 133), 2 farsakhs. 

’ *UtbI-Manini, ii, 83-6; Notices ct Extraits, iv, 3S6-7; Gardizi, f. 144-5; 
Camb. MS., f. ii6a-b. 


T 
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impossible by disputes among the Qara-Khanids themselves. 
The ilak*s elder brother ^ Tughan-Khan of Kashghar, concluded 
an alliance with Mahmud against his brother; the latter pro* 
jectcd an invasion of Kashghar from Ozgand but was forced by 
the deep snow to retrace his steps. After this, both sides sent 
envoys to Mahmud, who assumed with success the role of 
arbitrator in their quarrels; at the same time he endeavoured 
to impress the envoys by the brilliance of his court and received 
them in solemn audience, surrounded by his guards in resplendent 
garments. From ‘Utbi s account, it may be inferred that this 
event took place in 402/1011-12. 

According to ‘UtbPthe ilak died in 493/1012-13 and was 
succeeded in Transoxania by his brother Tughan-Khan. The 
clearing up of the history of the Qara-Khanids presents great 
difficulty, as we have already seen; on the basis of numismatic 
data Dorn ^ came to the conclasion that Transoxania was con¬ 
quered by two brothers, Nasir al-Haqq Nasr, and Qutb ad- 
Dawla*^ Ahmad, of whom Nasr was the elder and therefore 
occupied the first place, but Ahmad survived his brother. Coins 
with the name of Nasr b. ‘Ali^ are extant, dated down to 401/ 
loio-ii. We do not know whether his successor also took the 
title of Nasir al-Haqq ; if not, it must be assumed that he reigned 
till 406/1015-16 ^ Coins with the name of Ahmad b. ‘All come 
down to 407/1016-17. It is difficult to determine whether the 
rule of Tughan-Khan of Kashghar extended in reality to Trans- 
289 oxania, | as neither the year nor the mint-city’^ is found on the 
coins of this Khan which have come down to us. Tughan-Khan 
as ‘'elder’’ brother was probably the nominal head of the 
dynasty, even during the lifetime of the ilak Nasr, whom GardIzI 
in his narrative of the conquest of Transoxania calls “the brother 
of the Khan.” The number of different titles and names on the 
coins struck in Transoxania during the first years of the fifth 
century A.H. is so large that on their basis it is difficult to arrive 
at any historical conclusion. The name of the fourth brother, 
Abu Mansur® Muhammad b. ‘Ali, who subsequently took the 

' ‘Utbi-Manini, ii, 

* Ibid.^ ii, 219; Notices et Extraits^ iv, 397. 

^ Melanges Asiatiques, viii, 706-7. 

* On some coins also Nasr al-Milla (A. Markov, Katalog, pp. sro, 231). The 
title of Qara-Khan or Qara-Khaqan met with on coins probably refers neither to one 
of the brothers nor to their suzerain, but to their father *Ali (cf. Ibn al-Athir, ix, a 10; 
Texts, p, 84 (‘Awfl)). Hilal {^Eclipse, (fc., iii, 396; trans., vi, 424) mentions only 

successor of 1^. 

^ The name Nasr in Uighur letters on coins minted at UshrQsana in 409 and 410 
(A. Markov, Katalog, p. 233) probably refers to another person. 

• Ibid,, p. 317. Ibid,, p. 324; Milanges Asialiques,y\\\, 717, 

• Thus in *Utbi-Maoioi, ii, 337 {^y\ in Ibn id-AthIr 

(ix, 310) and on many coins Abu’l-Mo^affar. 
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title of Arslan-Khan, is already found on coins minted at 
Bukhara in 403/1012-13 \ Arslan-Khan also quarrelled with 
Tughan-Khan, as is shown by Bayhaql’s^ account of ‘‘ the Khans 
and the ilak/' who fought between themselves near tJzgand and 
made peace in 1016, thanks to the mediation of the Khwarazm- 
shah Ma'mun, who was seeking allies for his impending struggle 
with Mahmud. It is also possible that the military operations 
in the neighbourhood of Uzgand were between Arslan-Khan, 
the ruler of Transoxania, and Qadir-Khan who, as we shall see 
later, was at that time ruler of Kashghar. 

We find in Bayhaqi a very detailed and characteristic account^ 
of how Mahmud seized Khorezmia, taken from al-Biruni’s 
“ History of Khwarazm.*’ The Khwarazm-shah Ma’mun was 
succeeded, as we have seen, by his son Abu’l-Hasan ‘All. The 
account of Subashi-tagin*s campaign (p. 272) shows that ‘Aii was 
for some time dependent on the Qara-Khanids; his friendship 
with Mahmud was probably brought about by the defeat of the 
ilak and his allies. According to ‘Utbi*^, ‘All married Mahmud's 
sister. The brother and successor of ‘Ali, Abu’l-‘Abbas Ma’mun 
b. Ma’mun, was similarly allied to Mahmud, having also received 
in marriage a sister of the Sultan; according to Gardizi^ this 
wedding took place in 406/1015-16. When the Caliph Qadir 
sent Ma'mun a robe of honour, together with | a diploma of 290 
investiture, a standaid and the title “Eye of the State and 
Ornament of the religious community” (‘Ayn ad-Dawla wa Zayn 
al-Milla), Ma’mun feared that his acceptance of these gifts directly 
from the Caliph would provoke the anger of Mahmud. He 
decided therefore not to receive the envoy in his capital and sent 
al-Biruni out to meet him in the steppe and receive the gifts 
there. When Mahmud concluded peace with Tughan-Khan and 
the ilak, the Khwarazm-shah, against the wish of his powerful 
ally, firmly refused to be a party to it, which caused some cool¬ 
ness between the two princes. On the advice of the wazir Abu’l- 
Qasim Ahmad b. Hasan Maymandi, Mahmud decided to test 
Ma’mun’s fidelity. In conversation with the Khwarazm-shah’s 
envoy, the wazir, as though on his own initiative, expressed 
a desire that the Khwarazm-shah should introduce the khutba 
in the name of the Sultan in his territories, adding moreover 
that he acted without the knowledge of the latter. All this, 
according to Bayhaqi, occurred in 1014. The Khwarazm-shah, 
of course, understood perfectly that the wazir would not have 

' A. Maikov, Katalog^ p. 326. ® Baihaki, p. 844. 

• Ibid,^ pp. 838 sq. Sachau also makes ase of this account in his monograph on 
Khorezmia (see above, pp. i, aoy. 

^ *Utbi-Manini, ii, 251 (jc ^. 1 ); AWces et Extraits/w^ 398, where the 

KhwHrazm-shah is called AbQ ‘All by mistake. 

® Gardlzf, f. 147; Camb. MS., f. ii8b. 

T 2 



time the Khwarazm-shah on advice offered to wedute 

between the Qara-KhSnids in their internal conflicts, brought 
about a peace, and concluded an alliance with them. On learning 
of this Mahmud dispatched an embassy from Baikh to the 
Khan and i\ak” expressing his displeasure. They replied that 
they regarded the Khwarazm-shah as the friend and biothcr-in- 
law of Mahmud and in accordance with the former wish of 
Mahmud himself, looked on the treaty with him merely as 
a supplement to the treaty with the Sultan; if there existed any 
misunderstandings between the Sultan and the Khwarazm-shah 1 
they offered their mediation. To this offer no answer was 
returned. The Qara-Khanids acquainted the Khwarazm-shah 
with Mahmud’s embassy and he proposed that both they and he 
should send some divisions from different directions into Khura¬ 
san to carry on a guerilla warfare, but that the peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants should not be disturbed, and the campaign should be 
regarded only as a means to restoring peace. The Qara-Khanids 
refused to give the Khwarazm-shah armed assistance, but renewed 
their offer of mediation, which was accepted by Ma’mun. In 
the winter of 1016-17 Mahmud received the envoys of the Khan 
and ilak at Baikh and sent them back with the polite answer, 
that there was no serious disagreement between him and the 
Khwarazm-shah, and that what differences there were had been 
entirely removed by the intercession of the Qara-Khanids. 

Immediately after this Ma’mun received the following chaiac- 
teristic letter in the name of the Sultan; “ It is known under 
what conditions a treaty and an alliance was concluded between 
us, and how much the Khwarazm-shah owes us. In the matter 
of the khutba he showed submission to our will, knowing how 
the matter might turn out for him; but his people did not leave 
him a free hand. I do not employ the expression ‘ guards and 
subjects’ as it is impossible to call those persons guards and subjects 
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hvho are in a position to say to the king: do this, do not do that. 

" In this is evident weakness and impotence to rule; such indeed it 
was. Moved to anger by these people, I have long stayed here 
at Balkh, and have collected 100,000 horsemen and infantry 
’and 500 elephants for the task of punishing the traitors who 
showed opposition to the will of their sovereign, and to put them 
in the right way. At the same time we shall rouse the Amir, 
our brother and brother-in-law, and will show him how to rule 
a kingdom ; a weak amir is unsuited to the task. We shall return 
to Ghazna only on receipt of a complete apology, together with 
which he must fulfil one of the three following demands: (1) either 
to introduce the khutba (in the name of the Sultan), in complete 
obedience and willingness, as he has promised; (2) or to send us 
money and presents worthy of us, in order that they may there¬ 
after be secretly returned, as we do not need superfluous money; 
and without that we have lands and fortresses tottering under 
heavy burdens of gold and silver; (3) or to send us from his 
country, with a petition for mercy, nobles, imams and faqihs, in 
order that we may return with the many thousand people whom 
we have brought.’^ | 

As a matter of fact the fulfilment of all three conditions was 292 
requiied; at any rate Mahmud’s ultimatum was so understood 
by the Khwarazm-shah. The latter introduced the khutba in 
the name of the Sultan to begin with in his Khur^an territories, 
at Nasa and Farawa \ and subsequently in the other towns 
except the two capitals (Kath and Gurganj); he also sent off 
a number of shaykhs, qadis, and nobles, together with 80,000 
dinars and 3,000 horses. The Khwarazm-shah s army, under the 
command of the chief hajib Alptagin ^ of Bukhara, which was at 
Hazarasp, probably in view of Mahmud’s military preparations, 
now turned against its own sovereign. The wazir and some 
other adherents of the Khwarazm-shah were killed, the re¬ 
mainder saving themselves by flight; the Khwarazm-shah shut 
himself up in his castle, but the rebels set fire to it, and killed 
the sovereign while it was burning (Wednesday, March 20, 
1017). The rebels raised to the throne Abu’l-Harith Muhammad 
b. *Ali, the seventeen-year-old nephew of the late Amir; but in 
actual fact the whole country remained in the hands of Alptagin 
and the wazir nominated by him; the rebels did as they chose, 
plundered and killed the rich, and those who could made use of 
the opportunity to get rid of their private enemies. 

Fearing for the fate of his sister, the widow of Ma’mun, 
Mahmud on the advice of his w^azlr at first exhibited hypocritical 
moderation, and demanded no more than the introduction of the 

1 See above, p. 154. 

* Called (1. in ‘Utbl-Manini, ii, 254. 
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made such a request without the permission of the sovereign, but 
nevertheless hesitated to accede to Mahmud's wish. The demand 
was then repeated by the wazir more categorically. Ma mun 
summoned his military leaders and the most important repre¬ 
sentatives of the population, put before them Mahmud's request 
and announced his intention of complying with it, as otherwise 
he and the country would perish. The nobles firmly refused to 
support such a decision, left the palace, unfurled the standards 
and drew their swords, uttering bitter imprecations (probably 
directed against Ma'mun and Mahmud). In order to appease 
the malcontents, Ma'mun was obliged to give an assurance that 
no request had been proffered, and that his sole intention had 
been to test their fidelity. After this al-Birum “ with a tongue 
of gold and silver" persuaded them to express regret and 
apologize to the sovereign for their insolence. At the same 
time the Khwarazm-shah on al-Birunfs advice offered to mediate 
between the Qara-Khanids in their internal conflicts, brought 
about a peace, and concluded an alliance with them. On learning 
of this Mahmud dispatched an embassy from Balkh to the 
*• Khan and ilak," expressing his displeasure. They replied that 
they regarded the Khwarazm-shah as the friend and brother-in- 
law of Mahmud and in accordance with the former wish of 
Mahmud himself, looked on the treaty with him merely as 
a supplement to the treaty with the'Sultan; if there existed any 
misunderstandings between the Sultan and the Khwarazm-shah ] 
291 they offered their mediation. To this offer no answer was 
returned. The Qara-Khanids acquainted the Khwarazm-shah 
with Mahmud’s embassy and he proposed that both they and he 
should send some divisions from different directions into Khura¬ 
san to carry on a guerilla warfare, but that the peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants should not be disturbed, and the campaign should be 
regarded only as a means to restoring peace. The Qara-Khanids 
refused to give the Khwarazm-shah armed assistance, but renewed 
their offer of mediation, which was accepted by Ma’mun. In 
the winter of 1016-17 Mahmud received the envoys of the Khan 
and ilak at Balkh and sent them back with the polite answer, 
that there was no serious disagreement between him and the 
Khwarazm-shah, and that what differences there were had been 
entirely removed by the intercession of the Qara-Khanids. 

Immediately after this Ma’mun received the following charac¬ 
teristic letter in the name of the Sultan: “It is known under 
what conditions a treaty and an alliance was concluded between 
us, and how much the Khwarazm-shah owes us. In the matter 
of the khutba he showed .submission to our will, knowing how 
the matter might turn out for him; but his people did not leave 
him a free hand. I do not employ the expression ‘ guards and 
subjects* as it is impossible to call those persons guards and subjects 
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who are in a position to say to the king: do this, do not do that. 

In this is evident weakness and impotence to rule; such indeed it 
was. Moved to anger by these people, I have long stayed here 
at Balkh, and have collected 100,000 horsemen and infantry 
and 500 elephants for the task of punishing the traitors who 
showed opposition to the will of their sovereign, and to put them 
in the right way. At the same time we shall rouse the Amir, 
our brother and brother-in-law, and will show him how to rule 
a kingdom ; a weak amir is unsuited to the task. We shall return 
to Ghazna only on receipt of a complete apology, together with 
which he must fulfil one of the three following demands: (1) either 
to introduce the khutba (in the name of the Sultan), in complete 
obedience and willingness, as he has promised ; (2) or to send us 
money and presents worthy of us, in order that they may there¬ 
after be secretly returned, as we do not need superfluous money; 
and without that we have lands and fortresses tottering under 
heavy burdens of gold and silver; (3) or to send us from his 
country, with a petition for mercy, nobles, imams and faqihs, in 
order that we may return with the many thousand people whom 
we have brought.’’ | 

As a matter of fact the fulfilment of all three conditions was 292 
required ; at any rate Mahmud’s ultimatum was so understood 
by the Khwarazm-shah. The latter introduced the khutba in 
the name of the Sultan to begin with in his Khurasan territories, 
at Nasa and Faraway and subsequently in the other towns 
except the two capitals (Kath and Gurganj); he also sent off 
a number of shaykhs, qadis, and nobles, together with 80,000 
dinars and 3,000 horses. The Khwarazm-shah s army, under the 
command of the chief hajib Alptagin'^ of Bukhara, which was at 
Hazarasp, probably in view of Mahmud’s military preparations, 
now turned against its own sovereign. The wazir and some 
other adherents of the Khwarazm-shah were killed, the re¬ 
mainder saving themselves by flight; the Khwarazm-shah shut 
himself up in his castle, but the rebels set fire to it, and killed 
the sovereign while it was buining (Wednesday, March 20, 
1017). The rebels raised to the throne Abu’l-Harith Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali, the seventeen-year-old nephew of the late Amir; but in 
actual fact the whole country remained in the hands of Alptagin 
and the wazir nominated by him; the rebels did as they chose, 
plundered and killed the rich, and those who could made use of 
the opportunity to get rid of their private enemies. 

Fearing for the fate of his sister, the widow of Ma’mun, 
Mahmud on the advice of his wazir at first exhibited hypocritical 
moderation, and demanded no more than the introduction of the 

1 See above, p. 154. 

* Called (*• in ‘Utbi-Manini, ii, 254. 
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khutba in the name of the Sultan and the surrwder of the 
murderers. The envoy was instructed to advise the Khorczmians, 
as if of his own accord, that the best means of placating the 
Sultan was to send him his sister with all respect As the wazir 
expected, the Khorczmians immediately dispatched the Khwa* 
razm-shah^s widow to Khurasan j at the ^nie time the ring¬ 
leaders among the rebels ordered five or six men to be seized, 
and, denouncing them as Ma mun s murderers, imprisoned them 
and engaged to send them to Mahmud immediately after the 
conclusion of a treaty, together with 200,000 dinars and 4,000 
horses. Mahmud made use of this interval for military prepara- 
tions; on the wazir*s orders boats were made ready at Khuttal, 
Quwadhiyan, and Tirmidh, and provisions for the army at Amul. 
In order to detain the Khorczmians still further, Mahmud set out 
for Ghazna, taking the envoys with him. and only there gave 
them a definite reply, requiring the surrender of Alptagin and 
293 other leaders of the rebels. | Nothing was left for the Khorcz¬ 
mians but to prepare themselves for a desperate resistance, and 
they succeeded in assembling 50,000 horsemen. 

On setting out for the campaign, Mahmud informed the "'ilak 
and Khan of Turkestan” that he went to avenge the death of 
his brother-in-law and to subdue the country which for himself 
as for them had been but a cause of trouble. The Qara-Khanids 
certainly realized how disadvantageous to them would be the 
transfer of Khorezmia to the rule of Mahmud ; neverthele.ss even 
then they did not decide to violate the treaty, and in their reply 
even approved Mahmuds intention to punish the rebels, ‘^in 
order that others should not be tempted to spill the blood of 
kings.” Depending only on their own forces, the Khorczmians 
could not resist Mahmud s army for long. The latter started on 
the campaign from Amul, and evidently marched along the left 
bank of the Amu-Darya ^ From Ja'farband ^ on the borders 
of Khorezmia, he sent forward an advance guard under the 
command of Muhammad b. Ibrahim at-Ta 1 ^; this force was 
attacked by the Khorczmians, who, under the command of 
Khumar-Tash SharabI, unexpectedly appeared from the direction 
of the steppes and caused Mahmud’s army severe losses, but the 
army was saved from destruction by the timely arrival of Mahmud 

* The military operations are described both by Bayhaq! (pp. 850-51) and by 
Gardui (7>4r/j, p. 14). In the notes below some amendments are given, from the 
Cambridge MS., to my published text. 

* It is very probable that this town is identical with Jigarband (sec page 14a) ; on 
the different readings of this name see Geo^. Arah^ iii, 287 g, and Zhukovsky's 
RatvaHny^ pp. 60-61. 

* In Bayhaq! Muhammad A^rab!; he was probably the leader of the KhuriUan 
bedouin division. *Utbf (Maninl, ii. 256) calls him AbQ * Abdallah Moh. b. Ibrahim, 

who was ^ ^ ijUaLJi Luik . 
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himself. After this the Khorezmians were defeated, and Khumar- 
T 5 sh himself taken prisoner. The next day a battle was fought 
near Hazarasp with the main forces of the Khorezmians, who 
were again routed, leaving behind on this occasion the two rebel 
leaders, Alptagin of Bukhara and Sayyadtagm Khanl\ as 
prisoners. After this Mahmud’s armyadvanced to the capital 
of Khorezmia (Kath), which was taken on July 3, 1017 ^ | The 294 
three leaders of the revolt were trodden under foot by elephants; 
their bodies were then fixed on the elephants* tusks and carried 
round the city, proclaiming the fate of murderers of kings, and 
were subsequently hung on three gallows, partly constructed 
of burnt bricks, set up over Ma*mun*s tomb. The other rebels 
suffered various punishments according to the degree of their 
guilt; according to ‘Utbi it was not only the murderers of 
Mamun who paid the penalty, but others as well whom Mahmud 
suspected of heresy, in other words those of whom he wished to 
rid himself for political reasons. The young Khwarazm-shah 
and all the members of his dynasty had to follow Mahmud to 
his territories, where they were imprisoned in different fortresses ; 
the Khorezmian forces were sent in chains to Ghazna, but were 
subsequently set free, incorporated in Mahmud’s army and 
employed in the Indian campaigns. Mahmud’s chief hajib 
Altuntash^ was appointed Khwiirazm-shah, but until the final 
pacification of the country one of Mahmud’s divisions, com¬ 
manded by Arslan-Jadhib, was to remain with him. 

The possession of Khorezmia gave Mahmud the preponderance 
over the Qara-Khrmids, added to which the civil war in the 
country of the latter made it impossible for them to undertake 
any campaigns of conquest. Our information on the history of 
Transoxania at this period is somewhat confused. According 
to‘Utbr"’ and Ibn al-Athir®, Tughan-Khan, Mahmud’s faithful 
ally, died in the same year, 408/1017-8, soon after^ a great 
victory he had gained over a numerous army of infidels (more 
than 100,000"^ tents) who had arrived from the direction of China. 

' Some details of these events are given also by ‘Uibl (ManinI, ii, 258), 
according to whom Alptagin alone dared to answer the Sultan’s reproaches sharply, 
the remainder replying by silence. 

3 In the text the words ^ 
djjJI are omitted after the words djjJi 

• The date quoted in Gardui (5th Safar) is corroborated by the statement in 
Bayhaqi (p. 848) that the rule of the rebels lasted four months. 

* In the text the words 

^ omitted after 

® Maninl, ii, 227, without dates. ® Ibn al-Athir, ix, 209>io. 

^ 100,000 in ‘Utbl-Mamni, ii, aao; 300,000 in Ibn al-Atbir, who quotes also another 
account according to which this campaign took place in 403, in the reign of Ahmad 
b. *An. 
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His brother and successor, Arslan-Khan Abu Mansur Muhammad 
b. ‘All, “the deaf',*’ who was noted for his extreme piety, main¬ 
tained the friendship with Mahmud. He and “ his brother the 
Ilak ” were requested by Mahmud to give their kinswoman to his 
295 eldest son Mas‘ud ; | the princess was received at Balkh with great 
ceremony, but Mahmud Kashghaii in the Dlwan Lughdtat’ Turk ^ 
relates a characteristic anecdote of a quarrel which resulted 
in blows between Mas‘ud and his Turkish wife on their first 
night. According to Bayhaqi the wife of Arslan-Khan sent 
a male and a female slave annually as a present to Mahmud; 
on his part Mahmud sent her precious stuff’s, pearls, and Greek 
satin. Ibn al-Athlr^ relates that ‘All-tagin, the brother of the 
ilak-Ilkhan (the conqueror of Transoxania), who had been im¬ 
prisoned by Arslan-Khan, succeeded in escaping to Bukhara, 
where he seized the town, and made an alliance with Arslan, the 
son of Seljuk. “The ilak, the brother of Arslan-Khan,'’marched 
against them, but was defeated. They remained in Bukhara, 
but the bad conduct of ‘Ali-tagin was the cause of Mahmud’s 
campaign which will be mentioned later. The same historian, in 
his sketch of the history of the Qara-Khanids^, says that after 
the death of Tughan-Khan, Qadir-Khan Yusuf, the son of 
Bughra-Khan Harun (the first conqueror of Bukhara), who 
governed Samarqand in the name of Tughan-Khan, refused to 
submit to Arslan-Khan and appealed for help to Mahmud ; the 
latter crossed the Amu-Darya in boats (this was his first cam¬ 
paign in Transoxania), but subsequently withdrew, Arslan- 
Khan and Qadir-Khan concluded peace and an alliance with the 
object of conquering the possessions of Mahmud, and in 410/ 
1019-20 they made a joint invasion of Khurasan, but suffered 
a crushing defeat near Balkh. Soon after the battle Mahmud 
received congratulations from the Khwarazm-shah Altuntash, 
who learnt of the victory of his sovereign only by the many caps 
of dead Turks carried into Khorezmia by the current of the 
Amu-Darya. After this occurred the meeting between Qadir- 
Khan and Mahmud. 

Notwithstanding all these details, w^e may say with certainty 
that Mahmud’s march into Transoxania and the battle in 410 
recounted here never took place; otherwise it is impossible to 
explain the complete silence of ‘Utbl and Gardizi. Gardizi^ 
gives as one of the reasons for the campaign of 1025 Mahmud’s 
desire “ to cross the Amu-Darya and inspect that country,” from 

* (in *Utbi). It is doubtful whether this is a surname or the indication of an 
actual physical defect. 

* i, 394 * * Baihaki, p. 505. Ibn al-AthIr, ix, 323. 

* Ibn al-AlhIr, ix, aio-ii. Cf. also Nerchakhy, p. 234 (from TaMkhi flaydaxi) 
The year is not qnoted in Ibn al-Ath!r. 

« Tcxts^ p. 14. 
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which it may also be concluded that the campaign of 1025 was 
Mahmud’s first in Transoxania. Mahmud was actually the allyj 
of Qadir-Khan Yusuf in his struggle with the other members of 296 
the dynasty, but this struggle did not take place until some years 
later, when Qadir-Khan was ruler, not of Samarqand, but of 
Eastern Turkestan. 

We have seen that in his account of the war of 1007-8 'Utbi 
calls Qadir-Khan the ruler of Khotan; if Ibn al-Athir ^ is to be 
believed, the conquest of this town and the establishment of 
Islam in it was also the work of Qadir-Khan. It is very likely 
that Yusuf, the son of Bughra-Khan Harun, on the death of his 
father and the transfer of the kingdom to another branch of the 
Qara-Khanids, did not receive an appanage, but was able to 
attract the restless elements amongst the people to his side, and 
with their help created a domain for himself ^ Subsequently he 
gradually dislodged his rivals from the remaining towns of 
Eastern Turkestan. We have seen that at the beginning of the 
eleventh century the ruler of Kashghar was Tughan-Khan, the 
eldest brother of the ilak Nasr; but as early as 404/1013-14 in 
Yarkand, and also in 405 in Kashghar, coins were being struck 
with the names of the Caliph Qadir and Qadir-Khan Yusuf, on 
which the latter bears the title of ‘‘ Protector of the State ” 
(Nasir ad-Dawla) and ‘^King of the F^ast’’ (Malik al-Mashriq). 
Coins with the name of Qadir-Khan were struck at Kashghar 
also in the following yearsfrom which it may be concluded 
that Tughan-Khan had been deprived of Eastern Turkestan long 
before the time to which the historians refer his death, and 
remained ruler only of Semiryechye, perhaps also supreme ruler 
of Transoxania. His brother Muhammad b. ‘All, judging from 
numismatic data, was vassal prince of Transoxania, up to and 
including Taraz, in the lifetime of his brother; after the death 
of the latter (which, in spite of the historians, may have occurred 
in 406) he took the title of Arslan-Khan and reigned till 415/ 
1024-5 ^ At this period, possibly even in the last years of the 
reign of Arslan-Khan, disorders broke out of which ‘Ali-tagin 

' Ibn al-Alhlr, ix, 211. 

^ The conquest of Khotan by Qadir-Khan is probably referred to ii. the account 
given by Ibn al-QalaniJ (ed. Amedroz, p. 71) that the Turk Duzbiil, who subsequently 
became the wazir of the Fa^imui Caliph, had been taken prisoner in and carried 
to Kashghar, whence he fled to Bukhara, but was there enslaved for the second time 
and sent to Baghdad and Damascus. The country of Khuttal had become Muhanimedan 

long before this; moreover, the name always occurs in the form JjjU, and is given 
in this form by Amedroz himself in the Index. It is most probable that should 
be read. 

• A. Markov, Katalogy p. 192. 

^ Ibid,^ pp. 226-45. Judging from some coins, the name 01 the ilak whom Ibn 
abAthir and *UtbI {Maninl, ii, 229) call the brother of Arslan-Khan (see above, 
p. 280) was Ahmad. 
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took advantage. It is difficult to say whether he was in fact 
the brother of the ilak Nasr (and consequently of Tughan-Khan 
and Arslan-Khan himself) as Ibn al-Athir assures us. In spite 
^97 of the prolonged reign of ‘All-tagin we have no coins with | this 
name. It is very probable that he is to be credited with the 
numerous copper coins of this period with the titles of Ilak, 
Arslan-Ilak and Arslan-tagin. The name *Ali b. ‘All never 
occurs on coins; one coin minted at Karminlya in 424 has the 
name ‘All b. Muhammad on one side and ‘All b. Husayn^ on 
the other; the name of ‘All b. Husayn is met with on coins of 
Dahusiya of 425®. All this does not tally with the information 
of Ibn al-Athlr. As we shall see below, ‘All-tagin’s brother 
bore the title of Tughan-Khan and ruled in Semiryechye. It is 
very likely that this Tughan-Khan II and ‘All-tagin were the 
sons of Tughan-Khan I, who may have borne the Muslim name 
of Husayn. On some coins of this period we find the name 
Yusuf or Yusuf b. ‘Ali^; as coins with this name are still found 
many years after the death of ‘All-tagin, it is very probably the 
name of the son and successor of the latter. In the East the 
name of the heir to the throne was often engraved on coins 
during his father’s lifetime* ‘All-tagin himself came to Trans- 
oxania as early as the reign of Nasr, as, according to Bayhaqi**, 
the wazir Maymandi told the sultan Mas‘ud in 1032 that‘Ali- 
tagin had already been thirty years in Transoxania. 

Mahmud took advantage of the disorders in the Qara-Khanid 
kingdom to invade Transoxania. War was begun under the 
pretext that the inhabitants of Transoxania often came to Balkh 
with complaints against ‘Ali-tagin and that the latter would not 
give passage to Mahmud’s envoys to the “Turkish Kings”, i.e> 
the rulers of Eastern Turkestan®. In 1025 Mahmud crossed the 
Amu-Darya® on a bridge of boats connected by chains". The 
first of the rulers of Transoxania to join him was the Amir of 
Saghaniyan and after him the Khwarazm-shah Altuntash. 
298 Mahmud established a camp for his enormous army, and [ for 
himself ordered a tent to be prepared which could hold 10,000 
horsemen. At the same time Qadir-Khan, who is called by 
Gardizi “the Chief of all Turkestan” and “the Great Khan,” 
invaded Transoxania from the Kashghar side, and reached 
Samarqand. At the gate of this town, if Bayhaqi® is to be 

* Melanges Asiatiques, viii, 737. 

’ pp. 728-9: ix, 63. Attention is drawn to the same coins (in one case he 
quotes the reading ^asan) by Howorth (/. R. A. S., new series, xxx, 485-6), who 
also attributes them to ‘Ali-tagln. 

* viii, 734; A. Markov, Katahg^ p. 348. * Baihaki, p. 418, 

® The latter motive is given in Ibn al-Athir (ix, 333). 

• For further details see Texts, pp, 14-17. 

’ The technical details given in the text are not entirely clear to me. 

• Baihaki, pp. 82, 355, 
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believed, there took place a meeting of the most friendly descrip¬ 
tion between him and Mahmud. The more detailed account 
given by GardIzI compels the supposition that Mahmud’s camp, 
to which the Khan went, lay much farther south, as the Khan 
“having arrived at Samarqand continued his advance, with the 
most peaceful intentions, and halted at a distance of one farsakh 
from the army of the Amir Mahmud. The tents were pitched 
and (the Khan) dispatched envoys to acquaint Mahmud with 
his arrival and expressed the wish to meet him.'* Gardizi’s 
account gives us a good picture of the ceremonial observed at 
that period at a meeting between independent and equally 
powerful rulers. 

In answer to Qadir-Khan’s embassy, Mahmud appointed a 
rendezvous, to which both sovereigns came with a few horsemen. 
“ On coming within sight of each other they both dismounted ; 
the Amir Mahmud had previously given the Treasurer a precious 
stone wrapped in a cloth, and (at this point) he ordered it to be 
delivered to Qadir-Khan^ Qadir-Khan had also brought a pre¬ 
cious stone with him, but owing to his alarm and agitation he for¬ 
got it. Having taken leave of Mahmud he remembered the stone 
and sent it by one of his followers, begged forgiveness and returned 
(to his camp). The next day the Amir Mahmud ordered a large 
tent of embroidered satin to be pitched and everything to be pre¬ 
pared for an entertainment; (after this) he invited Qadir-Khan 
through an envoy to be his guest. When Qadir-Khan arrived 
Mahmud ordered ^ the table to be spread as magnificently as 
possible; the Amir Mahmud and the Khan sat at the same table. 
After the meal was finished they went to the ‘ hall of gaiety ’; it 
was splendidly adorned with rare flowers, delicate fruits, precious 
stones, gold embroidered fabrics, crystal, beautiful mirrors and | 
(various) rare objects, so that Qadir-Khan could not regain his 
composureThey remained seated for some time; Qadir-Khan 
drank no wine, as it was not customary for the kings of Trans- 
oxania, especially the Turkish kings, to do so. They listened to 
music for a little, then (Qadir-Khan) rose. Thereupon the Amir 
Mahmud ordered presents worthy of him to be brought, namely, 
gold and silver goblets^, precious stones, rarities from Baghdad, 
fine fabrics, costly weapons, valuable horses with gold bridles, 
sticks studded with precious stones, ten female elephants with 
gold bridles and goads studded with jewels; mules from Bardha*a ^ 

^ According to the Cambridge MS.; jSi \S . 

* The letter ^ before the word Is not found in the Cambridge MS. 

* In the Cambridge MS. jjU Cambridge MS. 

* A town situated, as is well known, in Transcaucasia. On the destruction of this 
town by the Russians cf. my article Bardha^a in EncycL of Isldm^ and now D. S. 
Margoliouth in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies y 1918, pp. 82-95. 
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with gold trappings, litters' for journeys by mule with girths, 
gold and silver sticks* and bells, also litters of embroidered 
satin ; valuable carpets, of Armenian work, as well as uwaysl (?) 
and parti-coloured carpets; embroidered headbands (?) ^; rose- 
coloured stamped stuffs from Tabaristan ; Indian swords, Qamarl ^ 
aloes, Maqasirl sandal wood ^ grey amber, she asses, skins of 
Barbary tigers, hunting dogs, falcons and eagles trained to hunt 
cranes, antelopes and other game. He took leave of Qadir-Khan 
with great ceremony, showed him many favours and made him 
his excuses (for the insufficiency of his entertainment and pre¬ 
sents). On returning to his camp and examining all these 
precious things, jewels, arms and riches, Qadir-Khan was filled 
with astonishment and did not know how to requite him for 
them. Then he ordered the Treasurer to open the doors of the 
Treasury, took thence much money and sent it to Mahmud, 
together with the products of Turkestan, namely fine horses with 
gold trappings, Turkish slaves with gold belts and quivers, 
falcons and gerfalcons, sables, minever, ermines, black fox and 
marten furs, vessels (/>. leather bottles) of the skin of two 
300 sheep I with horns of the khutuww (see above, p. 272), Chinese 
satin and so forth Both sovereigns parted entirely satisfied, 
in peace and amity/' 

As regards the political results of this meeting, it was decided 
that they should join forces in order to put an end to ‘AlMagIn's 
rule in Transoxania and give it to Yaghan-tagln*^, the second son 
of Qadir-Khan, who was to be married to Mahmud's daughter 
Zaynab. Qadir-Khan promised to give his daughter in marriage 
to the Amir Muhammad, Mahmud s second son, whom his father, 
dissatisfied with his eldest son Mas‘ud, intended to proclaim heir 
to the throne®. These projects however were not realized. 
Mahmud first of all dealt with the Turkmen allies of ‘Ali-tagm, 

* After Ulj^ in the Cambridge MS.: 

aij) 

2 By analogy with LiC it must be supposed that the word jaI) is intended. 

^ , perhaps pieces of clothing. 

* Not from Cape Comorin (in India), as was stated in the Russian edition, but from 
Khmer (Cambodia): cf. G. Ferrand, Relatums^ p. 284 (for other quotations see 
ibid*^ Index). 

^ The reading in the text is corrupted from cf. Ferrand, AV/a/^;/r, 

t/r., pp. 605 and 617, note 8. 

* The term (in the Cambridge MS. cs)L-la») is incomprcheniible to me. 

^ In the MSS. U) and ; the final n U not found on coins {MHangts Asia/iques, 

viii, 706, 731; A. Markov, Katcdog^ p. 345; in both cases referring to another person, 
not the son of Qadir-KhSn). Nevertheless it seems to us much more probable to read 
here Yagh^ (elephant) by analogy with the words Arslan and Bughril. 'Ihe omission 
of the final n is met with on coins in other cases also (Markov, Katalog^ p. 192). 

« Baihaki, pp, 330, 655. 
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whose chief was Seljuk's son IsralP. He succeeded in captur¬ 
ing Isra ll (according to Ibn al-AthIr this was only achieved by 
perfidy) who was sent to India and there imprisoned in a fortress. 

His hordes were partly exterminated, but a number of them 
broke away from their leaders^ (the descendants of Seljuk), and 
with Mahmud s consent emigrated to Khurasan. 

*Ali-tagin abandoned Samarqand and Bukhara and fled to the 
steppes; his baggage was overtaken by Bilgatagin, Mahmud's 
hajib, and his wife and daughters taken prisoner. In spite of 
these successes Mahmud returned to Balkh and thence to 
Ghazna, without taking any measures to secure the interests 
of his allies. It is evident that his plans did not include the 
destruction of one of the two chief branches of the Qara-Khanids, 
which would have made Qadir-Khan the all-powerful ruler of 
all Turkestan. Later on we find under Ghaznevid rule only 
Tirmidh, Quwadhiyan, Saghaniyan and KhuttaP, Le. the pro¬ 
vinces contiguous I to Balkh, which were probably even before 301 
this subject to Mahmud (see above, p. 278). When the prince 
Yaghan-tagin arrived at Balkh with the intention of proceeding 
to Ghazna to marry the Ghaznevid princess and of seizing 
Bukhara and Samarqand with the help of his father-in-law, 
Mahmud requested him to return and informed him that he was 
now on his way to the town of Sumnat (in India), that meanwhile 
he (Yaghan-tagin) would probably succeed in defeating his rivals 
in Turkestan, and then it would be possible to conquer Trans- 
oxania with their united forces. The prince understood perfectly 
the true character of such an answer and left Balkh feeling 
that he had been insulted. Qadir-Khan and his sons were 
successful in defeating Tughan-Khan, the brother of ‘Ali-tagin 
and taking Balasaghun^ from him. On his return from India 
Mahmud dispatched the faqih Abu Bakr Husayri to Merv. In 
Transoxania, judging from Bayhaqis statements, some military 
operations took place of which wc know no details and which 
terminated in a peaceful settlement ^ In any case *Ali-tagui 
remained ruler of Bukhara and Samarqand. His brother 
Tughan-Khan, after his expulsion from Balasaghun, evidently 
reigned for some time at ^khsikath, where in 417/1026 and 418/ 
1027 money was coined in his name. In the southern part of 
Farghana, at Ozgand, the former capital of the ilak Nasr, coins 

' Thus in Gardizi {Texts, p. 17). Ibn aUAthir Ox, 266, 32,^) calls him Arslan; 
it is very probable that this was Israll’s Turkish name. 

* Accoiding to GardizI (f. 156; Camb. MS., f. 125 b'l these, lo the number of 4,000 
families, complained to MahmUd against their leaders ( 1 ^ 1 )* 

^ Uaihaki, p. 98. * Ibid., pp. 98, 655. ^ 

® Ibid., pp. 655-6. It is much to be regretted that the chapter of Ba}haqrs book 
dealing with these events in detail has not come down to us. 
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were being struck as early as 416/1025 with Qadir-Khan’s name, 
which is found also on coins minted at Akhsikath * from 420, 

In 1026 there arrived at Ghazna envoys from two non-Muslim 
rulers, Qaya-Khan and Bughra-Khan; judging from their titles 
(the spelling of which is doubtful) they were Turkish Khans and 
may also have belonged to the Qara-Khanid dynasty. They 
expressed their submission to Mahmud and their desire to 
become allied by marriage with the Ghaznevids. Mahmud 
received the envoys with honour, but gave them this answer: 
“We are Muslims and you are infidels, (therefore) we cannot 
give you our sisters and daughters; but if you were to accept 
Islam then perhaps the matter might be arranged | 

302 In the same year 1026, Mahmud received envoys from the 
Caliph Qadir, bringing him a diploma for the provinces conquered 
by him and new titles for himself, his sons, and his brother 
Yusuf^ In his relations with the Caliph, Mahmud assumed 
the role of the true heir of the Samanids, supreme ruler of the 
entire East; a treaty was concluded between him and the Caliph, 
by which the latter bound himself not to enter into relations with 
the Qara-Khanids, nor to send them gifts except through the 
agency of Mahmud^. According to Nizam al-Mulks"^ account 
(very questionable, however) Mahmud in his relations with the 
Caliph called the Qara-Khanids his vassals, although, as we have 
seen, in actual fact he conferred with the head of this dynasty on 
an absolutely equal footing. 

The relations between the Qara-Khanids and the Ghaznevids 
changed somewhat after the death of Mahmud, which occurred 
on Thursday 30th April, 1030. Mahmud’s rule, as we have 
seen, extended only to a few provinces of Transoxania; but his 
reign is of great importance in the history of the whole of the 
East, as the system of government in the Eastern Muslim lands 

* A Markov, Kafalo§, pp. 246, 250. 

* TextSy p. 17; Raverty, Tabakat-i Nasiri^ p. 905. Ravcrty calls these rulers the 
brothers of Qadir-Khan, quoting GardizI; but these particulars are not given in 
the Oxford and Cambridge MSS, This Turkish embassy is also mentioned, from 
a source which has not come down to ns, in an anonymous philological treatise 
edited by P. Melioransky, Arab, Filolog 0 tureiskom yazykye^ p. 80 of the text and 

p. 041 of the translation. The author quotes the 1^7 physician 

Sharaf az-Zaman al-Marwazi, a work which would be of great interest to us. It is 
said that it contained the names of the districts {nawdhi) of the Chinese and Turks. 
The letters are said to have been sent by the monarch of China and the 

monarch of the Turks in 418/1027, but the author adds that they were dated in 
the fifth month of the year of the mouse, corresponding to 1024. From these sources 
Sharaf az-Zamsm had taken the names of the twelve animals of the cycle of the 
Turkish calendar. In this list the year of the fish (baligh) takes the place of the year 
of the dragon, and the year of the tiger (bars or qaplan) is also called the year of 
the lion (arslan, in the MS. which Melioransky has failed to explain). 

* Gardhi, f. 158, Camb. MS., f. 127. * Baihaki, p. 359. 

® Siasset Namek^ textc, p. 132, trad., p. 193. 
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reached its full development under him. Those who, like Nizam 
al-Mulk, upheld this system cite Mahmud most frequently. For 
this reason we consider it necessary to stress in somewhat greater 
detail some of the features of Mahmud’s reign, all the more so 
that this has not so far been undertaken by any one. Even the 
latest historian of Islam, A. Miiller^ speaking of the salient 
points of Mahmud’s character, emphasizes almost exclusively 
his untiring energy ; of the other side of his character, he men¬ 
tions only his “ short-sighted fanaticism,” thanks to which streams 
of infidel blood were shed in India, and heretics were mercilessly 
persecuted in the actual domains of the Sultan. 

But Mahmud’s reign also presents other and yet darker sides, 
and his subjects perished in thousands, not only by accusations 
of heresy, but by ruinous taxation. His Indian campaigns 
yielded vast booty for himself, | his guards, and the numerous 303 
“ volunteers ” who had flocked to him from all parts, including 
Transoxania'^; sometimes Mahmud devoted these sums to 
magnificent buildings, as for example the mosque and madrasa 
at Ghazna^; but for the mass of the people these campaigns 
were but sources of ruin. Mahmud was constantly in need of 
money for them ; before one of his campaigns he ordered the 
indispensable sum to be collected within two days, which was 
actually achieved, but in the words of the court historian, the 
officials were “ fleeced like sheep Such facts show that it is 
scarcely only on the wazir Abu’l-‘Abbas Fadl b. Ahmad IsfarayinI, 
as the same historian maintainsthat the responsibility 
rests for the ruinous imposts, in consequence of which '‘the 
agricultural districts were to a great degree deserted, and the 
irrigation works in some places had fallen into decay, in others 
had ceased altogether,” On top of such conditions came the 
famine year (401 = 1011). Owing to early frosts the corn failed 
to ripen® and the inhabitants suffered terrible want, although 
corn was to be found in Nishapur in sufficient quantity; accord¬ 
ing to ‘Utbi's testimony"^ there were at one time in the bazaars 
400 manns ® of unsold corn. The historian, as he quotes this 
fact, is moved only by the omnipotence of Him Who condemns 
to perish whom he chooses, although there may be food in 
plenty for each one.” In Nishapur and its neighbourhood alone 

' Der Islam, ii, 53, 60-61, 75. 

* ‘Utbl-Maniul, ii, 263 sq., where he sj->eaks of 20,000 Ghazis “from places near 
and far in Tiansoxania.*’ 

^ IHd,, ii. 390 sq.; Notices et Extraits, iv, 404-5. 

< Ibid., ii, 168: ^ ® Ibid,, ii, 158 sq. 

® Ta’iTkhi Bnyhaq, MS. Brit. Mus., f. 102 a (extracts from the lost part of the 
Ta’rikhi Bayhaqi). 

^ *Utbi-ManIiu, ii, 127. * Or aPmina, cf. Mafdtth aNolum, pp. 14, 67 sq. 
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as many as 100,000 men are said to have perished; to this 
figure may be applied, with even grearter force than to the 
losses in the Indian campaigns, A. Mtiller*s remark that “schon 
der vierte Theil ware furchtban*' Dogs and cats were almost 
exterminated: there were cases of cannibalism; the guilty 
parties certainly were severely punished, but no punishment 
proved at all efficacious. The Sultan contented himself with 
ordering his Governors to distribute money to the poorest 
inhabitants, 

304 It was necessary to take more effective measures, when, ( in 
consequence of the ruin of the inhabitants, the payment of taxes 
ceased, and the wazir replied to the Sultan’s demands for money 
by a firm refusal. The Sultan was compelled to apply for 
assistance to the members of the aristocracy outside the bureau¬ 
cratic elements, and particularly to the ra’Is of Balkh ^ the dihqan 
Abu Ishaq Muhammad b. Husayn. It is not known by what 
means the ra’is succeeded in collecting a large sum at Herat in 
the same year 401. The wazir nevertheless refused to take 
measures to make up the deficiency, and of his own free will 
went to prison, which threw the Sultan into a violent rage. The 
wazir’s property was confiscated, and he w^as forced to take an 
oath that he had never concealed money, but it was subsequently 
discovered, it is said, that he had given certain sums into the 
keeping of one of the merchants of Balkh. The trial was 
renewed, and the unhappy man was tortured every day, from 
which he finally died (404/1013-4). The Sultan took advantage 
of the fact that the death of the wazir had occurred in his 
absence, and expressed his displeasure at the too zealous fulfil¬ 
ment of his instructions^. 

Mahmud s magnificent buildings were erected by means of the 
booty obtained in India, but their maintenance also imposed 
a heavy burden on the population. Hafiz Abru^ quotes from 
the lost part of Bayhaqi’s work a characteristic story of the 
splendid garden made by Mahmud at Balkh, the upkeep of 
which was made obligatory on the inhabitants of the town. The 
Sultan held banquets in the garden, but they always came very 
quickly to an end. One day he asked the members of his 
entourage if they knew why, amidst all the charms of the garden, 
he could not succeed in organizing a gay feast in it. Abu Nasr 
Mishkan (the ‘amid, Bayhaqi’s teacher) asked permission to 
speak openly and said that “the inhabitants of Balkh were 
all saddened by the useless maintenance of this garden, and 
each year shared amongst themselves the payment of a large 
sum for this grievous item of expenditure; for this reason 

> On the significance of this office see above, p. 234. 

* ‘Utbl-Manioi, ii, 160 sq.; the date on p. 161. • pp, 157-8. 
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there could be no gaiety either in the heart of the Sultan/' The 
Sultan was angered and did not speak to Abu Nasr for some 
days. Soon after this he was stopped in one of the streets of 
Balkh by a crowd of people who | complained to him of this 3^5 
heavy obligation ; the Sultan at once decided that the complain¬ 
ants had been instigated by Abu Nasr, although the latter knew 
nothing of their intention. After this Mahmud summoned the 
ra'is of Balkh and asked how much damage the Qara-Khanids 
whom he had driven off had done to the town in 1006. The 
ra’is answered that this loss could not be expressed in any 
figures : “ they subjected the town to thoughtless destruction ; it 
would be long before it was restored to its former condition, and 
even that was doubtful.” Then the Sultan observed: “We 
remove such calamities from the inhabitants of the town, and 
they find it a burden to keep up one garden for me.” The ra’is 
answered apologetically: “ That man who complained has not 
seen us and the complaint was brought without the knowledge 
of the worthy and important townsmen/’ Notwithstanding this, 
four months later the Sultan, on leaving for Ghazna, issued a 
written order that the inhabitants of Balkh were released from 
the obligation of maintaining the garden, which obligation was 
transferred to the Jews, with the stipulation that not more than 
500 dirhams should be exacted from them. 

In the sense of taking thought for the welfare of his subjects, 
therefore, Mahmud cannot by any means be reckoned amongst 
enlightened despots. As regards the patronage which poets and 
scholars enjoyed at his court even A. Muller ^ despite his 
partiality for Mahmud, acknowledges that it was evidently 
dictated only by an ostentatious desire to make his court the 
centre of all brilliance and distinction and not by sincere love of 
enlightenment. Nor can his solicitude for matters of religion be 
taken as an indication of true piety. Mahmud cannot but have 
understood the link between political and religious conservatism ; 
hence he gave his patronage to the ‘ulama and shaykhs, but 
only as long as they remained the obedient tools of his policy. 

In exceptional cases when it was a matter of a small sum of 
money, Mahmud might consider the petition of an individual 
mem^r of the priesthood, and remit this or that tax but his 
view of the role of the priesthood as a class is particularly clearly 
seen in his relations to the pietistic movement | which arose at 306 
Nishapur^ at this period. The founder of the movement was 
the anchorite Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq, the head of the 
Karr§mite sect, founded by Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 


‘ Zffr Jslam^ li, 62. 

Ibn al-AlMr, ix, 347. 

^ A detailed account in ‘Utbl (Manini, ii, 309 sq.; Notices et Extraits^ iv, 406-7). 

U 
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'K^TTivrv'^. TVe taAVvcr ot A.bu B&kr had been an anchorite 
of some renown, and AbQ Bakr himself was already a personage 
of importance in the time of Sabuktagin. Mahmud continued 
to bestow his patronage on him as on other representatives of 
the sect. ‘Utbi quotes verses from a poet of the period accord¬ 
ing to which the only true creed (t/f//) was that of Muhammad b. 
Karram, just as the only genuine system of law was that 
of Abu Hanifa. Other ‘ulama however accused the Karramites of 
anthropomorphism. The sect was distinguished by extreme 
intolerance, and in the matter of the persecution of heretics Abu 
Bakr was the Sultan’s right hand. As early as the period of the 
Turkish invasion Abu Bakr’s influence on the inhabitants of 
Nishapur was so great that it appeared to be a danger to the 
conquerors, and obliged them to take corresponding measures. 
When Mahmud’s armies forced the Turks to quit the town, they 
carried Abu Bakr off with them; but he succeeded in escaping, 
after which his importance in Mahmud’s empire became still 
greater. Although he wore woollen clothes the dress of the 
Sufis) he was appointed ra’is of Nishapur, and all the inhabitants 
high and low “ looked upon him with hope and fear.” His 
merciless persecution of heretics and confiscation of their pro- 
p)erty, which gave rise to many abuses, finally roused general 
discontent, and the Sultan, after prolonged hesitation, decided to 
sacrifice Abu Bakr. The appointment of ra'Is of Nishapur was 
once more given to a layman, the Sultan’s favourite Abu ‘All 
Hasan b. Muhammad, who came of a famous family; his grand¬ 
father belonged to the “ aristocrats and wealthy people ” of the 
Samanid period, and his father had joined Mahmud when the 
latter was still sipahsalar of Khurasan. The new ra'Is lost no 
time in taking severe measures against the Karramites; Abu 
Bakr was punished by confiscation of his possessionsand his 
chief adherents were imprisoned in various fortresses. To the 
remaining representatives of the priesthood, especially to the 
307 ‘Alids, the ra’Is explained that the consideration they | enjoyed 
depended on their unconditional submission to the temporal 
power ^ 

The religious wars of Mahmud, as has already been said by 
others ^ are fully explained by his endeavour to seize the riches 


* Shahristln! also speaks of the Karramite sect (Reliponsparteten, Cr'r., ttt>ers. 
von Th. Haarbriicker, i, 29-30, 119 sq.): he also mentions the anthropomorphism of 
tbit sect, and its importance in the reign of Mahmud. 

* This was not, however, the end of his career; after the denth of Mahmnd he it 
mentioned with his friend, the qadi Sa*id, amongst the persons honoured by the new 
Sultan Mas^&d when he came to 'NIshapQr (Baihaki, Morley, p. 39). Both are 
mentioned as persecutors of heretics also in the 1 )iogr.*iphy of the shaylch AbQ Sa^Id, 
edited by V. Zhukovsky, p. 84 sq. Cf. below, p. 311. 

* ^Utbl-Manlnl, ii, 335: 

* Kazimirski, Menmtchehri^ preface, p. 133. 
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of India, and there are no grounds for regarding them as due to 
religious fanaticism. The persecution of heretics is also ex¬ 
plained by the political motives quoted above; sometimes the 
accusation of heresy was but the pretext for seizing the property 
of the suspected person ^ It would be just as erroneous to see 
in Mahmud the patron of Persian national aspirations, although 
Firdawsi’s work was dedicated to him. The military forces of 
Mahmud consisted exclusively of bought slaves and mercenaries ; 
Nizam al-Mulk, desirous that the army should consist of repre¬ 
sentatives of various nations, quotes Mahmud particularly ^ and 
his words are entirely corroborated by historical facts K All the 
remaining subjects were in the eyes of Mahmud only a body 
of taxpayers, in whom any kind of patriotism was wholly out of 
place. According to Bayhaqi ^ the inhabitants of Balkh received 
for their resistance to the Qara-Khanids (see above p. 272) nothing 
but severe censure from Mahmud. “ What have subjects to do 
with war ? It is natural that your town was destroyed and that 
they burnt the property belonging to me, which had brought in 
such revenues^'. You should have been required to pay an 
indemnity for the losses, but we pardoned you; (only) see to it 
that it does not happen again: if any king (at a given moment) 
proves himself the stronger, and requires taxes from you and 
protects you, you must pay taxes and thereby save yourselves.*' 
That Mahmud’s reign was not a period in which the Persian 
language and literature triumphed is evident from the wazir 
Maymandfs efforts to make Arabic once more the language of 
official documents. Formerly all state papers were written in 
Persian, | in consequence of which, in ‘Utbi’s expression®, ‘‘the 308 
bazaar of eloquence suffered loss" and “capable and incapable 
became equal," hence the wazir Maymandi having again “ raised 
high the standard of the scribes" allowed the use of the Persian 
language only in cases where it was indispensable, “ on account 
of the ignorance of him to whom the letter was addressed." 
There is no doubt that at that period such cases were fairly 
frequent. 

P'rom this lime evidently begins the division of the nation 
into an army to whom the king pays grants, requiring in return 
faithful service, and subjects whom the king defends from ex¬ 
ternal and internal enemies, requiring from them unconditional 

' I bn al-Athir, ix, 383. 

* Stassei Nanieh^ texte, p. 93, trad,, pp. 1^5-6. 

* According to *Utbi (^Maiuni, 11,84; Notiett et Extraits, iv, 386) the army of 

MahmOd which gained the victory near Balkh in 1008 consisted of Turks, Indians, 
Khalajis, Afghans, and Ghuzz probably a mistake for LjjJI). 

♦ Baihaki, p. 688. 

• This 8j>eech refers to the chief bazaar of the town, built by order of Mahmud, 
and burnt when the town was taken. 

• ‘Utbi-Manini, 88, 170 sq,; Notices et Exiraiis, iv, 396. 
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obedience and the unmurmuring payment of taxes. Neither 
soldiers nor subjects have the right to oppose their wishes to 
the will of the sovereign; we have seen (p. 276) how definitely 
this view was expressed in Mahmud^s letter to the Khwarazm- 
shah. The development of despotism as always was accom¬ 
panied by the extensive development of a system of espionage; 
Mahmud set spies even on his son Mas‘ud ^ 

All these facts give us reason to conclude that Mahmud’s 
reign undoubtedly weighed very heavily on his subjects^; if 
Mahmud himself was not destined to experience the dismal 
consequences of his system, and if the authority of the throne 
did not totter during his reign, this is explained entirely by his 
personal qualities, which sharply distinguished him from his 
successors. His firm will and fertile brain rendered impossible 
a too poignant revelation of the characteristic features of despotic 
obstinacy. Contradiction strongly irritated Mahmud, which 
caused those who spoke to him to pass very unpleasant moments, 
but did not in the long run prevent the sovereign from accepting 
a just decision^. The wazir's position on these occasions was 
very difficult, and a clever woman observed, ** If the Sultan 
appoints someone as wazir, he will hate him from the first week 
no matter how he may have loved him before^." We have 
spoken above of the fate of one of these wazirs (p. 288); his 
309 successor [ Maymandi also suffered arrest and imprisonment in 
a fortress. Cases of the death penalty in Mahmud’s reign (if 
religious persecution be excluded) are comparatively rare; 
according to ‘Utbi * the Sultan held the view that the king in 
a moment of anger could deprive his subject only of that which 
it lay in his power to restore in a moment of mercy, e. property 
and liberty, but not life. A worse fate might have overtaken 
the wazir Maymandi; Mahmud had already given one of his 
followers, Abu^l-Qasim Kathir, a written order to put the wazir 
to death “in expiation of the blood shed by his order,’' and it 
was only the firm refusal of Abu’l-Q^im to take upon himself 
a commission of such a nature that saved his life®. For Abu’l- 
Qasim himself this noble bravery evidently had no evil results, 
which at any rate demonstrates the self-control of Mahmud. 
The feeling of legality was still so strong in the Ghaznevid 
period that it was attempted to give even confiscations of the 
property of those who fell into disgrace the character of a legal 
purchase. Mahmud dethroned the native rulers of Gharjistan 

‘ Baihaki, pp. 135, 154. 

* Cf, the judgement (certainly too harsh and unjnst) of Marquarl {fiUturk. Dialtkl- 
studim^ p. 50, n. i) on the Ohazoevids: “ Jene Dynastic, welche von den Mordbrennern 
Sabiik-tigin ond seinem widerlichen Sohne MahmOd in Gaznin gegriindet ^lurde/’ 

* Baihaki, p. 495. ^ Ibid.^ P- 4^*- 

* ‘Utbl-Manini, i, 316 sq. • Baihaki, p. 450. 
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and imprisoned them until their death, but all the same he paid 
them the value of their personal territorial property, which was 
seized for the Treasury ^ (though the price of the property may of 
course under such circumstances have been left to Mahmud’s 
own discretion). Still more characteristic is the scene described 
by Bayhaqi of the confiscation of the possessions of a wazir who 
had been disgraced (in the reign of Mas‘Qd) and condemned to 
death, and who was forced to declare that he voluntarily sold to 
the Sultan all his possessions movable and immovable, and 
received in anticipation payment of a fixed sum of money. The 
officials present signed as witnesses, and the representatives of 
the judicial administration affixed the seal 

After the brief reign of Mahmud’s younger son Muhammad, 
the power passed to the elder, Mas‘ud (1030-1041), who inherited 
only his father’s faults, Mas‘ud held the same high opinion of 
his power as Mahmud, and like him wished to decide everything 
according to his own judgement, but lacking his father’s talents j 
came to disastrous decisions, which he obstinately maintained, 31 
paying no heed to the advice of men of experience. The tales 
of MasTid’s prowess in the chase^ and in battle^ show that he 
was distinguished by physical bravery, but all the more striking 
is his complete lack of moral courage; in the hour of misfortune 
he showed himself more pusillanimous than a woman s In 
cupidity he yielded nothing to Mahmud, and the overburdening 
of the inhabitants by forced levies was carried in his time to .an 
extreme degree. During the reign of Mas‘ud we see individual 
examples of the punishment “ of petty thieves for the satisfaction 
of large ones^;” but the robbers who divided their spoils with 
the Sultan could quietly continue their activity. Particularly 
notorious amongst these was Abu’l-Fadl Suri, the civil Governor 
of Khurasan, from whom the Sultan received large presents, which 
represented, however, only the half of what he succeeded in 
extorting from the inhabitants. The population was reduced to 
despair, and the aristocracy began to send letters and envoys 
to Transoxania to the “ Leaders of the Turks” with prayers for 
help‘d. These circumstances were turned to advantage not by 
the Qara-Khanids themselves, however, but by the leaders of the 
Turkmens who had been in their service. 

As regards the Qara-Khanids, Mas‘ud continued the policy of 
his father. At the end of 1031 the treaty with the Caliph was 
renewed, by which the latter bound himself not to enter into 
relations with the Qara-Khanids except through the Ghaznevids ^ 

' *Ulbi-ManinT, ii, 146; Notices et Exiraits, iv, 394. 

* Baihaki, p. 215. 

» Ibid., p. 388. ♦ //'/</., p. 783. * Jbid,, p, 838. 

• Ibid*t pp. 556-57 (the Rnssi.an original is a quotation from Nekrasov). 

’ pp. 509-10. * IhuL. p. 35Q. 
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At the same time Mas*ud continued to treat with the head of 
the Qara-Khanids as between equals, and his envoy was instructed 
to direct the attention of Qadir-Khan to the importance for the 
whole world of an agreement between “ two such sovereigns as 
they^ The true character of the relations between the Ghaz- 
nevids and Qara-Khanids is best portrayed in a letter of the 
Khwarazm-shah Altuntash to the Sultan, written in 1030’-^. “ It 

I is well known that the late | Amir spent much labour and money 
before Qadir-Khan with his assistance attained the Khanate and 
established himself on the throne. At present it is necessary to 
support him that the friendship may be made secure; they will 
not be our true friends, but good relations will be maintained on 
the surface, and they will not stir up (others against us). ‘Ali- 
tagin is our real enemy, and has kept a feeling of rancour in his 
heart as his brother Tughan-Khan was expelled from Bala- 
saghun with the help of the late Amir. An enemy never 
becomes a friend, but with him also it is indispensable to con¬ 
clude a treaty and establish friendly relations; it does not follow 
that we can rely on this, but it must be done. Moreover it will 
be necessary to fill the provinces of Balkh, Tukharistan, Sagha- 
niyan, Tirmidh, Quwadhiyan, and Khuttal with warriors because 
he takes advantage of every opportunity to raid a defenceless 
province and to pillage it.'' 

Mas‘ud followed the advice of Altuntash, and in the spring of 
1031 ^ dispatched an embassy to Kashghar headed by Abu’l- 
Qasim Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah HusayrI and the qadi Abu Tahir 
‘Abdallah b. Ahmad Tabanl^ The envoys were to acquaint 
Qadir-Khan with Mas'ud's accession to the throne, transmit to 
him an assurance of friendship, and beg for the hand of Qadir- 
Khan's daughter for Mas*ud himself, and the hand of the 
daughter of Bughra-tagin, the son and heir of Qadir-Khan, for 
the son and heir of Mas‘ud, Mawdud. As the bride-price 
Mas‘ud offered 50,000 Herat dinars on his own behalf and 30,000 
on his son's behalf®. The report of the envoys from Kashghar, 
which was dispatched in the course of the year 1031, showed 
that they had encountered some difficulties ^ In 1032® the 

* ‘Utbi-Manini, p. 251. 

* Ibid.y p. 98. The part of the text in which Tughan-Khan is mentioned has been 
rectified with the help of p. 655. 

* Literally, ** and a serpent with a crushed tail,’* 

^ The date in Baihaki (p. 261). From the day of the week it may be concluded 
that by mistake the month RabT I, instead of Rall^ 11 , has been given in the text. 

* For the full names of the envoys see Baihaki, p. 350. In one passage (p. 331) 
AbQ Tahir is called AbO Talib. 

« Baihaki, pp. 253-4. * ’ Ibid, p. 348, 

* Thus according to Ibn al-AthIr (ix, 211) ; Bayhaq! docs not quote dates, and in 
one place (p. 656) says that Qadir-Khan had already died a year after Mas^Od’s 
accession to the throne, in another (p. 89) two years. Jamal QarshTs date (1st 
Muharram 424: see Texts, p. 133) seems to be contradicted by numismatic data 
(A. Markov, Catalog, p. 351). 
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course of negotiations was arrested by the death of Qadir-Khan, 
who was succeeded by his eldest son Bughra-tagln Sulayman 
under the title of Arslan-Khan. The second son, Yaghan-tagin 
Muhammad, took the title of | Bughra-Khan, and began to rule 3 ^^ 
in Talas and Isfijab. As was customary, Mas‘ud dispatched 
a letter to Kashghar expressing his condolence on the occasion 
of the death of the Khan and his felicitations to his successor. 

The envoys did not return to Ghazna till Sept. 6, J034, having 
successfully fulfilled their mission. Mawdud's bride, however, 
died on the way; Mas‘ud’s bride Shah-Khatun arrived safely at 
Ghazna, where she was met with unusual pomp; according to 
Bayhaqi the Amir wished to astonish the Turks by unprecedented 
splendour \ 

The negotiations with ‘Ali-tagin led to no result. Before his 
accession to the throne Mas‘ud had applied to ‘Aii-tagin for help 
against Muhammad, and had promised to cede Khuttal to him 
in return. As the question of the succession to the throne was 
determined without bloodshed by the treason of Muhammad's 
adherents, Mas‘ud was not obliged to fulfil his promise, which 
of course roused ‘y\ll-tagln's ill-wilP. Against the advice of 
Altuntash, who had proposed, as we have seen, a defensive policy 
only^ Mas‘ud renewed his father’s plan to help Qadir-Khan’s 
second son to wrest Transoxania from ‘Ali-tagIn; if this was 
considered unsuitable, it was proposed to entrust the conquest of 
Transoxania to Altuntash. The Sultan’s advisers gave their 
preference to the second plan, which was put into practice^. In 
the spring of 1032 Altuntash, on the order of the Sultan, was 
obliged to enter Transoxania with an army; the Sultan sent 
him a supplementary division of i/bOoo men from Balkh\ 
‘All-tagin entrusted the defence of Bukhara to volunteers 
(ghazis), and leaving 150 ghulams in the citadel retired to 
Dabusiya. On the approach of the enemy ‘Ali-tagln’s represen¬ 
tative left the town, whose inhabitants, together with tlie volun¬ 
teers, submitted to MasTid; the citadel was taken by assault, 
and seventy ghulams were taken prisoner The attack on *Ali- 
tagln’s main forces near Dabusiya was less successful. Here the 
Turkmens | with the Saljuqids at their head^ had joined ^Ali-313 
tagin, whose red standard floated on the hill, alongside his 
umbrella, the mark of royal dignity The battle was indecisive, 
but Altuntash was mortally wounded, and it was due only to the 
clever resource of his wazir that the army returned safely to 
Khorezmia. Concealing the wounds of the Khwarazm-shah 
from his enemies, the wazir entered into negotiations in his 

^ Baihaki, pp. 526, 056. * Ibid.^ p. 348. 

* Compare also ibid.'^ p. 426. * /bid., pp. 418-19. 

* Ibid., p. 435. • Ibid., p 424. 

’ Ibid., p. 423. * Ibid.^ p. 428. 
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name with *Ali“tagia*s vvazir, who on his advice persuaded his 
sovereign to present his excuses and request the Khwarazm-shah 
to act as mediator between himself and the Ghaznevid. *Ali- 
tagin recalled that the late Sultan had called him his son, and 
that at the time of the dispute regarding the succession to the 
throne he was prepared to give armed assistance to Mas‘ud 
The dying Khwarazm-shah made a great effort and received 
the envoy of *AlI-tagin, thus completing the deception of the 
latter. After the conclusion of an agreement ‘Ali-tagin withdrew 
to Samarqand and rnade no attempt to hinder the return of the 
Khorezmian army to Amul. The death of the Khwarazm-shah 
occurred even before the retiral had begun, but the Khorezmians 
only became aware of it when a distance of twenty farsakhs lay 
between them and their enemies ^ On May 2nd, 1032^, the 
Sultan was informed of these events. 

Mas'ud's campaign probably forced ‘Ali-tagin to cultivate closer 
relations with the members of his family, and to recognize their 
overlordship; at Bukhara and Samarqand money began to be 
coined in the names of Arslan-Khan and Bughra-Khan 
Besides this, within two years ‘All-tagin found a new ally in the 
person of the ruler of Khorezmia. 

Owing to its geographical position Khorezmia was always 
practically an independent State, especially when such an ex¬ 
perienced military leader and ruler as Altuntash stood at the 
head of the province. On his appointment as viceroy of Kho¬ 
rezmia, Altuntash had successfully repulsed the invasions of the 
neighbouring nomads, amongst whom the Qipchaqs’^ are men¬ 
tioned at this period for the first time. At the same time he and 
314 his I successor, like the Khwarazm-shahs of the twelfth century, 
took into their service some divisions of tribesmen from these 
peoples and besides this Altuntash, like his sovereign, purchased 
ghulams in large numbers for his guard. The numerical strength 
of the guard maintained by Altuntash had already aroused 
Mahmud’s apprehensions*. Although Altuntash continued to 
acknowledge himself a vassal of the Ghaznevid government, 
Mahmud perfectly realized that he could raise the standard of 
revolt at any time, and with the support of his army flout the 
orders sent from Ghazna or Balkh. Mahmud’s efforts to tempt 
the Khwarazm-shah to Ghazna by trickery were unsuccessful; 
Mas‘ud ® also had recourse to similar intrigues, and met with the 
like failure. Nevertheless Altunl^h did not bring about an 

* Baihaki,jp. 433. * p. 424, * Ibui,y p. 436. 

^ Date in Baihaki ijbid.^ p. 435). 

* A. Markov, Katalog^ pp. 251-2. • Baihaki, p. 91. 

Ibid, pp. 398, 859. 

* Siasiet Kamth, texte, p. 206, trad., pp. 300-303; Texts, pp. 89-90 (‘Awl I). 

^ Baihaki, pp. 91, 389 sq. 
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open revolt, but on the advice of his wazir showed in the most 
unmistakable manner the fate which awaited those of his sub¬ 
jects who were influenced by the intrigues of the Ghaznevid 
government ^ Even after the death of Altuntash, Mas‘ud did 
not decide to depose his heir, although he took measures to 
decrease his power. The title of Khwarazm-shah was given to 
Mas‘ud’s son Said, and Harun the son of Altuntash was to rule 
in Khorezmia only as the representative (Khalifat ad-dar) of the 
prince. The ceremonial presents received by Harun amounted 
only to half the number received by his father In the spring 
of 1034 Harun began to display insubordination; the outward 
motive for his revolt was the death of his brother, who was living 
at Mas‘ud’s court, and by an unfortunate accident fell from the 
roof (at the end of 1033 or the beginning of 1034); ‘‘malevolent 
people** wrote to Harun that his brother had been thrown from 
the roof by order of the Sultan 'K Harun entered into an agree¬ 
ment with ‘Ali-tagin and the Saljuqids, and in August, 1034, 
openly disavowed the Sultan by abolishing the khutba in his 
name^. There were rumours of an agreement between Harun 
and ‘All-tagin according to which the former was to advance | on 315 
Mcrv and the latter at the same time on Tirmidh and Balkh 
It was perhaps in connexion with these plans that Khuttal was 
invaded (in the spring of 1034) by Kumiji mountaineers® and 
Quwadhiyan by the Turkmens (at the end of the same year). 

The commander of Tirmidh, Begtagin, marched against the 
Turkmens, but the latter passed round his army and crossed 
the Amu-Darya near Mela. Begtagin overtook them only at 
Shapurqan, where he defeated them, but was killed while pur¬ 
suing the enemy. The commander sent by Mas‘ud, ‘All-tagln b. 
‘Abdallah, restored order". 

In the same year 1034 Harun gained the Saljuqids as his 
allies. According to Ibn al-Athir*s account® disputes had 
arisen between ‘All-tagln and the Saljuqids as early as the year 
10^9; on ‘All-tagln*s orders his general Alp-Qara killed Yusuf 
(the grandson of Seljuk) whom ‘All-tagJn himself had formerly 
placed at the head of all the Turks in his service with the title 
of Inanch-Payghu In the following year (1030) the cousins of 
the murdeied man, Tughrul and Dawud, led a revolt, and killed 
Alp-Qara and 1,000 of his men. *AlI-tagin and his sons, sup¬ 
ported by the population, marched against them ; the Turkmens 

^ Idi/.y pp. 410-11. ^ p. 439. 

’ p. 499. Before the account cf this event there is a blank space in all the 

MSS.; in the Teheran edition of A. H. 1307 (p. 410) we find three lines which arc not 
In Motley’s edition. 

* Baihaki, pp. 854-5. ® IM,, p. 535. * /did,y p. 499. 

’ pp. 543-4. * Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 3 ^ 4 “.S- 

* Tayghii is perhaps to be read Yabghu ; cf. Mai quart, Osiiu^ v. Dta/ekfs/udun, p. 45. 
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were completely defeated, their possessions seized, and a number 
of their wives and children taken prisoner. “ Necessity obliged 
them to settle in Khurasan,” and on receiving an invitation from 
Harim to join him, they hastened to make use of the opportunity. 
Ibn al-AthIr alone speaks of these events; UayhaqI on the 
contrary asserts that to the end of his life ‘AlHagin endeavoured 
to gain the goodwill of the Turknnens by “speeches and silvei, 
regarding them as the support of his throne. After him his two 
sons and their general began to quarrel with the Turkmens and 
obliged them to leave for Khorezmia, where they used frequently 
to winter during the lifetime of Altuntash Harun offered 
them land near Shurakhan and Mash-rabat ^ Here the Turk- 
316 mens in | October of the same year were invaded by Shah-Malik, 
ruler of Jand, with whom they had a long-standing feud, l^etween 
seven and eight thousand Turkmens were killed and the remainder 
saved themselves by flight across the ice-covered river. Harun 
entered into negotiations with Shah-Malik, who flatly rejected 
his offer of mediation in his quarrel with the Saljuqids, but 
agreed to make a treaty with him and to afford him the assistance 
of a division in his campaign in Khurasan. It was decided that 
both armies should march to the river and that a meeting should 
take place between the sovereigns in boats in the middle of the 
stream. The meeting took place on 12th Nov.; but Shah- 
Malik, alarmed by the number of Harun's army (30,000 men) 
did not fulfil his promises and without informing his ally hurriedly 
returned to Jand, Shah-Malik’s enmity could not prevent Harun 
from invading Khurasan in the spring of 1035, as the march 
from Jand to Khorezmia was considered possible only in the 
winter 


The death of‘Ali-tagin, if it was the cause of the migration of the 
Turkmens, took place in the summer or autumn of J034. In 
the spring of 1035 Mas‘ud was informed of the accession to the 
throne of his eldest son, and dispatched a letter to Bukhara with 
an expression of his condolence and congratulation ; in this letter 
the young Ilak was called “excellent Amir, son^” But both 
‘Ali-tagin's sons had by this time begun to carry out an agree¬ 
ment made with Harun, by which they had bound themselves 
to undertake an invasion of Saghaniyan and Tirmidh, to cro.ss 
the Amu-Darya and unite with Harun near Andkhud. Abii’l- 
Qasim, the ruler of Saghaniyan, could not resist them, and fled 
north to the country of the Kumijis. The army of the ilak 
passed through Darzangi and besieged Tirmidh, but was unable 


' Baihaki, pp. 551, 856. » /dU, p. 583. 

’ Here called see above, p. 149. 

^ Baihaki, pp. 856-8. This story evokes some doabt; it is strange that as early 
as October a whole army conld cross the Amu-Darya on the ice. 

® jJjll J.aUll p. 575), 
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to take the fortress. At this point news arrived that Harun had 
been killed at the very outset of the campaign by ghulams 
bought by the Ghaznevid government \ and ‘All-tagm’s sons 
returned to Samarqand through the Iron Gate‘s. In the sum¬ 
mer of the same year the news of the successes of the Saljuqids, 
who had entered Khur^an after the death of Harun, induced 
‘All-tagin’s sons to make a second raid | on Saghaniyan. They 317 
set out from Samarqand, but only covered two or three stages 
this time, as they learnt that Abu'l-Qasim and others of Mas‘ud's 
generals had collected considerable forces ^ Mas‘ud prepared 
to avenge the invasion on ‘All-tagin’s sons, but on Dec. 8ih an 
envoy of noble birth sent by them in the company of a Samar¬ 
qand danishmand arrived in Balkh, bringing an apology in the 
name of their sovereign. The apology was accepted, but in 
order to mark his displeasure Mas^ud did not grant the envoy 
an audience, and negotiations were carried out only between the 
wazir and the danishmand^. 

A year later, in Dec. 1036, Mas‘ud again received an embassy 
from ‘Ali-tagin’s sons, consisting of Alp-tagln and the khatib of 
Bukhara, 'Abdallah Pars!. This time the envoys were admitted 
to a ceremonial audience; the Sultan inquired after the health 
of his brother the ilak,” thus showing *Ali-tagin's son greater 
honour than in his first letter where he was called “ sonDis¬ 
trusting the envoys, Mas'ud gave orders that care should be 
taken that they should receive no information on affairs of state. 

The ilak requested that he should be given one of the Ghaznevid 
princesses in marriage, and that one of the Qara-Khanid prin¬ 
cesses should marry one of the Sultan^s sons; in return he pro¬ 
mised to give up all pretentions to Khuttal, and in addition asked 
that Mas‘ud should mediate between him and the head of Qara- 
Khanid dynasty, Arslan-Khan. On his side the ilak promised 
the Sultan armed assistance in his struggle with the Saljuqids. 

His wishes were granted, it being decided that the ilak's sister 
should be given to Sa‘id, Mas'ud's son, and Mahmud s niece, the 
daughter of Nasr, to the ilak. The ra’is of Balkh, 'Abd as- 
Salam, was dispatched to Transoxania as envoy \ and in 
Sept, 1037 was still at the court of ‘Ali-tagin’s sons^\ 

Mas'ud’s relations with the Qara-Khanids of Turkestan also 
were not wholly friendly. In the autumn of 1034, simultaneously 
with the return of the Ghaznevid envoys, ambassadors arrived 
from Bughra-Khan, asking that his bride, the princess Zaynab, 
should be sent to him. The Sultan was willing to comply with 
his request | until he heard that Bughra-Khan intended to raise 318 
a claim in the name of Zaynab to part of the inheritance left by 


^ /W., p. 860. 

* /M.y pp. 615-16. 


* /M., pp. 575 - 7 . 
pp. 631-4. 


* p, 611. 

Iff id. y p. 661. 
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MaVmQd. Bughr5-Kh5n’s envoy was dismissed, after 
tfec Suluui Ofmpkined to ArsiSn-KhSn of the pretentions of 
his brother. The reproaches of Arslan-KhSn only irritated 
Bughra-Khan, so that he became the open enemy both of his 
brother and of the Ghaznevids. Under these conditions he was 
greatly pleased by the success obtained by the baljugids in JOJ5, 
the more so that an old friendship existed between him and 
Tughrul*. In 1037 a shoemaker was arrested on the bank of 
the A mu-Darya who turned out to be a spy of Bughra-Khan^s 
carrying letters to the Turkmen leaders, in which the Khan 
promised the latter his help in whatever measure they might 
require it. On the advice of one of his suite, the Sultan made 
no sign that the action of the Khan was known to him; the 
shoemaker received 100 dinars and was sent to India, in order 
that the existence of the letters should remain unknown: and 


the imam Abu Sadiq Tabani was sent to Turkestan at the head 
of a brilliant embassy, which had cost more than 10,000 dinars, 
in order that, through the mediation of Arslan-Khan, a peaceful 
agreement might be come to with his brother. The ambassador 
left Ghazna on Aug. 23, 1037, remained in Turkestan eighteen 
months and executed his commission with entire success; Bughra- 
Khan said of him that by his skill in disputes he eclipsed Abu 
Hanifa From this story it is evident that at that time the strained 
relations between the brothers, contrary to the statement of Bay- 
haql quoted above, had not yet reached open enmity. On Sept. 24 
of the same year, Mas‘ud received simultaneously the envoys of 
both brothers as well as a third from an unknown ruler ^ 


In 1038 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ^ the son of the first ilak Nasr, 
made his appearance in Transoxania. At this time he bore the 
319 title of I Buri-tagln\ He had succeeded in escaping from the 
prison in which he was confined by the sons of ‘AlMagin, and 
apparently sought refuge at first with his brother ‘ Ayn ad-Dawla 
at Ozgand ^ but was unable to remain there long^ In the 


* Evidently it is not this Bnghra-Khan that is referred to in Ibn al-Alhir’s story of 

how Tughrul was taken prisoner by Bughra-Khan and liberated by his brother DSlwud 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix, 323). * Baihaki, pp. 656-8. 

® p. 660 ^j\i Cf. Handbook of Semiryechye^ vol. ii, p. 97. 

* Baybaqi*s text (p. 683) is apparently somewhat mntilated. There was never an 
Ilak Ibrahim; the term ilak-i m&^i was even in later times always applied to Nasr 
(cf. Texts, p. 133). This apparently gives an account of the first appearance of the 
subsequently famous Taixighach<Kh§n Ibrahim, though according to Ibn al-Athlr 
(ix, an) the latter bore another kunya (Aba’l-Mujalfar), which was probably given 
him later. 

^ In BayhaqI, GardIzI, and Mirdchihr! we find PQr-tagIn throughout, but un¬ 
doubtedly Borl (wolf) should he read ; the same readiog is required m MlnOchihil's 
verses {Menoutchehri, ed. Biberstein-Kaairairsky, p. 47 of the text, verse 62). 

* Thus correctly in the Teheran edition (p. 558); in the Morlcy edition, p. 682, 
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summer of 1038 the Ghaznevid wazir received a letter from him, 
of which he informed the Sultan; the “ great name ” of the 
prince induced the Ghaznevid Government to give him a favour¬ 
able answer, although by desire of the Sultan the letter was 
written in such a way that it could do no harm if it should fall 
into the hands of ‘Ali-tagin’s sons’. The prince retired to the 
country of the Kumljis and there collected a division of 3,000 
men, with which he began to lay waste Wakhsh - and Khuttal, 
in the neighbourhood of Hulbuk. He had already reached the 
banks of the Panj, when he received news of the Sultan s inten¬ 
tion to undertake a campaign against him in person. Buri-tagin 
retreated and expressed his repentance, but a division of j 0,000 
horsemen was, nevertheless, sent against him at the end of 
October The news soon arrived that Buri-tagin had abandoned 
Khuttal and returned to the country of the Kumijis. By 
Mas‘ud’s desire the general ‘Ali returned to Balkh and the 
Sultan renewed his plan of undertaking a campain in Trans- 
oxania in person and of finishing with Buri-tagin the same 
winter, in order to proceed against the Turkmens in the spring. 
Vainly did the wazir remonstrate that campaigns were under¬ 
taken either in the spring when the fresh grass had grown, or 
in the autumn when the harvest had been gathered, and that it 
was quite sufficient to entrust the campaign against Buri-tagin 
to the ruler of Saghaniyan and ‘All-tagin’s sons, without expos¬ 
ing the Sultan’s army to the hardships of a winter campaign^. 
The Sultan would take no advice, but, according to Gardizi **, 
was set upon taking advantage of the disorders which had 
supervened in Transoxania to add this country to his pos¬ 
sessions. I 

By MasTid’s order the commander of Tirmidh, Begtagin was 
instructed to restore the floating bridge by which Mahmud had 
crossed in 1025; the bridge connected both banks of the river 
with the island of Aral-Payghambar and was therefore divided 
into two halves (see pp. 75-6). Its restoration did not entail much 
difficulty as all the requirements, boats and other materials, were 
still on the spot. The Sultans army crossed the river on 
Monday, Dec. 18th, and reached Saghaniyan on Sunday 31st, 
without encountering the enemy, but suffering severely from the 
cold and snow. According to BayhaqI, who himself took part 
in the campaign, none had ever been accompanied by such hard- 


» Ibid,, p. 684. 

* Undoubtedly in Hailinki 'should be read instead of 

■ Baihaki, pp. 696-9. ^ pp. 702-3. ' * p. 17, 

• From Bayhaqi's statement (p. 704) it may be inferred that this Bcgtagia was 
appointed commander of Tirmiah under Sabuktagln. that is, identical with that 
Hegtagin who, as we saw (p. 297), was, .according to Bayhaqi himself, killed in 1034. 
Farther on ,p. 707) the commander of Tirmidh is called Nusbtagiu. 
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ships for the army as this was. On Tuesday, Jan. 9th, when the 
army had reached tlie pass of Shuniyan, a letter arrived from 
the wazir with news of the advance of the Saljuqids from Sarakhs 
in the direction of Guzman; it was supposed that they were 
intending to make for Tirmidh, destroy the bridge, and cut off 
the Sultan from his territories. The Sultan was forced to retreat, 
the more so that Buri-tagin had advanced from Shuniyan and 
held the pass; under these conditions it was impossible to face 
an opponent who was thoroughly acquainted with the country. 
The retreat began on Friday, Jan. izth, and exactly two weeks later 
(on Jan. a6th) Mas*ud arrived in Tirmidh. During all this time 
Buri-tagln pursued them and captured part of their baggage, 
camels, and horses ^ Mas‘ud*s unsuccessful campaign of course 
enhanced Buri-tagin’s importance; from letters received by the 
Ghaznevid government in the autumn of 1039, it was evident 
that Buri-tagin had with the assistance of the Turkmens gained 
several victories over ‘Ali-tagTn*s sons, and had already almost 
wrested Transoxania^ from them. 

Our task does not include^ an account of the gradual successes 
of the Saljuqids in Khurasan and of the struggles between the 
321 military forces | of Mas‘ud, who were much more numerous and 
better armed, but encumbered in advance by their baggage, 
and the light divisions of the nomads, to whom the steppe was 
“father and mother”^ and who could leave their baggage 120 
miles away from the main body^ The Saljuqids received, at 
their own request, the Jissistancc of some divisions from Trans- 
oxania®, and were quite secure from the danger of an attack 
from the rear, as the government of Khorezmia after the death of 
Harun (see p. 299) had passed to his brother Isma‘11 Khandan, 
who remained the enemy of the Ghaznevids. In order to rid 
himself of this enemy Mas‘ud had in 1038 sent a diploma for 
Khorezmia to Shah-Malik of Jand. 'I’hc latter’s efforts to 
induce the Khorezmians to submit to him voluntarily, as the 
nominee of their lawful sovereign, failed of success, but he did 
not undertake a campaign in Khorezmia until the winter of 
10.+0-1. In February 1041 a three days’ battle was fought on 
the plain of Asib, and ended in the defeat of the Khorezmians. 
According to Bayhaqt the Khorezmians were capable of further 
resistance, but rumours of the approach of a Ghaznevid army 
spread terror amongst them. Fearing treachery Isma ‘11 aban¬ 
doned his capital (28th March) and fled to the Saljuqids. In 
April the capital was occupied by Shah-Malik and the khu^ba 
was read in the name of Mas‘ud, although by that time the latter 
was already dead 

' Baihalci, p. 707. * p. 745. 

* This has been done in part by Bibersteio-Kazimirsky (sec above, p. 34). 

< Baihaki, p. 669. • /M., pp. 712-13 (30 faraakhs). 

• /M,, p. 734. ^ /fiiW., pp. 865-7. 
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The decisive victory of the Saljuqids over Mas^ud had taken 
place before Shah-Malik's campaign. The battle at Dandanqan ^ 

(in May 1040) ended for ever the rule of the Ghaznevids in 
Khurasan; on the very site of the battle a throne ^ was erected 
on \vhich Tughrul took his seat and was acclaimed by all as 
Amir of Khurasan. After this, letters were dispatched with news 
of the victory to both Khans of Turkestan, to ‘All-tagin’s sons, 
to Buri-tagin, and to *Ayn ad-Dawla. The fugitives were pur¬ 
sued to the bank of the Amu-Darya, in order that they might 
flee into Transoxania and there | serve as visible confirmation of 32:2 
the victory. On the other hand, Mas^ud in his letter to the head 
of the Qara-Khanids, which was composed by BayhaqI, expresses 
his conviction that Arslan-Khan will not refuse him assistance, 
and will even agree to join in person a campaign for this pur¬ 
pose ^ MasTid himself however was convinced that it would be 
necessary to give up not only Balkh and its dependent provinces, 
but even Ghazna. In vain did the wazir and other nobles argue 
that there was no occasion for such apprehension ^; in spite of 
this Mas'fid decided to retire to India, after sending Buri-tagin 
diplomas for Balkh and Tukharistan^ (in order to make trouble 
between him and the Saljuqids) and giving permission to those 
nobles remaining in Ghazna to enter the service of the Saljuqids 
in the event of their arrival 

As events proved, Mas‘ud's despair was in reality premature. 
After the deposition and death of the Sultan (in January 1041)" 
and the short-lived reign of his brother Muhammad, who was 
again raised to the throne by the army, the throne was occupied 
in April 1041 by Mas‘ud*s energetic son Mawdud, under whom 
circumstances again took a more favourable turn for the Ghaz¬ 
nevids. Balkh and Tirmidh remained in the hands of Mawdud, 
and the “King of the Turks in Transoxania” (probably Buri- 
tagin) expressed his submission to him^ The commander of 
Tirmidh was Amirak Bayhaqi (his actual name was Abu’l- 
Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad), who, according to the account 
given by Abu’l-Hasan Bayhaqi^®, defended the town against the 
Saljuqids for 15 years, and only gave it up to Dawud when all 
hope of the Ghaznevids ^as lost. Dawud olTered him the post 
of wazir, but Amirak firmly refused his offer and returned to 


' The fortress vi.ia 40 miles from Merv: cf. Zhukovsky, Kazvalifty, p. 3S. 

® Bailiaki, p. 7S8. In spite of this Raverty ( Tnbakat-i-Kasiriy p. 132) categorically 
stales, “ Baihaki does not s.ay anything about a throne,’* 

3 Baihaki, p. 796. * Ibui , pp. 829-30. 

® Ibid.^ p. 826. ® Ibid., p. 832. 

’ According to Gaullzi (f. 174; Camb. MS., f. 140 a) iitli Jumada I, 432; cf. 
Texts , p. 18. 

• Identical date (Sha‘ban 432) in Baihaki (p. 867) and in 11 n al-Athir (ix, 334); 
in Miillcr Islam, ii, 77), the date is hicoirectly given as 434. 

• Ibn al-Athir, ix, 334. Ta’iikh i Bayhaq, (T. 69b-7oa. 
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Ghazna, where he was appointed head of the diwan of state 
documents. The historian's account of this protracted defence 
of Tirmidh is, however, contradicted by his own statement that 
3J13 Amirak had already been appointed head of the diwan j of 
documents under Mawdud, i,e. before 1048. Still earlier, in 
1043, the Saljuqids took possession of Khorezmia; Shah-Malik 
fled to Persia where he held for some time the district of 
Bayhaq but finally he was imprisoned in Makran and died 
in prison ^ The final transfer of Balkh to Saljuqid rule and con¬ 
sequently the definitive severance of the ties between the 
Ghaznevids and Transoxania took place only in 1059 by the 
terms of a treaty between Dawud and the Ghaznevid Sultan 
Ibrahim ^ 

About this time Buri-tagin Ibrahim firmly established his 
power in Transoxania and founded an independent state. From 
the numismatic data^ it may be concluded that he was already 
ruler of Bukhara in 433/1041-2, perhaps as the vassal of Bughra- 
Khan; on coins of 438/1046-7, probably struck in Samarqand^ 
we already find Ibrahim's full title: “ Support of the State, Crown 
of the Religious Community, Sword of the Viceroy of God®, 
Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim." The title of Tamghach-Khan ^ 
taken by Ibrahim and before him by Bughra-Khan, points to 
an imitation of the Chinese limperors, and probably explains 
the fact that Ibrahim subsequently took the title of “ King of 
the East and of China"® and his son Nasr that of “Sultan of the 
East and of China " ®, although both, from reliable information, 
ruled only in Transoxania. 

Ibrahim's successes were, according toibn al-AthIr facilitated 
by the internecine quarrels amongst the Qara-Khanids of Turke¬ 
stan of which we have spoken elsewhere Besides this a Shi ite 
movement, most probably the last of such movements, broke out 
in Transoxania under Bughia-Khan Harun in 436/1044-5;! 
324 unfortunately we have but very scanty information on it. This 
time also the Shi‘ite emissaries were successful in inducing the 
population to swear fealty to the Fatimid Caliph Mustansir 
(1036-1094). Bughra-Khan himself pretended to accept their 

* Ta*ukh-i Bayhaq, ff. 28 b-aq a. Shah-Malik is here called Abii’l-Fawiris Shah- 
Malik b. ^All al-Barranl, and has the title of Husam ad-Dawla wa Nis^m al-Milla 
(^Sword of the State and Order of the Religions Community). 

^ Baihaki, pp. 867-8; Ibn al-Alhlr, ix, 346. 

^ Milller, uer Islam, ii, 77. Cf. also Raverty, Tabakal-i Nasiri, mx 103, 132. 

^ A. Markov, Katalog, p. 256. * Ibid.,, p. aoa. 

< ‘Imad ad-Dawla wa Taj al-Milla Sayf Khalifat Allah. 

^ The spellings T^ghach and Tanghach are also met with; in the Orkhon inscriptions 
Tabgach; on the significance ot this term see RadlofI, Du alltUrkischen Inschriften 
dtr Mongolei, St. Petersburg, 1895, p. 428; Hirth, NachworU zur Inschrift dts 
Tmjukukf p. 35. 

• A Markov, Kaialag^, p. 263 ct seq. * Ibid»^ p, 268 el seq. 

Ibn al-Ath!r, ix 211, n Handbook of Semtfyechye, ii, 98. 
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teaching, but only with the intention of inspiring them with false 
confidence, and when they were unsuspicious of any danger he 
ordered a massacre of the Shi‘ites in Bukhara and sent corre¬ 
sponding orders to the other towns ^ 

In the history of Transoxania the epoch of the Qara-Khanids, 
the first Turkish dynasty who directly governed the whole 
country, is undoubtedly of great importance. Unfortunately the 
brevity of the information which has come down to us on this 
period makes it impossible for us to trace what changes had 
been made in the organization established by the Samanids, and 
how the situation came about in which the Mongols found the 
country. We know somewhat more of the changes introduced 
by the Saljuqids in Persia. To a considerable degree identical 
circumstances (the conquest by Turkish nomads of a country 
where the EasterU'Muslim political organization was in opera¬ 
tion) must have had identical results; besides this, the structure 
of the Saljuqid empire was also of importance for Transoxania, 
as Khorezmia was incorporated in the former, and the Khwarazm- 
shahs who made themselves masters of Transoxania in the 
thirteenth century, were originally the viceroys of the Saljuqids. 

We shall briefly review therefore those features which dis¬ 
tinguished the Saljuqids from their predecessors. 

The personal merits of the first Saljuqid rulers, Tughrul, Alp- 
Arslan and Malik-Shah, have long been appraised at their true 
value. Even A. Muller, who generally refers to the Turks more 
than disdainfully^, does full justice to these rulers, especially to 
the latter two^. The contrast between the character of the 
Turkish people and the Turkish rulers already attracted atten¬ 
tion in the Middle Ages, as is shown by the interesting observa¬ 
tion of Idrisi on the Turks*: “Their princes are warlike, 
provident, firm, just, and are distinguished by excellent | qualities; 325 
the nation is cruel, wild, coarse, and ignorant.’’ The degree of 
culture which the Turks had reached and the features of their 
existence give sufficient ground for the assumption that in their 
case the same psychological causes were operating as those by 
which the sharp difference between the mentality of the indivi¬ 
dual and that of the mass at the stage of boyhood is explained. 
Besides this the moral ideas of nomads are dependent to a greater 
degree than those of civilized peoples on religion. It is quite 
natural that the first Saljuqids and Qara-Khanids were better 
Muslims than Mahmud and Mas‘ud, just as Saint Vladimir was 
a better Christian than the Byzantine Emperors. In the eyes of 
the Qara-Khanids religion was not only a weapon for the main¬ 
tenance of their rule ; the precepts of their faith were recognized 

* Ibn nl-AtMr, ix, 358. * Der Islam, ii, 22. 

* Ghgraphit d'Edtisi, trad, par Jaubcrl, i, 498. 


^ Ibid ,, ii, 95. 
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as binding on the sovereigns as well, who,as wc have seen (p. 285) 
abstained from the use of wine. It is very probable that under 
the influence of religion some of these rulers were imbued with 
a sincere desire to realize the ideal of a just king. 

^ The leader of a nomadic people, who had scarcely been dis¬ 
tinguished from his warriors by his dress \ and who had shared 
all their labours with them*, could not suddenly turn into 
a despot of the same type as Mahmud and Mas^ud. It is highly 
characteristic that the repulsive office of sahib-haras (see above 
p. 228) lost all importance^ under the Saljuqids. The office of 
sahib-khabar also fell into disuse, A system of espionage was 
repugnant to the moral feeling of uncultured men ; the upholder 
of this system, Nizam al-Mulk \ quotes the following answer of 
Alp-Arslan to the question why he did not appoint a sahib- 
khabar : “ If I appoint a sahib-khabar those who are my sincere 
friends and enjoy my intimacy will not pay any attention to him 
nor bribe him, trusting in their fidelity, friendship, and intimacy. 
On the other hand my adversaries and enemies will make friends 
with him and give him money: it is clear that the sahib-khabar 
will be constantly bringing me bad reports of my friends and 
326 good reports of my enemies, j Good and evil words are like 
arrows, if several are shot, at least one hits the target; every day 
my sympathy to my friends will diminish and that to my enemies 
increase. Within a short time my enemies will be nearer to me 
than my friends, and will finally take their place. No one will 
be in a position to repair the harm which will result from this.’* 

It cannot be denied that these words witness not only to a noble 
faith in men, but also to the sound judgement of a man un¬ 
spoiled by civilization. Besides this a system of espionage 
carried the drawback that it might be used also as a weapon 
against the monarch; if Mahmud set spies on his son Mas‘ud 
(see p. 292), Mas‘ud also had spies in his father's chancellery^. 
On the other hand Nizam al-Mulk was right in considering the 
office of sahib-khabar as one of the pillars (qa‘ida, pi. qawa‘id) 
of order in the state. The abolition of the espionage .system, 
without being replaced by a more effective control, could only 
aggravate the arbitrariness of individual princes and governors. 

The Persian conception of the monarch as the sole ruler of the 
state was also foreign to the nomads, in whose eyes the empire 


^ The dress worn by Tughml at hU entry into Nisbai Qr (1038) is described in 
detail in Baihaki ^p. 691). He wore clothes of Mulham fabric (sec p. 335), a Tavvatl 
turban (Tavrail fabrics, which took their name from the small town of Tavvaz m 
Fars, enjoyed great celebrity; cf. /fiU Geog, Arab., iii, 435), and felt shoes; drawn 
throngh his arm was a bow with three arrows. 

* During the retreat of the Turkmens Tughrul took off neither shoes nor armour 
for several days (Baihaki, p. 760). 

* Siassei Aameh, textc, p. laa, trad., p. 179, 

^ /bid., texte, p. 65, trad., p. 99. 


® Baihaki, pp. 1(54-5. 
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was the property of the whole family of the Khan. How foreign 
the idea of an autocratic ruler was at first to the Saljuqids is 
shown by the fact that in some cities of Khurasan the khutba 
was read in the name of Tughrul,and in others at the same time 
in the name of his brother DawudThe system of petty 
principalities and the internal quarrels inseparable from it were 
as widely developed in the kingdom of the Saljuqids as in that 
of the Qara-Khanids. Equally harmful to the interests of the 
population must have been the system of military fiefs, i,e, 
territorial holdings distributed to the army instead of the 
payment of grants or as part of them In the Eastern half 
of the Muslim world this system only became widely developed 
after the Turkish conquest Even in earlier times there were 
isolated cases of grants of land as a reward to soldiers who had 
distinguished themselves in service, but these exceptions were 
so rare that Nizam al-Mulk could assert | that former kings 3^7 
had never distributed fiefs and paid their troops in money 
only. This system was still observed in his day in the Ghaz- 
nevid stated In the Saljuqid empire the grant of a fief 
(iqta‘) was of common occurrence, but this did not lead to the 
establishment of a system of serfdom. Nizam al-Mulk^ reminds 
the owners of fiefs that they arc only allowed to take a speci¬ 
fied sum from the inhabitants, and have no right beyond this to 
the persons, property, wives, and children of the population. 

The distributions of fiefs, which resulted in the diminution of 
the territorial property of the ruler, probably explains the 
decreasing importance of the office of wakll^ 

The greatest sufferers from the disorders introduced by the 
system of petty principalities, and probably also by the system 
of territorial fiefs, were, of course, the land-owning class, 
and this even more, as the facts show, in Transoxania than in 
Khuiasan. Wc have seen (p. 257) that the dihqans of Trans¬ 
oxania were in part responsible for the fall of the Samanid 
dynasty: it was quite natural, therefore, that in the early period 
of the rule of the new dynasty the dihqans acquired greater 
importance, as is shown by the appearance of coins issued by the 
dihqan of Ilaq^ In the account of the campaign of 1007-8 
also, as we have seen (p. 273), the “dihqans of Transoxania” are 
mentioned separately. But in the accounts of the Mongol 
invasion we no longer meet with any information pointing to the 
importance of this class in Transoxania, whereas in Khurasan 
landowners are mentioned as formerly, living in their family 

* Ibn al-Alhir, ix, 327, 328. 

* Krcmer, CuUuyg^schkhte des Orients^ i, 251 sq., 285. 

* See above, p. 238, n. 12. * Siasset Nameh, texte, p. 28, trad., p. 40. 

* Ibid.y texte, p. 8i, trad,, p. 121. 

« M^lan^s Asiatiquts^ viii, 715 ; A. Markov, pp. 218-19. 
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castles. When the Mongols collected the rural population, as 
they did everywhere, for labour on siege-works, they sent orders 
to that effect to the landowners ^ The name of dihqans, at 
least in Khurasan, was given also to those Turks who received 
territorial fiefs. When in 1035 the towns of Dihistan, Nasa, 
and Tarawa were assigned to the Saljuqids (Tughrul, Dawud, 
and their uncle Payghu or Yabghu), all three received the name 
of dihqans and presents corresponding to the office of governor 
328 (wall): the cap with two | sharp points, a standard, and sewn 
garments according to the custom of the Persians, horses, harness, 
and a gold belt, according to the custom of the Turks, and 
besides this thirty pieces of uncut cloth ^ The decline of the 
landowning class in Transoxania was probably due to the extreme 
depreciation of landed property, of which the translator of Nar- 
shakhl speaks^; in his time no one would accept even as a gift 
land, which under the Samanids was worth 4,000 dirhams the 
jift, and if a buyer was found the ground all the same remained 
uncultivated “ in consequence of the cruelty (of the rulers) and 
their merciless dealings with their subjects.*’ 

The ideal of an autocratic sovereign, which prevailed in the 
conquered provinces, could not fail to influence the conquerors in 
time. The despotic tendencies of the rulers must have estranged 
their fellow-tribesmen, and on the other hand attracted the rulers 
themselves to the representatives of the Persian bureaucracy. 
The Saljuqids could not assimilate themselves completely to the 
Samanids and Ghaznevids, because up to the end they remained 
strangers to all culture. Thoroughly reliable information ^ has 
come down to us that the last of the powerful Saljuqid sultans, 
Sinjar, could neither read nor write, and we do not know that 
his predecessors were any better educated, though his father 
Malik-Sh^ is sometimes represented as possessing more culture. 

An illiterate sovereign certainly could not follow the intricate 
bureaucratic administration of his extensive possessions, and this 
duty lay exclusively with the wazir; during the Saljuqid period, 
therefore, we find the wazirs exercising greater authority than at 
any previous time. Nizam al-Mulk could with perfect justice 
call himself joint-ruler with his sovereign ^ At the same time 
under such conditions the interference of the sovereign and the 
court in the course of administration might produce particularly 
fatal effects on affairs; Nizam al-Mulk® therefore made efforts 

' Nesawi, Houdas, p. trad, 90-91. A more correct translation in 
C. d'Ohsson {//is/oire des Aiottgols^ I, 378). • Baihaki, p. 611. 

* Nerchakhy, pp. 39-30. It is true that the author speaks of the price of land 
in the town of Bukhara, but it b most probable that the case was the same in the 
villages. 

* Texts^ p 38 (from a diplomatic document written in Sinjar's own name). 

® Ibn al-AthIr, x, 138. 

* Siasset Nameh, texte, p, 66, trad., pp. 99-»ioo. 
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that written orders from the palace should be sent as rarely as 
possible, since ^‘all that occurs too often ceases to be heeded/* 
The oral commands of the sovereign constituted a still greater 
danger. Nizam al-Mulk ^ thought it necessary to establish 
a law I that such orders should always be transmitted to the 3 
Diwan or Treasury by one and the same person, and this person 
would not have the right to transfer his duty to another. On 
receipt of such a command the Diwan would be given the duty 
of drawing up a report on it, and only when the sovereign had 
heard the report was the order to be carried out. Needless to 
say such an arrangement, which was incompatible with the sub¬ 
stance of despotic administration, was never adopted in practice, 
and the excessive increase of the power of the wazir only led to 
conflict between him and the sovereign. 

The most complicated of the questions which had to be solved 
by the bureaucracy was how to deal with the Turkish invaders, 
who had entered the country together with the sovereign, and 
who had no desire at all to change to a settled life and submit 
to the same administration as the remaining mass of the popu¬ 
lation. The representatives of the Persian bureaucracy naturally 
wished to regard the divisions of nomads as “guards” (hasham) 
and bring them under the same regulations as were obeyed by 
the guard of bought slaves and mercenaries under former rulers. 
In this respect the opinion of Nizam al-Mulk^ on the Turkmens 
is remarkable. Their numerous divisions were a source of 
constant disorders, but it was not advisable to take severe 
measures against them on account of their relationship to the 
dynasty and their services to it. It was necessary to collect 
a division of 1,000 young Turkmens, include them in the 
“ghulams of the Court,” and train them like the latter, in order 
that they might “ associate with people, become accustomed 
to them, do service like the ghulams, and cease to feel that 
aversion (to the dynasty) with which they are naturally imbued. 
In case of need 5,coo or 10,000 men can be assembled who will 
perform service like the ghulams. Thus the existence of 
the dynasty will be of advantage to them also; the king will 
be praised, and they will be satisfied.** It was not so easy, 
of course, to transform the sons of the steppe into “ ghulams of 
the Court.** Still more difficult was it to reconcile the interests 
of the settled population with those of the invaders, who had 
no wish to abandon their nomad life. In proportion to the 
metamorphosis of the rulers from Turkish Khans into Persian 
despots, the inevitable disputes between agriculturists and nomads 
were necessarily decided | more and more in favour of the first, 


' lbid.y texte, p. 81 ; in the translation (p. 120) exactly the reverse is said. 
2 tcxlc, p. 94, trad., p. 138. 
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and the nomads had either to conform to a settled existence or 
suffer in the country they had conquered. 

Under such conditions it is easy to understand how difficult 
it was to attain the ideal to which Nizam al-Mulk had aspired, 
and what danger must have attended the slightest sign of 
weakening in the structure of the state. Nizam al-Mulk saw 
a special danger in the growing strength of the heretical Ismail- 
ites in the reign of Malik-Shah\ and another danger lay in the 
influence of the women ^ whose position amongst the nomads 
was different from that amongst the settled peoples. The 
unemployed members of the official class may also have proved 
to be an element of unrest; it was necessary therefore to see 
to it that no individual held two or more posts, as this diminished 
the number of people provided with posts ^ Still more danger¬ 
ous in the eyes of Nizam al-Mulk^ was a project brought forward 
at the end of the reign of Malik-Shah for the restriction of 
military expenditure. One of his suite succeeded in convincing 
the sovereign that, owing to the establishment of a general peace, 
there was no need to maintain 400,000 men as a standing army 
and to pay them grants, and that it was possible to reduce this 
figure to 70,000*, By such a measure the dynasty would secure 
for itself 330,000 armed enemies; in the eyes of Nizam al-Mulk 
it would have been much more expedient to increase the numbers 
of the army to 700,000 and subjugate Eastern Asia, Africa, and 
Greece. Nizam al-Mulk complains® also of Malik-Shah's 
economy in not organizing, like his predecessors’^, large ban¬ 
quets for the army; in the eyes of the nomads of all nations, 
liberality appears as the first virtue of kings and heroes. The 
wazlr recalls the banquets of Tughrul, and points out the 
enormous importance of similar banquets in the Qara-Khanid 
state, and the disappointment of the soldiers and inhabitants of 
Transoxania when Malik-Shah at the time of his campaign in 
that country did not once show them hospitality. 

3^1 In the Qara-Khanid state we find yet another factor | which 
seems not to have attained the same importance in the kingdom 
of the Saljuqids, namely the conflict between the temporal povjer 
and the priesthood. We quote below a number of facts showing 
with what bitterness the struggle was waged, but unfortunately 
our sources do not enable us to explain the cause of this conflict. 
The first Turkish Khans, as we have seen, were distinguished by 
sincere piety, though it is true that they honoured shaykhs and 

* Siassel Namth^ textc, pp. 164-5, trad., pp. 243-4. 

* / 4 ;V., texte, pp. 156 sq., trad,, pp, 231 sq. * Cf. above, p. 339. 

* Siasset Namehy texte, p. 144, trad., p. 313. 

® According to K^wandi {Nd/fat ai-Sudur^ pp. 131-2) the number of horsemen 
belonging to the Sultan's own guard in the reign of Malik-Shah was only 46,000. 

* Si(uset /s^amehi texte, p. 115, trad., pp. 168-9. 

’ On the banquets of Alp-Arslan sec lioulsma, Kecutil^ ii, 47. 
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Other ascetics more than the representatives of dogmatic religion. 
Such an influential shaykh in Persia was the famous Abu Said 
Mayhanl, to whom, if his biographer^ is to be believed, the 
Saljuqids paid their respects at the very beginning of their 
struggle with the Ghaznevids. From an account of ‘Awfi’s^, 
it may be inferred that the shaykh Abu Said did not in after 
times lead the life of an ascetic, but on the contrary lived “like 
a sultan/’ In this respect he differed from another shaykh, 
Abu’l-Hasan Kharaqani, who was not, however, deluded by his 
asceticism, and admitted that it was possible “ to do God's work " 
in rags or in rich clothing. The shaykh Abu Said was dis¬ 
tinguished by the same tolerance towards those who studied the 
practical sciences. According to Hamdallah Qazwmi’s^ account 
he had a conversation with Avicenna, after which the shaykh 
remarked “ That which I see, he knows,” and the philosopher 
said of his companion: “ That which I know, he sees.” Such 
relations between a shaykh and a philosopher who was so 
detested by the representatives of orthodoxy^ cannot but be 
looked on as remarkable. Those with whom the Qara-Khanids 
came into conflict were evidently not as peaceably inclined. 

Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim, according to Ibn al-Athlr®, was 
distinguished by a rare piet)'. His father Nasr was already 
a hermit,® and Tamghach-Khan himself never took money 
(uc, did not introduce new taxation) without asking the opinion 
of the faqlhs. | His respect for the priesthood was so great that 33 ^ 
when the preacher Abu Shuja‘, a descendant of ‘All, once said 
to him, “Thou art not worthy to be a King,” the Khan closed 
the doors of his palace and decided to resign his throne, but the 
inhabitants succeeded in persuading him that the preacher had 
been mistaken, and that his words were contradicted by the 
Khan's labours on behalf of his subjects. 

In ‘Awfl’s narratives'^ the “great” Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim 
is exhibited as the ideal of a righteous king; these tales are 
anecdotal in character, but from them we can judge how the 
nation looked upon the reign of this at all events eminent ruler. 
‘Awfl® also quotes the written resolutions of the Khan. Thus 
the Qara-Khanids were evidently more advanced than the 
Saljuqids, which is indeed quite natural, since in Eastern 
Turkestan they undoubtedly came under the influence of the 
Chinese civilization, at least through the Uighurs. In the poem 


* V. A. Zhukovsky, Tainy edimniya^ Ifc, (Mysteries of Union with God in the 
Stations of the Shaykh Abo Said: luteipretntions of the quatrains of Abu Sa‘Id), 
Tersian texts, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. aoO. 

* TejciSy p. 97 ; cf Zhukovsky, op. lit., p. 188. 

* Tejc/s, p. 153 (not in Browne’s edition); cf. Zhukovsky, op. ci/.^ p. 252. 

* Ibn al-AlhiV, ix, 310. ® IHd 211-12. 

* Compare also the anecdotes on Nasr related by Jama! Qarshi {Tc.xis, pp. 133-5). 

’ pp. 84-7. * ZV.i/j, p. 87. 
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Kudatku-bilik/* written in 1069 by a native of the town of 
Balasaghun, we already meet with some cultural terms in Turkish 
{e>g, the word bitikcki = writer, official) which were used also 
in the Mongol period, and were undoubtedly borrowed by both 
Qara-Khanids and Mongols from the Uighurs. 

Tamghach-Khan Ibrahims first care was the establishment 
of complete order and safety in his dominions; every violation 
of property was punished without mercy. Once some robbers 
wrote on the gate of the citadel of Samarqand, “We are like 
an onion, the more we are cut the bigger we grow.“ The Khan 
ordered to be written under these words, “ I stand here like 
a gardener; however much you grow I will uproot you.” On 
one occasion he said to one of his followers, “ Long ago I drew 
the sword of severity from the scabbard of vengeance, and I slew 
fine youths and beautiful striplings: now I need such men, as it 
has become known to me that the inhabitants of two towns ^ 
nourish treacherous intentions and wish to bring about open 
rebellion. Now I need men of action, and have learnt to value 
them. Therefore thou must seek for me one of the leaders of 
the gangs, who formerly maintained themselves by robbery, 
333 that I I may show him mercy and that he may collect men 
of action for me.” There was one leader of thieves and robbers 
who, in the days when the Khan ruled with severity, expressed 
repentance and, together with his four sons, began to live by 
the work of his hands. He was brought before the Khan, who 
appointed him his chief executioner*, and granted him and his 
sons robes of honour. At the king's command he collected 
a body of 300 men who had been engaged in theft and robbery; 
the king took them into his service and ordered them to be 
given robes of honour also. They were taken in turn to the 
room where the robes of honour were kept, and thence into 
another where they were all seized one after the other, and the 
chief and his sons having been arrested in like manner, they 
were all executed. Such an example of severity had never 
before been witnessed in Samarqand, and thieves and robbers 
were inspired with such terror that after this not a dirham was 
lost in the country. The details of the story lead us to suppose 
that it relates to the measures taken against that class of the 
population from which at another epoch the so-called “volun¬ 
teers " were drawn. 

The Khan protected the interests of the working population 
not only against open violation of the rights of property, but 

* In the original Kokar (?) and Batik; the first name is quite unknown, the second 
is perhaps identical with the village of Batik (see above, p. 81). 

’ The term jd*uUir is met with fairly often, and is evidently used in the same sense 
as the term sUhib-Jiaras (sec alK)ve, p. 228). 
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also against covetous merchants. On one occasion the butchers 
presented a petition to him in which they complained of the 
excessively low fixed price of meat, which yielded them but 
scanty profits, and begged for permission to raise it, offering 
in return to pay i,ooo dinars to the Treasury, The Khan agreed, 
and the butchers brought the money and raised the price; then 
the Khan forbade the inhabitants to buy meat under penalty 
of death. The butchers began to suffer enormous losses; in each 
quarter five or six men together bought one sheep and divided 
the meat between them. The upshot was that the butchers had 
once more to pay a sum of money, this time for the re-establish¬ 
ment of the former price. On this occasion the Khan said, 

It would not be right if I sold all my subjects for 1,000 dinars. ’ 

We do not know the reason why this pious Khan had already 
come into conflict with the priesthood and executed one of | the 334 
shaykhs, the imam Abu’l-Qasim Samarqandl^ Of the life of 
this imam we know nothing except the anecdote related in the 
“Kitabi Mullazadah*’ (see above, p. 58); the story is trans¬ 
mitted in the name of Abu’l-Qasim himself^. At the time of his 
hajj the imam offered up a prayer on Mount Hira, in the cave 
of the Prophet, and amongst other things prayed to God to 
give him some happiness (dawlat). A voice answered, “The 
happiness which we bestow on men is manifested in three things: 
the first prophecy, the second martyrdom, the third poverty. 

The door of prophecy is now closed ; dost thou choose therefore 
martyrdom or poverty?’* The imam chose martyrdom. “ I knew 
that in order to bear the burden of poverty it was necessary to 
possess the same character as that of Muhammad the Messenger 
of God.” ir‘Awfi ‘'^ is to be believed, the execution of the imam 
excited the ill-will of the people against the Khan ; Ibn al-Athlr’s 
account quoted above indicates rather that at the time of the 
conflict between the Khan and the priesthood the bulk of 
the nation was on the side of the sovereign. 

The raids of the Saljuqid sultans into Transoxania began al¬ 
ready in the reign of Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim. The eastern part 
of the Saljuqid empire after the death of Dawud was governed 
by his son Alp-Arsliin, who in 1064 undertook a difficult 
campaign in Khuttal and Saghaniyan. After the Ghaznevids 


' lie must not be confused with another individual who bore the same name and 
lived in the Samanid period ( Texts^ p. 50; /Aipiski^ xii, 05). There was yet a third 
Abu’l-Qasim Samarqandi, namely, the imam Nasir ad-Din. who arrived at Halkh 
from Samarqand in 536/1141 ; he is mentioned by the author of the work^l^^l 

written in Bukhara about 1640 (India Office library, no. 575 in 

the new catalogue, no. I4()6 in the old, f. 329l>-33ob; the author amongst other 
matters gives a very dctaile<i description of B.alkh). 
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lost Balkh and Tirmidh these provinces also of course had to 
submit to the Saljuqids. Their rulers stirred up a rebellion 
which was pacified with great difficulty by Alp-Arslan; at the 
storming of almost inaccessible mountain fortresses, Alp-Arslan 
was compelled to set a personal example to the soldiers ^ In the 
following year, 1065, an expedition from Khorezmia into Jand 
and Sawran was undertaken (according to Mirkhwand in the 
winter, see above, p. 298); the ruler of these towns submitted, 
and was left as governor of his province^. Still earlier Alp-Arslan | 
335 carried out an invasion of the territory of Tamghach-Khan 
Ibrahim, in consequence of which the Khan in 1061 dispatched 
an embassy to Baghdad to complain to the head of Islam of the 
actions of the Saljuqid sultan. The Caliph could only present 
the Khan with robes of honour and titles ^; we know from his 
coinage^ that besides the titles already mentioned (p. 304) the 
Khan bore the following: Glory of the Community (‘Izz 
al-Ummah), Pride of the Muslims (Ka‘b al-Muslimln), Protector 
of Justice (Mu’ayyid al-‘Adl). 

During his lifetime Ibrahim abdicated in favour of his son 
Shams al-Mulk, against whom his brother Shu‘ayth ^ immediately 
rose in revolt. A struggle ensued between the brothers at 
Samarqand, and also, according to the continuator of NarshakhI, 
in Bukhara, in the same year as their father's death (1068), which 
ended in Shams al-Mulk s favour. In his reign the war with the 
Saljuqid sultans continued. In the autumn of 1072 Alp-Arslan 
undertook a campaign in Transoxania with a numerous army 
(200,000 men), but it was cut short at the outset by the death 
of Alp-Arslan, who perished by the dagger of the governor 
of a fortress, who had been taken prisoner and condemned to 
death by the Sultan. In the winter of the same year Shams 
al-Mulk took Tirmidh, and entered ILalkh with his aimy; its 
ruler Ayaz (the son of Alp-Arslan) had previously abandoned 
the town. On the return journey a number of the inhabitants 
of Balkh made an attack on a Turkish division; for this Shams 
al-Mulk wished to burn the town, but subsequently yielded 
to the entreaties of the inhabitants and contented himself with 
contributions from the merchants. In January, 1073, Ayaz 
returned to Balkh, and on March 6 made an attack on Tirmidh, 
but without success, the greater part of his soldiers perishing 
in the waters of the river®. At the end of the same or beginning 
of the following year, Tirmidh, which was governed by the 

’ Ibn al-AthIr, x, 22. ^ /W., x, 33, Sachau, Zur CiSchithUy O'r., ii, 29. 

* Ibn al-Atl.ir, ix, aia. ^ A, Markov, Katalogy p. 265, 

^ Jogging from the coins 267-8) should be read in place of 

as in the printed edition of Nercbakhy (p. 49). Ibn al-AtbIr (ix, aia) calls this prince 
JoghUn-Ugln, which title seems to be found on one of bhu'ayth^s coins. 

^ Ibn ab/^mi^x, 49-53. 
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brother of Shams al-Mulk, surrendered to Malik-Shah, who gave 
the prince an honourable reception and dismissed him with 
presents. From Tirmidh Malik-Shah moved on Samarqand. 
Shams al-Mulk sued for peace, and had recourse to the mediation 
of Nizam al-Mulk; the Sultan | consented, and returned to 336 
Khurasan ^ Ibn al-Athir^ speaks also of a struggle between 
Shams al-Mulk and the sons of Qadir-Khan Yusuf, Tughrul- 
Qara-Khan Yusuf and Bughra-Khan Harun, which was ended 
by a treaty providing that Khojend should be the frontier 
between the territories of Shams al-Mulk and those of the Khans 
of Turkestan. This means, apparently, that Shams al-Mulk had 
to renounce Farghana and the part of Transoxania situated 
beyond the Syr-Darya, which is confirmed by the fact that 
money began to be coined at Marghinan, Akhsikath and Tunkath 
in the names of Tughrul-Qara-Khan and of his son Tughrul- 
tagin, whereas formerly the coins of Akhsikath and Tunkath 
were struck in the name of Ibrahim and his sons^. 

Shams al-Mulk, like his father, enjoyed the reputation of a just 
sovereign. He continued to lead a nomadic existence, and 
passed the winter only, together with his army, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bukhara, where he made it a strict rule that the soldiers 
kept to their tents and did not oppress the inhabitants. After 
sundown not one soldier dared remain within the town.^ In 
spite of their nomadic mode of life, the Qara-Khanids fulfilled 
that duty of sovereigns which is expressed by “ the adornment 
of towns by high and beautiful buildings, the construction of 
rabats on high roads, &c.'’ (cf. above, p. 227). There are no 
references in our sources to any buildings of Tamghach-Khan 
Ibrahim, but his namesake Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn 
in the tw^elfth century built a magnificent palace at Samarqand 
in the Gurjmln or Karjumln quarter (see p. 90), which was to 
remind posterity of the fame of the Khan, as the Pharos light¬ 
house was the monument of Alexander of Macedon, and the 
palace of Taq Kisra of Khusru Anushirwan^ Of the buildings 
of Shams al-Mulk, the most famous was the “ rabat of the king** 
(rabat-i malik) built in 471/1078-9 near the village of Kharjang 
(see above, p. 248, note 3). Another rabat was built by Shams 
al-Mulk at Aq-Kutal, on the road from Samarqand to Khojend, 
and here, accoiding to some accounts, the Khan himself was 
buried ^ To Shams al-Mulk | also was due the construction of 337 

> X, 6.^-4. * ix, 212. 

* A. Markov, KataJog, pp. 263-72. * Texts, p. 85 (^Awfi). 

* lhid.<^ p, 87, This was also the aim of Alp-Arslan in liis buildings {Recuiil de 
textet^ ii, 47. 

* TextSy\>, 132 (Jamal Qaishl^ 168 an.l 172 (Kitab-i Mulliiiadah). The raUnt-i 
roalik is mentioned also in the *Abduliah-Namah (MS. of the Asiat. Mus., 574 age, 
f. 320 a- 4 )), one stage N. of Juak. 
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the palace of Shamsabad (near Bukhara) and the new building 
of the Cathedral mosque of Bukhara (see p. 109). The conflict 
between the government and the priesthood was continued under 
Shams al-Mulk also; at the very outset of his reign, in 461/1069, 
the imam Abu Ibrahim Ismail b. Abu Nasr as-Saflfar was 
executed at Bukhara because, according to Sam'anI, he exhorted 
the Khan to carry out the ordinances of religion and restrained 
him from things forbidden 

In 1080 Shams al-Mulk was succeeded by his brother Khidr, 
of whose reign we know hardly anything; even the year of his 
death is not quoted in any source. According to an author 
of the twelfth century, Nizami ‘ArudI Samarqandl ^ the kingdom 
reached its highest prosperity in his reign; he ruled both 
Transoxania and Turkistan (?), and safeguarded himself on the 
Khurasan side by durable treaties. The ruler himself was 
distinguished by wisdom and justice, and was a patron of 
poets. The author also quotes the custom of the sovereign and 
aristocracy in Transoxania of placing dishes with silver and gold 
in the halls of audience; in the hall of Khidr-Khan there were 
four such dishes with 250 dinars in each. On one occasion all 
four dishes were won by a single poet. On ceremonial processions 
700 gold and silver maces were borne before the sovereign, 
besides other arms. 

In the reign of Ahmad ^ Khidr’s son and successor, the 
hostilities between Khan and priesthood led to the intervention 
of the Saljuqids. At the very outset of Ahmad’s reign the wazlr 
Abu Nasr b. Sulayman al-KasanI, who had been chief qadi in the 
reign of Khidr, but was not, according to Sam‘anl,^ distinguished 
by good behaviour in his office, was executed. Ibn al-Athlr *^ 
says that the young Khan oppressed the population, and the 
Shafi‘itc faqih Abu Tahir b. Ilk, in the name of the oppressed, 
invoked the assistance of Malik-Shah. Malik-Shah took Bukhara 
in 1089, and beseiged Samarqand, where he met with an obstinate 
338 resistance, although the local | inhabitants, if Ibn al-AthIr is to be 
believed, supplied the Saljuqid army with provisions during the 
siege of the citadel of Samarqand. The Khan charged each of 


^ s. v, (facs. f. 353 b, where the reading is a miitakc for Jij). 

Amongst the inflaential members of the priesthood in this reign is mentioned the 
preacher (waMj) of Balkh, Zayn a«'^alihln Abfl ‘Abdallih Mahammad b. * Abdallah 
ash-ShOmani, who was the teacher of Shams al-Mulk j ♦ facs. f. 341 a). 

* T’-Ar Chahar Afaqala of Nidhdml^i-Arudhi-Samarqandl^ translated by E. G. Browne, 
Hertford, 1899, pp. 75-7; cf. text, pp. 46 sep, and the new translation (1931), pp. 53 sq. 

* He is called Sulaymin in the printed edition of the Rahat as Stidiir of Rawandl, 
p. 130. The editor's suggestion that his real name was Sulaymin b. Ahmad has no 
foundation whatever. 

* Sam'anI, s. v. facs f. 471 a-b. 
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his amirs with the defence of one of the towers; one of them, 
a descendaiit of All {i,e. representative of the interests of the 
priesthood), had a son who had been captured at Bukhara, and 
Malik-Shah threatened to kill him; hence the father defended the 
tower entrusted to him but languidly, and allowed the Saljuqid 
army to take possession of it. Samarqand was taken, and Ahmad 
hid himself in a private house, where he was found, and with 
a cord round his neck led before the Sultan, who sent him to 
Ispahan. From Samarqand Malik-Shah pursued his march 
and reached Ozgand; at his summons the Khan of Kashghar 
appeared before him with expressions of submission, and began 
to read the khutba and coin money in the name of Malik- 
Shah ^ The Sultan returned to Khurasan, leaving a viceroy in 
Samarqand. 

Directly after the Sultan’s departure the disputes were 
renewed. The tribe of the Jikils,^ who formed the nucleus 
of the Qara-Khanid army, were displeased with the avarice of 
the Sultan, who at the time of his stay in Transoxania had not 
once entertained them^ (evidently the Jikils had entered Malik- 
Shah’s service), and their revolt caused the viceroy to retire to 
Khorezmia. The Jikill leader ‘Ayn ad-Dawla called in Ya'qub- 
tagln, the governor of the town of Atbash and a brother of the 
Khan of Kashghar, from Semiryechye. Ya‘qub began his 
administration by the execution of ‘Ayn ad-Dawla, which 
naturally roused the animosity of the Jikils against him. As 
soon as Malik-Shah entered Bukhjira Ya‘qub fled through 
Farghana to Atbash ; his army joined Malik-Shah near Tawawis, 
and the latter again occupied Samarqand, left his amir theie, 
and once more reached Ozgand. | The internecine conflict 339 
amongst the Khans of Turkestan^ did away with all danger 
from this side, and enabled Malik-Shah to return peacefully 
to Khurasan. 

The reasons which induced Malik-Shah in course of time 


' These events are related somewhat differently in Bundaii (Houtsma, Rerueil, 
ii, 55), accordiu|» to whom the march to Uzf»an(i uas undertaken about a )ear after 
the campaign at Samarqand ; Malik-Shah carrietl off the “Turkish king” as well as 
the KhSn of Samarqand to Ispahan, but sul)sequently restored them both to the throne. 

* Quite unfoundedly Schefer Siasset Namch, trad., p. 132) sees here the woid 
liJL.** province, whereas this word is not Turkish but Persian; nor is it true that 
Ibn al-Athir calls the Jikils the inhabitants of Samarqand; the words 

refer only to the word Undoubtedly and should be read, 

not and On the former quarters of the Jikils see Handbook of 

Smiirytchyt^ ii, p. 90. The Jikils evidently arrived in Transoxania together with 
the Qar&'Khinids. It Is stated in the (sJ^l of Mahmad Kashghaii (i, 330) 

that all the eastern Turks were calle<l by the Turkmens Jikils (or Chikils). 

* Siasset Hameh, texte, p. 115, trad., pp. 19S-9. 

^ On these see Handbook 0/ Semiryechye^ ii, p, 99. 
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to return the throne to Ahmad are unknown. Ke did not, 
however, rule long, and perished at the beginning of 1095 in 
a conflict with the priesthood. During his stay in Persia the 
Khan had dealings with the heretical Uaylamitcs, and after his 
return to Transoxania he was accused of heresy; the faqihs and 
qadis of Samarqand spread a fatwa among the army demanding 
his deposition and death. Ahmad enjoyed such popularity in 
the capital that it was impossible to provoke a rising there; 
the military party persuaded the governor of the town of Kasan, 
Tughrul-Yanal-Beg, to revolt against the government, and when 
Ahmad approached the town with the army, the leaders of the 
latter incited a revolt, seized the Khan and took him back to 
Samarqand. Here the deposed Khan was brought before a 
religious tribunal, and in spite of his protestations of complete 
innocence his guilt was established to the satisfaction of his 
judges: he was condemned to death, and strangled by a bow 
string ^ This event must be regarded as the greatest of the 
successes gained by the priesthood in alliance with the military 
classes over the government and the mass of citizens. Of the 
other events of Ahmad’s reign we know only of the ruin of 
Shamsabad, which had been maintained under Khidr, and that 
after his return from Persia a magnificent new palace was built 
by him at Juybar; the place referred to is probably that known 
under the name of the “jubar (channel) of Abu Ibrahim ” (sec 
p. 104). This palace remained the residence of the Khans for 
thirty years 

The traitors raised to the throne Mas‘ud-Khan, cousin of the 
murdered man. In 1097 the country submitted to Malik-Shah's 
eldest son, the sultan Barkyaruq^on whose nomination Sulayman- 
tagin, Mahmud-tagin, and Harun-tagin * ruled one after the other. | 
340 Of these the origin of the first only is known with certainty. 
He was the son of Dawud Kuch-tagin and grandson of Tamghach- 
Khan Ibrahim At the very beginning of the twellth century 
a fresh invasion of Transoxania was made by the Qara-Khanids 
of Turkestan; Qadir-Khan® Jibra’il, the grandson of Bughia- 


* Ibn al-Aihir, x, 165-6 ; Nerchakhy, pp. 236-7. 

* Nerchakhy, p. 28. * Ibn al-AthIr, x, 181. 

* Houtsma. RtcuHl, b*c.y ii, 258-9; Mahmiid-tagln is probably identical with the 
MahmDd-Kban of Ibn al-Atblr (ix, 213), who adds that this Khan was deaf. Ibn al-Atbir 
here calls MahmQd the immediate successor of Ahmad and grandson of one of the 
former rulers; he mentions Mas‘Gd elsewhere (x, 166). 

* The correct genealogy in JamSl QarshT, see UxtSy p. 132. The name of DSwud 
KOch-tagin was struck on some coins during the lifetime of his father (A. Markov, 
Kaialogf p. 266). 

* Elsewhere (ix, 213) Ibn tl-AthIr calls him TughSn-KhSn, and sa)8 that Abul- 
Ma*all Muhammad b. Zayd al-Baghdicl. a descendant of *A 11 , ruled at Samarqand 
in the name of Taghlm-Kb2n, but rebelled about three years later; the town was taken 
by Toghan«Khan, and al*Ba£hdiic}l was killed toother with many of the people. 
From this it may be inferred that the inhabitants of Turkestan occupied Transoxania 
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Khan Muhammad (see p. 295), not only occupied the country 
but in 110a advanced into the Saljuqid territories. He succeeded 
in taking Tirmidh, but on June aa he was defeated and killed 
in a battle with the Sultan Sinjar* not far from this town. 

The Sultan summoned from Merv the son of Sulayman-tagin, 
Muhammad-tagin, who had fled from Transoxania to Khurasan 
at the time of Qadir-Khan*s invasion^. Muhammad-tagin took 
the title of Arslan-Khan, and remained ruler of the province 
till 1130. 

At the beginning of his reign Arslan-Khan had to struggle 
against the insubordinate amir Saghir-beg, who, according to 
Ibn al-Alhir^ also belonged to the Qara-Khanid dynasty. 
Saghir-beg’s first revolt occurred in 1103; Sinjar came to the 
assistance of his nominee, and by his mediation established 
peace between the adversaries, returning himself to Merv in 
December of the same year. In 503/1109 Saghir-beg again 
provoked a rising, but Arslan-Khan with the help of Sinjar 
defeated the rebels near Nakhshab^. | 

For a period of twenty years after this the country enjoyed 341 
quiet. Arslan-Khan was noted for his buildings more than all 
the other Qara-Khanids; we have already mentioned some of 
them, namely, the restoration of the citadel of Bukhara (p. joo) 
and of the walls of the city (p. 103), the construction in 1119 
of a place for the festival prayers on the site of the ruined 
palace of Shamsabad, the building of a magnificent cathedral 
mosque in 1121 (p. 109), and of two palaces, the first of which 
was afterwards turned into a madrasah (p. in), and the restor¬ 
ation of the town of Paykand (p. 118). The minaret of the 
cathedral mosque near the citadel was transferred by order 
of the Khan to the shahristan and restored with greater 
magnificence. Not long before the completion of the work the 
building collapsed along with a third of the cathedral mosque; 
Arslan-Khan ordered the rebuilding of the minaret entirely at 
his own expensed The author of the “ Kitabi Mullazadah”® 


with the help of the priesthood, but that subsequently the piiesthood came into conflict 
with the new rulers of the province. 

* According to Hundaii {Recueil^ tfc.y ii, 262) he was taken prisoner while hunting. 

* Ibn al-Aildr, x, 239-41 ; Texts^ p. 84 (‘Awfi). According to the Kiiabi 
Mullaiadah {Tex/s, p. 172) Ars 1 an-Khan was even born in the Merv villnge of Masus 
or Maswas (cp. Zhukovsky, Kazvaliny Star. Aferva^ p. 43). According to ‘AwlI 
and to the author of the “ Kitabi Mullazadah” Arslan-Kh^ also bore the title 
of Trmgbach-Khan. 

® Ibn al-Atbir, x, 241, 252. The spellings and arc also found in MSS. 
of Ibn al-Atl.Ir; cf. Nerchakhy, p. 240. 

* Ibn al-Athir, x, 335. In the same )ear (503) the rumour spread that Sultan Sinjar 

had gained a victory near the Arau-Dar3’a over a nation of unbelievers yiS : Ibn 
al QalSnisI, ed. Amedroz, p. 168. ' 

^ Nerchakhy, pp. 49-50. The minatet has remained standing to the present day. 

* 7 tx/s, p. 17a. 
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refers the building of the minaret to the year 1^27. The piety 
of Arslan-Khan is evidenced not only by his buildings and his 
campaigns against infidels^ (probably against the Qipchaqs), 
but also by his relations with the ascetic Hasan b. Yusuf al- 
Bukharl as-Samani, who bore the name of Namad-push (clothed 
in felt). The shaykh lived for thirty years in his khanqah at 
Bukhara, living only on vegetables. Beside him there was only 
one shaykh in Bukhara, namely, Abu Bakr Kallabadi, who 
abstained absolutely from meat. Arslan-Khan called Namad- 
push “father**, and thanks to the support of the Khan the 
anchorite was able to preserve Bukhaia from “depraved men 
and innovators.** Every sufi who drank water by day in the 
bazaar from the cistern was expelled by him from the town, 
as the observation of the precepts of decency was in his eyes the 
first duty of a sufi. In 509/1115-6 the shaykh met his death 
from the arrow of one of the “ depraved 

In spite of all this the struggle with the priesthood did not 
cease in this reign either. The son of the imam Saffar, executed 
34a under j Shams al-Mulk (see p. 316), Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Isma‘il, 
like his father, “ avoided hypocrisy, accused the sultans, and made 
demands on kings**; for the sake of peace in the land, Sinjar 
transferred him to Merv^ At the end of his life Arslan-Khan 
was struck with paralysis, and was obliged to associate his son 
Nasr with himself as co-ruler. A conspiracy was hatched against 
the young ruler, the chiefs of which were the faqih and mudarris 
Ashraf b. Muhammad as-Samarqandl, who was a descendant of 
‘All and head of the priesthood, and the ra’Is of the town of 
Samarqand, In the night, during the absence of Arslan-Khan, 
Nasr was murdered^. His father appealed to Sinjar for help, 
and at the same time summoned his other son Ahmad The 

' According to Bundail (Houtsma, Recueily ii. 264^ Arslan-Khin (whom he 
calls Ahmad, see below) had 12,000 Turkish mamluks with whom he constantly 
undeitook campaigns against the inhdel Turks, and traversed distances in their country 
of two months’ journey. Cf. Ibn al Athir’s account (xi, 55 sq.) of the campaigns of 
Arslan-Khan, quoted by Marquart, Ostturk. DiaUklst.^ 164 sq. (where xii and the date 
A. H. 533 are given by mistake). It is said that Arslan-Khin had under his rule 
16,000 tents of Khifa Turks (Uail e)ly^i), whose doty it was to guard the passes 
between bis kingdom and China (^^^^ 1 ). Marquart concludes from this that it was 
these mercenaries of his, and not the Qari-Khifiy who came from China with the 
GOrkhln (see below), who must have built the town of Imil (near the present 
Chuguchak). This view is no doubt erroneous. It is quite inconceivable that tiie 
aothoritv of the Khan of Samarqand should at any time have extended so far to 
the norlb. 

* Texts, pp. 170, 171. 

’ Sam^^I, r, v. ^Uull , facs. 353 b. 

* In one passage (Ibn al-AthIr, xi, 54) it is stated that Nafir himself took part 

the conspiracy and was killed by order of his father. 

* The prince is not named in Ibn al-Athlr, but it is probable that to him belong 
the coins with 4jj|^ name of Qadir-KhSo Aliroad (A Markov, Katalog, pp. 375-6); 
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faqlh and ra’Is went to meet him, when the young Khan promptly 
ordered them to be seized, and had the faqih executed forthwith. 
According to one of Ibn al-AthIr*s accounts^ peace was thereby 
restored, so that Sinjar's help was not required, and Arslan-Khan 
regretted that he had applied to the Sultan. Elsewhere the same 
historian * says that Sinjar defeated the Qarluqs, who had also 
risen against the Khan. However this may be, a conflict broke 
out between the Sultan, whose army had already entered Trans- 
oxania,and the ruler of the country; when hunting, Sinjar seized 
twelve men, who confessed on examination that they had been 
suborned by the Khan to kill the Sultan. After this Sinjar 
besieged Samarqand. The priesthood, probably at the request 
of the Khan, appealed to the Sultan in a letter interceding for 
their sovereign. The answer, written in the name of Sinjar “ to 
the Imams, Qadls, and Notables” of Samarqand, has come down 
to us. The Sultan expresses his amazement that the priesthood 
should render obedience to a person deposed by God Himself, 
a person from whom all weapons of power have been removed, 
who has been deprived of the support of the Almighty, and j 
dethroned by the ruler of the world, the shadow of the Almighty, 343 
the viceroy of the Caliph.” Further on the Sultan recalls that 
he himself raised the Khan from obscurity, called him to the 
throne, transferred his rivals to Khurasan, and for seventeen years 
supported him with his army, and that during this time the 
Khan ruled badly, offended the descendants of the prophet, 
destroyed ancient families, executed people on bare suspicion 
and confiscated their goods. The suggestion is made that the 
letter of the priesthood was dispatched under pressure of 
the temporal power. Finally, the Sultan announces that 70,000 
armed soldiers “ to whom even the mountain Qaf would not 
be an obstacle,*’ have already been three days before the town, 
ready to attack, and that he is holding back only from a desire 
to save the town, the inhabitants of which arc renowned for their 
piety, from inevitable plunder, and by the intercession of his 
wife^ (the daughter of Arslan-Khan). 

Samarqand was taken in the early spring of 1130.^ The 
sick Khan was carried before the Sultan in a litter,^ and sent 
to his daughter; shortly afterwards ® he died at Balkh and was 
buiied at Merv, in the madrasah built by himself.*^ His successor 


this is confirtncii by the fact that Rawandi {Kouvgaux ntHanj^es orientaux^ Paris, 1886, 
p. 5a, edition of MuU. Iqbal, p. 169; and Uundail (Houtsma, Recutily OV., ii, 264) 
call the king of Samarqand Ahmad, and confuse him with Arslan-Kh^. 

* Ibn aUAthlr. x, 465-6. * Ibid.y xi, 54-5. 

* TtxtSy pp, 25-6 (insha), ^ RabP I, 524 (Ibn al-AthIr). 

® Houtwma, Rtcueily tife.y ii, 261. 

* According to the Kitabi MullSzadah p. 173) in 524 or 525, according to 

Jamil QarshI ( 7 >jr/j, p. 132) in Rajah 526 (May-June, 1132). 

’ Prof. V. A. Zhukovsky {Rawalwy Star, Mirvac pp. 37-8) mistakenly refers this 

V 
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was at first declared to be his brother Abu*l-Muzaflfar 'Tatnghach- 
Bughra-Khan Ibrahim, who had been brought up at Sinjar's 
court'; then subsequently another member of the dynasty, 
Qilich Tamghach-Khan Abu*l-Ma‘all Hasan b. ‘All b. ‘Abd-al- 
Mu’min, better known under the name of Hasan-tagin,* and 
finally Rukn ad-Din (or Jalal ad-Dln^) Mahmud, the son of 
Arslan-Khan. Mahmud, who was a nephew of Sinjar, proved 
himself a faithful subject of his uncle, who was able also to call 
344 the Khan of Kashghar his nominee.'* | Thus once again, as under 
Malik-Shah, all Muslim Asia came under the sway of a single 
ruler. But at this time a nation was already approaching the 
eastern frontiers of the Muslim world who were to force the 
Muslims of Transoxania to submit for the first time to the rule of 
the infidels. 

statement to Alp-Arslin the SaljQqid. We know nothing of the fate of Ahmad, except 
Ibn al-Athir's statement (x, 480) that in the summer of 1152 Sinjar, at that time 
engaged in the West, had to return to Khurasan, ** as information reached him of the 
revolt of Ahmad'Khan the ruler of Transoxania.** It if possible that after the capture 
of Samarqaod by Sinjar, Ahmad was left ruler of some part of Transoxania. 

^ Taar/r, p. 24 (in a diplomatic document); the historians are completely silent on 
this Kh^. 

* Ibn al-AthIr, xi, 55. * Texts, pp. 27, 33 (Iniha). * Ibid., p 37. 



CHAPTER III 


THE OARA-KHITAYS AND THE KHWARAZM- 

SHAHS 

I HAVE spoken elsewhere ^ in detail of the rise of the Qara- 345 
Khitays. After the defeat inflicted on them by the Khan of 
Kashghar, Ahmad b. Hasan ^ the Saljuqid Government in 
a letter to the wazir at Baghdad expressed the belief that all 
danger from the side of the infidels was at an end The Qara- 
Khitays, however, were able to create an extensive kingdom, to 
subjugate Semiryechye and Eastern Turkestan, and in Ramadan 
531 (May-June, 1137) to defeat the army of Mahmud-Khan 
near Khojend, The defeat caused great terror amongst the 
inhabitantsof Transoxania^, but the Qara-Khitays were probably 
occupied elsewhere and did not at this time avail themselves 
of the fruits of their victory. 

Sinjar’s attention was absorbed at this period by the struggle 
with his rebellious vassal, the Khwarazm-shah Atsiz^ Anush- 
tagln Gharja^ the grandfather of Atsiz, was the slave of the 
Saljuqid amir Bilga-tagin ((^r Bilga-beg), and derived his surname 
from the fact that [ he had been purchased by Bilga-tagm 346 
from one of the inhabitants of Gharjistan ^ From Bilga-tagin 
he was taken to the court of Malik-Shah, where he occupied 
the highest offices, and was appointed superintendent of the 
royal washing utensils. The revenues of Khorezmia sei-ved to 
cover the expenses of this part of the court organization®, 
consequently Anush-tagin bore also the title of governor of 

' Handbook of Semiryechye^ ii, p. loa sq, 

* On his origin see Texts, p. 133 (Jamal Qarshl), His father, Tamghach-Kban 
IJasan, rulcti for some time in Taraz, as is evident from his coins (A. Markov, Katalog, 
p. 372). It was this same Khim for whom the Qudatku Bilik was composed; cf. 

JUilL Sch. cf Oriental Studies, iii, 152. 

® Texts, p. 38. * Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 56. 

• On the sources for the history of the dynasty of the Khwiiazm-shahs, see p. 31. 
Mirkhw^d based his work exclusively on Juwayni; on the relation of Mirkhwimd 
to his source, sec above p. 58. Mlrkhwand and Ibn al-Atliir were used by 
Prof. N. T. Veselovsky in his study Ocherk istoriko-geograficheskikk svyedyenii 0 
Khivinskom Kkanstvye, St. P., 1877. In iny own further exposition I shhll give 
my sources mainly in those cases when the information quoted by me is not found 
in Prof. Veselovsky’s book. 

• More correctly Gharcha (modern Ghalcha) : cf. my Istcriko-geografickeskii obvtr 
I rami, p. 27, and Zapiski, xix, 134. 

* Ibn tl-Athir, x, 182. * Juwayni, ed. Mirza Muh., ii. 2. 
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• 1 .t^hnncrh iuddufT from thc accounts of both the 
o^SS'^ou/ces ^iie not as yet actually rule this province. 
His son Qutb ad-Din MuJfiamniad was brought up at Merv. 

In 1097 the Khwarazm-shah Ikinchl b. Quchqar^ was killed 
by rebellious amirs. After the pacification of the rising the 
Sultan Barkyaruq appointed as governor of Khurasan the amir 
Dad-HabashI b. Altantaq^ who confided the administration of 
Khorezmia to Qutb ad-Din Muhammad, the son of Anush-tagln. 
Sinjar confirmed Muhammad in his post, and helped him to put 
down the revolt of Tughrul-tagin, the son of Ikinchl, who had 
invited the Turks into the country. According to Ibn al-Athlr^ 
Muhammad ruled justly, and was a patron of learning; according 
to Juwaynl he remained Sinjar*s faithful vassal, and during the 
whole of his reign he himself travelled every second year to the 
court of the Sultan, and sent his son Atsiz in the intervening years. 

Atsiz, who succeeded his father in 1127 or 1128, was thc real 
founder of the power of the dynasty of Khwarazm-shahs. With 
rare perseverance and skill he and his successors stopped at no 
measures to attain their aim, the foundation of a strong and 
independent kingdom. In the early years of his reign Atsiz 
remained a loyal subject of Sinjar, and took part in his cam¬ 
paigns, including the invasion of Transoxania*, though at the 
347 same time | he saw to the strengthening of his own rule by the 
subjugation of the neighbouring nomads. In pursuit of this aim 
he occupied places which were of the greatest importance in the 
life of the nomads, namely, Jand, the lower reaches of the 
Syr-Darya, and the peninsula of Manqishlagh^ From Jand he 
undertook a campaign “ into the depths of Turkistan,’' and won 
a victory over the “ king and chief who enjoyed the greatest 
renown among the infidels V* Soon after this he revolted 
against Sinjar; according to Juwaynl Atsiz, while taking part in 


* Jawapfs words (iM,) are 

* The first writer who calls him the actual ruler of Khorezmia is, so far as I know, 
Hamdallah Qazwini (ed. Browne, p. 486 sq., traus., in sq.), but cf. the translator's 
note on the date A. H. 491. 

^ He is mentioned not only in Ibn al>Atblr, but also in Juwaynl (ed. Mlrz^ Muh., 
ii, 3, where the reading is although omitted by all subsequent compilers, 

beginning with Rashid ad>D!n (MS, As, Mas. ab 566, f. 517 a''. Cf. Marquart*s view 
{OstUrk. DiaUktst,. pp. 48 sq., 3 oi sq.), who identifies this ikinebi with a person 
mentioned by *Awli (my Texts, p. 99). 

* In Jnwaynl D§d>b^ b. Habasbl AltQutSq ; the printed edition (ii, 3) has Dild-beg 
Habasbl b. Altuntaq. 

* Ibn al-AiliIr, x, 183. 

* Juwaynl, ed. Mirzi Mulu, ii, 4; Mirkhond, Khateim^ p. 2. 

^ YSqQt also speaks of the conquest of Monqishla^h by Atsix (iv, 670). According 
to Ibn aJ>AtMr(x, 183) Atsiz conquered ManqisliUgh during his father's lifetime. 

* Texts^ p. 37. Document written in July 1133 p. 35). 

* Juwaynl, 4 ?^'. cit,; Miikbond, Khatretm. p. 3. 
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Sinjar’s expedition to Ghazna, noticed that under the influence of 
envious detractors the Sultan cooled towards him. In the autumn 
of 1138 Sinjar undertook a campaign in Khorezmia. In the official 
document' which has come down to us it is said that Sinjar 
turned on Atsiz with accusations that the latter, without the 
permission of his suzerain, had “spilt the blood of Muslims” in 
Jand and Manqishlagh, the inhabitants of which were faithful 
guardians of the provinces of Islam, and constantly at war with 
the infidels; in answer to these accusations Atsiz brought about 
a rising, imprisoned the Sultan’s officials, confiscated their pro¬ 
perty, and closed all the roads from Khur^an. The Sultan was 
then at Balkh, and from here (according to Juwayni in Muharram, 
i.e. in September) set out on the campaign with a numerous 
army. The fortified camp of Atsiz was near Hazarasp, a strong 
fortress, and the country surrounding the camp for an extent of 
some farsakhs was flooded—a measure to which the K^lwarazm- 
shahs had recourse also in subsequent invasions (see p. 154). 

As the strip near the banks was inundated the Saljuqid army had 
to advance through the sand steppes, and consequently moved 
very slowly. In the official document this slowness is explained 
by the Sultan’s desire to give Atsiz time to come to his senses. 

The battle took place only on Nov. 15. Atsiz led his army out 
of their trenches, and the Khorezmian army, formed partly of 
infidel Turks, was completely defeated, losing 10,000 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. | Among the prisoners was the 348 
son of the Khwarazm-shah-^, who w^as immediately executed 
and his head dispatched to Transoxania. Sinjar remained 
a week on the battlefield, where he was joined by the remainder 
of the defeated army, all of whom received pardon. Atsiz fled, 
and the country was occupied by Sinjar apparently without 
further opposition. The Sultan set up his own nephew Sulayman 
b. Muhammad^ as ruler of the province, and leaving with him 
a wazlr, an atabeg, and a hajib returned to Merv in Feb., 1139. 
Sulayman did not remain ruler long. Atsiz returned to Kho¬ 
rezmia ; the inhabitants, who were discontented with the 
behaviour of Sinjar’s army, rallied to him, and Sulayman was 
forced to fly to his uncle In 534/1139-40 Atsiz made an 
attack on Bukhara, imprisoned and put to death the governor 
of the town, Zangl b. ‘All, and destroyed the citadel In spite 
of this he found it necessary to submit to his suzerain. The 
text of the oath taken by Atsiz at the end of May 1141 has 
come dowm to us, and consists of the customary expressions®. 

^ TVjt/j, pp. 44 7. ^ 

• His name in Juwayni (in both MSS.) ijL)l: ed. Mirza Muh., ii, 5, aJl 5 \: in 
Mlrkhw&nd {Kharezm, p. 4) iUqntlugh. ^ 

® Thus according to juwayni. * Iln al-Athir, xi, 44. ® Ncrchakhy, p, 23. 

• TiJcfSy p. 40. Cf. the Sultan Mas'fld’s oath to the Caliph in Baihaki, 

pp. 384-9* 
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This text is included in a document in which Atsiz expresses 
his joy that the Sultan, having manifested before all the world 
his justice in regard to the Khwarazm-shah, now shows the world 

the light of his mercy The oath of fealty was, however, 
broken by the Khwarazm-shah in the course of a few months. 

In Transoxania the customary conflict between the throne 
and the military class broke out in 1141^ Mahmud-Khan 
invoked Sinjar’s help against the Qarluqs, and in July a Saljuqid 
army entered the country. The Qarluqs appealed for help to 
the gurkhan of the Qara-Khitays, and the gurkhan, who at 
Balasaghun had appeared as the protector of the Khan against 
the nomad divisions ^ now took the part of the Qarluqs and 
349 interceded for | them with Sinjar. The insulting reply of the 
Saljuq Sultan called forth a fresh invasion of I'ransoxania by 
the Qara-Khitays, and in a sanguinary battle in the Qa^wan 
steppe on Sept. 9th the Saljuq army was completely defeated. 
Sinjar’s troops were forced back to the Dargham * by the Qara- 
Khitays ; the waters of this stream carried away 10,000 killed 
and wounded, and in all 30,000 Muslims fell in the battle®. 
Sinjar fled to Tirmidh; Mahmud-Khan together with him 
abandoned his territories ; and the whole country submitted to 
the Qara-Khitays, who in the same year 536/1141-2 occupied 
Bukhara. In Bukhara at this time a dynasty of hereditary 
ra’ises of the town had already arisen, which from the name of 
its founder was entitled “ the house of Burhan/’ According to 
the author of the “ Kitab-i Mullazadah ® these ra'ises, who bore 
the title of Sadrs (supports) of the world, were descended from the 
“people of the turban,'* i.e, from the priesthood, but within 
their gates the “ possessors of crowns" sought refuge, I'be 
founder of the dynasty, “the great Sadr," Burhan al-Milla wa’d- 
Din (“Proof of the Community and the Faith") Abd-al-‘Aziz 
b. ‘Omar Maza, “the second Nu‘man (Abu Hanifa), sea of ideas," 
was considered a descendant of the Caliph ‘Omar; he is men¬ 
tioned by the historian Abu'l-Hasan BayhaqI, in his account 
of his own father, who had died in August, 1123 ^ At the 
time of the invasion of the Qara-Khitays, the Sadr of Bukhara 
was the son of‘Abd-al-'Aziz, FIusam-ad-Dln ‘Omar, Bukhara 

* p. 39. * Most detailed account in Ibn al-Atbir, xi, 56-7. 

* Handbook of Stmiryechye^ ii, 103. 

^ This is probably not the channel of the Mtne name situated to the south of 
Samarqand (cf. pp, 85 and 95). 

* NouveauX melanges orienteauxj pp. 30, 35-6; Haliai as^SudAr, ed. Mu^i. Iqbil, 
1^2 [Cf. on this battle Sir E. D. Ross in Travel and Travellers of ike Middle 
Ages (London, 1936), p. 174. See further Friedrich Zarncke, Der Tf'iester Johannes^ 
pp. 34-34 (- Abh. d, phiL-hist. Classe d, kbn, sdehs. CeselL d, IViss.t vii Band, Leipzig, 
X879, pp. 850-60). G.] 

* TextSf p. 169. 

^ MS, Brir. Mus. Pub. 358?, f. 6ob-6ia. The grandfather of this *Ab<l-aI-*A7fz 
is here called ^bd-al-'Azlz al-Miza; in the Kitib-i MulUz&dah he U called *Abdallih. 
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evidently showed opposition to the infidels, as the §adr was 
killed ^ The Qara-Khitays appointed a certain Alptagln as 
ruler of Bukhara 

Sinjar’s defeat was so opportune for Atsiz that the rumour 
inevitably spread that the Khwarazm-shah himself had called 
in the Qara-Khitays ^ According to Juwayn^^ however, the 
territories of Atsiz himself | were likewise plundered by a division 1550 
of Qara-Khitays, and a large number of the inhabitants were 
killed; Atsiz was compelled to make peace, and bound himself 
to pay the Qara-Khitays 30,000 gold dinars annually, exclusive 
of tribute in kind. The invasion of Khorezmia by the Qara- 
Khitays could hardly have occurred immediately after the battle 
of Qatwan, because as early as October of the same year we find 
Atsiz with an army in Khurasan, where he hastened to profit by 
the defeat of Sinjar. Merv was plundered on the I9lh of 
November of the same year. Atsiz reached Nishapur only in 
May, 1142, and it is possible that this delay is to be explained 
by the Qara-Khitay invasion. In his proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Nishapur, Atsiz said that the misfortunes of 
Sinjar were a punishment for the ingratitude with which he had 
repaid the loyal service of the Khwarazm-shah. “We do not 
know whether repentence will avail him, as now he will find 
nowhere such a support and such a friend of his power as we 
were^ ' On the command of Atsiz the khutba was read in his 
name at Nishapur on the a9th May, but by the summer of the 
same year Sinjar’s rule was re-established in Khurasan 

In 33S/1143 4^ Sinjar made an expedition into Khorezmia 
and compelled Atsiz to submit, and to return the treasure 
plundered by him at Mei*v In connexion with this campaign, 
in all probability, the Ghuzz made a successful descent on 
Bukhara (March, 1144), in which the citadel was destroyed ^ 
Learning that Atsiz still nourished treasonable intentions, Sinjar 
dispatched the poet Adlb Sabir to him as envoy. The latter 
learned that Atsiz had sent two Ismailites bought by him to 


' Houtbmo, Kecmil^ ifc., ii, 278. According to Fasih {Tejcis, p. 160) the Sadr 
fell in the fight and was buried at Kallabad in the neighbourhood of Bukh&r&. 

* Ncrchakhy, p. 23. C hahdr Maqdla, trans. by E. G. Browne, pp. 38, 39: printed 
cd., p. 24» new trans., p. 24, Mhere the name is spelled Atmatigin. 

* This explains !bn al-Alhu’s account (xi, 53), quoted by Prof. Veselovsky (p. 60). 

♦ Juwayni, ed. Mirza Muh., ii, 88; Mirkhond, VU de Djtnghi% Khan^ ed. Janbert, 
Paris, 1841, pp. 91-2; C^ppert, Der Presbyter Johannes, S. 146. The name of the 
Qara-Khitay chief is given in MTrkhwand as in the Khanykov MS. of Juwayni 

as Jj^l* in the printed edition (mutilated in the Dolgoruki MS.). 

® Texts, pp. 43-4. * al-Athir, xi, 58. 

^ It is remarkable that in this ye.ir a dinar of Atsiz was coined with the name of 
the Sultan of ‘Iraq Ma&*ad (n 32 ->‘ 5 »); '-f A. Markov, Katalo^, p. 297. 

• Ibn al-Atbir, xi, 63; Houtsma, Pecneil, ii, 281. 

• Ncrchakhy, p. 23. 
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Merv to kill the Sultan. Thanks to Adib the Sultan was warned 
in time, but in return for this his envoy was thrown into the 
351 Amu-Darya' by order of Atsiz. In ] November, 1147* Sinjar 
for the third time marched into Khorezmia, besieged Hazarasp, 
took it after two months, and approached the capital of Atsiz. 
On the appeal of the Khwarazm-shah, the anchorite Ahu-push, 
who lived only on the flesh of does and dressed in their skins ^ 
(which earned him his name), undertook to mediate between the 
warring parties. Sinjar agreed to pardon the rebels, but required 
that Atsiz should appear before him in person on the banks of 
the Amu-Darya with expressions of submission. This interview 
took place at the beginning of June, 1148^ Atsiz, however, 
contrary to custom, did not kiss the ground before the sovereign, 
nor even dismounted from his horse, but only bowed his head 
and immediately rode back, before the Sultan had even turned 
his horse*s bridle. Sinjar did not think it necessary to renew 
the war on account of such disrespect on the part of his vassal, 
and returned to Merv. 

After the failure of his efforts to found an independent state 
and seize Khurasan, Atsiz again turned his eyes to the banks of 
the Syr-Darya. One of the results of the Khwarazm-shah^s 
ill-success in his struggle with Sinjar was the loss of Jand, of 
which Kamal ad-Din, the son of Arslan-Khan Mahmud, and 
probably a descendant of the Qara-Khanid dynasty, had made 
himself ruler. According to Juwaynr\ Atsiz now concluded an 
alliance with Kamal ad-Din; it was decided in the spring of 
115a to make a combined campaign against the territories of the 
infidel Qipchaqs, whose centre was the town of Sighnaq or 
Siqnaq {c/. p. 179). When Atsiz arrived at Jand with his army, 
its size so terrified Kamal ad-Din that he abandoned his territory. 
Atsiz sent distinguished envoys to him and by promises persuaded 
him to return, but not long after his arrival Kamal ad-Din was 
arrested and spent the remainder of his life in prison. In an 
official document ® which has come down to us there is no mention 
of an expedition to Sighnaq; Atsiz says only that at a time 
when his army had been diverted to another quarter on Jiccount 
35^ of certain difficulties j Jand was seized by rebels. At the 
beginning of Rabi* I (540?^) he was at last able to leave Kho- 

^ Thus in Towaynl, ii, 8, and Mirkhond {^Khartzm^ pp. 5-6): inaccurately given 
by Prof. Veselovsky (p. 61). 

* The month is mentioned in Juwaynl (JuroadS, ii), 

* Juwayni, ii, 10 : ^ ^ 

* According to JuwaynT {ibid,) on Monday, lath Muhairam, 543, but this day 
(3 June, 1148) was a Wedne^ay. 

® lbid,\ cf. also Mirkhond, Kharesm, pp. 8-9. • Texts^ pp. 41-a. 

^ It is very likelv that in the text of the manuscript the first figure of the date is 
omitted. From what is said further on it is evident that in this year 9th Rabi‘ I 
was a Friday; and from this it rosy be concluded that the year in question was 
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rezmia with his army. The steppe lying between Khorezmia 
and Jand was traversed in a single week; on the Hth the army 
reached the bank of the Syr-Darya at Sagh-dara at a distance 
of twenty farsakhs from Jand. These twenty farsakhs were 
traversed in one night; on Friday the 9th, in the morning, the 
army made ready for battle and approached the gates of the 
town. Here the news was received that the leader of the rebels, 
who bore the title of Khan, had fled ; a detachment was sent in 
pursuit, and the remaining leaders tendered submission and were 
pardoned. Thus the authority of the Khwarazm-shah was 
restored in Jand without the shedding of blood. According to 
Juwayni, AbuM-Fath II-Arslan, the eldest son of Atsiz, was 
appointed ruler of Jand. We shall see that in later times 
also Jand was governed by the eldest son of the Khwarazm- 
shah, from which it is clear what importance was attached by 
Atsiz and his successors to the possession of this town. 

In the spring of the following year, II53^ fresh events 
occurred in Khurasan which favoured the plans of Atsiz. 
Sinjar*s attempt to subdue the Ghuzz nomads to the rule of 
Persian officials and tax collectors had ruinous consequences for 
the Sultan himself; the leaders of the Ghuzz destroyed his 
army, took the Sultan prisoner, and from that time for the 
space of nearly three years | carried him with them, surrounding 353 
him with outward pomp The Ghuzz subjected some towns 
of Khurasan, Merv^ and Nishapur among them, to terrible 
plundering. This time Atsiz did not take advantage of the 
Sultan s misfortune in order to proclaim his own independence. 


542/1147: but then the expccliiion of Atsiz to Jand would have taken place before 
hjinjar’s third campaign. It is more probable that in agreement with Jnwayni’s 
account it should be 547/1152. According to Wiistcnfeld’s tables the 9th Rabi* I, 547 
(June 14, 1152) was a Saturday; but a difference of one day between the tables and 
historical sources is often met with. It is remarkable that, contrary to custom, 
the expedition from Khorezmia to Jand was undertaken during the hot season. 

' Kiwand.i (ed. Muh. Iqbiil, p. 177! refers the revolt of the (ihuzz to the end of 
548, but accoiding to a contemporary of the event, Vusuf b. ‘Abdallah Andkhudf, 
quoted by the author of the “ Ta’iikh al-Khayrat'' (MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4898, f, 162 a) 
and to Ibn al-Athir (xi, iidl, it occurred at the very beginning of this year. In 
another account, which, judging from documents quoted further on, must be taken 
with the fullest reliance, Ibn al-Athir (xi, 118-19) says that Sinjar was twice defeatetl 
by the Ghuzz, after which in Safar (May) he fled to Merv. All the commanders and 
the Sultan himself soon abandoned the capital, after which in the month of Jumada I 
(August or end of July) Merv was plundered by the Ghuzz. Immediately afterwards 
they look the Sultan jirisoner, and in Raj.ab (October or end of September) plundered 
the town for the second time. Kor the chronology cf. also /Mpiski^ xx, oao sq. 

* According to the unknown continuator of the “ Mujmil at-Tawarikh (see p. 27) 

the Ghuzz left Sinjar with the outward signs of sovereignty, but appointed his servants 
from amongst themselves only; f. 348: ^ 1) 

^ etl 5 l CAjJaU. According to Juwayni (ii, 12) 

and Mirkhwand {Khanzm^ pp. 9,10) the Ghuzz allowed Sinjar this ceremony only by 
day, and at ni^ht locked him up in an iron cage. 

* Compare V. Zhukovsky, Kazvaliny Stamve Mcroa^ p. 29. 
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but appeared in the role of protector of the lawful ruler. ^ First 
of all he summoned the Governor of the fortress of Amuy 
(Amul) to surrender this important point'; it is evident that 
Atsiz realized the importance of this spot as he had previously 
recognized the importance of Jand and Manqishlagh. His 
attempt to seize Amul did not succeed, and the Khwarazm-shah 
returned to his kingdom and renewed his campaigns against the 
** infidels,” i.e. against the Qipchaqs. We know from Abu’l- 
Hasan Bayhaqi^ that Yanal-tagin, the brother of Atsiz, devas¬ 
tated the district of Bayhaq from the end of December, ii 53 » 
the beginning of the autumn of 1154. 

That part of Sinjar s army which had not elected to join the 
Ghuzz chose the former ruler of Transoxania, Mahmud-Khan, as 
their leader. Mahmud entered into negotiations with Atsiz, who 
set out with his army for Khurasan, taking Il-Arslan with him, 
and leaving another son Khitay-Khan in Khorezmia. Accord- 
ing to Juwaynl, Atsiz learnt while still in the town of Shah- 
ristan, where, according to official documents^, he arrived at the 
end of the month of Safar, i,e. in April, 1156, that Sinjar with 
the help of one of his commanders had succeeded in escaping 
from captivity, and had reached Tirmidh in safety. Ibn-al- 
Athir^ mistakenly refers this event to Ramadan 55i/Oct.-Nov., 
1156. After this the Khwarazm-shah remained at Nasa where 
Mahmud's envoy, ‘Izz ad-Din Tughra'i, came to him. 

The Khan and the Amirs now repented of having invited 
such a dangerous ally, but against their expectations Atsiz did 
354 not make I any exorbitant demands. From Nasa he sent a 
letter to Sinjar in which he congratulated the Sultan on his 
successful escape from captivity, and expressed his complete 
readiness to submit himself to the commands of the sovereign, 
i.e. either to go to Tirmidh to join the Sultans army, or to 
return to Khorezmia, or to remain in Khurasan. The letters of 
Atsiz to his allies, i.e, to Mahmud-Khan, to the ruler of Sijistan 
and to the ruler of the mountain province of Ghur, were couched 
in the same complaisant tone. The envoy of the ruler of 
Sijistan met Atsiz while he was still at Shahristan. At Kha- 
bushan, another town in Khurasan, a friendly interview took 
place between Atsiz and Mahmud. At the end of Rabf I (May) 
an officer (Withaq-bashl, cf. p. ^27) of Sinjar’s guard, Najm al- 
Mulk Lawhl, arrived there with a letter from his sovereign.® 
After Mahmud's arrival and in expectation of the arrival of 
the rulers of Sijistan and Ghur, Atsiz ordered a letter to be 
written to Tup-beg, the leader of the Ghuzz. This letter^ is 

* JuwapI, il, u; Mirkhond, Kharttm^ p. 10. 

* MS. bnU Mtt». Or. 3589, f. 15H b. 

» Texts , pp. 27^. « Ibn al-AthTr. xl, 138. 

^ Texts, p. • Ibid,, pp. 27-8. ^ Ibid., pp. 38-9. 
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one of the best models of the style of Eastern diplomatists. 

Not a word is said of Sinjar's imprisonment; on the contrary it 
is stated that when the divisions of the Ghuzz arrived in Khurasan 
and the government servants left Merv, then the Sultan also 
could have gone, as “ all the lands up to the furthest borders of 
Rum have belonged and still belong to him/* but “ the sovereign of 
the world ” considered the Ghuzz divisions as his property, and 
in his royal dignity and in his mercy to his subjects committed 
himself to them and “voluntarily” entered their midst. The 
Ghuzz failed to appreciate this graciousness, and did not fulfil 
the demands of “ respect to the sacred court; ” therefore the 
sovereign had been constrained to part from them and “ leave 
them to themselves/* The question arises what do they now 
intend to do. To march daily from one town to another is no 
longer possible for them, as it was given them to take possession 
of the towns of Khurasan only “in consideration of the arrival 
amongst them of the sovereign,” to unite all their forces in the 
province of Balkh (where land had been allotted to them before 
the revolt) would also be imprudent and unseemly on their part, 
as now, when the sovereign has returned to rule himself, no one 
has the right to establish himself in his dominions ] without his 355 
permission. It only remains to them to express submission to 
the Saljuqid government and to make apologies ; then Mahmud- 
Khan and the rulers of Khorezmia, Sijistan, and Ghur will use 
their good offices on their behalf with the sovereign in order that 
he may assign them a “ yurt ** and the means of existence. 

Whatever may have been the real intentions of the Khwarazm- 
shah, they could not be realized ; while still in Khabushan he 
died of paralysis on July 30th, 1156, at the age of fifty-nine 
years ^ Atsiz died as the vassal of the Saljuqid Sultan ; none 
the less he must in justice be considered as the founder of the 
power of the Khorezmian dynasty. By adding Jand and Man- 
qishlagh to his possessions he brought the neighbouring nomads 
under subjection to Khorezmia, and by increasing his military 
forces by Turkish mercenary divisions he laid the foundation of 
a strong and actually independent kingdom. The successors 
of Atsiz worked on the same lines, and with the same persever¬ 
ance. With the same skill and the same just understanding of 
the interests of their dynasty they struggled persistently towards 
their goal; temporarily postponing the solution of any problem 
under the influence of insuperable obstacles, they always returned 
to it at the first opportunity. 


' The same date, oth Jornada II, 551, given hy Jiiwayni 13) and Ibnal-AtMr: 
cf. also Mirkhond, Kha^txm, p. 11. 
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II-Arslan, the successor of Atsiz, had to return to Khorezmia 
in order to secure his throne. According to Ibn aI-Athlr\ 
Il-Arslan ** killed some of his uncles and blinded his brother, 
who died three days later; or, according to another account, 
committed suicide.” Juwaynl^ says that this prince, Sulayman- 
shah, suffered imprisonment, but his tutor (atabeg) Oghul-beg 
was executed The solemn enthronement of Il-Arslan took 
place on August 22, He inaugurated his reign by increasing 
the pay and territorial grants of the army. In Ramadan 
(October-November) of the same year Sinjar, who had returned 
356 to Merv, sent an investiture to Il-Arslan. | In the spring of 1157 ^ 
Sinjar died, in the seventy-first year of his age, and with him 
virtually ceased the supreme power of the Saljuqifl sultans in the 
eastern part of Persia. Sinjar’s successor in Khurasan was 
Mahmud-Khan; Il-Arslan welcomed him and informed him 
that in Khorezmia too three days* mourning had been held on 
the death of Sinjar^. In these letters, however, the Khwarazm- 
shah only calls himself “sincere friend” (mukhlis), as in his 
letters to the minor rulers of Khurasan ^ whereas Atsiz in his 
letters to Sinjar called himself “ slave ” (bandah). The head of 
the Saljuqid dynasty after the death of Sinjar was Ghiyath ad-Din 
Muhammad b, Mahmud, the ruler of ‘Iraq 159), and a 

great grandson of Malik-Shah. He also sent an embassy to Il- 
Arslan and made known to him his intention of going eastwards 
with his army. The realization of this intention was hindered by 
many factors, in the first place by the enmity between the Sultan 
and the Caliph, whose temporal power had been restored after 
the death of the Saljuqid Sultan Mas‘ud (1152). On his side 
Il-Arslan entirely approved the intention of the Sultan, and 
even came forward as mediator between him and the Baghdad 
government. In the Khwarazm-shah’s letter to the wazir of 
the Caliph Muqtafi ® (1136-11.60) it is stated that only Sultan 
Muhammad could rid Khurasan of highway robbers and Trans- 
oxania of the yoke of the infidels, that the inhabitants of these 
provinces await his arrival with impatience, and that at such 
a time the Caliph’s government must forget its enmity to the 
Sultan, for which indeed it had no serious cause, and afford him 

* Ibn aUAthlr, xi, 138. 

* Juwajni, ii, 14: cf. Mirkhond, Kkarezm^ p, la. Mirkhwand mistakenly refers 
Il-Arslao‘s accession to 553. 

’ According to Jnwayni (ii, 14) j6 Rabl‘ I, sja (May 8, iis7); according to 
Bnndirt (Hontama, A'ecueU, (fc., ii, 355) on Monday, 14 Katl' I, bat this day 
lApril 36th) was a Friday. 

» Texts, p, 33. 

» Texts, pp. 27, 33. Very probably the first letter, in which the Khwlrarm-shali 
complain» that MahmOd did not write to him first on his accession to the throne, 
belongs to the time of Atsiz, when Sinjar was in prison, and that the words ** after 
the death of the Sultan ” were mistakenly inserted in the title by the transcriber. 

« Texts, pp. 30.3a (Insha), 70 (Khaildat al-Qafr). 
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support. In the instructions of the person appointed to represent 
the Khwarazm-shah at the court of Muhammad \ the latter is 
called “ Sovereign of the World, Supreme Sultan, Commander 
of all the Earth [ 

As the Sultan’s intention was not realized, Il-Arslan was 357 
incontestably the most powerful ruler in the eastern part of the 
Muslim world, and therefore decided to take upon himself the 
fulfilment of the task alluded to in his letter to the wazir at 
Baghdad. First of all an opportunity was presented to him of 
interfering in the affairs of Transoxania, where, under the supreme 
rule of the Qara-Khitays, the struggle between the Khans and 
the Qarluq divisions still continued. After the battle at Qatwan, 
Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim, the son of Arslan-Khan Muhammad, 
became ruler of Samaiqand ; he was killed by the Qarluqs, and 
his body thrown out on the steppes ^ According to Jamal 
Qarshi^ this occurred in 551/1156 at Kallabad in the neigh- 
lx)urhood of Bukhara. He was succeeded by Chaghrl-Khan ^ 
Jalal ad-Uin ‘All, son of Hasan-tagin (see above, p. 322). 
According to Juwayni® he killed the chief of the Qarluqs ^ 
Payghfi-Khan and persecuted his sons and other Qarluq 
leaders, the chief of whom was Lachin-beg. The fallen chiefs 
fled to Il-Arslan, who, although he had not long before this 
exchanged friendly letterswith the Khan of Samarqand, 
espoused their cause, and in July 1158 entered Transoxania 
with an army. The Khan of Samarqand sought the help of the 
nomad Turkmens in the steppes between Qaia-kul and Jand, 
and addressed a prayer for assistance to the Qara-Khitays, who 
sent him a division of 10,000 men under the command of Ilak- 
Turkman.^^ The Khwarazm-shah “ pacified the inhabitants of 

' Such are the contents of the next document {ColUctions scienhfiqucs de Vlnuitut 
des languts oritntaUs^ lii, 154, no. 75). 

• Ibn al-Athir (xi, 133) refers this to the month of Dhu’l-Hijja 550 (end of Janiuary 
and February, 1156). It is added here that the Khan proved himself a weak ruler 
throughout his reign. Cf. Tix/s, p. 73 (al-Kalib as-Samarqandi). 

• Texts^ p. 133. 

® Thus in Ibn al-Atblr (xi, J05), the reading of the other surname of this Kh^ 

is doubtful ; in Juwayni (both the Khanykov MS. and printed edition) ; 

Cf. Texts, p. 34. 

• Juwayni, u, 14. Cf, Mirkhond, Kharezm, pp. ia-13. 

’ In Mirkh\v.^d should be read instead of (in the Khanykov MS. 

of Juwayni and : in the printed edition 

• Probably to be read V'abghG. 

• Texts, pp. 34-*?. A friendly Utter was dispatched i.i 1157 to the ruler of 
Sijtst&n ( Texts, p. 30). 

Juwayni, ii, 15. Ilak-Turkman was t^rhaps the former ruler of Balas^hQn 
(Oppcit, Dir Presbyter JohanmSy S. 133); he is mentioned also in Juwayni (ii, 8S) 

though the printed text here has ^ elLl. 
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Bukhara by promises," ue. he attracted the population of the 
town to his cause; in his further prepress, as we know from 
Sam*an!, he destroyed the town of Rabinjan {cf* above p. 97 )* 

358 The armies stood opposite each other on the banks | of the 
Zarafshan, but Ilak-Turkman, convinced of the superiority of 
the Khwarazm-shah*s forces^ evaded battle and begged^ for 
peace through the mediation of the imams and 'ulama of 
Samarqand. The Khwarazm-shah agreed to make peace on 
condition that the Qarluq amirs should be restored with honour 
to their functions, and after this returned to Khorezmia. 

We possess another account of the struggle between the Khan 
and the Qarluqs in Ibn a!-Athir ^ who mistakenly refers this 
event to 559/n64, when, judging by the numismatic data*, 
Jalal ad-Din's son Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud was already 
on the throne. The King of the Qara-Khitays requested the 
Khan to compel the Qarluqs to leave the provinces of Bukhara 
and Samarqand for Kashghar, where they would cease to bear 
arms, and would occupy themselves with agriculture or some 
other work. The Khan passed on this request to the Qarluqs 
and insisted on its fulfiment; in answer to this the Qarluqs rose 
in revolt, and their united forces marched on Bukhara. The 
ra ls of Bukhara, Muhammad, son of the ‘Omar killed in 1141, 
sent news of this to the Khan, and begged him to meet the 
Qarluqs with his army before they succeeded in laying waste the 
province. At the same time he dispatched envoys to the Qarluqs 
and ordered them to be told that even the infidel Qara-Khi^ays 
on seizing a province refrained from pillage and murder^; all the 
more so for Muslims and Ghazis like themselves was such restraint 
obligatory. By such negotiations he lulled the vigilance of the 
Qarluqs and enabled the Khan to carry out the projected attack 
upon them and destroy them completely. It is very likely that 
this account relates to the event which evoked the campaign of 
Il-Arslan, although it is also possible that after Il-Arslan's with¬ 
drawal a new dispute arose between the Qarluqs and Jalal ad-Din. 
That this struggle did not end In the complete annihilation of 
the Qarluqs is evident from their revolt under Jalal ad-Din's 
successor, Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas*ud. We know also from 

359 Ibn al-Athlr^ that in August, 11.58, i.e. simultaneously | with 
Il-Arslan s campaign, the ruler of Khuttal, Abu Shuja' Farrukh- 
Shah, made an unsuccessful attack on Tirmidh, which was 
probably undertaken at the desire of the Qara-Khitays. 

In Khurasin the Khorezmian government under Il-Arslan 
achieved no substantial success. In the chief towns of Khurasan 

‘ Ibn a 1 -Ath!r, xi, 205. 

* Melanges asiatifues, vUi, 72^4; A. Markov, Kataleg, p, 378. 

* Soch a declaratioo in the month of the son of the murdered by the Qari> 
KhifSys is extremely cnrioui. 

* Ibn nl-Athli^i, 155-d. 
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a struggle was going on between Mahmud-Khan and the chief 
Ghuzz leader, Mu’ayyid ad-Dawla Ay-Aba; only one of the 
Ghuzz leaders, Ikhtiyar ad-Din Ayt^S ruler of Dihistan, 
acknowledged Il-Arslan as his protector. In spite of this and 
of his alliance with the ruler of Mazandaran, Aytaq was defeated 
in the struggle with his rival, Yaghmur-Khan. At the beginning 
of 1161 Aytaq fled to Khorezmia; Gurgan and Dihistan were 
pillaged by the Ghuzz and the latter “ scattered the inhabitants 
of Gurgan over various provinces.^** After the departure of 
the Ghuzz however, Ayt^, with the help of the Khorezmians, 
re-established his rule in Dihistan and Gurgan. In these towns 
the khutba continued to be read in the name of Il-Arslan and 
Aytaq even after the issue of the struggle between Mahmud and 
Mu^ayyid, who in 116a ^ took Mahmud-Khan and his son Jalal 
ad-Din Muhammad prisoners, and ordered them both to be 
blinded. Mu*ayyid ruled only Nishapur, Tus, and some other 
places ; in 1163 he incorporated Bistam and Damghan in his terri¬ 
tories, after which the Saljuqid Sultan Arslan (i 161-1177) acknow¬ 
ledged him as his viceroy. Mu’ayyid accepted the appointment 
and introduced the khutba in the name of Arslan into his province. 
Merv, Balkh, and Sarakhs were in the hands of the Ghuzz, who 
recognized no superior authority, but mentioned the dead Sinjar 
in the khutba. Herat was ruled by the emir Ay-tagin^, who 
was on friendly terms wuth the Ghuzz. In 1163 war broke out 
between Mu’ayyid and Il-Arslan. The Khwarazm-sbah success¬ 
fully defended the town of Nasa from Mu’ayyid, and establi.shed 
his authority over it, but his march on Nishapur ended in failure. 
Immediately afterwards a dispute broke out between Il-Arslan 
and Aytaq, who applied | to Mu’ayyid for assistance. The 
latter succeeded in protecting the southern part of Aytaq’s 
territories from the Khorezmians, but they captured the town of 
Dihistan and established their own governor in it^ 

In the reign of Il-Arslan, therefore, order was not re-established 
in Khurasan. Under such conditions all thoughts, not only of 
expelling the Qara-Khifays from Transoxania but also of taking 
measures to safeguard the provinces situated to the south of the 
Amil-Daiya from their invasion were out of the question. The 
author of the I'a’rikh-al-Khayrat quoting the Yusuf b. *Abdal- 

* His lull title is quoted by Abu l>Hasan Bayhaqi ;MS. Brit. Mua. Or. 3587, f. 166 a), 
who calls him ‘‘ruler ol Khurasin, king of the East(Khusraw-i Khurasan malik 
aUMaahiiq^. 

* Ibn al-Athir, xi, 172-3. 

* The same date is given for MahmOd-Khiin’s capture m Juwayni (ii, 16) and 
Ibn aUAUilr (Ramadan 557 August-September, 1162). 

* Ibn al-Atb!r, xi, 180, 19^-3. 

* xi, ao8. Juwayni (f. 104) puis Il-Arslin’s expedition to NishSpUr in 
561/116^7 : the printed edition (ii, 16) has 558. 

* MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 4898, f. 162 a. 
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lah Andkhudi mentioned above (p. 329, note i)» speaks of the 
pillage of Balkh and Andkhud by the Qara-Khitays in 560/1165. 
It is very probable that this invasion was connected with the 
winter campaign of Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas^ud, of which an 
account is given by al-Katib as-Samarqandl. Abu*l-Muzaffar 
Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud b. ‘All, who bore also the title 
of Qutlugh-Bilga-beg ^ and the laqab of “ Pillar of the earthly 
world and of the P'aith ^ ” (Rukn ad-Dunya-wa’d-Din) ascended 
the throne, judging from his coins, in 558/1163. In 560/1165 
he restored the city walls of Bukhara on a foundation of baked 
bricks, utilizing for this purpose the bricks from the foundations 
and towers of the citadel of Bukhara which had been destroyed 
by the Ghuzz^ (see above, p. 327). Al-Katib as-Samarqandi ^ 
gives the following details on the reign of Qilich-Tamghach- 
Khan. Under him occurred the revolt of ‘Ayyar-beg, who was 
not descended from a noble family but had risen by his personal 
merit and services; amongst the divisions of the Qarluq guard 
there was no horseman to compare with him. He had been 
commander-in-chief in Transoxania for one year, but afterwards, 
for some unknown reason, brought about a revolt. A battle was 
fought between him and the Khan in the Hunger Steppe, 
between Zamln and Sabat. ‘Ayyar-beg had pierced the ranks 
of the soldiers of the Khan, and had almost reached the eleva¬ 
tion where the Khan's umbrella stood, and where the sovereign 
himself and his suite were standing, when he was taken prisoner, 
361 led before the Khan and executed. ( Equal success attended the 
Khan's operations ** against two sets of people consisting of the 
vilest creatures,” namely against the murderers of Tamghach- 
Khan Ibrahim and against the Ghuzz spoliators of Khurasan. 
It was evidently in connexion with his war against the latter 
that the Khan made a winter crossing of the Amu-Darya on the 
ice with 100,coo men. The war with the Qarluq divisions who 
had murdered Ibrahim was carried on in Nakhshab, KivSh, 
Saghaniyan, and Tirmidh; in these localities, thanks to the 
Khan, peace was restored. 

F'inally an expedition was made by the Qara-Khitays into 
Khorezmia, according to Juwayni^ in 565/1169-70; according 
to Ibn al-Athir*^ in 567/1171-2; judging from what follows, the 
latter is the more probable date. 

The campaign was provoked by the failure of the Khwarazm- 
shah to pay tribute at the prescribed term. The leader of the 

' Leyden MS., na 904, f. aLj. 

* Thus on his coins and in Nercbakby.^ 

* Ncfchakhy, pp. 23, 33-34- ^ 71 ex/s, pp. 71-a. 

^Jnwaym, f. 104, and also in the printed edition, ii, 16; in the iCnanykov MS. 560. 

Cf. Mirkhood, Kh<irezm^ p. 14. 

* Ibn al'Atllf^ ji, 246. 
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Khorezmian advanced guard ‘Ayyar-beg (who is evidently not 
to be identified with the Qarluq amir mentioned above) was 
defeated and taken prisoner; Il-Arslan returned in ill-health to 
his capital (the usual measures, i.e. the destruction of dams, 
having been taken against the invasion of the Qara-Khitays), 
where he died in March 1172 k 


In the following reign the successes of the dynasty were 
somewhat impeded by civil wars amongst its members. After 
the death of Il-Arslan his youngest son Sultan-Shah ascended 
the throne with the help of his mother Turkan^; the eldest son 
Takash, who was ruler of Jand at the time, refused to submit to 
him and fled to the Qara-Khitays, where the daughter of the 
first gOrkhan and her husband Fuma^ were then reigning. 
Takash applied to them for assistance and promised to pay an 
annual tribute. The husband of the queen with a powerful army 
escorted Takash back to Khorezmia; Sultan-Shah and his 
mother | left the town without a struggle, and on Monday, 3 ^^ 
December ii, 1172^, Takash solemnly ascended the throne. 
Sultan-Shah appealed for help to Mu'ayyid. Takash awaited 
his enemies on the edge of the steppes, near the small town of 
Subarll(?), which was subsequently flooded ^ As a large army 
could not pass through the steppe, Mu’ayyid’s army covered 
this march in small detachments; but the first section, which 
included Mu’ayyid himself, was attacked and destroyed by the 
Khorezmians and Muayyid was taken prisoner and put to 


* According to TuwaynT (ii, 17^ on 19th Rajab of the same year 565 (April 8, 1170), 
or possibly even 560 : according to Husaynl (Cod, Stowe Or. 7, f. 94 a: I am indebted 
for this reference to Prof. Houtsma) 9th Kojab 567 (March 7, 1172); according to 
Ibn al-Athir [X\, 247) in 568/1172-3. Mirkhwand’s date, 557/1162, is clearly 
erroneous, and this error has been carried over into Prof. Veselovsky's book (p. 62); 
in Ibii al-Athir, notwithstanding Prot. Veselovsky’s reference, this mistake is not found. 

* The word Turkan, which frequently occurs as the name of Turkish queens, is 

not a proper name, but signifies queen, lady’* (cf. 7 e.r/s, p. 150, with the 

pronominal suffix). The correct spelling, as we know from the glossary of Mahmud 
Kashghaii ii, .168), is Tcrken, , , , . „ , 

® On this word, meaning in Chinese ‘‘ son-in-law of the king, sec Defiemcry’s note 
to MIrkhwand {Kharezm^ P-124). The printed edition of Juwayni (ii, 17) has U;f, 

< Thus in Juwaym (ii, 17 sq., 22 RalT II, 568); Mirkhwand apin gives 558 here. 

* According to Jr wayni (ii, 18; for the hooding see p. 19). '1 he name of the town 

is written w\ In the printed edition of Juwayi.i the 

reading J/,- >s adopted. According to Ibn al-Athir it lay at a distance of 

ao farsakh* from Khwararm (i.c. Gurganj,. It is no doubt the *''® .‘“ 7 " 

mentioned above (p. 153) as the last town of Kboreimia on the road to Shahnstan, 

from YaqOt, who has and I‘ ““s* ® w'*'™ 

there is now no water at all, but which at that time was irrigated from the Amu-Darya. 
Tlie inundation mentioned by luwaynl miisi have been a result / h! 

main bed of the river after tiie Mongol insasion. Cf. my article Amu Daiya 
the Emyc, of Jslitn* 


Z 
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death* (July ii, 1174)*. Suljan-Shah and his mother fled to 
Dihistan, but Takash pursued them and took the town. The 
queen Turkan was killed; Sultan-Shah found rdfugc first with 
Mu*ayyid’s son and successor Tughan-Shah Abu Bakr and after¬ 
wards with the Ghurid king Ghiyath ad-Din. 

The name of Ghur was borne by the mountain region situated 
to the east and south-east of Herat and south of Gharjistan and 
Guzgan; the dialect of these mountaineers differed materially 
from that of Khurasan. As late as the tenth century the popula¬ 
tion of Ghur was for the most part heathen, although the district 
itself was surrounded on all sides by Muslim territories ^ The 
author of the Tumansky manuscript avers that in his time the 
ruler of the province (Ghur-Shah) considered himself the vassal 
of the Farighunids of Guzgan and that at that time the people 
of Ghur had for the most part accepted Islam. According to 
Bayhaql^ the first to penetrate to the interior of the country of 
Ghur were the armies of the Ghaznevid Sultan Mas‘ud, who at 
that period (1020) was governor of Herat. After their conquest 
of Ghur the Ghaznevids left the native dynasty here. In the 
middle of the twelfth century the sultans of Ghur, like the 
Khwarazm-shahs, took advantage of the decay of the power of 
the Saljuqids and Ghaznevids. We have seen that the rulers 
of Ghur also took part in the events which occurred in Khurasan 
363 after the capture | of Sinjar. Shortly after this the brothers 
Ghiyath ad-Din and Shihab ad-Din (who subsequently received 
the title of Mu*izz ad-Din) raised their kingdom to the rank of 
a world power. The second brother was usually in command 
of the army, and during the lifetime of Ghiyath ad-Din was ruler 
of Ghazna, which was definitively transferred to the Ghurids in 
569/1173-4. Fakhr ad-Din Mas‘ud, the uncle of the brothers, 
ruled Bamiyan, Tukharistan, Shughnan and other regions up to 
Bolor; his son Shams-ad-din Muhammad, if Juzjani is to be 
believed, incorporated in his dominions some of the provinces 
situated north of the Amu-Darya, namely Saghaniyan and 
Wakhsh^ The Ghurids did not extend their dominions only 
to the east; in 571/1175-6 they occupied Herat, after which 
they became rivals in Khurasan to the Khwarazm-shahs, over 
whom they undoubtedly had some advantages. The Khwarazm- 
shahs were able to carry on their wars only by the aid of 
mercenaries; the Ghurids had not only their Turkish guards but 
could depend also on the warlike mountaineers of their native 

* Thtts in Tuwftyni and Ibn al-Atbir (xi, 247), The account from another source 
of Ibo aUAthir’a (xi, 249-53), according to which Mo'ayyid outlived Su)tan>Sb&h, 
if in any case unreliable, as in documents of 578 and 579 (cf. above, p. 34) Tughan- 
Shah is already mentioned. 

* Date in Juwaynl (ii, 19): day of the festival of ArafSt 569, 

• Geog. Arab.^ i, 273 ; ii, 323, 329, ♦ Baihiiki, pp. 128-35. 

• Tabakat‘i Nasiri^ pp. 423, 426. 
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land. The Khwarazm-shahs, with all their power, were vassals 
of the infidel Qara-Khitays ; the Ghurids were the only indepen¬ 
dent and strong sovereigns in the eastern part of Muslim Asia, 
and it was to them, naturally, that the Muslims of Khurasan and 
Transoxania were bound to look after all hope of assistance from 
the West had vanished. If, none the less, the struggle ended to 
the advantage of the Khwarazm-shahs, the explanation is to be 
found primarily in the skilful policy of the Khorezmian govern¬ 
ment and the personal abilities of the sovereigns. In any case 
it can scarcely have been by accident that after the decay of the 
Saljuqid empire it was precisely the rulers of those countries pre¬ 
senting peculiar geographical and ethnographical features as 
a whole who came into prominence. Both for the Ghurids and 
for the Khwarazm-shahs their homelands were able to serve as 
a firm point d'appui in attack and a sure refuge in misfortunes. 

Though he owed his throne to the Qara-Khitays, Takash 
could not live in harmony with them. A motive for revolt, as 
often happened in the nomad empires, was supplied by the 
arrogance and extortion of the Qara-Khitay envoy who had 
arrived in Khorezmia to collect the stipulated tribute. “ Out of 
zeal for the dignity of the throne and Faith | Takash killed 364 
the envoy, who was related to the gurkhan, and by his order the 
envoy’s companions were killed by the Khorezmian nobles. On 
learning this Sultan-Shah at once made his way to the Qai a-Khi- 
tays, and succeeded in persuading the queen, as he had formerly 
persuaded Mu’ayyid, that the population and army of Khorezmia 
would willingly take his side and forsake his brother. The same 
Fuma who some years earlier had deposed Sultan-Shah was now 
dispatched to Khorezmia to reinstate him on the throne. Takash 
hindered the movements of the Qara-Khitay armies by flooding 
the country, and their hopes of assistance from the inhabitants 
also proved to be unfounded. Fuma was obliged to retreat, but 
at Sultan-Shah’s request gave him a division with which the 
latter entered Khuraj^an, defeated the local Ghuzz ruler near 
Sarakhs, and occupied Merv. He was equally successful in his 
operations against Tughan-Shah whom he completely defeated 
on Wednesday, May 13, 1181 ^ subsequently incorporating 
Sarakhs and Tus in his territories. 

The historians give no account of the events of the following 
years, to which, judging from the dates of some documents, the 
diplomatic correspondence which has come down to us between 
the Khorezmian government and some contemporary rulers 
must be assigned. That there is no mistake in these dates may 

* The expretsion is Ibn al-AthIr*s (xi, 24S). Cf. also Juwa}m, ii, 19; Mirkhond, 
Kharetm^ p. 17 so. 

• The date in Juwaynl: in the Khanykov MS. and in the printed edition (ii, 21) 

36 ih DhuM-yijja 576; in MS. iv, 2, 34, the 23rd is given in error. 
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be concluded from the fact that some documents mention 
Tughan-Shah, who died, as we shall see, a few years after this. 
At this time Tughan-Shah ruled the town of Nasa, as the vassal 
of Takash\ It is evident from the documents that at the very 
end of Ii 8 i 2 Humam ad-Dln came to Khorezmia on 

an embassy from the Ghurid sultan, for negotiations regarding 
matters in Khurasan. The Khwarazm-shah promised to enter 
Khurasan with an army in the spring of the following year for 
an interview with Ghiyath ad-Din. Humarn ad-Din was dis¬ 
missed in January 1182^ and Takash sent with him his envoy 
Fakhr ad-Din. | 

3^5 Soon after this the Khwarazm-shah began to prepare for his 
expedition to Khurasan, but at this moment Sultan-Shah s envoy 
arrived in Khorezmia. Takash demanded of his brother that 
he should live in peace with Tughan-Shah, and the envoy 
expressed submission on behalf of his master. In consequence 
of this the campaign became superfluous, but the Khwarazm- 
shah nevertheless expressed his readiness to fulfil his promise to 
the Ghurid sultan at any time, adding that he could do this 
without difficulty as all was quiet around Khorezmia. This 
letter was sent in April or the beginning of May Immediately 
afterwards two documents are inserted in the collection which 
were written at the end of May^ from Khurasan, where the 
Khwarazm-shah was at the time besieging Sarakhs; thus the 
campaign proved inevitable. The first letter expresses the 
conviction that the town will be taken in a few days and that 
an interview can then be arranged between the Khwarazm- 
shah and the Ghurid sultan, and states that the Khwarazm- 
shahs army contains divisions from all the territories subject to 
him. The hope of a speedy victory was not realized, as the 
second letter was likewise written “ at the gate of Sarakhs.” It 
states amongst other matters that Alp-Qara-Oran had appeared 
during the winter in Jand, with a numerous force of Qipchaqs 
who had not yet accepted Islam, and had made his submission, 
sending his eldest son Firan (?) and a large number of the “ sons 
of Yughurs” (?) to the Khwarazm-shah with an offer of his 
services. The Khwarazm-shah sent them to the prince Malik- 
Shah, then governing Jand, and instructed them to move against 
the infidels together with the prince. In the same winter the 
Khwarazm-shah wished to go to the assistance of the Ghurid 
sultan, but on receiving news of his successes in his struggle with 
his enemies, he put off* the expedition. 

* Ttxts, p. 74 (Kitib at-U>vas8uI ila't-tarafsol). 

* According to the Leyden MS., no. aSs (f. a6) in the month of Sha^bAn ; the year 
is not quoted, but it is clear from what follows that 577 is intended. 

* In the month of Kamanin. ♦ End of the month of Dha'L^ijjja. 

* The first l-lttUfi to the middle of Muharram (578). 
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The next letter, addressed to Ghiyath ad-Din, was written in 
January, 1183^ The Khwarazm-shah makes his excuses that 
the proposed interview has again not taken place; ui*gent matters 
requiring his attention had obliged him to undertake a campaign 
in Transoxania, and on his return from this the horses were too 
exhausted for a fresh march 

The Qipchaqs are mentioned also in the letters sent | during 366 
1182, in October^ and in November^ to the Atabeg ** Pahlawan 
of ‘Iraq.’*^ In the letter of October it is stated that Firan, the 
son of Alp-Qara, was honoured by relationship (evidently by 
marriage) with the house of Takash, and reference is made to a de¬ 
claration by the same Alp-Qara, expressing his readiness to render 
the same services this year as in the preceding one, when he had 
been able to liberate from the yoke of the infidel extensive 
districts up to Taraz itself® (Talas). The letter of November 
says that new divisions of Qipchaqs are constantly coming in 
from Turkistan and enlisting in the Khwarazm-shahs service’. 

The campaign in Transoxania is spoken of in a separate 
document, a letter written at Bukhara in the name of Takash 
and dispatched to the wazir in Khorezmia. After crossing the 
Amu-Darya the Khwarazm-shah sent a division to Bukhara. 
The soldiers were ordered not to molest the peaceful inhabitants ; 
but in the fortified town ^ a “ mob of seditious tyrants and 
insolent apostates, who had remained in this province, and fallen 
into the net of unbelief’ had collected. With the clemency 
peculiar to him, the Khwarazm-shah had long restrained his 
soldiers and endeavoured to prevail upon the mutineers ; but it 
appeared that “ their ears were filled with the wool of delusion.” 

On Tuesday the 12th of the month ^ the soldiers began the 
assault; in one moment the walls w^ere taken, and the victorious 
army was already desiring to proceed to the plundering of the 
town; but the Sovereign had pity on the orthodox population 
and withdrew the army; as he knew that in the case of a town 
which was taken by assault the sufferers would include also the 
peaceful inhabitants who against their will had submitted to the 

' At the end of Ramadan. 

* Texfs, pp. 78-80 ; Leyden MS., no. 285, f. 36-8. 

* In the middle of the month of Jumada II. 

^ In the middle of the month of Uajab. 

* Stanley Lanc-Poole, Mohammc<ian Dynasties^ p. 171. ® Texts^ p. 80. 

’ Leyden MS., no. 2S5, f. 32; jyLi ^ 

* The word is probably used here in the sense of city walls compare my 

Otchit^ p. 15, note 8 , There was no citadel in Bukhara at that time (Nerchakhy, 

P- n)- 

* The name of the month is omiUe<l in both MSS. (nos. 285 and 5S6). In 578 
the tatb of Muharram (^May 18) fell on a Tuesday, but the date referred to here is 
prolMibly Tuesday, Octolier 12 (according to Wdstenfcld’s tables, nth Jumada II, 
but a similar difference ol one day is, as is well known, often met with in Muslim 
chronology, cf. above, p. 328, note 7\ 
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rule of the infidels. From this, it appears, the conclusion may be 
reached that the assault was beaten off*. The Khwarazm-shah 
decided to await a proposal of surrender up to the morning of 
3^7 the following day (Wednesday); | late in the evening the com¬ 
mander of the town, taking advantage of the approaching dark¬ 
ness, made a sally and endeavoured to escape, but was overtaken 
by the Khwarazm-shah’s army and captured with all his troops 
(over 1,000 men), all of whom were taken before the Khwarazm- 
shah and received a pardon ^ In this way the city was captured. 
Two edicts of Takash have also been preserved addressed to the 
imams of Bukhara (it is possible that both edicts were given to 
one and the same individual). In the first edict, written after 
his return to Khorezmia, Takash thanks an imam, one of the 
Sayyids, for his devotion shown on many occasions, especially 
during the advance of the Khorezmians on Bukhara. In the 
second Badr ad-Din, who had already been appointed to these 
posts by Sadr Burhan ad-Din, is confirmed in the dignity of 
inudarris, imam, khatib, and mufti‘s, and instructions are given 
to mention the Sultan’s name after that of the Caliph in the 
khutba \ 

In the summer of 1183 the Khwarazm-shah was again in 
Khur^an with his army. Events at this period took a turn 
unfavourable to Ghiyath ad-Din, who was being sorely pressed 
by rebels at Merv (probably Sultan-Shah and his army). In 
a letter to the Ghurid sultan, dispatched at the beginning of 
Rabr II (end of July), the Khwarazm-shah remarks with self- 
complacency that there is no hope left to Ghiyath ad-Din except 
the hope of assistance from Takash, and informs him of his 
advance with an army of 50,000 Turks, l^vidently Takash 
thought to take advantage oi the difficult position of his rival, 
in order to secure his own pre-eminence in the eastern part of 
the Muslim world. In this letter, Ghiyath ad-Din is called not 
“ brother,*’ as in all other documents, but “ son *' of the Khwarazm- 
shah, whereby the latter clearly indicated his intention of 
making all the local rulers, the Ghurid sultan amongst them, his 
vassals 

The historians also mention some of these events, namely the 
arrival of the Qipchaqs, and the expedition of Takash to Buk¬ 
hara, but they refer them to the last years of his reign, when 
Sultan-Shah was no longer alive and Malik-Shah was no longer I 
368in Jand. Juwayni^ gives us the following information concern- 
ing the Qipchaqs. In 1195® the Khwarazm-shah made an 
expedition (ghazwa, i.e, expedition against infidels) to Sighnaq 

* pp. 77-8. * TVjr/x, pp. 76-7. 

• Leyden MS., no. 185, f. ao. ♦ Idui.t f. 35-^; 7 >jr/x, p, 80. 

* Juwaynl. ; Mirkhond, Kkanzm ^ pp. 34-37. 

• The winter of 591, which t^an on Dec. 16, 1194. 
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against Qayir-Tuqu-khan', who, on learning of the arrival of 
a Khorczmian army in Jand, took to flight and was pursued by 
the Khorezmians. Amongst the Khwarazm-shah*s guards was 
a division of Uraniyans^ (a Qipchaq tribe, apparently the very 
tribe to which the Khan belonged); these informed the Khan 
that they would desert the Khwarazm-shah during the battle, 
and the former, encouraged by this information, gave battle to 
the Khorczmians on Friday, May 19 ^ The Uraniyans left 
the ranks of the army and plundered the baggage train. In 
consequence of this the Muslims suffered defeat; many fell in 
.battle and a still greater number perished in the steppes from 
heat and thirst. The Khwarazm-shah returned to Khorezmia 
in eighteen days^ and spent the remainder of the year in ‘Iraq. 

At the very end of the year news was received of a dispute 
between Qayir-Tuqu-Khan and his nephew Alp-Darak®, who 
came to Jand and appealed to the Khwarazm-shah for help. 
Takash gave his consent; his son Qutb ad-Din Muhammad came 
from Nishapur to Khorezmia and in January 1198 (Rabi‘ I, 594) 
the prince, together with Alp-Darak, carried out a campaign in 
the steppes. The Khan was defeated and taken prisoner with 
his nobles; in February (Rabl‘ 11 ) all of them had already been 
brought to Khorezmia in chains®. Qayir-Tuqu-Khan’s people 
submitted to Alp-Darak, who was not slow in making himself 
as restless a neighbour to Khorezmia as his predecessor had been. 
Remembering the Arab proverb “ Iron is shattered by iron,*' 
Takash liberated the Khan from prison, gave him a large army, 
concluded a treaty with him and sent him against Alp-Darak. 

In the following year came the “joyful news** that Alp-Darak 
had gained a victory over Qayir-Tuqu-Khan'^. This, which is 
the reading of the MSS. of Juwayni, is, however, most probably 
a lapsus calami and the passage must be amended to read, as in 
Mirkhwand and the printed edition of Juwayni that news came 
of a victory of the Khan over Alp-Darak. Undoubtedly | the 369 
Alp-Darak mentioned here is identical with the Alp-Qara of 


' In the printed edition ^y\5. It is possible that he is the ruler afterwards called 
Qfldir-Khau (sec below). 

* T'hc primed text has here (h, 35 )* The latter word 

U perhaps derive<l from mentioned in a list of names of Turkish tribes by 

Fftkhr ad-Dld MorwarrOdl, cf. Sir E. D. Ross, in 'Ajad-ndmah, p. 407 (no. 17''. 

* According to Juwayni (ii, 35) 6th Jumada II. 

* In MS. iv, a, 34 the number is 15, but in the Khanykov MS. and the printed 

edition 18, and the same in Mlrkh>^dind. , , , ... ,. . , ^ 

^ According to Juwayni (ii, 40) the son of a brother; according to Mirkhwand, the 
son of a sister. 

* Juwayni, ii, 41. 

1 yy j> a)/ 

* Juwayni, ii,4.V ("0 r j' 
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the official documents, who had already arrived in Khorezmia, 
as we have seen, in ii8i, and not in ii95’> ^ difficult to 

say whether the other events recounted here, of which there is 
no mention in the documents, arc also to be referred to an 
earlier date. 

The expedition to Bukhara and its causes are related only by 
Ibn al-Athlr^ In 1198/594 the ruler of Bamiyan, Baha ad-Dm 
Sam, son of Muhammad and grandson of Mas‘ud (see above, 
p. 338), seized Balkh, which had till then belonged to a Turkish 
prince, a vassal of the Qara-Khitays. Sam took advantage of 
the death of this ruler to occupy the town and introduced there 
the khutba in the name of Ghiyath ad-Din. The latter was at 
this time engaged, by desire of the Caliph, in a campaign in 
Khurasan against Takash. The Khwarazm-shah appealed for 
help to the Qara-Khitays. During Jumacia II, in the winter^ (?), 
a Qara-Khitay army under the command of the noble Tayanku ^ 
crossed the Amu-Darya and laid waste part of Guzgan and the 
neighbouring provinces. The Qara-Khitays demanded of Sam 
that he should either leave Balkh or pay tribute, but they 
received no answer. Ghiyath ad-Dm decided not to attack his 
enemies as his brother Shihab ad-Din, who usually commanded 
the military forces of the Ghurs, was in India, and he himself 
suffered from rheumatism, so that he was carried in a litter. 
Takash was at this time preparing to march from Tus on Herat. 
Three of the Ghurid commanders, however, united their forces 
for a night attack on the camp of the Qara-Khitays, which was 
completely successful, as the Qara-Khitays, according to their 
custom, did not leave their tents at night, i.e. they did not set 
sentries. The next day, on learning that Ghiyath ad-Din was 
not with the army, the Qara-Khitays renewed the battle, but 
a division sent by Ghiyath ad-Din joined the army of the three 
amirs together with a band of “Warriors for the Faith,*’ and the 
Qara-Khitays were completely defeated, a considerable number 
of them being drowned during the return crossing of the Amu- 
Darya. After this, the king of the Qara-Khitays began to blame 
the Khwarazm-shah for causing the loss of so many of his men, 
37Dand demanded | the payment of an enormous sum, 10,000 
dinars for each of the killed, who numbered 12,000 (?) in all^. 

* Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 88-91, 

* Ibn al-Athir’s statement suggests a chronological error; in A. H. 594 Jumada II 
began on April 10. 

® On this word, which must be not a proper name but a title, cf. J. Marquart, 
Osttitrk, Dialekist. p. 126. Marquart spells TSjang Koh (Ibn al-AthIr, and 

secs in the first two syllables the Chinese Tai Wang. The spelling JiyangO seems 
to be correct, cf. the vocalization in ‘Awfi, Lubdb aUAlbdb, cd, Browne, L p. 104, 21, 
and the verw iHd., ip6,16. 

* It is quite improbable that the Qara-Khitays should have required the enormous 
contribution ot 1^000,000 dinars from n province which only paid 30,000 dlnftrs 
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The Khwarazm-shah then entered into negotiations with Ghiyath 
ad-Dln, who demanded that Takash should make his submission 
to the Caliph and compensate the inhabitants who had suffered 
from the invasion of the Qara-Khitays. The negotiations were 
crowned with success, after which the Khwarazm-shah sent the 
following answer to the Gurkhan: “Thine army endeavoured 
only to seize Balkh and did not come to my assistance; I did 
not join it, neither did I order it to cross the river; if I had done 
this, I would have paid the money which I am asked to pay. 
But now when you are not in a position to get the better of the 
Ghurs, you have applied to me with this speech and these 
demands. As regards myself I have concluded peace with the 
Ghurs, I have made myself their subject^ and ceased to be 
yours.” The Qara-Khitays besieged the capital of the Khwa- 
razm-shah, who made sorties each night; a considerable number 
of “Warriors for the Faith” joined him, and finally the enemy 
retreated. The Khwarazm-shah followed them and laid siege 
to Bukhara. The inhabitants showed fight and remained faithful 
to the Qara-Khitays; it came to this that the Bukharans took 
a one-cyed dog, dressed it up in a caftan and high-peaked cap, 
and exhibited it on the walls, calling it the Khwarazm-shah 
(Takash was one-eyed); after this they threw it from a catapult 
into the enemy camp with the cry “ Here is your sultan.” The 
Khorezmians on their side called the Bukharans, renegades. 
Finally the town was taken by assault, and notwithstanding the 
behaviour of the inhabitants, Takash treated them with clemency, 
even distributed a large sum of money amongst them, and after 
some time returned to Khorezmia. 

As we have seen, Ibn al-Athir*s account provokes grave doubts, 
but unfortunately we have no means of verifying it from other 
sources. The expedition of Takash to Bukhara is not mentioned 
cither by Juwayni or by JuzjanI, the historian of the Ghurids, 
who makes no mention either of the conquest of Balkh by 
Ghiyath ad-Din nor of his war | with the Qara-KhitaysIbn 3 
al-Athir, as is evident from his own admission^ had no clear 
idea of the events which occurred in Khurasan in the second half 
of the twelfth century, and could not analyse the contradictory 
statements of his sources; this partly explains the doubts evoked 

annual tribute. There were not, so far as is known to us, any cases of the payment 
of such a vast sum in the middle aj^es. 

* It is very doubtful whether T^ash made such a statement at the end of his reign, 
at the zenith of his power. 

• We have found no confirmation of this fact in any other sources. 

® TOrjini { 7 'abaJ(:at‘i Aasiri, pp. 934-30) says only that the Qara-Khitays fought 
the uhOrs two or three times, that the (»hOr leaders were Kharjam and Muhammad 
b. Kharnak, and that in one of these battles Kharjam was killed (according to 
Ibn al-Athtr the name of the leader who fell in battle with the Qara-Khitays was 
(iarrUfth). 

‘ Ibn al-Alhir, xi, 253. 
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by his accounts, and that the date given by him contradicts 
those of the official documents quoted above. There is scarcely 
any foundation for the assumption that Takash took Bukhara 
twice over. 

The disturbances in Khurasan were renewed after the death 
of Tughan-Shah, which occurred, according to Juwaynl^ on 
Monday, April 15, 1185. His young son Sinjar-Shah was 
raised to the throne, but a large portion of his territories fell 
to Sultan-Shah, whose rivals were his brother Takash and the 
Ghurid Ghiyath ad-Din. The struggle ended to the advantage 
of Takash who took Nishapur in May or June 1187* and left 
his eldest son Malik-Shah (the former governor of Jand) there. 
Sinjar-Shah was sent to Khorezmia, and subsequently, when it 
was discovered that he was continuing to negotiate with the 
inhabitants of Nishapur, he was deprived of his sights Merv 
reverted to the rule of Takash only after the death of Sultan- 
Shah, which occurred on Wednesday September 29, 1193^. 
At the end of the same year Malik-Shah was transferred to 
Merv, and his brother Muhammad® was appointed governor of 
Nishapur. | 

37 ^ Still earlier Takash had found occasion to interfere in the 
affairs of Western Persia, in the struggle between the Saljuqid 
sultan Tughrul and his rival the Atabeg Qutlugh-Inanch®. In 
1192 Takash, on receiving an appeal for help from Qutlugh- 
Inanch, occupied Rayy, but subsequently retired owing to the 
news of Sultan-Shah’s expedition into Khorezmia’. A new 
campaign was undertaken in 1194; on this occasion not only 
Qutlugh Inanch, but the Caliph Nasir himself, appealed to 
Takash for help. The energetic efforts of this Caliph to extend 
his small territory led to a collision between him and the Saljuqid 
government. The father of Qutlugh-Inanch, the atabeg Muham¬ 
mad Pahlawan-jahan, persuaded the Sultan Tughrul to deprive 
the Caliph of his temporal power. According to Rawandi®, 

* ii, 23 (i 3 th Muharram 581). Ibn al-Athir (xi, 349) puts this event in Muharram 583, 

® According to Juwaynl (ii, 35) on 'l uesday, 7th Kabi* 1 , 583, but that day (May 17th, 

1187) was a Sunday ; on the other hand, the 7th Kali' II (June 16) of the same year 
was actually a Tuesday (according to MS. Petrograd Univ., nt>. 173 (f. 118 b) 17th Kair I, 
perhaps Tuesday, May 36). Nishapur was t^seiged by Takash from Friday, 14th 
Muharram (March 37, 1187) of the same year. 

■Ibn al-AthIr, xi, 34^. 

* Dale in Juwayni (ii, 30) and in Ibn al-Atbir: the last day of Kamanin, 589. 
As far as may be ascertained from reliable information,Sullln-Shah never was imprisoned 
by his brother, and was not deprived of his sight. Therefore the account given by 
Jamal Qarshl ( 7 Vjr/r, p. 135) of the conversations between the brothers is wholly 
anecdotal in character. 

• Ibn al-Atblr, xii, 70. 

• On him see Stanley Lane Poole, Muhammadan Dptastus^ P* * 7 ** 

’ Ibn al-Alhir, xii, 

® Khhat ai-Sudar^ ed. Muh. Iqbal, p. 334. REwandt (p. 384^ quotes his brother, 
who was one of the deputies from Hamadhan received oy Takai^, and on several 
occasions (pp. 357) speaks of himself. 
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a contemporary of these events, the adherents of the Sultan and 
the atabeg discoursed to the people to the following effect: “ If 
the Caliph is the imam, then his constant occupation must be 
the performance of namaz, as namaz is the foundation of the 
faith and the best of deeds; his pre-eminence in this respect and 
the fact that he serves as an example for the people is sufficient 
for him. This is the true sovereignty; the interference of the 
Caliph in the affairs of temporal rule is senseless; they must be 
entrusted to the sultans.” ^ Owing to such tendencies the sultan 
Tughrul did not enjoy the good will of the priesthood. On 
March 19, 1194^ Tughrul was attacked by the Khwarazm- 
shah near Rayy, and after a brave resistance fell in battle. 
Takash subdued Rayy and Hamadhan. The Caliph's govern¬ 
ment soon realized that the Khwarazm-shah would be as 
dangerous an opponent as formerly the Saljuqid sultan had been. 

The claims of the Caliph were presented by his wazir Mu'ayyid 
ad-Dm | in the haughtiest manner. The wazir announced that 373 
the Khwarazm-shah owed his throne to the “ Supreme Dlwan/'^ 
i.e, the Baghdad Government, and therefore at his interview with 
the wazir he should be the first to come forward to meet him 
and should dismount from his horse; according to Ibn al-Athir'^ 
the wazir demanded that Takash should appear personally in 
the wazir's tent to receive the robe of honour ordered for him. 

All these pretensions were firmly rejected by Takash, and only 
the hasty retreat of the wazir prevented a collision on this 
occasion between the armies of the Caliph and the Khwarazm- 
shah. A collision actually did take place after the death of the 
wazir, in July, 1196; the Khorezmians defeated the army of 
Baghdad, exhumed the wazir's body, hacked off the head and 
sent it to Khorezmia Even after this battle, the Caliph con¬ 
tinued to demand that the Khwarazm-shah should leave Western 
Persia and content himself with Khorezmia. Takash replied 
that his possessions, even including ‘Iraq, were insufficient for 

* From the Turkish text (MS. As. Mus, 590 b a, f. 116-17): pUl S 

^ 

ji IaiSI iSl 

CS^ The Persian 

original is somewhat Irss emphatic: (JjW* iS 

^IkU b 

* Date in Ibn al-Athir (xil, 70), a4th Rabi* I, 590. 

* JuwaynT, ii, 33: 

* Ihn al-Albir, xii, 70. ' xii, 73 - 
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the ma/ntenance of his nunctous armies, and that therefore he 
requested the Caliph to cede KhQgistSa to him as well «. Ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Athfr* Takash at the end of his reign, like his 
son Muhammad at a later time, demanded that the khutba in his 
name should be introduced in Baghdad itself. This was the 
beginning of the enmity between the ‘Abbasids and the Khwa- 
razm-shahs, which was subsequently to prove one of the causes 
of the ruin of both dynasties. The constant engagements between 
Iheir armies reacted ruinously on the peaceful inhabitants also; the 
Khorezmian divisions caused terrible devastation in the province, 
and, according to Rawandi*, Takash’s general Mayachuk showed 
greater cruelty than even the Ghuzz had shown in Khurasan, 
or the Mongols were subsequently to display in ‘Iraq. In the 
last year of his reign Takash at length listened to the complaints 
of the inhabitants, deprived Mayachuk of his post, and after his 
arrival in Khorezmia ordered him to be executed. The army 
of Baghdad behaved no better; Rawandl^ says that after the 
retiral of Takash in 1194 the Caliph sent 5,000 horsemen to 
374 ‘Iraq, who plundered all that the Khorezmians had left. | The 
claims of the wazir Mu'ayyid ad-Dln were directed not only 
against the ruling princes, but also against private landowners; 
he announced that all Muslim lands belonged to the Caliph, and 
that no one should possess mtlks (i»c portions of land exempt 
from taxation). The historian includes this claim among the 
wazTr’s “innovations®.” When Takash died the Khorezmians 
held the predominance in ‘Iraq, but on receiving news of this 
event the inhabitants rose in revolt and killed all the Khorez¬ 
mian soldiers to be found in their province 

Takash died on July 3, 1200^ He succeeded, as we have 
seen, in extending the power of his dynasty to a remarkable 
degree, but already in his reign a beginning had been made 
with those features in the Khorezmian kingdom whose existence 
proved so disastrous for his son. As they were in a state of 

* Rahat as-Sndur, p. 385. * Ibn al-AthIr, xii, 88. 

^ Rabat as-Sudur^ p. 398. The author compares his evil deeds with those of the 
nnhelievers of Abkhaz (Christians of the Caucasus and Georgians), the Turks of China 
(Khita), and the Franks of Syria.” 

< Hid., p. 377. 

* Kawandl, MS. As. Mns. 590 bn, f. I3i ; iS 

^*\ Jij> ^ 

yiy The Persian original {Rabat as^Sudur 

elL ilf 

* Ibid.y f. 130; Persian original, p. 399. 

^ 'fhus in Jowaynl (ii, 46), lath Kama^Sn, 596 ; according to Ibn al-Athir (xii, 103) 
(he 30 th. This day does not correspond to June 27, at is stated in error by 
Prcif. Veselov^ ^^(p. 65). 
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open enmity to the Caliph, the Khwarazm-shahs could not lean 
on the authority of the clergy; as he had accepted the services 
of the Qipch^ princes, and entered into relationship with them, 
Takash created a strong military class, who contributed to his 
military successes, but already in his own lifetime, as we have 
seen (p. 343), proved unreliable in his struggle against his 
enemies of the steppes. Under the leadership of so clever 
a woman as Turkan-Khatunthe wife of Takash and mother 
of Muhammad, the influence of this military aristocracy soon 
shook the authority of the throne; the Qipch^s were able to 
lay waste the occupied lands without hindrance, although they 
had appeared there in the character of liberators, and were able 
to render the name of their sovereign an object of detestation to 
the population. 

The eldest son of Takash, Malik-Shah, died during his fathers 
lifetime, in the spring of 1197^ and his successor on the throne 
was his second son Muhammad, who bore the title of Qutb ad- 
Uin in his fathers lifetime, | and that of‘Ala ad-Din after his 375 
death. The proclamation of Muhammad as Khwarazm-shah 
took place only on Thursday, August 3, 1200^, the delay being 
caused by the rivalry between him and Hindu-Khan, son of 
Malik-Shah. The rights of the latter were supported by the 
Ghurs, who succeeded in seizing some towns in Khurasan. 

The requisitions made by the Ghurs gained them the hostility 
of the population, of which the Khwarazm-shah hastened to 
take advantage, the more readily that Ghiyath ad-Din died at this 
juncture. Already in 1203 Muhammad had regained his territories 
in Khurasan, and in the spring of 1204 he was able to proceed 
to their extension, plundered Badghis, and levied a large contri¬ 
bution on Herat, which had never been incorporated in the 
dominions of Takash. At this juncture Shihab ad-Din returned 
from India to Khurasan and marched with an army directly on 
Khorezmia. Muhammad hastily withdrew from Merv, and, fol¬ 
lowing the example of his predecessors, endeavoured to arrest 
the enemy by inundating the locality, but this only served to 
delay them forty days. The Khorezmians were defeated near 
Qaia-Su \ and Shihab ad-Din followed up his victory by be¬ 
sieging Gurganj. According to Juwayni®, the inhabitants of the 
capital rose like one man for the defence of the town; arms 

* On this name above, p. 337, n. 2, * Ibn al-Athir, xii, 

* Dale in Juwayiii (ii, 47 ) iJ' Mirkhwwd {Kharezm^ p. 41) 20th Shawwal. 

* Juwayni, ii, 51. 

® According to jQzjanI {Tabakat-i Nasiri^ p. 474) one of the canals from the 
Anui-Dar}’a on the eastern side of the capital. Ibn al-Athir (xii, 132) has Su-Qara, 
and gives also the meaning of this name “Black water,” In consequence of the 
existence of ihc name Alp-Qara (see above, pp. 207,340) we cannot rule out such 
a singular aequcncc of the words as entirely im{>ossible, but at any rate it is more 
probable that it should be read Qara-Sa, as in jQzjanl. 

« JuwaynS, ii, 54 sq. Cf. Mirkhond, Kharezm^ pp. 46-7. 
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were distributed to all, and the imam Shihab ad-Din^ Khlwaki, 
“ pillar of the Faith and stronghold of the Empire , exhorted 
them from the pulpit to fight bravely with their enemies, basing 
his appeal on the ** authentic hadith: “ Whosoever is killed in 
defence of his life and his property, the same is a martyr. 
‘Awfi^ who was present at Gurganj at the time, presents the 
same event in a totally different light. The general arming of 
the inhabitants was only a military stratagem on the part of the 
queen Turkan-Khatun; she dispatched a courier to Khurasan^, 
376 in order to | acquaint her son with the invasion, and at the same 
time published throughout the town an order to arm all the 
inhabitants ; helmets made of paper were prepared. The sight 
of such a numerous army deterred the Ghurs from an immediate 
attack on the town, which was in a state of complete defence¬ 
lessness, as there was no army there at all. Within a week 
Muhammad arrived, but with only 100 horsemen; gradually 
more numerous forces began to arrive from all sides, and the 
town was saved 

Juwaynl says that the army collected by the Khwarazm-shah 
amounted to 70,000 men, and besides this he appealed for help 
to the Qara-Khitays. The Ghur camp was on the eastern side 
of the river*; Shihab ad-Din had already ordered his army to 
search for a ford, in order to deliver an attack on the city the 
following day, but at this juncture a numerous Qara-Khitay 
army arrived under the leadership of the General Tayanku-Taraz 
and ‘Othman, sultan of Samarqand. The Ghurs hastily re¬ 
treated ; Muhammad pursued them to Hazarasp, where he 
defeated them, returning afterwards to Gurganj to celebrate his 
victory. The Qara-Khitays continued the pursuit and sur- 


J JuwaynT, ii. 55: 

* Texts^ p. 88. 

’ From this it may be inferred that Mohammad’s army did not meet the GhOrs 
at Qara-Sfi (Juwaynl U quite silent on this battle). It is possible that the division 
defeated near Qara-Su was dispatcheil by the queen, and that the measures for Hooding 
the country were taken by her. According to Juzjani, .SuUaii Muhammad “ fell back 
discomfited'’ before hU cnemiet, and “retired on Khwarazm ” (which is refuted bv 
‘Awli); the hostilities on the Qara-Ss were carried out by the “ people of Khwarazm 
when Shihib ad-D!n w.as already at the gates of the capital. Ibn al-AthIr speaks of 
the engagement at SO-Qara as of a great battle between the two armies. 

^ A very different account of the prowess of the inhabitants of Gurganj is given 

by Zakailya Qazwlo!, s,v. (it, 349). According to this account all the 

inhabitants of Gnrginj, even the artisans, were soldiers. Once Sultan Muhammad 
was defeated by the Kbifiiys, and fled toGurginj with only a few followers; he entered 
the town by night, in order that 00 one should notice the small number of bis forces, 
and on the next morning was aide to go out of the town against his enemies with 
an army of 50,000 horsemen. The account (of course greatly exaggerated) can refer 
only to the a ar with Shihab ad* I la; the Khi^iys are mentioned by mistake. 

*11,55: i^Ain river bed but the channel 

flowing near is intended. 
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rounded the Ghur army near Andkhud. In the last days of 
September or at the beginning of October \ a two weeks’ battle 
took place here, terminating in the defeat of the Ghurs, after 
which Shihab ad-Dln was compelled to shut himself up in 
Andkhud. His position resembled that of Napoleon at Sedan : 
if he was not overtaken by the same fate he had to thank 
‘Othinan of Samarqand, who as a Muslim did not wish the 
“ Sultan of Islam ” to be captured by infidels, and therefore pro¬ 
posed his mediation, which was accepted. The Qara-Khitays 
allowed the Ghurs to return to their territory, and only took 
ransoms from them. Shihab ad-Din at the time of his defeat 
killed with his own hand four elephants which he could not take 
into the fortress; two others were seized by the enemy, and he 
had now to give the Qara-Khitays one more; Juwaynl says he 
even gave all he had^. 

Shihab ad-Din returned to Ghazna, where there had already 
been time for rumours of his death to spread and cause some 
tumults. After restoring | order he concluded peace and an 377 
alliance with Muhammad, who apparently remained in possession 
of all the towns of Khurasan except Herat, which in the year of 
Shihab ad-Din’s death was the only city of Khurasan in the 
possession of the Ghurids. In the spring of 1205 the governor 
of Balkh, Taj ad-Din Zangl^ made a sudden attack on the 
territories of the Khwarazm-shah, but did so without the consent 
of his sultan, who gave him no support. The Ghurs plundered 
Marwarrud, but were defeated at Sarakhs; Zangi and ten 
military leaders with him were taken prisoner, sent to Khorezmia, 
and executed^. At this period Shihab ad-Din was thinking 
only how he might take vengeance on the Qara-Khitays; at the 
same time upon him as “Sultan of Islam” lay the obligation of 
liberating Transoxania from the infidel yoke. Vainly did the 
Caliph Nasir in letters, subsequently found in Ghazna after the 
occupation* of the town by the Khorezmians, entreat the sultan 
to finish with the Khwarazm-shah first, and even to conclude 
an alliance with the Qara-Khitays for this purpose ^ suggesting, 
that is, the very plan of action which in the following year was 
realized by Muhammad. The Ghurid sultan was evidently 


^ Accordinjj to Il)n al-Atbir (xii, 123) at the beginning of Safar 601 (beginning 
Sept. iao4). 

® ii, 57 : Cx-b ; cf. Miikhond, Khartzm^ p 48. The Sultan’s defeat is 

mentioned very briefly by MarwarrQdl, who speaks of his return to Barshur (Pejdiawar) 
from Khwararm and AndkhQy in 601 ** after suffering some damage ’ (f. 16 b: 

^ boss’s translation in 'Ajab tuvnah, p. 399, “ after receiv¬ 

ing a wound in his eye,” is too literal). 

• A GhOrld, son of Fakhr ad-Din Masked; cf. Tabakat-i Nasiri, p. 435. 

« ft]wa}nl, ii, 38. According 10 Ibn al-Athir (xii, 135) the prisoners were executed 
at Merv, and their heads hung there some days. 

* Jttwayni, ii, no. 
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Inferior to his rival in political discernment. In the summer of 
the same year. 1205, ‘Imad ad-Din ‘Om.y, governor of Balkh 
(evidently Zangi’s successor), by order of his sultan made an 
assault on and captured Tirmidh, which belonged to the Qara- 
Khitays, and was considered one of the strongest fortresses, 
‘Imad ad-DTn*s famous son ^ Bahram-shah ^ was <ippointed 
governor of Tirmidh. Further operations against the Qara- 
Khitays had to be postponed owing to risings in India; but 
Juwayni says that Shihab ad-Din’s Indian campaign was evoked 
by the desire to put “ the affairs of the treasury and the army ^ 
in order before the war with the Qara-Khitays. In the spring 
of 1206 Shihab ad-Dln returned to Ghazna and definitely began 
to prepare for the campaign in Transoxania, The ruler of 
Bamiyan, Baha ad-Din received orders | to see to the con¬ 
struction of a bridge over the Amu-Darya and a castle was 
built on the bank of the Jayhun, half of it being actually in the 
river*. During these preparations, on March 13, j2c 6, the 
sultan perished unexpectedly at the hands of assassins, according 
to some accounts Hindus, according to others Ismailites^. 

Shihab ad-Din was the last of the Muslim rulers who could 
compete w’ith the Khwarazm-shah. The new head of the 
dynasty, Ghiyath ad-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiyath ad-Din 
Muhammad, did not possess the qualities of a ruler; the leaders 
of Shihat ad-Din’s numerous Turkish Guards rose in revolt and 
seized Ghazna and the Indian possessions of the Ghurids. The 
Khwarazm-shah by agreement with the ruler of Herat entered 
his territory with his army under the pretext that otherwise the 
Qara-Khitays would seize Balkh and its province^, Tmad ad- 
Din 'Omar held out against the Khorezmian army for forty 
days, but was forced in the end to surrender (in the last days of 
November), and was sent to Khorezmia. Tirmidh was taken by 
Muhammad in alliance with the Qara-Khitays, and given back 
to the latter, to the great dissatisfaction of the Muslims^. 
According to Juwayni's account, the ruler of Tirmidh, on the 
advice of his father Tmad ad-Din, himself surrendered the fortress 


’ Ibn al-Athir, xii, 135. 

* Named in Nasawi (texte, p. 39, trad., p. 66). 

5 Juwayni, ii, 58 : 

* H» territories, according to jBrjanI, extended on the east lo Kashmir, on the west 
to Balkh and Tirmidh, on the north lo the frontiers of Kashghnr, on the south to 
GharjistBn and GhQr {Td>akat-i Nasiri, p. 431), He was a giandson of Fokhr 
ad-Din Maa*Qd. 

^ Ibn al-AthIr, lii, 138. . 

• Juwayni, ii, 59‘. ^eb siib*. y. iSj\> 

^ Both are mentiotred in Ibn al-AtbIr (xii, 139-40); according to Juwayni (ii, 59) 
the assassins were Hindus, but they are called Ismailitei (sJ^)U) by a contemporary 
of the event, f>adr ad>Dln Nij( 3 ml, the author of a work Tkj al-Ma*kthir (MS. Fclr. 
Univ., no. 578, f. 304 b), as also by JOrjSnl { 7 adaJh /4 Nasiri, p. 4^85), 

• Juwayni, ii, 6a. • Ibn al-AtbIr, xii, 151-3. 
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to ^Othman of SamarqandIn December^ Muhammad made 
a triumphal entry into Herat; Ghiyath ad-Din Mahmud re¬ 
mained ruler of Ghur, but here too he was compelled to own 
himself the vassal of the Khwarazm-shah and read the khiitba 
and I coin money in Muhammad's name. In January 1207^ the 379 
Khwarazm-shah returned to his capital, having at last attained 
the goal set by his predecessors in the dynasty. 

Thus in his struggle with his last Muslim rivals Muhammad 
enjoyed the assistance of the Qara-Khitays; but now, having 
attained his aim, i.e. pre-eminence among the eastern Muslim 
rulers, the Khwarazm-shah could not of course remain the vassal 
of the infidel Qara-Khitays, and for the maintenance of his 
authority was obliged, like Shihab ad-Din, to assume the role of 
liberator of the Muslims. Circumstances were favourable to 
him, as just at that time there occurred one of the most extensive 
movements in Muslim history, embracing Eastern Turkestan, 
Semiryechye, the country of Kulja and Transoxania. 

We know nothing of the events which took place in Trans¬ 
oxania at the end of the twelfth century. Only from the data 
supplied by coins do we know that not only Samarqand, but at 
least at the beginning of the century Bukhara also, was ruled 
by the Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn, who assumed the title of 
“ Great Sultan of sultans ; " of the historians, so far as is known, 
‘Awfi* alone mentions him, without communicating any details. 

He was evidently the immediate successor of Qilich-Tamghach- 
Khan Mas‘ud, but in what relationship he stood to his prede¬ 
cessor we do not know. Coins with his name were struck first 
of all at Uzgand as early as 560/1165, %,€, while Qilich-Tam- 
ghach-Khan was still reigning ; in Samarqand his coinage begins 
from 574/117S-9 and extends 10595-1199, and besides this there 
is a coin of Ibrahim’s minted at Bukhara in 597/12C0-1 Ibrahim 
was succeeded by his son® ‘Othman, who was already ruling, as we 
have seen, in 1204 ; Juwaynl'says that he also was called ‘‘Sultan 
of sultans." ‘Othman's authority evidently did not extend to 
Bukhara. VVe have seen that already in the first half of the 
twelfth century a dynasty of hereditary khatibs and ra'iscs, 
bearing the title of “Pillar of the world" (Sadr-Jahan), had 
arisen in Bukhara, | but our information on the genealogy of the 380 
sadrs is unfortunately somewhat contradictory. Their influence 

' JuwayDl, ii, 64. In Mirkhwand (A'/Jamw, pp. 51-2) the Khwarnzm-shah is 
mentioned instead of *Othman. 

* In the middle of Jumada I (according to Juwayni {ihidS), 

* 111 Jumada II (Juwa)nl, ii, 65-6). * p. 84. 

® A. Markov, Katalo^, pp. 282-9. We know from ‘Awli’s Lubdb al-Albab (i, 44) 
that he was alive in Uajab 597 (April 7-May 6, laoi), when ‘Awli came to Bukhara. 

* Thus according to ‘Awii and the coinage (A’o/., p. 294). According to the 
LtMb {he, cit,) he was 14 or 15 years old in 597/1 aoi. 

^ Juwayni, ii, 122: \j^\. 
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in temporal matters must indubitably have led to disputes 
between them and the Khans of Samarqand, and there must 
also have been collisions with the popular elements and with 
the Qara-Khitays. This explains the epithet of “martyr**' 
(shahid) bestowed on all the sadrs beginning with ‘Omar, the sadr 
put to death by the Qara-Khitays (see pp. 326-7). After killing 
‘Omar, however, the Qara-Khitays acknowledged the religious 
authority of his successor, who according to Nizami-‘Arudi ^ was 
the imam Ahmad b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz (the brother of the murdered 
man?); the Qara-Khitay viceroy Alp-tagin (or Atma-tagin, see 
p. 327), if Nizami-‘Arudi is to be believed, was compelled to 
conform in everything to the instructions of the imam. In his 
account of the destruction of the Qarluqs, I bn al-Athir, as 
we have seen (p. 334), calls the faqih Muhammad, son of the 
murdered ‘Omar, ra*is of Bukhara, and makes him act in alliance 
with the Khan of Samarqand and praise the moderation of the 
Qara-Khitays. In 560/1165,35 is evident from the account in 
Narshakhi^, the ascendency in Bukhara was held by Qilich- 
Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud, who in this year restored the city walls. 
The author of the abridged edition of Narshakhi*s history, 
Muhammad b. Zufar, in 574/1178-9 dedicated his work to the 
sadr Burhan ad-Din ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz^ who is, in all probability, 
the person spoken of in the above-mentioned document of the 
Khwarazm-shah Takash (see above, p. 342)®. During the long 
reign of the Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn the authority of the Khans 
of Samarqand was restored in Bukhara®; but after him wc again 
find the sadr in the role of ruler. In 1207, according to Ibn al- 
Athir’s^ account, the ra'is of the Hanafites of Bukhara, Burhan 
ad-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. *Abd-al-‘Aziz, probably the 
son of the imam Ahmad b. ‘Abd-aI-‘Aziz mentioned in Nizami 
‘Arudi, arrived in Baghdad to perform the hajj; he was the real 
“ruler" of the town, collected the tribute for the Qara-Khitays, 
and ruled in their name. In Baghdad he was at first received 
381 with great honour, but by his | behaviour in Mecca he roused such 
general ill-will that his surname of “Pillar of the world*’ (Sadr- 
Jahan) was changed to “ Pillar of Hell ’* (Sadr-Jahannam). To 
this pilgrimage probably refers the anecdote recounted in ‘Awfi®, 
of the conversation of the sadr of Bukhara with a darwish near 
the mountain of ‘Ararat. The ^dr performed the hajj with the 

' 7 >jr//, p. 169 (Kitab-i MallAzSclah); cf. now my article Burhan” in Encyc. 
of hUim, 

^ Chah&r Maqala^ p. 33 sq.; new trans., p, 34 sq. 

• Nerchakhy, pp. 33, 33-4. « Ibid., pp. 3-3. 

® He U mentioned in the Lubidf (i. an) a*‘Abd-al-'AzU b. ‘Omar. Schefer’i 
edition has ‘Abd-aI-*Azfe b. ‘Ab(l-al-*AHz, but between the two namei “ b. ‘Oraar’’ U 
omitted by mistake (the Bukhara edition has the correct reading). 

• Venes in his praise comix>sed bv the sadr *Omar b. Mas*Dd (grandson of Al>mad 
b. ^Abd-al-^AzTz) are quoted by ‘Awfl, Lubab^ i, 169 sq. 

^ Ibn aii, i7o*7i. • 7 >jr/x, p, 88, 
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greatest pomp, sitting in a litter; he had more than a hundred 
camels with his baggage, and “great 'ulama” went with him. 

A poor man met him, hungry, in rags and barefoot, and asked if 
it were possible that God should bestow the same reward on the 
hajj of the poor man, undertaken with such difficulty, as on the 
hajj of the sadr, undertaken with such pomp. The sadr 
answered that the reward would certainly not be identical ; 

“ I fulfil the command of God, but thou art acting in defiance of 
it. To me He hath said: ‘ If thou art able, perform the hajj ’; 
to thee He hath said; ‘ Destroy not yourselves with your own 
hands.’ He hath therefore invited me, and exempted thee from 
the visit. I am a guest, thou art a parasite; a parasite never 
enjoys as much honour as a guest.'" The stories of ‘Awfi and 
Ibn al-AthIr show that the sadr by no means led the life of 
a hermit, and possessed vast financial means. This is confirmed 
by Nasawfs account^ of the same sadr, who held the office of 
khatib together with that of ra’is, but for wealth could be com¬ 
pared only with ruling princes ; 6,000 faqihs were maintained at 
his expense. The democratic movement which broke out in 
Bukhara not long before the Khwarazm-shah s campaign was 
directed against the sadrs also; the leader of the movement, 
Sinjar, the son of a seller of shields, made himself master of the 
town, and held “honourable persons" in utter contempt We 
are told by ‘Awfl^ that after the death of ‘Abd-al-‘AzIz, the 
sadrs went to the court (ordu) of the Qara-Khitay and com¬ 
plained of Malik Sinjar. They obtained the necessary documents 
duly sealed, but they were of no use to them, as at this juncture 
the power of the Qara-Khitay vanished ; their villages were left 
waterless, and their wealth was destroyed. 

We find in Juwaynl two versions of the course of the struggle 
between Muhammad and the Qara-Khitays, According to one 
version^ (the chapters “On the conquest of Transoxania" and 
“ On the second return of the Sultan for the war with the 
Gurkhan") the sultan paid tribute to the Qara-Khitays for 
a long time, but finally in 607/1210 ordered the Qara-Khitay 
envoy® to be thrown into the river. | The envoy had come to 382 
Gurganj for the tribute, and had offended the sultan by sitting 
beside him on the throne. After this the sultan occupied 
Bukhara, and thence advanced on Samarqand, having previously 
dispatched envoys to the Sultan ‘Othman. Some time before 
this the latter had requested the daughter of the Qara-Khitay 

* Nesawi, lexte, pp. 33-4, trad., p, 41. 

* Juwaynl, il, 74; cf, Mirkhond, Kkarezm^ p. 54. 

* Lubib^ ii, 385. The author quotes vciscs of Shamsi A*raj Bukhail composed in 
derision of the i^drs. 

^ Juwaynl, ii, 74'^^4; Mirkhond, Kkamm^ pp. 54-60. 

® HU name in MS. iv, 2, 34, is ; in the Khan>ko^ MS. ; the printed 

eilitiun (il, 75) has . 
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gurkhan^ in marriage, and been refused; angered at this, he 
now concluded an alliance with Muhammad, and introduced the 
khutba and the coinage of money in his name. The sultan 
ordered Samarqand to be fortified, and appointed the amir 
Burtana, a relation of Turkan-Khatun ^ as his representative at 
the court of ‘Othman. He then continued his advance, crossed 
the Syr-Darya, and in the month of Rabr I, 607 ^ (end of August 
and September) met the Qaia-Khipy army under the command 
of Tayanku in the plain of Ilamish The latter were defeated, 
and Tayanku himself was taken prisoner and dispatched to 
Khorezmia. On the return journey the sultan took Utrar, the 
ruler of which made some resistance returned to Samarqand, 
and thence to Khorezmia. Tayanku was put to death by his 
order and thrown into the river. During the sultan’s absence 
“the remnants of the people of Qadir-Khaii“® laid waste the 
neighbourhood of Jand; in consequence of this Muhammad did 
not stay long in Khorezmia, and set out with an army for Jand. 
‘Othman, who had come to Gurganj along with Muhammad, 
remained there for the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter of the Khwarazm-shah. After gaining a victory over 
the Qipchaqs, Muhammad learned that the Qara-Khitay army 
had again besieged Samarqand and hastened thither. At the 
time of his arrival the inhabitants of Samarqand had already 
borne seventy attacks from the Qara-Khitays, and in all cases 
save one, when they were driven back into their town, they 
remained the victors. The news of the arrival of the sultan’s 
army and of the rising of Kuchluk, who belonged to the Naiman 
tribe, in the eastern part of their kingdom, induced the Qara- 
Khitays to conclude an armistice with the inhabitants of Samar¬ 
qand and to withdraw. Muhammad on reaching Samarqand 
pursued them. The governor of the town of Ughnaq (?) | 
383 although he also was a Muslim, refused to submit to the 
Khwarazm-shah; a division was sent to take the town, and 
successfully carried out its task, and the rebellious ruler was 
taken in chains to the sultan K Immediately after this ambas¬ 
sadors from Kuchluk arrived in Muhammad’s camp, and a treaty 
was concluded between Kuchluk and the Khwarazm-shah on 
the conditions that Turkestan should become the property of the 
first one to defeat the gurkhan; if the sultan succeeded in this 

* Mlrkhw^bd omit* this detail here. 

* MlikhwSnd doc* not mention Burtana** appointment here. The printed edition 
of Jnwaynl (ii, 76) ha* 

® Mirkhwdnd (p. 55) refer* thi* event to 6o5. 

^ Battlefield not mentioned in MIrkhwand. » Jitwaynl, ii, 80. 

* ii, 82; 

Perhaps *he Ifetoe at the Yughank mentioned above, p. f tt. 

» Jnwaynl, ii, S3. ^ 
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all the provinces as far as Kashghar and Khotan would belong 
to him; if Kuchluk was successful he would be accepted as ruler 
of all the country east of the Syr-Darya. It was Kuchluk who 
actually did succeed in accomplishing this object, while the sultan 
was unsuccessful in his battle with the gurkhan's army. Before 
the battle Burtana, the representative of the Khwarazm-shah in 
Samarqand, and one of the princes of Mazandaran, the ispahbad 
of the province of Kabudjamah, entered into negotiations with 
the Qara-Khitays, and undertook to betray the Khwarazm-shah 
if the gurkhan promised to give Khorezmia to Burtana and 
Khurasan to the ispahbad. The gurkhan promised to give them 
an even more liberal reward. At the beginning of the battle 
Burtana and the ispahbad fled according to their agreement; 
the left wing of the Qara-Khitays overcame the Muslim right 
wing and the left wing of the Muslims the right of the Qara- 
Khitays; the centre of both armies fell into disorder. The 
battle ended indecisively; in both armies there were victors 
who had plundered the enemy s camp, and refugees who had 
sought safety in flight. The sultan was in the habit of wearing 
clothes like the enemy's during a battle; in the confusion he 
suddenly found himself with his followers (wearing similar 
clothes) amongst the ranks of the Qara-Khitays, where he passed 
several days, and later made use of an opportunity to abandon 
the enemy unnoticed and join his army on the bank of the Syr- 
Darya. The soldiers were very pleased at his return, as there 
had been suflicient time for a rumour of the disappearance and 
even of the death of the sultan to gain ground. 

The same events are quite differently related in the chapter 
“ On the Qara-Khitay Khans, on the circumstances of their rise 
and destruction.” ^ | The sultan, elated by his victories, neglected 384 
the payment of the stipulated tribute to the Qara-Khitays for 
two or three years, until at last the gurkhan sent his wazir 
Mahmud-bay to him as his envoy to demand the payment of the 
money. Muhammad was at this time preparing to march 
against the Qipchaqs and therefore considered the moment in¬ 
opportune for a quarrel with the Qara-Khitays, but at the same 
time he did not wish the disgrace of admitting himself to be 
a tributary of the infidels. For this reason he entirely evaded 
receiving the embassy, set out on his campaign and confided the 
conduct of the negotiations with the Qara-Khitays to his mother. 
Turkan-Khatun received the embassy with ceremony, paid the 
money in full and on her side dispatched envoys to the Qara- 
Khitays with instructions to make excuses to the gurkhan for 


* Juwaynl, 11,86-93. In an abbreviated form this chapter is included by MIrkhwand 
in the history of Chingiz-Khaui (Mirkhond Vic de Djenghiz-Khau^ cd. Jaubert, i^aris, 
1841, pp. 90-95). 
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the delay which had occurred, and express to him (in Muham¬ 
mad’s name) complete submission ^ 

Nevertheless, Mahmud-bay reported to his sovereign that the 
Khwarazm-shah prided himself on his power, and was no loyal 
vassal; on this account the Khorezmian envoys were not honoured 
by the gurkhan with any marks of consideration. Having 
defeated the Qipchaqs, Muhammad returned to Khorezmia, and 
determined to conquer Transoxania. He led his army to Buk¬ 
hara and entered secretly into relations both with ‘Othman of 
Samarqand and with other rulers. All the princes promised him 
assistance, as they were angered at the behaviour of the Qara- 
Khitay officials, who “ in contrast to former days * ” oppressed 
the population in all possible ways. The sultan, however, 
returned from Bukhara to Khorezmia with the intention of 
renewing the campaign in the following year^. At this time 
the eastern vassals of the gurkhan also rose in revolt, and the 
Naiman prince Kuchluk, taking advantage of this, received per¬ 
mission from the gurkhan to collect the scattered hordes of his 
nation. As the traitorous intentions of Kuchluk were soon un¬ 
masked, the gurkhan regretted that he had let him go, and 
demanded the assistance of his vassals, ‘Othman of Samarqand 
amongst others, in making war against him. ‘Othman was 
offended that the gurkhan had refused to give him his daughter 
in marriage, and therefore refused his suzerain’s request, openly 
385 took the side of the Khwarazm-shah, dispatched | an envoy to 
him and introduced the khutba and coinage in his name. The 
gurkhan sent a division of 30,000 men to Samarqand who suc¬ 
ceeded in taking the town, but refrained from laying waste the 
province by order of their sovereign, “ who considered Samarqand 
as his treasury.” The tidings of Kuchluk s successes caused the 
gurkhan to recall his army from Samarqand, whereupon the 
town was occupied by Muhammad; ‘Othman went out to meet 
him, handed over the province to him and joined his army. The 
allies marched to Taraz and encountered a strong Qara-Khi^ay 
army under the command of Tayanku. The battle was indeci¬ 
sive, the right wing on either side being defeated, but Tayanku 
was taken prisoner by the Muslims. Both armies retreated^, 
and the Qara-Khi^ays plundered their own territories as they 
marched back. The inhabitants of Balasaghun, hoping that 
Semiryechyc also would soon be conquered by Muhammad, 
closed their gates to them. MahmQd-bay and the gurkhan's 
amirs pressed them to submit, but without success; finally, after 
a sixteen days’ siege, the town was taken and sacked for three 

* Jttwayul, ii, 90. * Ibid .: ^. 

• Jiiwaynl, I" 
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days, when up to 47,000 inhabitants perished. All these military 
operations exhausted the resources of the gurkhan. Mahmud- 
bay, fearing for his own wealth, “ of which he possessed more 
than Qarun” (Korah)^ gave his sovereign the ruinous advice, to 
demand from the soldiers the return of the moneys from the 
State treasury which had been plundered by Kuchluk and on 
his defeat taken by the army. The adoption of this measure 
led to a mutiny, of which Kuchluk hastened to take advantage 
in order to attract the mutineers to his cause. Abandoned by 
all, the gurkhan appeared before Kuchluk and wished to do 
obeisance, but Kuchluk would not permit this and received his 
sovereign with honour and treated him as though he were his 
father. All the power, of course, passed into the hands of 
Kuchluk, who married the former bride of the gurkhan; the 
latter died a year or two later. 

Mirkhwand gave his preference to the first version and excluded 
from the second all that disagreed with it (the payment of 
tribute to the Qara-Khitays by the queen’s arrangement, the 
sultan’s withdrawal from Bukhara, the capture of Samarqand by 
the Qara-Khitays, the taking prisoner of Tayanku and some other 
less essential details). With the same object in view he had 
also to alter Juwayni’s text in some places. According to the 
latter^ 1 the revolts of the ruler of Herat, *Izz ad-Din Husayn 386 
b. Kharmil, and of the Turk KazlI, a relative of the queen, 
governor of Nishapur, were caused by the rumours of the 
disappearance of the sultan during the war with the Qara- 
Khitays. The revolt was put down after the sultan’s return 
to Khorezmia and his arrival in Nishapur on the iith Ramadan 
604 (March 30, 1208). Mirkhwand^, in opposition to Juwayni, 
inserts the account of this revolt after his account of both the 
sultan’s campaigns against the Qara-Khitays, and omits the 
date inconsistent with it. Our information from other sources 
however speaks in favour of this date. Ibn al-Athir^ also puts 
Muhammad’s first campaign against the Qara-Khitays in 604 
and also relates that it ended unsuccessfully for the sultan; and 
according to the continuator of Narshakhi^ the capture of 
Bukhara by the sultan occurred in 604. In consequence of this, 
and notwithstanding the opinion of one of the latest investiga¬ 
tors®, there is no reason to be surprised that d’Ohsson’ preferred 
Ibn al-Athir’s account to Juwayni’s first version, accepted by 
Mirkhwand. Evidently the second version is nearer the truth, 
ajthough it also contains some statements which evoke grave 
doubt. 

* Qur’an, xxviii, 76. * Juwayni, ii, 66-70. 

* Miikhoiid, Kharezm^ pp. 60-64. ^ Ibn al-Athir, xii, 171-5. 

® Nercbakby, pp. 33, 34 (in the second passage the text is mutilated), 

* Oppert, Dtr Preshyicr Johannes^ p, 156. 

^ ITOhsson, ilisloire Mon^qols^ i, 181-3. 
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• 

First of all, it is scarcely possible that the sultan paid no 
tribute to the Qara-Khitays for some years before the war. 
Until his final victory over the Ghurdis the sultan could not but 
value the favour of the gurkhan, as is indicated by the fact 
noted above (p. 352) of the restoration of Tirmidh to the Qara- 
Khitays at the very end of 1206. The expedition to Bukhara 
must be put in the autumn of 1207. According to Juwaym’s 
account (in the first version) the sultan took the side of the 
aristocratic party at Bukhara: “the son of the vendor of shields 
received the reward of his conduct.” This statement must not 
be taken to mean that Sinjar was executed; from Nasawi’s^ 
account it is evident that he continued to live for many years at 
the sultan’s court, and like other imprisoned rulers was compelled 
387 to I take part in Court ceremonies How long Sinjar’s govern¬ 
ment of Bukhara lasted is not known; if his rise to kingship has 
any connexion with the pilgrimage of the sadr already mentioned 
(p. 354) it may be conjectured that he reigned for some months, 
but the existence of the “palace of Sinjar-Malik” points to 
a longer period. As the palace is still mentioned in the account 
of Tarabi’s revolt^ (636/1238-9), it evidently remained intact 
during the devastation and fire of 1220. 

We know from the continuator of Narshakhi that the sultan 
restored the citadel and walls of Bukhara, On this occasion 
Muhammad’s successes were limited to the capture of Bukhara 
and the conclusion of an alliance with the Qara-Khanids, particu¬ 
larly with the sultan ‘Othman; from Bukhara he returned to 
Khorezmia. The rumours of the sultan’s disappearance, which 
called out the rebellion in Khurasan, show that this withdrawal 
was not voluntary, and confirm Ibn al-Athir’s account of the 
defeat of the Khwarazm-shah and his ally of Samarqand in the 
battle with the Qara-Khitays. On the other hand the anecdote 
recounted by the same historian of how Muhammad was taken 
prisoner along with his companion, and escaped, thanks to the 
cleverness of the latter, who passed the sultan off as his slave, 
is scarcely worthy of credence. As is well known, the same 
anecdote is related of Malik-shah and Nizam al-Mulk^. 

However this may have been, Muhammad returned to Khorez¬ 
mia and in the spring of 1208 restored order in Khurasan by 
appearing in person. According to Ibn al-AthIr® the revolt in 
Herat was caused by the behaviour of the Khorezmians. When 
rumours of the sultan’s disappearance were spread abroad the 
ruler of Herat renewed the alliance with the Ghurid Ghiyath ad- 

^ Nesawi, texte, p. ai, trad., p. 38. 

* We are told by ‘Awfl {Lubab^ ii, 393) that Sinjar was sent to AmOy (Charjui) ; 
^Awfi quotes some satirical verses on him by ShihSbi Ghazal Khujandl. 

• Schefer, Chrestk, pers,y ii, uS; /atirn, As,^ 4, xx, 393; Juwaynl, i, 87, 5. 

< Jaum. 4, xi, 448, 449; Tarikh 4 Gu^dah, ed. Browne, p. 445, trana., p. 97. 

® Ibn al-Atlv^r, xii, 172. 
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Din \ but after the arrival of the Khwarazm-shah he again took 
his side. The Khwarazm-shah’s advisers persuaded their sove- 
reign that a man who had so frequently betrayed his oath was 
not to be trusted, and the ruler of Herat was put to death; but 
the city itself, in which the wazir of the former ruler had fortified 
himself, was taken only after a prolonged siege. As regards the 
rising of Kazll (in Ibn al-AthIr* Kazlik), the | governor of 388 
Nishapur, after the sultan’s entry into Nishapur (March 30, 
1208), Kazll’s son fled to Transoxania to the Qara-Khitays, but 
was overtaken on the bank of the Amu-Darya by a Khorezmian 
force and killed, together with all his companions. Kazll him¬ 
self fled to Khorezmia, where the queen Turkan-Khatun advised 
him to seek refuge at the tomb of Sultan Takash^ but later, 
when he had followed this advice, she ordered him to be killed 
and sent his head to her son^. From this it may be inferred 
that at this time the queen did not dare to give assistance to her 
rebellious relative. 

Of the events of the following years we have information only 
on the earthquake which afflicted Khorezmia in 605/1208-9, 

The extent of the disaster was somewhat lessened by the fact 
that it occurred in the daytime and the inhabitants were able to 
fly from the town, leaving their possessions. Nevertheless, about 
2,000 people perished in the capital, and the number of those 
who perished in the villages was considerably greater; two 
villages were swallowed up with all their inhabitants ^ 

I he autumn of 12cg should probably be put down for Mahmud- 
bay s embassy and the expedition against the Qipchaqs, if the 
sultan had really paid no tribute to the Qara-Khitays for two 
years before this. The sultan’s action shows that the renewal 
of the struggle with the Qara-Khitays seemed to him at that 
time to be premature; but already in the following year he 
found it possible to take more decisive action. The eastern 
provinces of the Qara-Khitay empire had at this period been 
exposed to an invasion of nomads expelled from Mongolia by 
Chingiz-Khan. In 1208 Chingiz-Khan inflicted a severe defeat 
on the bank of the Irtysh on the remnants of the Naimans, under 
the leadership of Kuchluk, and the Mergits, led by Tuqta-biki^ 
Kuchluk fled to the Qara-Khitay country, the sons of Tuqta- 

^ Juwayiil, ii, 66; Mirkhond, Kharezm, p. 63. In Ibn al-AthTr the death of the 
ruler of Herat is related somewhat differently, nor is there mention of his temporary 
adherence to Ghiyath ad-Din. 

* Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 173 sq. 

* According to Ibn al-Aihir (xii, 105) Takash himself constructed his grave in the 
great madras^, also built by him. 

* Juwayni, ii, 7a. 

® Ibid.^ 73-3. The towns of Khurasan, especially NishiipOr, also suffered from 
the earthquake (Ibn al-Athir, xii, 187). 

® Thidy^ XV, 10,113; Peis, te.xt, pp. 14,16S. 
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bikl, who had himself fallen in battle, to the territories of the 
Uighur idlqut, a vassal of the gurkhan. Connected with this, 
probably, is the revolt of the idlqut against the gurkhan and his | 
389 conclusion of an alliance with Chingiz Khan. In 1209 Shawkam, 
the gurkhan’s representative in Uighuria, who lived in the village 
of Qara-Khoja, was killed; Juwayni says' “he was surrounded 
in a house, which they pulled down on top of him,^* from which 
it may be concluded that elements of the populace, provoked by 
the extortions of the Qura-Khi^ay tax-collectors, took part in 
the rising. The idiqut succeeded in defeating the Mergits the 
remnants of whom fled to the territories under the direct rule of 
the gurkhan^ where, according to Juwayni^, they united with 
Kuchluk. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the pro¬ 
vinces with a preponderatingly Muslim population * began to the 
west of Uighuria. The appearance of bands of nomads in these 
provinces could only intensify the ferment which had begun 
there considerably earlier. As we have said elsewhere* this 
ferment was induced not only by religious causes, but mainly by 
the decline of the Qara-Khitay empire, the weakening of the 
authority of the throne, the increase in power of individual 
nobles, and the arbitrariness of the tax collectors. The move¬ 
ment began apparently in Eastern Turkestan. As is shown by 
Juwayni's characteristic account ^ of the behaviour of the gurkhan 
towards the ruler of the Qarluqs, the gurkhan foresaw even then 
that the rising would embrace all the Muslim provinces of the 

‘ Juwayni, i, 33: \ 

* The battle took place at the river Ch‘am. Dc Groot’s opinion (accepted by 
Mnrquart, Osttiirk-Dialektst.^ p. 118) that the Gh‘am is to be ideniibetl witl) the Chn, 
is quite erroneous. It is more probable that it was the river from which the town 
Jambalik or Janbalik m the western part of Uij»huria had received its name. On this 
town tf. Mediaeval Researches^ index. According to Bretschneider (ildd.) the river 
was near the Irtysh. 

’ Trudy^ xv, 11; Pers, text, p. 17. 

^ Juwayni, i, 47. From some remarks in Juwayni (i, 46 sq.) and the corresponding 
passage in Rashid ad-Din {Trudy^ xv, ii, 34-5: Pers. text, pp. 17, 55) it might be 
nferred that Kuchluk took part in the expedition to Uighuria, and thence fled 
westwards through Kucha along with the Mercils, but on the same page Juwayni 
himself says that the Mcrglt princes joined Kuchluk in the district of Imil and Qobuq 
(the printed edition has Qayaligh) when KOchluk had already the gGrkh^i's 

permission to collect an army. Jowapfs statements show that he confused KOcbluk 
with the Kerait prince SengQn, who also bad fled to Eastern Turkestan (cf. Trudyy 
xiii, I4S; Pers. text, p. 337). This Kemit prince is chiefly known by the Chinese title 
of Senghn, and 1 have stated in a review (Zapiskiy xi, 350) that his personal name is 
entirely unknown. It is, however, mentioned by Na^Ir ad-DIn 'fGs! in his Ziyi Ilkhdni 
(MS. Brit. Mns. Or, 7464, f. 1 b) as Iliqa, and in the Y«an-shi (chap, i, f. 5 v) as 
Yi-la-ha (P. Pelliot in Journ, As.y Ji, xv, 176 and 180, where Nilkha is supnosed 
to be the correct form, which, howevor, is not corroborated by the Persian spelling). 
Rashid ad'Dfn has Ilqah {Tnid/, v, 98; vii, 135 (text); xiil, 115 and 382; Pers. text, 
p. iS^sq.). 

* Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 303; Bretschneider, Med, Res,, i, 68. 

* flanddook of Semiryechye, ii, p. 106 sq. 

’ Juwayni, i, 56; compare Handbook 0/Semiryechye, ii, pp. 107-8. 
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Qara-Khitays. Until the nomad hordes appeared the Muslims 
had no success. “The son of the Khan of Kashp:har“ was im¬ 
prisoned by the gurkhan and only liberated by Kuchluk ^; from 
this statement it may be concluded that the rising occurred 
during the reign of this Khan, Arslan-Khan Abu’l-Muzaffar 
Yusuf, who died, according to Jamal Qarshi^, in Rajab 601 
(February- | March, 1205). In Transoxania also,as is shown by 390 
the defeat of Muhammad and the capture of Samarqand by the 
Qara-Khi^ays, the rising was at first crushed. The gurkhan 
used the fruits of his victories over ‘Othman (won in all proba¬ 
bility in the first half of laio), with great moderation, contented 
himself with the payment of a small tribute, and left his repre¬ 
sentative in Samarqand. It is very likely that the marriage 
between ‘Othman and the Qara-Khitay princess whom he had 
vainly demanded earlier was concluded at the same time. 
Juwayni^ refers this marriage to the period of the second recon¬ 
ciliation between ‘Othman and the Qara-Khitays and his revolt 
against Muhammad, but the historian’s statement that Muhammad 
on receiving the news of this reconciliation and marriage hesitated 
to move against his unsubmissive son-in-law is scarcely to be 
believed. 

The successes gained by Kuchluk in 1210 with the help of 
the Qarluqs of the northern part of Semiryechye and his plun¬ 
dering of the gurkhan’s treasury, which was kept at Czgand, 
caused the gurkhan to abandon Samarqand and devote himself 
to the defence of his own territories. In consequence of this 
the revolt in Transoxania was renewed; Muhammad after his 
victory over the Qipchaqs left Jand^and arrived in Bukhara, 
and ‘Othman again took his side. To this campaign belongs, in 
all probability, the account of the siege and surrender of Ughnaq. 

In Semiryechye, not far from Balasaghun, the gurkhan gained a 
victory over Kuchluk, but his general Tayanku was taken prisoner 
near the Talas by the Muslims. As the victory of the latter 
was not decisive the sultan did not decide to pursue the enemy 
and give assistance to his co-religionists of Semiryechye; never¬ 
theless, this battle and the dispatch of the captured Qara-Khitay 
general to Khorezmia excited the enthusiasm of Muhammad s 
subjects, and considerably increased their respect for the sovereign. 

In Muhammad’s official documents he begins to be spoken of as 
“a second Alexander*' and the Khwarazm-shah more willingly 
allowed himself to be called “Sultan Sinjar"^ in view of the 

' Juwaynl, i, 48; D’Ohsson, Ilistoin ties Mongols^ i, 170. 

• Tifjc/j, p. 13a. * Juwaynl, ii, 134. 

* Nasawl's account of the Sultnn's stay in Jand, and of the complaints brought 
by the population against the local wazlr, should very probably be referred to this 
time (Nesawi, texte, pp. 102-3, trad., p 170). 

® Cf. both titles in ‘Awfi {Textsy p. 84). The title of‘'Sultiin Sikandar” an<l the 
battles near mentioned in the Lubad al^Alboh (i, 1 la, in the interesting 
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. t • f QoUfiniH sultan: from the same period the 
lengthy reign of tJ^title “Shadow of God on 

ttTcaptuLl Jenen,/ 

live in IChorezmia, where he enjoyed gicat hono _ • . , P * 

sibic that the author confuses the fate of Tayanku with that of 
two other Qara-Khitays, Buraq and his brother, also taken 
prisoner in this battle, who were taken into the Khwarazm- 
shah*s service and rose to the dignity of amir and hajib 
The rejoicings of the Muslims did not last long. The former 
vassals of the Qara-Khitays were soon convinced that the 
transfer of power from the infidel gurkhan to the orthodox 
Khwarazm-shah brought them no advantages. As early as 
J2IO, according to Juvvayni, and even before his return to 
Khorezmia, Muhammad had been obliged to pacify a revolt 
by the ruler of Utrar; finally the rebel made submission and 
was dispatched to Nasa^ Nasawi^ says that the ruler of LJtrar 
Taj ad-Din Bilga-Khan was the cousin ^ of ‘Othman of Samar- 
qand ; Bilga-Khan was the first of the Qara-Khitays {ue. of the 
vassals of the gurkhan) who took the side of the Khwiirazm-shah, 
and appeared before him hoping that he would reward him for 
former services (as he had taken part in the battle near Andkhud). 
Nasawi says nothing at all of his revolt and calls his exile only 
a precautionary measure taken by the sultan prior to his 
campaign in Traq (1217). Bilga-Khan spent one year at Nasa 
and during this time attracted the population to his side by his 
liberality: then the sultan sent his executioner to Nasa, who 
killed Bilga-Khan and brought his head to Khorezmia. Nasawi, 
of course, knew better than the other historians what occurred in 


his native town of Nasa; but it is scarcely to be supposed that 
Bilga-Khan remained ruler of Utrar till 1217 and was not deposed 
simultaneously with the other representatives of the Qara-Khanid 
dynasty. 

‘Othman of Samarqand ^ had come with Muhammad to Gur- 
ganj, where he was to marry the Khwarazm-shah’s daughter. 
The festivities went on for a very long time, and when ‘Othman 
392 wished to return | to Samarqand, Turkan-Khatun demanded 
that, in accordance with Turkish custom, he should remain a full 


biography of the waiir AbQ Bakr Ahmad al-jamijl, who had previously made a journey 
to the country of the Khi^a and to Bal^^bQn, i, ill). Cf. also i, 202 ; 

ii» 34* miUai L w). 

* Juwaynl, ii, 81; Mirkbond, Khorezm, pp. 5(^-7. 

* Tahakat-i Nasiriy pp, 261-2, 934. * Juwaynl, ii, 211. 

^ Ibid.y ii. 81; Mirkhond, Khareztny p, 57. 

* Ne«awi, text, pp. 22-3; trad. pp. 38-41. 

* There is a mistake in the translation. 

^ On his (r%2^ the accounts of Jnwayni (ii, 122) and Ibn al-Atblr (xii, 177-8). 
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year in his father-in-law's house, and he was obliged to acquiesce. 
When, in the spring of laii, the campaign against the Qara- 
Khitays was resumed, Muhammad arrived alone in Samarqand 
and soon observed that the absence of the Khan had already 
succeeded in alarming the population and evoking their hostility 
towards the Khwarazm-shah. Submitting to circumstances, 
Muhammad ordered ‘Othman and his young wife to be sent to 
Samarqand; ‘Othman received everything to which he was 
entitled by his rank; his younger brother was left in Khorezmia. 
Muhammad returned to his capital. According to Ibn al-AthIr 
a representative of the Khwarazm-shah was sent to Samarqand 
together with ‘Othman, and was to enjoy the same rights as 
formerly the representative of the gurkhan. 

Juwayni in this passage makes no mention of military opera¬ 
tions this year, so that it is hard to decide whether there is any 
particle of truth in the account given in the first version of the 
treachery of Burtana the governor of Samarqand. Juzjam^ 
alone credits Muhammad with gaining, with the assistance of an 
army of 400,000 men (?), another victory over Qara-Khitays in 
1211 or 1212. 

On his return to Samarqand, ‘Othman was so exasperated by 
the behaviour of his Khorezmian liberators that he renewed his 
connexion with the Qara-Khitays. This was the more remark¬ 
able in that the year 1211 had not on the whole been favourable 
for the gurkhan ; in the northern part of Semiryechye a Mongol 
division appeared, under the command of Qubilay-noyon, in 
consequence of which the prince of this country definitely 
renounced the suzerainty of the gurkhan and killed the Qara- 
Khitay governor ^ Nevertheless ‘Othman determined to ex¬ 
change the yoke of his Muslim liberators for the former yoke 
of the infidels, and moreover, as the course of events shows, he 
was acting in complete accord with his subjects. News soon 
reached Muhammad that 'Othman was behaving badly to the 
Khwarazm-shah's daughter and clearly showing his preference for 
the Qara-Khitiiy princess; Muhammad's daughter was even obliged 
to wait on her rival. Finally, in 1212, it became known that the 
inhabitants of Samarqand had risen in revolt on ‘Othman's order 
and killed all the Khorezmians residing in the town. | The 393 
Khwarazm-shah’s daughter shut herself up in the citadel and 
‘Othman with difficulty consented to spare her. Ibn al-Athir says 
that the bodies of the Khorezmians were cut in halves and pieces 
of them hung up in the bazaars, as butchers hang meat; from 
this may be seen how great was the hatred of the population 
towards their oppressors. The news of the catastrophe of course 

^ Tabakat-i Nasiri^ pp. 262-4, 9.^4. 

• Tlntdy, v, 132; xv, 14, n3-i4; IVot^ks of the Peking iv, 130-31; 

JuwaynS, i, 57. 
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caused the sultan to march on Samarqand. According to Ibn 
al-Athir Muhammad at first wished to kill all strangers living in 
Khorezmia, and afterwards all Samarqandians, but was dissuaded 
by Turkan-Khatun. Samarqand was soon forced to surrender. 
Juwaynl says that‘Othman appeared before the Khwarazm-shah 
with a sword and a piece of cloth (for a shroud) i.e. with a de¬ 
claration of complete submission. According to Ibn al-AthIr, on 
the other hand, he shut himself up in the citadel, which was still 
besieged by the Khorezmians after the town had been plundered; 
his plea for pardon was refused and after the surrender of the 
fortress he was brought before the Khwarazm-shah. The town 
was given over to a three days* sack, from which the only quarter 
saved was that inhabited by foreigners. Ibn al-Athir puts the 
number of those who perished at 200,000; according to the more 
probable account of Juwaynl 10,coo men in all were killed, after 
which Muhammad listened to the intercession of the sayyids, 
imams and ‘ulama and ordered the massacre to cease. The 
Khwarazm-shah even wished to spare ‘Othman, but his daughter 
Khan-sul^n would not consent to forgive her husband and the 
Khan was executed on the following night. Muhammad sent 
envoys to the Amirs of Farghiina and Turkistan’* with a 
demand for submission, and a division was dispatched to Isfijab 
in order to observe the movements of the Qara-Khitays and not 
allow them to recover, Samarqand became practically the 
capital of the Khwarazm-shah, who built a new cathedral mosque 
there and began the construction of a lofty edifice,” probably 
a palace. 

From the statements of Ibn al-Athir^ and Juzjani'^ it is 
evident that ‘Othman and his cousin were not the only members 
of the Qara-Khanid dynasty killed by Muhammad’s order; other 
members of the dynasty met the same fate. From the numis¬ 
matic data^ it appears that the ruler of Ozgand at this period 
was Jalal ad-Din Qadir-Khan, who, like ‘Othman’s father, bore 
the title of “ Great Sultan ” (ulugh sul^n); in all probability \ 
394 the same fate overtook him ^ The dispatch of the division to 
Isfijab was due to the news of Kuchluk's rise to power. The 
latter, having imprisoned the gurkhan, liberated the son of the 
Kashghar Khan, who had been imprisoned by the Qara-Khitays, 
and sent him to K^hghar, where he was killed by rebellious 
amirs before even he had time to enter the town According 
to Jamal Qarshi®, this prince (Arslan-Khan Abu 1 -Fath Muham¬ 
mad) was killed in 6o7/iaio<-u, from which it may be inferred 

' Tbn al-Ath!r, xii, 17S. * Tabakat 4 Nasiri^ p, 265. 

® A. Maikov, 292-3. 

< He if perbapt identical with Kucb-tagln, the hutband of ‘Othmih^f sister, who is 
mentioned in lubdb al-AlM, i, 43. The title Kuch-Ugln is also found on coins. 

* Juwaynl, lyOhsson, i, 170, • Tejr/f, p, 132-3. 
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that the imprisonment of the gurkhan also occurred not later 
than the first half of I 2 ix. This agrees with Juwayni s account, 
which, as we have seen, mentions this event immediately after 
the account of the withdrawal of the Qara-Khitay army from 
the banks of the Talas and their capture of Balasaghun. During 
the life-time of the gurkhan Kuchluk contented himself with the 
real power and left to his sovereign all outward marks of imperial 
dignity; at ceremonial receptions the gurkhan sat on the throne 
and Kuchluk stood amongst his hajibs ^ We have no completely 
reliable information as to whether any negotiations took place 
between Muhammad and Kuchluk prior to the imprisonment 
of the gurkhan. The fantastic agreement related by Juwayni 
(see above p. 356) was certainly never made. There is greater 
probability in Ibn al-AthIr’s account ^ that at the time of the 
struggle between the gurkhan and Kuchluk both sides appealed 
to the Khwarazm-shah for help, that the latter advanced with 
an army (probably in 1211) but until the issue was decided 
helped neither the one nor the other, and both sides considered 
him their ally. Only after the defeat and imprisonment of the 
gurkhan did the Khwarazm-shah take part in the destruction 
of the Qara-Khitays, while a section of their military forces 
entered Muhammad’s service. In consequence of this the 
Khwarazm-shah endeavoured to demonstrate to Kuchluk that 
he (Kuchluk) was indebted for his victory to the help given by 
Muhammad and should now cede a part of the gurkhan’s terri¬ 
tories to him. Kuchluk categorically rejected this request. 
These diplomatic relations are related most accurately by 
Nasawi'\who had the opportunity of talking to Muhammad 
b. Qara-Qasim Nasawl, the last of the envoys sent by the 
Khwarazm-shah to Kuchluk. Muhammad | upbraided Kuchluk 395 
for depriving him of the fruits of his victory, and claimed that 
the gurkhan, defeated by the Khwarazm-shah, had already pro¬ 
posed peace to his enemy, promising to give him his daughter 
Tafghach-Khatun in marriage and as dowry all his treasure, 
retaining for himself only the most distant of his provinces ; but 
at this moment Kuchluk, taking advantage of the gurkhan’s 
weakness, seized the sovereignty. Therefore the sultan demanded 
that Kuchluk should now send him the gurkhan himself, his 
daughter, and his treasurer. To this threatening request Kuchluk 
at first replied in mild terms, and sent generous gifts to Muham¬ 
mad, but refused to give up the gurkhan, who himself, apprehen¬ 
sive, and not without cause, of the fate which would have awaited 
him in Khorezmia, begged Kuchluk not to grant the Khwarazm- 
shah’s request. The matter, as explained by the gurkhan, was 
not exactly on the footing recounted by Muhammad's envoys; 

' Nesawi, texte, p, 7, trad., p. 13, * Ibn al Athlr, xii, 178-9. 

• Nesawi, icxtc, pp. 7--9, trad., pp. 13-16. 
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tishim to save some remnants of his possessions the gurkhSn 
Ts rSly desirous of concluding peace with the KhwSrazm-shah 
and of giving him his daughter m marriage, but Muhammad 
Sused all his proposals. As Kuchluk was dilatory in com- 
plying with the desire of the sultan, the latter renewed his 
demand in still more categorical terms; his envoy, acting m 
conformity with his instructions, informed Kuchluk in the 
har^-hest terms of his sovereign’s anger, and for this was put 
in chains but afterwards succeeded in escaping during one of the 
skirmishes between Kuchluk and Muhammad's divisions which 
occurred “in Kashghar and other places.” 

Ibn aUAthir's account is that the Khwarazm-shah contented 


himself with dispatching small forces for a guerilla warfare, and 
thus challenged the reproach on Kuchluk’s part that such a form 
of activity was more worthy of a highway robber than of a king. 
Kuchluk could hardly have made any complaint on this score 
as he himself employed the same method of waging war, and 
that with complete success, and thanks to it emerged victoriously 
from his struggle with the Khwarazm-shah, although at first he 
possessed only Semiryechye and the eastern part of the Syr- 
Darya province. But his first task was to crush the last remnants 
of the Muslim movement, t,e. to conquer Buzar or Ozar^ a 
former horse thief and robber, who had created at the time of 
this movement an independent kingdom in the Kuija region, 
and also the leaders of the Kashghar rebels who had killed their 
396 Khan. Without undertaking ( a campaign of conquest in Eastern 
Turkestan, Kuchluk, for three or four years in succession 
from 1211 to 1213 or 1214), raided the country at the harvest 
time and laid it waste. As we have seen from Nasawl, Muham¬ 
mad sent forces at this time to the same region, as is indicated 
also by Juwaynis statement* that Muhammad’s army reached 
Bishbaliq, Kuchluk s raids fully achieved their object; a famine 
broke out in the country, which forced the inhabitants to submit to 
him. If one may judge by the behaviour of the Khorezmians 
in other places, there is ground for the reflection that the presence 
in the country of divisions of Muhammad’s army, simultaneously 
with the armies of Kuchluk, could only contribute to the inhabi¬ 
tants* acceptance of this decision. As little could the Khwarazm- 
shah stop the cruel persecution which Islam underwent in Eastern 
Turkestan after Kuchluk’s victory*. Muhammad not only gave 
no help to his co-rcligionists in KSshghar and Khotan, but was 
even unable to protect the northern provinces of Transoxania 
from Kuchluk* According to Ibn al•Ath^r^ the sultan, at least 


* Juwaynl, i, 57 «q.; Texts, pp. 1^5-6 (Jamil Qarshi). • M/,, ii, 126. 

• On this see Zaju’ski, viii, 29 ; Handbook of Stmtpyeehye, ii, p. ill (from 
JnwaynT, i, 52 iq.). 

« llm al-Athk. pi, 199. 
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till 1214, spent the summer in Samarqand, fearing an invasion 
of Transoxania by Kuchluk; finally the inhabitants of Isfijab, 
Shash, Farghana, and Kasan received orders to emigrate to the 
south-west, and those provinces were devastated in order that 
they should not fall a prey to Kuchluk^. The mention of 
Kasan in conjunction with Farghana should, it seems, be inter¬ 
preted in the sense that the order referred only to the parts of 
Farghana situated beyond the Syr»Darya. As regards Isfijab 
and Shash, Ibn al-AthIr s statement is fully corroborated by 
Yaqut ^ who quotes the very same reason for this measure ; the 
Khwarazm-shah laid waste these regions because he was not in 
a position to retain them in his own possesion. Such was the 
issue of the struggle between the most powerful of the Muslim 
kings and the leader of the nomads, who was disposed of without 
difficulty by a Mongol general in 1218. 

Muhammad's operations against another enemy in the Steppes, 
the Qipchaqs, were more successful. The province of Sighnaq 
was united to the Khwarazm-shah’s kingdom, as two sons of 
the I ruler of Sighnaq are mentioned among the princes held in 397 
captivity in Khorezmia \ From Jand, Muhammad made expedi¬ 
tions to the north against the Qipchaqs living in the Kirghiz 
steppes. On one of these campaigns occurred his first, but 
entirely accidental, collision with the armies of Chingiz Khan. 

Of this engagement four accounts have come down to us from 
different historians, each independent of the other, Ibn al-Athir 
Nasawr'^, Juzjfinl^, and Juw'aynlbut all four authors had a very 
confused idea of the Khwarazm-shahs campaigns in Central 
Asia, Ibn al-Athir says that the campaign was undertaken by 
the sultan against the Mongols after the catastrophe at Utrar 
(laiS); Nasawi deliberately corrects the chronological error of 
his predecessor, and refers the campaign to the year 612 (1215- 
16), but like Ibn al-Athir makes the Mongols fight the sultan’s 
armies after their victory over Kuchluk, which, as is well known, 
did not take place till 1218. Moreover, Kuchluk was in Eastern 
Turkestan, whence he fled to Sarykul, whereas the collision 
between Mongols and Khorezmians occurred, as we shall see, in 
the Turgai province. JuzjanI refers the event to 615/1218; 
according to his version the sultan was at the time in pursuit of 
Qadir-Khan, the son of the Tatar (?) Yusuf®, and went as far 

* Ibid,, xii, 179. 

» Yaejut, i, ih 

* Nct^awi, texte, p. 39, trad., p. 67. 

* Ibn al-Athir, xii, 238; V. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik materialov^ i, 7. 

» Nci*awi, texte, pp. 9-11, trad., pp. 16-19. 

® Tabakai'i Nanri^ pp. 267-70. 1096-7. 

^ Juwayni, i, 51 sq.; ii, 100 sq.; Mi’-khond, A'karezm, pp. 74-7; Mirkhond, 
Djenghiz Khdn^ p. 99; D’Ohsgon, i, 208-10. 

* In another passage (p. >097) the same author calls him ♦he “son of Thafaqtan 
the Yimek’' (the Yimek were a tribe of the KImak related to the Qipchaq). 
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north as the town of Yughur in Turkestan ; the only explanation 
g^ven of the appearance of the Mongols in this place is that they 
were pursuing the Tatars. As regards the place Yughur \ there 
is also a notice in Chinese history that the place in the Qipchaq 
country where Subuday defeated the Mergits bore the name of 
Yu-ku ; elsewhere the name Yii-ku is given to the leader of the 
Mergits ^ That the word Yughur was used in the Qipchaq 
country as a title also is evident from the expression of the 
official document quoted above (p. 340) regarding the “ Sons of 
Yughurs.*' Juwayni’s account is that after the catastrophe at 
Utrar, Muhammad w’as at Bukhara ^ where he stayed from 
3988th Sha‘ban to 10th ShawwM (probably in 615, | i.e, from 
October 30th to December 30th, 1218). As it was spring¬ 
time (?) the sultan spent the time gail)^ and later on left for 
Samarqand with the intention of making an expedition against 
Kuchluk. 

At this point news arrived that the Mergits, driven out of 
Mongolia by Chingiz Khan, had appeared in the country 
of the Qanghli (Qipchaqs) under the leadership of Tuq-tughan (in 
Rashid ad-Din Qul-tughan)^; whereupon the sultan moved 
against them through Bukhara to Jand. Here he learned that 
not only the Mergits had arrived but also the armies of Chingiz 
Khan in their pursuit. Elsewhere Juwayni notes that Tuq-tughan 
had before this quarrelled with Kuchluk, and gone ‘‘to the 
confines of the Kem-Kemchik ” (the Kem-Kemjiyut of Rashid 
ad-Din), i,e, the Kirghiz country, where Juchi was sent against 
him. The Khwarazm-shah prudently returned to Samarqand, 
took thence the remainder of his army, and advanced to Jand 
with much stronger forces, hoping to “ kill two hares at one 
blow®.’' By this time, however, the Mergits had been annihi- 

Marqaart's opinion {Ostiurk. Dial., p. 130) that JOzjai.i has confuseil Qadir with 
Qndu, the prince of the Mer{;iis, can only he explained on the supposition that 
Mnrquart was not acquainted with the section of Juwayni’s work dealing nith the 
dynasty of Khwarazm-shahs. 

^ Raverty spells Yighur ( Tab. Aar., p. 2f>7). 

* Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 233. In Marquart’s view {Icc. cit,\ the 

Chinese Ya ku as a geographical name refers to the Irghiz. This would be the case 
only if the Chinese had been misled by an erroneous transcription in Arabic 
{Ja or jMi\ for Cf. Prof. Pclliot’s remark in y.//., ii, xv, p. 154. 

* In MS. iv, a, 34, there is a mistake here. 

* Marqoaxt (Ostfurk. Dial., p, 134, n, i) takes strong exception to tbit identiheation, 

but hi.^ own theory, that is an erroneous transcription (faUche Umschreibung) 

of the Mongol Tuqta Khan, and that the latter (whom he identifies with Tuqta bikl) 
has been confused with his son QudG*Kb^, is hardly prol>abte. In Rashid al-DIn, 
as Marquart himself states {ibid,, p. 131), iM^th QudQ and QQl-tugh&n aie mentioned 
as the sons of TOqta-biki; both fled to the country of the Qipchaqs, where QudQ 
was killed; QQl-toghan was taken prisoner in the battle with JucM and killed by 
order of Chmgiz Khan. We see therefore that it was not OudO, but Qubtnghiin alone 
who fought the Mongols in the country of the Qipchjlqs. The name Ho(k)-tu in the 
Chinese history (Marquart, p. 120) may be a transcription of the name QQbtughln also* 

» Jiiw»ynl, 101: jS ii 4 > 
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lated by the Mongols, and the sultan could only engage the 
armies of Chingiz-Khan, that too without decisive success, 
although he obliged the enemy to retire. There is no doubt 
that the Mongol army with which the Khwarazm-shah had to 
do was really pursuing the Mergits. The Mongol and Chinese 
sources ^ also speak of the flight of the Mergits to the Qipchaq 
country under the command of the prince Qultughan-Markan. 
Rashid ad-Din'-^ puts the destruction of the Mergits in the year 
of the bull (1217); the Mongol army was under the command of 
the generals Subuday and Toquchar, but Chingiz-Khan’s eldest 
son Juchi, whom Juwayni, Nasawi, and Juzjani (and, following 
them, Mirkhwand also) call the leader of the Mongols, also took 
part in the campaign. It is said that Qul-tughan was taken 
before Juchi, but elsewhere^ that he fled to the Qipchaqs; 

“ Juchi-Khan sent an army in pursuit of him which seized him,** 
where two manuscripts have the word “ led instead of “ sent.** 

As regards the date given \ by Rashid ad-Din, this historian*s 399 
chronology for the events of 1215-25 is on the whole extremely 
inaccurate. In the text of his history Rashid ad-Din omits the 
year of the pig (1215), in his chronological review the year of 
the mouse (1216); consequently the year of the Hijra is erro¬ 
neously stated in the first case for the years of the mouse and 
the bull, in the second for the year of the bulH; with 1218 the 
dates by both eras again coincide, for which it was necessary to 
omit the year A. II. 613. Both in the text of the history and in 
the chronological survey the conquest of Transoxania is referred 
to the year of the serpent^ (1221) when, according to all trust¬ 
worthy sources, it had already been accomplished in the year 
1220. From Juwayni’s account it may be inferred that he con¬ 
nects the extermination of the Mergits with Juchl’s campaign 
against the Kirghiz, which is mentioned also by Rashid ad-Din, 
who puts it in 1218^, but no information whatever confirms the 
account of the flight of the Mergits to the Kirghiz. It cannot 
be denied that Nasawi was well acquainted with the events of 
the last years of the Khwarazm-shah’s reign, and he would 
hardly have referred a campaign which was carried out in 1218 
to an earlier period. Until we have more accurate data, it must be 
taken as most probable that the sultan’s campaign in the Turgai 
province was begun in the winter of 1215-16, and that his colli¬ 
sion with the Mongols took'^jlace in the summer of 1216 ^ 

* Compare the extraclb from the Vuaft-shi quoted iu Work^ of the Peking Mission^ 
iv, 233, 248. 

* Irudy^ XV, 31, 115. * Ibid., v, 73. 

* Thus according to the translator; in his edition of the Persian text fbid.^ vii, 94), 
Prof. Berezin docs not quote corresponding valiants. 

* Tttidy^ XV, 29-31, 115. ® Ibid,^ xv, 73-4, 116. 

’ Ibiii.yV^ 131 ; vii, 169; xv, 115, 

* 'this season of the year is indicated by Juzjani's account that the daylight 
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Acconliw to Nasantls account tkc salM 
of fte Ii^ht! with an army of tfo,ct» men. bnt mold not cr« 
the river at once as it was covered with ice; evidently then his 
advance was being made in early spring and the ice was no 
longer strong enough to bear cavalry. When the river was clear 
of ice Muhammad made the crossing and reached the field of 
battle, where the Mergits had been annihilated; Juwayni places 
this field between the rivers Qayll^ and Qlmach (?). From one 
of the wounded the Muslims learned that the battle had taken 


place that very day; the sultan at once determined to pursue 
the victors, and overtook them at dawn the following day. 
Juchl and the other Mongol leaders were unwilling to fight the 
Muslims, and declared that Chingiz-Khan had sent them onlyl 
4^0 against the Mergits ; the sultan replied that he regarded all 
infidels as his enemies, and forced the Mongols into a battle, 
which resulted indecisively. In both armies the right wing over¬ 
powered the enemy’s left wing ; the Muslim right wing was com¬ 
manded by the eldest son of the Khwarazm-shah, Jalal ad-Din, 
whose bravery saved the Muslims from defeat It was intended 
to renew the battle on the following day, but the Mongols retired 
under cover of night, and by setting fire to piles of wood deceived 
the Muslims, who learned only at break of day that the Mongols 
had abandoned their camp. The bravery of the Mongols pro¬ 
duced a strong impression on the sultan, and was one of the 
reasons for his subsequent refusal to meet them in the open field. 

Among Muslim rulers the sultan had no rivals. Towards 
1215 he definitely annexed to his kingdom all the former terri¬ 
tories of the Ghurids, and put his son Jalal ad-Din at their head. 
As is well known, the Bamiyan branch of the Ghurids included 
in their possessions some provinces situated to the north of 
the Amu-Darya, and amongst the rulers kept in captivity in 
Khorezmia is mentioned Jamal ad-Din 'Omar of Wakhsh^, who 
was probably the successor of the Malik-Shah mentioned in 
Juzjani^ VVhile the sultan was lingering in Transoxania under 
the threat of a nomad invasion, his generals subdued nearly all 


continued all night. Marquart {Ositufko Dialekt.., 133) puts this battle in 1219, 
which can hardly be brought into agreement with the most trustworthy information. 
The ground of his pinion is Ibn al-Athir’s declaration that Chingiz-Khaa appeared 
before Bukhari (in Feb. 1220) five mouths after Muhammad’s return to that city, but 
it cannot be proved that Ibn al-Atliir was well acpuainlcd with these events. Marquart 
himself (p. 135) admits a gap of three years. On the “ fantastic*’ chronology of the 
Chinese accounts see Pelliot, JoA.f ri, xv, 163 sq. 

* ii, 102. Marquart yOutUrk, Dial.y p. 133) identifies this river with the Hui-li 
of a Chinese account in the Ytia^^shi, where this battle is confused with the 
Khwftrazm-shih’s flight in 1320 and dated 1223. 

* This detail which is contributed by Juwayni (in both versions: i, 53; ii, 103) 
is somewhat dubious; it is strange that Nasawi, the biographer of JaUl ad-D!n, says 
nothing of the role of his hero in this battle. 

* Nesawi, textc, p. 39, trad., pp. 66-7. 

^ Tabakat*.' pp, 436, 490. 
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Persia to his rule; even in distant ‘Oman the khutba was recited 
in Muhammad’s name^. The first and only considerable failure 
Muhammad suffered in the west was when he demanded of the 
Caliph that in Baghdad itself the khutba should be introduced 
in his name, i.e. that the Caliph should renounce his temporal 
power in favour of the Khwarazm-shah, as formerly in favour 
of the Buyids and Saljuqids, A similar desire, as we have seen, 
had already been manifested by Takash, but Muhammad pre¬ 
sented his claim in a more categorical form, and with this aim 
sent as his envoy to Baghdad the Khorezmian qadi, Mujir ad- 
Din ‘Omar b. Sa‘d (from whom | the historian Nasawl received 401 
his information). The Baghdad government returned an un¬ 
compromising refusal, and in its turn dispatched the shaykh 
Shihab ad-Dln SuhrawardI to the Khwarazm-shah. According 
to Juwaynl^ and Nasawl^ the shaykh was received at the 
sultan’s court with far less honour than was due to his learning 
and personal qualities, although Nasawi puts somewhat more 
respectful expressions into the mouth of the sultan. Muhammad 
kept the shaykh waiting at the court for some time^, and when 
he entered did not even ask him to be seated, if Juwaym is to be 
believed. The shaykh asked permission to recite a Hadith of 
the Prophet; the sultan granted it. and as required by custom 
went on his knees to listen to it. The sense of the Hadith was 
that the Prophet warned the faithful against causing harm to the 
family of‘Abbas. The sultan answered, “Although I am a Turk 
and know the Arabic language badly, yet I have understood the 
sense of the Hadith repeated by thee ; but I have not caused 
harm to a single one of the descendants of ‘Abbas, nor have 
I endeavoured to do them evil. Meanwhile I have heard that 
a number of them are always to be found in the prison of the 
Commander of the Faithful, and even multiply and increase 
there; if the shaykh were to repeat this same Hadith in the 
presence of the Commander of the I'aithful, it would be better 
and more to the point.” The sfiaykh endeavoured to prove 
that the Caliph in his capacity as a mujtahid (interpreter of the 
ordinances of religion) has a right to imprison single persons for 

^ Ibn nl-Athir, xii, T98. 

^ Cf. Miikhoiid, kharezniy pp. 69-70; D’Ohsson, Histoire de^ Mongoh^ i, 192-3. 

The printed edition of Juwayni has two accounts (ii, 96 sq.; 120 sq.) on the enmity 
between the sultan and the Caliph, but neither mentions the embassy of the shaykh. 

On ihv.* latter cf. llrockclmann, Gesthichte J. Arab. Lit,y i, 440, 

* Nesawi, textc, pp. ia-15, trad., pp, a 1-3. Fuller details of this embassy are 
given by Ismail b. Ahmad b. al-Alhlr (see Brockelmann, Ges. d. Arab. Lit., i, 341) 
in jlaiih J5I MS. Brit. Mus. 7914, fol. 37 a. He states that the army numbered 

400,000 (a manliest exaggeration") and that there were three tents, one of which 
contained the kings of Persia, the secon<l the kings of Khurasan, and the third the kings 
of i’rantoxania. 

^ The Arabic text must apparently be taken in this sense, and not as in the French 
translation. 
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the good of the whole Muslim community. The shaykh’s 
embassy failed to achieve its ends, and the hostility between 
both rulers only increased. 

The sultan’s answer, for all its sharp wit, could not, of course, 
shake the respect felt by the community at that time for the 
Head of Islam. In entire accordance with the spirit of the 
Hadith quoted by the shaykh, Ibn al-Athir'refers to ‘*the pre¬ 
eminence of the noble house of the ‘Abbasids,’ that any one 
who sought to bring evil upon it was punished for his action, or 
for his evil intention. According to Juwayni, the sultan had no 
desire to be spoken of as having “for the sake of his ambitious 
4^21 projects made an attack on the Imam, the oath to whom | con¬ 
stitutes one of the foundations of Islam, and thrown his faith to 
the winds and was obliged therefore to contrive a more 
plausible pretext for war than the question of the khutba. Of 
such pretexts there was no lack; the Caliph Nasir, desirous of 
strengthening his throne, was as unscrupulous in his methods as 
Muhammad himself. The Caliph made overtures to the chief of 
the Ismailites, Jalal ad-Din Hasan, received some “fida’is”^ 
from him, and used them to remove his enemies. Such a fate 
overtook both Oghulmish, the Khwarazm«shah’s viceroy in 
‘Iraq, and the amir of Mecca, the latter of whom was assassinated 
in the sacred territory during the pilgrimage on the day of the 
festival of ‘Arafat. Finally, the Khwarazm-shah made public 
that documents had been found in Ghazna at its capture (in 
iai5) from which it was evident that the Caliph was constantly 
inciting the Ghurids to attack Muhammad. The sultan suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining from the “ imams of his territories ” a (atwa 
that an imam who committed such acts was unworthy of his 
office, and that a sultan who proved himself a supporter of Islam 
and devoted all his time to war for the Faith, pursued by the 
intrigues of the imam, has the right to depose such an imam and 
to appoint another; finally, that the ‘Abbasids had forcibly seized 
the Caliphate, belonging by right to the ‘Alids, the descendants 
of Husayn^ On the basis of this decision of the spiritual 

' Ibn al'Athir, xii, 207 ; D’Ohsson, Histoire dcs Mongols^ i, 194. 

* Juwayni, ii, 121 : 0*^2 p »S juiS dU y. 

jl) y) 

* On these sec Doiy, Essai sur thisioire de tiilamiime, p. 303; Browne, lAu 
//tst, of Persia, ii, 206 sq. 

* Juwayni, ii, lai sq.; JlJUi S ^ 

^ l^^UaLi# Jufti JJhL) 

oUT J 
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authorities the sultan declared Nasir deposed, omitted the 
mention of his name in the khutba and on the coinage, and pro¬ 
claimed as Caliph the Sayyid ‘Ala al-Mulk Tirmidhi ^ By 
these means a legal character was given to the Khwarazm-shah’s 
march on Baghdad. In 1217 he restored his authority in Persia, 
but in the winter of the same year a division sent by him from 
Hamadhan to Baghdad was overtaken by snowstorms ] in the 403 
mountains of Kurdistan and sustained heavy losses ; its remnants 
were almost exterminated by the Kurds, and only a small 
portion returned to Muhammad -^. 

A cruel blow was thus dealt at the Khwarazm-shah’s prestige, 
the more so that the people saw in this catastrophe the punish¬ 
ment from above for his sacrilegious campaign. If Ibn al-Athir ^ 
is to be believed, the cause of Muhammad’s return to the East 
was his fear of a nomad invasion of Transoxania, but he did 
not in the least renounce his feud with the Caliph; on the 
contrary, on his arrival in Nishapur in February 1218 (Dhu’l- 
Qa‘da 614) he immediately ordered Nasir’s name to be omitted 
from the khutba and announced that the Caliph was dead. The 
same measure was carried out in other towns, Merv, Balkh, 
Bukhara, and Sarakhs,but did not extend to Khwarazm, Samar- 
qand, or Herat, as these towns were not in such close dependence 
on the government, and enjoyed the right of introducing and 
abolishing the khutba among themselves at their own discretion(?). 

On the other hand, ‘Awfi^ and Nasawl^ aver that Muhammad 
himself alter his misfortune expressed his repentance and endea¬ 
voured, outwardly at least, to make peace with Baghdadi It is 
very likely that the Khwarazm-shah did, in fact, consider it 
necessary to make this concession to public opinion, and that the 
omission of Nasir s name from the khutba was made before the 
expedition to Baghdad. The fact that in some towns, including 
even Khwarazm itself, the khutba was not altered, has probably 
some connexion with the struggle between the sultan and his 
mother, in which the military class and the priesthood were on 
the side of the latter. 

As early as 1216 the Khwarazm-shah by ordering the 
execution of the shaykh Majd ad-Din Baghdadi had offended 

' //>/</,, ii, 12c 2 ; on *Ala al-MuIk, ii, 9 f . ; Mirkhond, Kharezm^ 66-8, 

He is called Umad ad-I)in by Hamdallah Qaz>^iui, facs. Browne, p. 496, trans., p. 114. 

* Ibn al-Athir, xii, 207. 

* Ibiit In the report of a contemporary, Jacob de Vitry, Bishop of Acca, it is said 
that th^* Caliph by aijretment with the Ncstorian patriarch dis^^atched envoys to 
“king David,” who had conquered the “ Kh^ of Khans” and to whom Muhammad 
in face of this had abandontrd all the country beyond the Syr-Dar)'a, i. e. to Kuchluk. 
Under the influence of the Caliph’s envoys “king David” began a war against the 
KhwSirazm^hah, in consc<juence of which the latter returned to his territories i^Ahh, 
derphil. hist. Classi dcr Aon, Sdihs. Gfs, dtr IViss,^ B. viii, S, 48, 50-2\ 

♦ Tejci^f IX 84. ® Nesawi, texte, pp. jo- 21, trad , p. 36. 

• On the fate of the Caliph created by Muhammad there is no information whatever. 
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both his mother and the priesthood. The young shaykh 
a pupil of shaykh Najm ad-Dm Kubra, the founder of the 
Kubrawl order of Sufis, which is still in existence at the piese^ 
day. Like other important shaykhs of the twelfth and thirteenth 
404 centuries | shaykh Najm ad-Dln belonged to the school founded 
in Transoxania by an emigrant from the West, shaykh Abu 
Ya'qub Yusuf al-Buzandjirdi al-Hamadani^ (d. 1140). Both the 
founder and the adherents of the school are rarely mentioned in 
historical works, but they undoubtedly had great influence over 
the population; among its active members were saints who are 
highly revered by the people down to the present day, such as 
Hakim-ata and Ahmad Yasawl \ The influence of the shaykhs 
over the people might have aroused the apprehension of the 
temporal rulers, and therefore from the very first the shaykhs 
took measures to prevent collisions of this sort. Already the 
founder of the school had counselled his successor to give his 
murids and adherents the same advice that was written in the 


memorial presented to Sultan Sinjar i, e. that in their conver¬ 
sations with the people as loyal feeling should be shown as in 
their relations with the rulers. If we may credit ‘Awfl^, the 
same tact was displayed by Majd ad-Din Baghdadi. The imam 
Shihab ad-Din KhlwakI, whose name frequently occurs in 
Juwaynl and Nasawl, and who at this time held the office of 
wakll at the Khorezmian court, wrote a letter to the shaykh in 
which he expressed the hope that with his assistance he might 
“ find a way from the gloom of worldly affairs to the light of 
obedience, and defeat the legions of care with the sword of 
repentance and zeal.^' The shaykh gave the wakll to understand 
that it was no. sin to be in the king’s service, that he had the 
opportunity of helping the wronged and of consoling the afflicted, 
and of attaining in these ways to both earthly happiness and 
heavenly blessing more certainly than by means of fasting and 
prayers. It is therefore all the more difficult to explain the 
causes of the collision between the shaykh and the Khorezmian 
government. The authors of the thirteenth century completely 
ignore this event, while the later sources, beginning with Ham- 
dallah Qazwini all maintain that the shaykh was put to death 
on suspicion of a love affair with the sultan’s mother^. This is 
scarcely possible, as the queen had already a great grandson at 


* TextSy p. 154 (from i\jA by Yafa'i: cf. Brock, ii, i76sq.). On shaykh 

al-Hamadinl see Zhukovsky, A^az. Star, Afervay pp, ]69*73 (from Qandtya, Ruts, 
trans. in JRef. Book of Samarkand Prev.y viii). 

* Cf. the articles ** Atunad Yesew!” and “Ifakim Aia’^ in Emyc. 0/ Jsldm, 

* TexlSy p. 51 (Qandlya). < /bid., 97. 

* Akid.y p. 153; Tdrikkd Guzfda, cd. Browne, p. 788 sq.; trans., p» 315 (on p. 496 

^7 mistake; cf. trans., p. 114). 

* Mott detal’-'fUtcotint in Texts, p, 156. 
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the time and the accounts of the close relations between the 
queen and the shaykh must probably | be understood to mean 405 
that in this as in other cases the military class in its struggle 
with the throne had the priesthood on their side. 

The murder of Majd ad-Din, according to the account of the 
historians, was only due to a momentary outburst of anger on 
the part of the Khwarazm-shah, of which he immediately 
repented. Needing his Turkish guard, Muhammad was reluc¬ 
tantly obliged to make every effort to live in peace with them. 
Mercenary armies constituted the sole military forces of the 
Khwarazm-shahs; in the twelfth century the mass of the people 
were looked upon, to an even greater degree than formerly, as 
a body of labourers to be kept in complete subjection. Al-Katib 
as-Samarqandi ^ relates a characteristic anecdote of Sultan Sinjar, 
who is quoted as saying that to protect the strong from 
injury on the part of the weak was still more indispensable than 
to protect the weak from the arbitrary actions of the strong; 
the insulting of the weak by the strong was only injustice, 
whereas the insulting of the strong by the weak was both 
injustice and dishonour. If the masses were to emerge from 
subjection the result would be complete disorder; the lesser 
will perform the duties of the great, but the great cannot carry 
out the duties of the lesser,’* i,e, the common people will desire 
to live like the aristocracy, and none will do the work which 
falls to the lot of the common people. An even more character¬ 
istic pronouncement on the class of ‘‘artisans and agriculturists” 
is to be found in one of the official documents of the time of 
Sinjar “Tliey do not know the language of kings, and any 
idea either of agreeing with their rulers or of revolting against 
them is beyond them ; all their efforts are devoted to one aim, 
to acquire the means of existence and maintain wife and children ; 
obviously they are not to be blamed for this, and for enjoying 
constant peace.’* 

Thus the mercenary army constituted the sole support of the 
throne, and in his own interests the sovereign had to give it the 
preference over the civilian elements. So far as we can judge 
from the official documents which have come down to us, the 
highest offices in the kingdom of the Khwarazm-shah were the 
same as those in the Saljuqid empire, namely, wazir, qadi and 
mustawfi. The use of the terms wakil [ and mushrif seems to 406 
have changed somewhat by the twelfth century. Besides the 
“ wakil of the court ’* ^ there is mention of a wakil of the 
personal dlwan V* corresponding probably to the “ wakil of 


' On the age of Jalal ad * Din son sec Nesawi, texte, p. S4, trad., p. 140. 

* Texts^ P* P* 

* p. 97 (‘Awfi). ® IffiJ.j p. 23. 
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tribute* (wakibi kharjl) of the Mongol period*. The wakil 
controlled the receipts of large sums of money, as ^11 as those 
earmarked for the maintenance of the army ; m 
the same duty was performed by the mushnfs . The head of 
a department filled the corresponding ports m the provinces 
according to his own judgement®; only the provincial waxirs 
were appointed by the crown, especially in those provinces where 
the viceroy was a prince ^ Among the military posts that of 
executioner (jandar), in contrast to the practice of the Saljuqid 
kingdom, was of great importance. In a document written on 
behalf of Takash ^ the jandar is includeti among the “notables 
of the cruard; ’’ in .Muhammad’s reign, Aya/, who was respon¬ 
sible for carrying out the sultan’s death sentences, bore the title 
of Jahan-Pahlau an (“Knight of the world’), and commanded 
a division of lo.ooo cavalry®. We know lc.ss about the 
gradations of authority amongst the heads of the bureaucracy. 
Muhammad’s wazir, Nizam al-iMulk Muhammad b. Mas'fid ah 
Harawi'^^ was probably the son of the wazir of Takash .so that 
here as in former dynasties we meet with hereditary wazirs. 
The system of military fiefs, which was extended under the 
Saljuqids, continued in operation. A general who was appointed 
governor of Barchinlighkant in the reign of Takash w^as given at 
the same time “ as a grant through the dlwan-i arc! ” (/. through 
the military department) one of the chief villages in this district, 
Rabat-Tughanin ^ In the same reign the prince Yaghan- 
Dughdu received as a (domain exempt from taxation) the 
407 village of Nukhas, | which was on legal grounds declared escheated 
property 

In spite of the execution of the queen’s favourite, the sultan 
carried out on the whole all his mother’s wishes up to the march 
on Baghdad. After the deposition of Nizam al-Muik Muhammad 
Harawl, the sultan, at Turkan-Khruun’s desire, appointed as 
wazir Muhammad b. Salih, a former ghulam of the queen’s, who 
received the titles of Nizam al-Mulk and Nasir ad-Din In 
the same way the sultan, to please the queen, nominated as heir 
to the throne his youngest son Qutb ad-Din Uzlagh-shah, whose 
mother belonged to the same tribe as Turkan-Khatun. His 
eldest son, Jalal ad-Din Mangubirli, received the former terri¬ 
tories of the Ghurids, except Herat, while the young heir to 


' Juwayni, ii. 239. 

* Nasaw^ evidently makes use of the term mnshrif jn this sense (Nesawi, texte, 
p. 19*. trad., p. 325). 

* .See above, p 233. 

* Tifjf/j, pp. 75, 76; Nesarki, texte, p. 102, trad., p. 170. 

• /M, p. 78. 

• Nesawi, texte, p. 23, trad., p. 40. » texte, p. 28, trad., p. 50. 

• On him sec Zhukovsky, Star. Meiva. p. 33. 

’ P- 7 S- 

Nesavri, ..xtc, p. 28, trad., pp. 48-50. 
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the throne was appointed ruler of Khorezmia, Khurasan, and 
MazandarSn\ but the actual government of these provinces 
remained of course in the hands of Turkan-Khatun, Similarly 
no new measures were taken against the Khorezmian priesthood ; 
only from Bukhara and Samarqand those who appeared dan¬ 
gerous to the throne were exiled. The sadr of Bukhara Burhan 
ad-Din was deposed and sent to Khorezmia, and his place filled 
by Majd ad-Dfn Mas‘ud b. Salih al-Farawi, a brother of the 
wazir (although the relations between the brothers were inimical), 
who retained this post until the Mongol invasion. The “ shaykh-i 
Islam” of Samarqand, Jalal ad-Din by name, was sent to Nasa 
together with his son Shams ad-Din and his brother Awhad ad- 
Dln^ The bitter dispute between the sultan and his mother 
broke out only after the sultan’s return from ‘Iraq, at the time 
of his stay in Nlshapur (in February and March ^ 1218). The 
sultan accused the wazir Nizam al-Mulk of incapacity and 
extortion, deposed him, and sent him to Khwarazm with the 
words: Return to the gate of your teacher.” In these words 
a hostile allusion to the queen may already be detected. The 
conduct of the latter still further embittered the dispute; 
Turkan-Khatun organized a brilliant reception for the deposed 
wazir in the capital of Khorezmia, and appointed him wazir | of 4^8 
the heir to the throne. The sultan heard of this in Transoxania 
and sent one of his suite, ‘Izz ad-Din Tughrul, to Khorezmia 
with orders to behead the wazir. Turkan-Khatun arrested 
Tughrul, and not only prevented him from carrying out the 
sultan’s order, but even obliged him to state publicly in the 
presence of the whole council that the sultan confirmed Nizam 
al-Mulk ^ As the sultan was forced to reconcile himself even 
to this, it is evident that in the provinces under the government 
of Turkan-Khatun Muhammad’s authority was in practice not 
recognized. 

In his own territories the Khwarazm-shah did not restore 
the bureaucracy to its former importance after the deposition 
of Nizam al-Mulk, but transferred the duties of the Imperial 
wazir to a college of six waklls of the court, whose unanimous 
decisions alone were to be carried out; one of these was at the 
same time head of the dlwan of documents ^ It is difficult to 
say what led Muhammad to adopt this bold reform, whicli was 
in direct contradiction to the traditions of the bureaucracy; in 
any case the substitution for personal administration of adminis¬ 
tration by a committee could not in this form achieve its aims. 

* Ibid ., texte, ]\ 28, trad., pp. 44-5. 

* Ibid ., texlc, pp. 23-5; trad., pp. 41--3. 

* In April the sultan was already at MeiT (Ibn al-Athir, xii, lO'j). 

* Ncaawi, texte, pp. 28-31, trad., pp. 49-55. In the translation (p. 55) ‘Izz ad-DIn 
is in one passage called Karim ad-Dln; this mistake is not found m the original. 

® ItdJ.t texte, p. 32, trad , p. 56. 
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According to Nasawi the people now regretted the times of 
Nizam al-Mulk, in spite of all the arbitrary acts of that wazfr, as 
“ to satisfy one is in any case easier than to satisfy six. 

Thus the Eastern Muslim political structure, which had been 
created by the ‘Abbasids and received its further development 
under the Tahirids and Samanids, was now completely broken 
up. The bureaucracy was deprived of all importance; the 
military caste, at the head of which stood the sultan’s mother, 
was in open enmity with the bearer of the supreme power; the 
priesthood could hardly forgive the Khwarazm-shah for 
the murder of Majd ad-Din and the fatwa extorted against the 
Caliph ; the people liberated by Muhammad from the yoke oi 
the infidel rose against their liberators, and were put down by 
streams of blood. Muhammad therefore could not depend on 
a single element of the administrative system, nor on a single 
class of the population. The issue of the struggle between such 
a power and the fresh forces of the nomads, united at this time 
under one of the most talented organizers of all ages, is 
comprehensible. 



CHAPTER IV 


CHINGIZ-KHAN AND THE MONGOLS 

Elsewhere ^ we have endeavoured to elucidate the process 409 
by which the nomad empire of Chingiz-Khan was built up and 
the fundamental features of its organization. Up to the present 
we have no cause to retract the conclusions there set forth, though 
we consider it highly desirable that the Mongol national tradi¬ 
tions, which constitute up to the present almost our only source 
for the history of Mongolia in the twelfth century, should be 
verified by the written testimony of contemporaries to a greater 
degree than is now possible for those who are not sinologues. 

If some fantastic details springing unavoidably from the oral 
transmission of historical accounts be excluded, the Mongol 
tradition has in itself nothing improbable. Especially is there 
an air of truth in the portrayal of the relations between the 
nomads and the Chinese government, which was constantly 
inciting one group of nomads against another which appeared 
to it to be dangerous, but no sooner was the struggle ended than 
it had to adopt the same measures against its former allies. In 
the middle of the twelfth century the Manchu dynasty of Kin, 
which ruled in Northern China, declared war on the Mongku-tata 
tribe, i,e. on the Mongols. In 1147 fhe Kin Emperor concluded 
peace with the Mongol sovereign Aolo-botzile Prof. Vassilyev^ 
and Prof. Berezin^ wished to see in this name the Turco-Persian 
title of ulugh wazir (grand wazir), but we | know of no instances 4^o 
of the assumption of such a title by nomad rulers. It is very 
probable that in the first part of the name we have a Chinese 
mutilation of the name Qutula-Qaghan, of whom the Mongol 
legends speak. The rule of this Mongol dynasty extended at 
least down to 1161, when the Kin emperor published a mani¬ 
festo that he was setting out against the Mongku-tata ^ This 
was followed shortly, in all probability, by the destruction of the 

^ Zapiskiy X, 105 sq. Summarized in English by E. D. Ross, Heart of Asiay 
p, 151 sq. ; in German by R. Stiibc in his paper “Tschingiz-Chan, seine Staatsbildung 
und seine Persbnlichkcit’* (Neue Jahrbuchcr fur das klass, AliertuMy 1908, 
p. 53a sq.). M. Hartmann {Der islamisckt Orient^ Bd. ii, p, 598) ascribes the views 
developed in this paper to Stiibe himself, although the latter plainly states that his 
obicct is only to set out in their main lines the results of my researches. 

® TVudpy iv, 79; Pelliot in y*A,y ii, xv, 146, 

• Trudpy iv, 53, 79. * Ibid,y xiii, 185. 

® Works of the Peking Misskny iv, 173. 
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Mongols at the hands of the Tatars of Buir-Nor ; but at the end 
of the same century the Chinese government already found ft 
necessary to incite the Keraits (Karayits) and Mongols against 
these Tatars. It was in these wars that Tamuchin first came to 
the fore with a troop recruited by him from among the aristocrats 
of the Steppes. After the victory over the Tatars, when the 
Khan of the Keraits had made himself the chief personage in 
Eastern Mongolia, this troop proclaimed its leader Kagan; with 
the consent of the Kerait, Wang-Khan, Tamuchin accepted this 
title, and revived the family name of Mongol, which had dis¬ 
appeared in Mongolia proper after Qutula-Qaghan. According 
to the testimony of Meng-Hung^ the word Mongol was under 
Chingiz-Khan an official term only, and entirely unknown to the 
nation itself. Still, in official documents of the Yiian dynasty, 
the Mongols and the peoples amalgamated with them are called 
in China Mongols, in Mongolia tata^ (Tatars). By adopting the 
term Mongols for his tribe Tamuchin declared himself the 
successor of Qutula-Qaghan, and also asserted a claim, in all 
probability unfounded, to relationship with him. According to 
the epic tradition of the Mongols (known under the name of 
Yiian-ckao-pushi, f.r. “secret history of the Yuan dynasty'') 
Tamuchin then founded ten court offices ; in the Mongol text 
the names of the offices, with the exception of that of cherbi, are 
not cited, and only the duties of the officials are indicated. 
These officials were the following'^:— 

(i) Four men whose duty it was “to carry the bow and 
arrows;" in later times the office of korchi (archers). 

(%) Three “overseers of food and drink;" the Mongol text 
1 distinguishes morning and evening overseers ; | in later times the 
office of bukawul ^ or bawurchi. 

{3) One “overseer of sheep pasturage;” in Rashid ad-Dln^ 
the same official is called equerry (akhtachi) of the Court stud. 

(4) One “ overseer of the preparation of carts " (tergen); in 
later times the office of yurtchi; according to Rashid ad-Din 
also this man was appointed captain of a thousand and looked 
after the mares ®; at the end of his life he became bukawul and 
bawurchi 

(5) One cherbi ^ “ overseer of the domestic staff.” 

* Tmi/, iv, 219-30. 

* IVorks of the Peking Mission y iv, 173. 

’ Ibid,y iv, 62. Prof. Berezin’s explanation ( Tt-udyy xiii, 355-7). I am indebted 
for my information on the Mongol original to the kindness of Prof. A. O. Ivanovsky, 

* Among the Naimaos and some other peoples the term for bukawul was onnsat, 
pronounced qunjat in Eastern Mongolia (/Irwi/y, v, 176; vii, 234; xiii, 130, Persian 
text, p. 210). 

» Trudyy v, 213; vii, 383. • Uid, 

7 Ibid,y V, 175; vii, 234. 

* Juzjani ( Tabakat-i Nasiriy p. 979) translates the word cherbi (jazbi by mistake in 
Raverty) as haHb, 
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(6) Four men whose duty it was to carry the swords in one 
place ; the head of these was Tamuchin*s brother, Juchl-Qasar. 

(7) Two “overseers of training horses” (akhta, in later times 
the office of akhtachi); one of these was Tamuchin s brother 
Bilgutay. 

(8) Three “ overseers of horse pasturage.” 

(9) Four “far and near arrows” (in Chinese Yiian-tsien and 
Kin-tsien, in Mongolian Khola and Oira); in all probability 
these refer to the persons who carried out the personal behests 
of the Khans, chiefly as envoys. The custom of sending “ mes¬ 
senger arrows” existed in the; Kin empire^, and in later times 
there was a special term in the Mongol empire to designate the 
arrows in which secret letters were enclosed. 

(10) Of two nobles it is said that they were made elders, or, 
according to the Mongol text, “guardians” of the assembly, 
without any more detailed explanation of their duties. Very 
likely, as the chief advisers of the Khan, the duty of maintaining 
order in the meetings devolved upon them. Both of the persons 
who I are mentioned here always occupied one of the most 4 i^ 
honourable posts at Chingiz-Khan's court; Bughurji-noyon sat 

on his right, above the military leaders^; the other, Jelme, was 
one of the captains of the guard (keshik), and we are told that 
“ not more than two or three were senior to him 

Tamuchins guard was more definitely organized^ in 1203, 
after the victory over the Keraits, when Tamuchin became the 
chief personage in Eastern Mongolia; in this case we already 
meet with Mongolian terms. 70 men were selected for the day- 
guard and 80 for the night-guard ; the first were called turgewuts, 
the second kebtewuts (singular kebtewur)®. These and others to¬ 
gether constituted the protective guard (keshikten, singular keshik ^ 

= turn, relief). Included in this guard also were archers (korchi), 
table deckers (bawurchi), door-keepers (indistinct in the text, 
perhaps cgudcnchi from the Mongol eguden or uden = door) and 
grooms (akhtachi) ^ The household department was managed 


' Worki cf the Pekin Mission, iv, 191. 

* D'Oljsson, Histoire des Mongols^ iii, 434. ^ Trudy, v, 161 ; vii, 271. 

* Ibid., V, 143 ; vii, 190. ^ Works of the Pekin Mission, iv, 102-3. 

• \N e have undonlHedly the same word in Rashid ad-lJin in ihc form of 

{Trudy, v, 38; vii, ^8). Prof. Pcrcziii niii»takenly read and derived this word 

from the verb (to go away), see rW,, v, 230, Elsewhere {Trudy, xv, 137; 

in the Persian text, p. 204^ the same word ap|>ears in the form J^l:olS (kaytawul) 
instead of (kabtawul). 

^ Usually m Rashid ad-Din. Prof, Rertzin attributes the meaning “ blessed” 
to the word keshikten {Trudy, xiii, 185^ Examples of the use of the word 
have been collected by Quatremcre {Histoire des Mongols, pp. 309-11). 

• The term **akhtacni” occurs in the yHan~ch''ao'pi-shi t^en in the history of 
Seng0n, cf, text in Pelliot,/.//., ii, xv, 180 note. 
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by the cherbi, whose number was raised to six. Besides this 
" 1,000 braves (bahadurs) were organized as the Khan’s personal 
guard ; these formed the advance guard in battle and part of the 
court guard in peace. The watches of the guard were changed 
every three days. 

A further reorganization of the guard ^ was carried out in 
1206, when Tamuchin defeated the Naimans, executed Jamuqa, 
united under his rule all the people of Mongolia, “set up a 
standard with nine white tails and took his seat as King,” at 
the same time, according to the official sources, assuming the 
412 title of Chingiz-jKhan. The force of kebtewuts was raised 
first to 800 men, later to 1,000; the number of korchi was at 
first brought up to 400, later to 1,000 men; in the same way 
1,000 turgewilts were formed; on the model of the “ thousand 
bahadurs^’ yet another 6,000 were formed and included in the 
guard; and by this means the latter now contained up to 10,000 
men. The watch (qarawul) was divided into four reliefs, each of 
which remained on duty as before for three days and nights. 
On the method by which the guard was recruited we are told that 
each son of a leader of a thousand (evidently from the earlier 
formation) had to bring with him one kinsman and ten com¬ 
panions, the son of a leader of ten and free men in general one 
kinsman and three companions. A proclamation was made that 
“ whosoever wishes to enter the guard, him must no man hinder.” 
Specially strict regulations were made with regard to the night 
watch on the Khan’s tent; after the approach of dusk the guard 
arrested any one who walked to and fro near the tent, and none 
could enter the Khan s tent except escorted by the guard ; 
when any one entered unexpectedly, the guard used his weapons 
against him. No one dared make inquiries about the number 
of the guards on any particular day; the punishment for this 
was a fine of a saddled horse and clothing. 

The guard was subject to severe discipline ; any one who failed 
to appear on the day of his turn received thirty strokes on the 
first occasion, seventy on the second occasion, and the third time 
after receiving thirty-seven strokes was expelled. The same 
punishment was meted out to captains who had forgotten to 
remind their subordinates of the day of the relief. On the other 
hand the guardsmen enjoyed great privileges; a combatant 
private of the guard stood higher in rank than the chief of 1,000 
men in the army, non-combatants in the guard higher than a chief 
of 100. The commanders of the guard had not the right of punish¬ 
ing their subordinates on their own authority, and were obliged 
to report all their actions to the Khan; a rule existed that 

* fVifrh of the Peking Afissiotty iv, 135, 150. 

^ According to Meng Hang {Trudy, iv, 331) a black moon was represented in the 
centre of t’^ftandard. 
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“ Whosoever punishes his subordinates with rods on his own 
authority shall himself be punished with rods; whosoever beats 
with fists shall himself be beaten with fists”. This privilege 
the guard, in their capacity of close associates with the 
Khan, retained also on distant campaigns. On dispatching 
Subuday-bahadur on a campaign Chingiz-Khan gave him in¬ 
structions to this effect: “ Whosoever disobeys orders, if he is 
known to me bring him here, if not then | execute him on the4H 
spot’V The guard took part in a war only when the Khan 
himself joined the expedition; in camp the original “ thousand 
bahadurs ” were placed in front of the Khan’s tent, the korchi 
and turgewuts on the right, the remaining 7,000 on the left. 

The thousand bahadurs and the soldiers who had formed part of 
the original guard enjoyed greater honour than the remainder. 

The majority of Chingiz-Khan’s generals came from the 
guard, and thus, thanks to this institution, the leadership of his 
military forces throughout the whole extent of the empire was 
in the hands of men who had been personally tested by the 
Khan ; the result of the activities of these generals shows with 
what art and with what knowledge of men Chingiz-Khan chose 
his assistants. The mass of the people were to be only an 
instrument in the hands of those chosen by Chingiz-Khan, who 
even in the apophthegms ascribed to him nowhere refers to the 
people as a whole, nor does he speak of his services to them, but 
enumerates only what the Khan has done for his successors and 
his aristocratic adherents. The princes, “ noyon,” formed the 
highest aristocracy in the empire. The title of “ great noyon ” 
was borne by Tuluy ^ Chingiz-Khan’s youngest son, who was his 
father’s chief assistant in military matters ^ and Tamuchin’s 
younger brothers, Temuga and Bilgutay were also called noyons. 

In general, of the posterity of Chingiz-Khan’s brothers, only 
the descendants of Juchl-Qasar received the rights of imperial 
princes, the remainder being incorporated in the aristocmey. 

The military aristocracy®, as among the Turks, bore the title of 
tarkhans; their privileges, according to Juwayni®, were as fol¬ 
lows : they were exempted from all taxation; all booty seized 
by them either in war or on the chase became their full personal 
property^; they could enter the palace at all times without 
special permission; they were called to answer only after the 
ninth crime® committed by them, | but this rule was observed 4^5 
only in the case of such crimes as involved the death penalty 

' Works of the Peking Mission ^ iv, 111. 

* Trudy, xiii, 77. ’ Juwayni, i, 29. 

* Trudy, xiii, 60, 62. ® Udd., xiii, 55. 

’ Works of the Peking Mission^ iv, 98, 124. 

* Compare ibid., iv, 115, 116, 120, 122, 124. 

* Ibid,, iv, 223. 


* Juwayni, i, 27. 
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At feasts the tarkhans occupied a place of honour and received 
a goblet of wine each ^ 

At the head of the army, as in all nomad nations long before 
Chingiz-Khan, stood captains of ten, centurions, leaders of 
a thousand, and commanders of a tiimen or division of ten 
thousand. Under Chingiz-Khan there were three chief com¬ 
manders of a tiimen. One, Muquli, commanded the left or eastern 
wing (among the Mongols the south was regarded as the most 
honourable side)^; the second, Bughurji, commanded the right or 
western wing; the third, Naya, commanded the “central troops.*’ ^ 
In Rashid ad-Din Naya is mentioned only as Muquii’s assistant; 
Bughurji-noyon likewise had an assistant but the corresponding 
title, so far as is known, is not met with in Mongol sources, and 
its pronunciation is doubtful^ The soldier guilty of transferring 
of his own free will from one general to another suffered execu¬ 
tion in the presence of the army, and the general who had 
received him was severely punished^. Precise regulations were 
also established for the royal hunt, which in Mongol states was 
not only a pastime but in the first place a means of supply, 
besides serving as mancjeuvres for the army®. The infringement 
of the rules of the hunt sometimes even brought with it the 
death penalty’. Subsequently Chingiz-Khan confided the 
administration of hunting to his eldest son Jilchi®. | 

416 The organization of the civil administration was a matter of 
greater difficulty. The Mongols of Chingiz-Khan were un¬ 
doubtedly on a very low cultural plane even as compared to 
their fellow-tribes, the Keraits and Naimans. Consequently, 
immediately after the unification of Mongolia, and before the 
subjugation of the cultured provinces, the necessity of borrowing 
from the subject people became manifest. The first representa¬ 
tives of civilization at the court of Chingiz-Khan (even before 
1203) of whom any account has come down to us were Muslim 
merchants^; of the degree of their influence on Chingiz-Khan 


* Works of the Peking Mission^ vi, 9S, 133. 

* Jbid.^ iv, 83, 303. Cf. aUo Plaiio Larpwi’s account of the worshipping of 
Chingiz-Khan’s spirit by bowing to the i:iouth \Sobtanie fniUshestvii k tataram^^i. P., 
1825, cd. D. Yazykov, p. 84; Latin edition {Kectuil de voyages^ iv, 1839), 
p. 621 : not in Rockhill s tracs. for the Hakluyt See.). 

* Ibid,, iv, 116-17,134. 

^ In one case Prof^ Berezin accepts the reading and interprets it as the 

Mongol sutukersen*exquisite, clever {Trudy ^ v, 195, 297; vii, 360); in other places 
{ibid.^ XV ; Persian text, p. 198, 199, 205, 209) he reads and connects this 

word with the Turkish « after xv, 177). 

* Juwaynl, i, 34. 

* D’Ohsson, IJutoire des Mongolsy I, 404-6. 

^ juwaynl, i, 20. 

« Ibid, i 29. 

* t $9 (Kitib Mtt^in al-AnsAb fl shajarat SaUfln Mughal): Zafiski, x, x 13 
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we know nothing, but it is possible that they took some part in 
working out the organization of the guard. The transaction of 
business in writing started in the kingdom of Chingiz-Khan after 
the subjugation of the Naimans {1206); the Uighur Tashatun, 
keeper of the seal of the Naiman Khan, occupied the same office 
at the court of Chingiz-Khan, and was also commissioned 
to teach the Khan’s sons reading and writing, in the Uighur 
script Juwayni ^ says that the Tatars had no alphabet; there¬ 
fore the Mongol youths had to learn reading and writing from 
the Uighurs, in order subsequently to draw up the code of the 
Yasa, i.e» the Mongolian customary law. As regards the Khan’s 
seal, our historical information indicates that it was of two kinds, 
to designate which the Turkish terms al-tamgha (red seal) and 
kok-tamgha (blue seal) were used. The first term is met with 
very often the blue seal was apparently used only on the 
most solemn occasions, mainly on documents addressed to mem¬ 
bers of the Khan’s family 

Thus the first teachers of the Mongols and the first state officials 
in the Mongol empire were Uighurs ; subsequently Uighur officials 
entered the civilized countries along with the Mongol conquerors 
and both in China and in the Muslim lands competed with success 
against the much more highly educated natives. There can be no 
doubt that civilization began to percolate very early into the country 
on the slopes of the T’ien-shan, and that from various sides, from 
China, India (Buddhism), and Turkestan (Manichaeans ® 1 and 417 
Nestorians); but the absence of security from external attacks 
did not allow the Uighurs to profit by the lessons of their 
teachers and develop a durable national culture. The course of 
the external history of the Uighurs, and in particular the growth 
of the Uighur culture, have as yet been little elucidated; recent 
archaeological discoveries® have shed some light, but a definite 
understanding of their significance will only be possible after 


* K^musat, iVouveaux melanges asiatiques, ii, 6i. 

* Ju>vn)ni, i, 17. 

® Anuntpst others already m JuzjanI {Tabakat-i Nasiri^ p. 1158). 

* hor an instance of the use of the blue seal see Trudyy v, 40; vii, 51. Apparently 
the person spoken of in this case brought the document from the Great Khiui 
addiesscd to the tlkhan Abagha and acconling to the instructions contained in it 
received an appointment at the court. 

^ It is well known that the Uighurs on the Orkhon met Manichaean teachers in 
Lo-yang in China in 763 : sec Chavannes and Pclliot, J.A.y ii, i, p. 177 sq. (« (/n 
TraUi ManiclUen retrouv^^ en Chiney p. aoi). 

® Nachrichten ilber die von der Kais, Ahsd, der Wiss. zu St. Petersburg im Jahre 
i 8 qS ausgenistete Expedition nach Turfan, Heft i. St. P. 1899. For later discoveries, 
cf. my paper “Stand und Aufgal>cn der Geschichte-wissenschaft in Turkestan” {DU 
Geisteswissenschafteny 1914, pp. I075-8o^ where several reference works are quoted. 
A fuller list of the literature of the subject may be found in Sir Aurel Stein’s Serindia. 
introd., pp. xxv sq., where, however, Le Coq’s works have been omitted. So far as 
I know, the scattered information on the Uighurs which may be gleaned from the 
newest discoveries have not yet been made the subject of an exhaustive monograph. 

C C 2 
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a thorough investigation of the written sources, tn^ainly Chinese. 
We shall confine ourselves therefore to setting forth what we 
know of the condition of the country in the thirteenth century. 
According to ‘Awft’ the Qara-Khitays and Uighurs in part 
worshipped the sun, and in part were Christians; in general all 
religions except the Jewish were to be found among thein, but the 
Uighurs for the most part were Christians. The organization of the 
Uighur kingdom was so well known to ‘Awfi’.s contemporaries that 
to discuss it in detail seemed superfluous. The same author ■ in 
one of the anecdotes related by him speaks of the Uighurs as 
a peaeefuJ nation, possessing no warlike virtues. The prevalence 
of Christianity among them is vouched for by Plano Carpini ® as 
well as *AwfI; but it is doubtful whether Christians were more 
numerous than Buddhists among the Uighurs. The word bakhshi 
(Sanskrit original bhikshu)^ which was originally applied only to 
Buddhist hermits, assumed in the Mongol states the meaning of 
writer, official ” ^ as well, from which it may be inferred that 
the representatives of the Uighur cultured class in the service 
of the Mongols belonged for the most part to the Buddhist 
priesthood. Some details on the Uighur Buddhists are given 
by Rubruk according to whom they formed “ as it were a special 
sect" amidst idolaters {quasi secta divisa ab aliis). In praying, 
the Uighurs turned their faces to the north, folded their hands, 
knelt down and bowed their foreheads to their hands ; there were 
figures of dead persons in their temples, and bells were used in 
divine service. | 

418 Rubruk quotes the Buddhist prayer Om Mani Paclme hum. 
According to Ch^ang-Ch‘un ® the Buddhist monks in Uighuria 
wore red clothing, and the same traveller also saw Taoists in 
Uighuria, which to the Archimandrite Palladius seems very 
improbable^. The Manichaeans, who in the ninth and tenth 
centuries are mentioned in Uighuria together with the Buddhists 
both in Muslim** and in Chinese'* sources, had probably ceased 

‘ Texts, p. 99. * !hid., p. 95. 

• Sohranie puUshestvii, p. u8; Ilaklayl Society,' Extra Scries, vol. i (1903), 
pp. O9, J03, and 144. 

Compare Budagov's dictionary, s, v. 

• Recueil de voyages et de mtmoires publU par la SociHi dc Ghgraphie, T. jv, Paris, 
1839, PP- 283-7- 

• Works of the Piking Mission, iv, 300: not in BreUchneidcr's Mediaeval 
Resiarehts, i. Cf. Chavannes and PcUiot, J.A,, ii, i, 317 (« Tr. Man., a79), where 
the text is translated “ habit brnn 

’ Ibid, iv. 406 : Cbavanoes and Pelliol suggest ( 4 v. nV.) that the alleged Taoists 
were in fact Manichaeans. 

• Zapiski, viii, 18, especially the text in YaqQt, i, 840. On the Buddhists also 
BlrQnl {Chronology^ trans. Sachau, p. 189). 

• Espcially in the journey of Wang yen-U fW. Radloff, Das Kudatku Bilik. 

Tbeil i, Ptjxix; ^ voprosu ob uigurakh, St. P., 1893, p. 100. Radloff 

mistakenly offers this information to the Christians). The same text in Chavannes 
and Pclliot, J.A., ii, i. 308 (• Tr, Man., 370). 
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to exist by the thirteenth century, but traces of their teaching 
were preserved both in the Buddhist and in the Christian creeds. 
Rubruk had a dispute with a representative of Buddhism, who 
had arrived from China, in which this Buddhist specially insisted 
on the doctrine of two principles, a good and an evil, and on the 
transmigration of souls; on this occasion Rubruk notes that they 
all hold the Manichaean heresy on the two principles and on the 
transmigration of the souls of animals. Even one of the more 
educated Nestorian priests asked Rubruk whether another world 
existed for animals, where they would be free from enforced 
labour ^ The latter idea, it is true, may have been borrowed by 
the Nestorians from the Buddhists, independently of the Mani> 
chaeans; we find more definite signs of Manichaean influence in 
the cosmogony of the Armenian Sergius (who had given himself 
out as a hermit at the Mongol court), who asked Rubruk if it 
was not true “ that the devil on the first day brought earth from 
the four quarters of the world and moulded man*s body from 
clay but .God breathed spirit into him?”*-^ Sergius, who was 
devoid of all book-learning, undoubtedly heard this doctrine in 
Central Asia. The Uighur Buddhists, like the Mongolian Buddh¬ 
ists of the present day, called their holy books novis^ 1 and 4^9 
there is no doubt that this Greek word (borrowed by the Syrians) 
was brought into Uighuria by the Manichaeans. 

There was not, so Gr as is known, any religious antagonism 
between the Uighur Buddhists and Christians, although the 
Nestorians look measures to prevent their being confused with 
the Buddhists: with this aim in view they did not use bells, nor 
fold their hands in prayer, but stretched them in front of them 
on a level with the chest*. In any case the national feeling was 
stronger than the religious, and the Uighur Christian Chingay 
protected the Buddhist Kurkuz because he was an Uighur^. 


* Recddl ifes voya^es^ iv, 356-8. 

’ I Old., IV, 332. 

^ Kadloff, J)as Kudatku Bilik, p. xlvii; ibid.^ K voprosu ob uigurakh, p. 60; 
Juwavin, i, 44. The term “ nomisls” hai> never existed ; the readings of the 

manusciij>t show that the word thus rendered is “tojins”, the name which, as 

is well known, is still given to the Tiuddhist priesthood of noble birth in Mongolia at 
the ])rescnt da\. Jn the thirteenth century this term \cas used over a wide area 
{Tol’ukiUd A\jsv I, p. 1157). The reading hns also been adopted in the printed 

ed. ol Juwayni, he, cit, ‘Awfi p. 83) lelates from Shaqu] b, Ibrahim Baikhi, 

who h.cd at the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries, an account of 
Shacjiq s meeting in Turkestan with a Buddhist priest who wore a red dress, and in 
this account it is stated that these priests were called toy ins m the Khifay language 
(probably the language of the Qara-Khitays), and in India were known as slhavira. 
(roi the explanation of this word I am indebted to S. F. Oldenburg.) 

* Kecutil de voyagts, iv, 283-4. 

* Juw.iyni, ii, 228. Prof, Pclliot [Tmftg PaOy a®® S, xv, p. 634) thinks thnt 
Kurkua was probably a Christian because of his name, which appears to be a maiilation 
of George; but we have the testimony of Juwayni (ii, 243), whose father had been 
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ue. according to the interpretation of the Archimandrite Palla- 
dius, “As thou decidest, let this decision be respected and 
heeded.” ^ The same word biki is met with in the titles of some 
sovereigns, e.g. those of the Mergits ^ and the Oirats 

Beside such a personality as Chingiz-Khan, his relatives of 
course enjoyed no sort of authority and could be no more than 
agents for carrying out the will of the gifted head of the Empire; 
nevertheless Chingiz-Khan followed the national custom, and 
during his lifetime endowed his sons and other relations with 
appanages* The first to receive his portion was Juchl, the eldest 
422 son of Chingiz-Khan, when | in 1207 * and 1208^ the “forest 
nations ” were subdued, who occupied the country between the 
Selenga and the Yenisei and the basin of the latter. Juchi 
made himself master of “all the peoples living in the forests 
from the race of Shibir to the south ” and his father gave these 
peoples to him Rashid ad-Din locates the Ibir-Shibir country 
to the N.E. of the Kirghiz country, from which it was separated 
by the Angara. Mongol custom probably required not only 
that the original possessions of the father should pass to the 
youngest son, but also that the remoteness of each son s appanage 
should correspond to his age. Juchl, as the eldest son, received 
the most distant appanage ; after the extension of the Empire 
he and his descendants were given possession of all the Mongol 
conquests in the extreme north-west “ as far as the hoofs of 
the Tatar horses had reached V Rashid ad-Dinlocates 
Juchi’s ordu (yurt) “in the neighbourhood of the Irtysh.*’ 
According to the testimony of Plano Carpini^*’ it was precisely 
this part of Juchi’s territories which, contrary to the custom, 
passed to his eldest son Ordu. The modern tradition according 
to which Juchi’s grave is situated in the basin of the Sary-Su, 
near the river Saraili, somewhat north of the Ters-Kenderlik 
stream hardly deserves credence* 

^ IVorks of the Peking Mission^ iv, 123-3, 228-9. same person is probably 

mentioned in Rashid ad-Din, who erroneously takes the word biki as a proper name 

(Tri^, V, 198). 

* Trudy^ v, 73; vii, 93. 

* Ibid y V, 79; vii, loi ; Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 131 ; the word biki is 
probably not synonymous with the title bige or bigi given to princesses {Irudy^ 
V, loo-ioi; vii, 137 sq.; Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 228). 

* The heroic cycle {Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 141-2) and Rashid ad-Din 
{Trudy, xv, 9, 112-13) the subjugation of the Kirghiz to this year. 

® In this year the Oirats were subdued {Trudy, xv, 10). 

* Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 133. 

’ Trudy, V, 130 ; vii, 168. The term Ibir-Shibir (from which the name Siberia is 
deriverl) is met with also in Chinese history {Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 335 ; 
Med. Res., h, 37). • Juwaynl, i, 31. 

* MS, Publ. Lib. V, 3, i, f. 187 f In MS. As. Mus. a 566 (f, 303 b) 

the words are added. In Blochet’s cd. (p. 131) 

Sobranie puteshestvii, p. a8; Hakluyt Soc. cd., pp, 123. 167. 

Trudy, X, 307-8 (text Irom the ‘Abdull5h-naraah of l,iaii*-T4nish). 
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We have no information as to when Chingiz-Khan’s two other 
sons, Jaghatay and Uguday, received their appanages. The 
oldest information about their appanages is found in Ch'ang- 
Ch'un, who travelled through this district in 1221, and on his 
return journey in 1223. Jaghatay’s ordu was at this time south 
of the Hi ^ ; nothing is said of Uguday’s ordu, but the account 
of the road which he had made through the southern Altai ^ 
shows that he also made his authority felt [ in the district 423 
forming his appanage. Juwayni^ states that in his father’s life¬ 
time Uguday’s yurt was situated within the confines of Emil 
and Qobuq, and it was from the same locality^ that Uguday 
arrived at the qurultay in 1229. Rashid ad-Din’s statement "" 
regarding the place of Uguday’s burial shows that the basin of 
the Upper Irtysh was also incorporated in his yurt. 


We have seen (p. 365) that in 1211 Mongol forces had 
already reached Semiryechye on the west, and had united the 
noilhern part of this province to the Mongol empire; but in 
the same year the war with China began, which compelled 
Chingiz-Khan to direct all his forces to that side, and to leave 
the Naimans and Mergits who had fled westwards in peace for 
the time being. The victories which Chingiz-Khan won in 
China, crowned by the capture of Peking in 1215*^, enhanced 
his reputation more than the union of the Mongolian tribes. 
The wealth of China had always attracted the Muslims, and it 
was natural that, after the victory over the gurkhan, the 
Khw'arazm-shah, like Hajjaj and his governors in early times 
(sec above, p. 185), should begin to dream of the conquest of 
China (of course after the end of the struggle with Kuchluk). 
At this period rumours reached him that the Mongol conqueror 
had forestalled him. His desire to verify this rumour and to 
receive accurate information on the active forces of the conqueror 
was, according to Juzjani'^, the reason for the dispatch of 
a Khorezmian embassy to Chingiz-Khan. The leader of the 
embassy was Baha ad-Din RazI, from whom the historian 
obtained his information. The envoys reached Chingiz-Khan 


' IVorks 0/the Mission, iv, 337 ; Med, Kes,^ i, 99. 

® iv, 296 ; Med. lies., i, 62. 

® JuNMiyni, i, 31, where the reading has been adopted, instead of 

* Ibid., f. 63 : (the printed edition, i, 145, has again In the 

Chinese history llobogo (^lakinth, Istoriyah ehetyrekh kha 7 m\ p. 148) and Ho-bo 
{Aicd. Aes., i, 161, from the Yiian-^hi). Prof. Veselovsky’s statement {^Zapiski, 
viii, 162) that Uguday received Uighuiia is not confirmed in our sources. 

* 7 'exts, p. 122 ; not in Blochet’s edition. 

* Thus according to the Chinese sources {Trndy^ iv, 153); Rashid .*id-Din 
XV, 27, 114) dates it as early as the year ot the hen (1213). 

’ Tabakat i Nasiri, pp. *70-2, 903-6. 
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when Peking had already fallen, but they found him still in 
China (Chingiz-Khan returned to Mongolia in 1216) ^ The son 
of Altan-Khan, Le. the emperor of the Kin dynasty, was at that 
424 time a prisoner in the hands of the Mongols; [ signs of terrible 
devastation were every where visible; the bones of the slaughtered 
formed whole mountains ; the soil was greasy with human fat; 
and the rotting of the bodies brought on an illness from which 
some of Baha ad-Dm*s companions died. At the gate of Peking 
lay a vast heap of bones, and the envoys were told that on the 
capture of the town 6o,oco(?) girls threw themselves from the 
walls to avoid falling into the hands of the Mongols. 

Chingiz-Khan received the envoys graciously, and ordered 
them to inform the Khwarazm-Shah that he considered him 
the ruler of the West, as he himscif was the ruler of the East, 
and desired that there should be peace and friendship between 
them, and that merchants should be free to travel from one 
country to another. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of these words; Chingiz-Khan hardly dreamed of world-wide 
dominion in those days. The union of the nomadic tribes living 
in Mongolia always had as a result their invasion of China, but 
prior to the Mongol period only two nomad empires, those of 
the Huns and of the sixth-century Turks, had embraced both the 
eastern and western parts of Central Asia. In all the other 
cases the nomads made their appearance in the western countries 
only after they had been squeezed out of Mongolia. On the 
other hand, trade with the settled peoples had always been of 
great importance to the nomads, mainly for articles of clothing, 
while in the reign of Chingiz-Khan, probably in consequence of 
the military operations in Northern China and the devastation 
of this country, even grain was imported into Mongolia from 
beyond the northern mountains,'* perhaps from the banks of 
the Yenisei, where according to Ch‘ang-Clrun wheat* was sown, 
and according to Rashid ad-Uin there were ‘‘ many towns and 
villages."^ The middlemen in this trade were the ‘ trading 
barbarians of the Western countries ^" as is well known even 
the trade between China and Mongolia ^ w^as in the hands of 
Uighurs and Muslims. In this case the interests of Chingiz- 
Khan fully coincided with those of the Muslim capitalists. 

There was not the same harmony between Muhammad's 
political ambitions and the interests of the merchants of his 
kingdom. In dispatching an embassy to Chingiz-Khan the 
Khwarazm-shah only desired to obtain trustworthy information 

* Trudy^ iv, 50; Takinth, ///. chet. Khanov^ pp. 83-4. 

^ Works of iki Peking Mission^ iv, 339; Res.y i, 101, 

’ Trudy, v, 130; vii, 168. 

< Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 291*3 ; Med. Res., i, 58. 

^ Zapiski, X, 108 (from Meng-hung). 
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about this conqueror, in whom he saw | a dangerous rival, and 425 
had no view to the commercial interests of his subjects, although 
these were very considerable. Trade with distant countries like 
Russia and China brought enormous profits to the merchants, 
but was attended with considerable risk, as goods in the East 
were always taken on credit; hence a temporary suspension of 
trade caused the merchants heavy losses. During the expedition 
of one of the Saljuqid sultans against Trebizond the suspension 
of trade with Greece and Russia greatly injured the Muslim 
merchants ^ When in the year of the battle on the Kalka river 
‘‘ the route of communication was stopped ’’ with Southern 
Russia, and for a short time the import of “ the skins of foxes 
wolves, beavers, and other merchandise*’ ceased, this fact was of 
such importance to the Muslims that it is specially noted by 
Ibn al-Athir^. The armistice between the Khwarazm-shah 
and the Qara-Khitays (probably in 1209^ see above p. 361) was 
immediately followed by the dispatch of a trading caravan to 
Eastern Tuikestan; with this caravan the poet Sa‘di^ visited 
Kashghar. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
overland trade with China was of still greater importance than 
formerly, as the sea trade was rendered precarious by the 
accident of a dispute between the rulers of two ports in the 
Persian Gulf, Ormuz and Kish, each of whom in every possible 
way prevented merchants from setting out from the port be- 
longing to the other On the other hand, after Muhammad*s 
campaigns against the Qipchaqs and the inclusion of the northern 
part of Scmiryechye in the Mongol Empire, the Khw^arazm- 
shahs kingdom marched with that of Chingiz-Khan, while 
both conquerors, especially the latter, were solicitous for the 
maintenance of security in their territories. Under these condi¬ 
tions the merchants of Muhammad’s dominions were naturally 
led to make an effort to penetrate into Mongolia by the northern 
route, avoiding liastern Turkestan, which belonged to Kuchluk. 

Detailed accounts of this caravan are given by Juwayni". | It 426 
w^as led by three merchants, Ahmad Khujandi, the “ son of the 
amir Husayn ” (or Hasan) ^ and Ahmad Balchich (?), who took 
with them fabrics (probably silken) embroidered with gold, 

' Ibn al-Athlr, xii, 160. 

On the word t uitasi sec Jacob, WcUhe IlandelsartikeJ die Arah'r des 

MUUlaltcri aus den Nordisch-Baltiichcn Ldndern^ l^rlin, 1891, S. -24-5. 

* Ibn al-Athir, xii, 254; V. Ticscnhaubcn, Sbontik materiaiev^ p. 28. 

^ .Vccoiding to K. G. Urowne (///. Hist. I'crs.^ ii, 527) about 1210. 

* Gu/istdn, v, 16 (edition of Platts, p. iii). 

* Ibn nl-Alhir, xii, 199. 

^ i, 58 sqq. Tliis account is included in Schefer’s Orestomathie persane (ii. 
io5 sq.), CC also D’Ohsson, Histoin des Mon^ols^ i, 204 sq. 

* Ibn ‘Aiabshah p. 186) says ‘‘‘Abdallah, sou of the amir Hasan 

nl-Jandl.’^ 
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cottons and pieces of Zandanchl cloth (cf. above p, 227).^ It is 
not known whether they found Chingiz-Khan in Mongolia or in 
China; it is very probable that the merchants took advantage 
of Baha ad-Din’s embassy to accompany him. Chingiz-Khan 
was at first moved to anger by Balchich's impudence in asking 
three golden balishes ^ for fabrics which had cost him from ten 
to twenty dinars, and ordered him to be shown fabrics kept in 
his ordu so that he should understand that such things were no 
novelty to the Mongols, after which Balchich’s wares were given 
up to plunder. Taught by this experience his companions 
refused to name a price for their goods, and stated that they 
had brought them as a present to the Khan. Chingiz-Khan, 
mollified by this speech, ordered the merchants to be paid at 
the rate of one gold balish for each piece of gold embroidered 
stuff, and one silver balish for each two pieces of cotton and 
zandanchi, and the same price was paid to Balchich for his goods. 
Juwayni observes that at this period the Mongols showed 
honour to the Muslims, and with this object put up tents of 
white felt for them ; it was only subsequently that the Muslims, 
by their own fault, were deprived of this consideration. 

In reply to the Khwarazm-shah’s embassy Chingiz-Khan 
also dispatched envoys and a trading caravan to the West. 
According to Nasawi’s account^ the Khorezmian Mahmud, 
‘All-Khwajah of Bukhara and Yusuf Kanka of Utrar^ were at 
427 the head of the embassy. Amongst the gifts | intended for the 
sultan was a nugget of gold ^ from the mountains of China as 
large as a camel’s hump, w^hich was carried in a cart, together 
with other ingots of precious metals, pieces of jade, and horns 
of the khutuww (see above, p. 272), musk, and finally fabrics 
which, according to Nasawl, were called targhu '\and prepared 
from the hair of white camels (?); each piece of this stuff cost 
fifty dinars and more. In the spring of 3218 the Khwarazm- 
shah received this embassy in Transoxania The envoys told 


' On the value of the balish there are conlradictory references; cf. Quatremere, 
Histoire des Mongols^ pp. 330-ai ; Tabakat-i Adsih, p. 1110. According to Juwayni 
(cited in Quatremere) the balish was worth 75 dinars of that period. 

* Nesawi, texte. pp. 33-4, trad, pp. 57-9. 

* The same persons are mentioned in Abul-Ghazi (trad, par Desmaisons, p. 105), 
who however speaks of the embassy of Mahmud-Yalavach separately and ascribes to 
the latter the conversation during the night with the Sultan, and the conclusion of 
a treaty. As the word Yalavach signihet “envoy” in Turkish, it is most probable 
that MahmOd-Yalavach is identical with the Khorezmian Mahmud of Nasaw! (thus in 
Mirkhond, Vu de Djtnghiz-Khan, p. 99), and that the statement in the Yuan-cKao- 
pi-ski (^IVorks of the Peking Mission^ iv, 149) that Yalavach entered Chingiz-Kh&n's 
service after the fall of Gurganj is erroneous. 

* For this see JflzjanI {Tabakai-i Nasiri^ pp. 966). 

^ Among the historians, especially Kashid ad-DIn, the word targhu means pieces of 
cloth generally, especially those presented to a sovereign. 

* According to D'Ohsson (i, 3oi) in Bukhara, which is quite probable, but there is 
no definite mention of this town in our sources. 
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him that Chingiz-Khan, having heard of his victories and his 
power, offered to make a treaty of peace with him, and to place 
him “ on a level with the dearest of his sons ; he was sure that 
the Khwarazm-shah also had heard of the Mongol victories, 
especially of the conquest of China, and of the riches of the 
provinces subject to him; therefore the establishment of peace 
and of safe trade relations between both kingdoms would be 
advantageous for both sides. The historian docs not relate 
Muhammad's answer in the public audience. On the following 
night the Khwarazm-shah ordered the Khorezmian Mahmud 
to be summoned apart from the other envoys, and had a conver¬ 
sation with him, but we do not know whether others were 
present at the interview, and from whom Nasawi learned the 
tenour of the conversation. The Khwarazm-shah first of all 
intimated to Mahmud that he, as a Khorezmian, must serve the 
interests of his native country, tell him the whole truth about 
Chingiz-Khan, and subsequently remain as the Khwarazm- 
shah s spy at the court of the Khan. For this he was promised 
a reward, and as a pledge of the fulfilment of the promise the 
sultan then gave him a precious stone. Mahmud expressed 
his assent from fear of the sultan. After this the Khwarazm- 
shah asked if it were true that Chingiz-Khan had conquered 
China and the ‘‘city of Tamghach," and the envoy replied con¬ 
firming the rumour. The Khwarazm-shah observed that not 
even these conquests gave an infidel the right to call him, the 
Khwarazm-shah, the master of a great empire, his son, i.c. 
vassal. Fearing the anger of the sultan the envoy hastened to 
reply that the armies of Chingiz-Khan could not compare in 
numbers with the armed forces of the Khwarazm-shah. 
Muhammad was satisfied with this, and consented to make 
a treaty of peace with Chingiz-Khan. [ 

There is no mention here of trade relations; from Nasawi’s 428 
further statements^ it may be concluded that the envoys 
returned to Chingiz-Khan, who was very pleased with the 
treaty, and that only after this was a trading caravan dispatched, 
when the latter was given a document with the signature of the 
sultan (evidently brought by the envoys). There was scarcely 
time for this, as the Utrar catastrophe also occurred in 1218, 
and it is more probable that, as in Juzjani's account, the caravan 
left Mongolia simultaneously with the embassy, and arrived at 
Utrar, the frontier town of Muhammad’s dominions, soon after 
the envoys’ departure from the country. Nasawi gives the 
names of the four merchants who led the caravan; ‘Omar- 
Khwajah Utrail, Hammal Maraghi, Fakhr ad-Din DizakI 
Bukhari, and Amin ad-Din Harawi. According to Juwayni 


' Nesawi, texte, p. 34, trad., pp. 59, 60. 
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there were in all 450 men in the caravan, all of them Muslims; 
with them, as /uzjani relates, were about 5^0 cancels, laden 
with merchandise, consisting of gold, silver, Chinese silk, targhQ 
stuffs, beaver-skins, sables, and other articles. All these 
merchants were detained in Utrar as spies by^ order of the 
governor Inalchik, who bore the title of Qayir-Khan ^ (Nasawi 
calls him Inal-Khan), a relative of Turkan-Khatun (according to 
Nasawi the son of the sultan’s maternal uncle). Our authorities 
contradict one another on the degree of responsibility borne by 
Muhammad for this. According to Nasawi the governor acted 
solely from cupidity in his desire to seize the merchants' wares ; 
when he informed the sultan that the merchants were behaving 
like spies, Muhammad only sent him an order to detain them. 
It was the governor who determined on the massacre on his own 
initiative, and all the treasures of the murdered men were 
transferred to him ; it was not till afterwards that the sultan was 
obliged to condone his governor’s action, as he could not enter 
on a struggle with the military party. Ibn al-AthIr's account 
is that the governor only acquainted the sultan wdth the arrival 
of the merchants and the amount of their merchandise. The 
sultan immediately ordered them to be killed, and their property 
to be sent to him; the merchandise was sold to the merchants 
of Bukhara and Samarqand, and the money realized was appro¬ 
priated by the sultan. According to Juwayni, Inalchik was | 
429 infuriated by the conduct of one of the merchants, a Hindu by 
extraction, who had known the governor in former times, and 
now began to call him familiarly by his name, without giving 
him the title of Khan, Personal irritation and the desire to 
seize the merchants’ property induced the governor to detain 
them, and call them spies in a letter to the sultan sent to 
‘Iraq (?) and it was the latter who ordered their execution and 
the pillage of their property. Juzjani* speaks of the Utrar 
massacre in two places, and in both cases explains it by the 
cupidity of the viceroy, but remarks that the latter received 
permission from the sultan ; in one case he adds that the 
treasures were sent to Muhammad. As may be seen, not one 
of our sources says that the merchants by their conduct gave 
any ground for complaint. The action of the Hindu retailed by 
Juwayni certainly plays no part; in all probability the merchants 
fell victims to the governor’s cupidity and the sultan’s suspicion. 

‘ In jQzjanI (pp. 273 and 966) Qadir-KhSn. 

* Ibn al-Athir, xii, 339; V. Tiesenhausen, Sbermk mattrialWy p. 5. 

* Juwayni, i. 61. In hit history of the Khwarazm^shahs (ii, 99) Jnwayn! also says 
that Mohammad received Qayir-KhSn’s message as he wai returning from ‘Irftq, 
according to Hamdallah Qazwini {J'drikh 4 Guztdahy p. 496) at Haraaoin. But this 
is not compatible with other accounts, especially the detailed account given by 
Nasawi. 

^ Tabak^^ Nasiriy pp. 373, 967. 
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As we have seen, Muljammad dispatched an embassy to Chingiz- 
Khan on a pure mission of investigation, and with no intention 
of entering into commercial relations with Mongolia; it was 
natural therefore that he should suspect the numerous caravan 
sent by the Mongols of having the same purpose. It is difficult 
to say whether Nasawi is correct in stating that Muhammad did 
not give a categorical command to kill the envoys, but in any 
case there is no doubt that he divided the spoils with his 
governor, and that there actually were articles which had been 
sold by the sultan in the hands of merchants of Bukhara. 
Events which occurred in Bukhara were well known to Ibn 
al-AthIr, who had received his information from a faqih captured 
by the Mongols at Bukhara, who subsequently escaped from 
them at Samarqand ^ It is very likely that the sale of the 
merchandise to the merchants (with a profit for them) was partly 
due to the desire to compensate them for the cessation of trade 
with the nomads. As regards the number of those who perished, 
Juwaynl says that the whole caravan was exterminated 
450 men) except one man (according to Juzjani a camel driver), 
who succeeded in saving himself by flight, and carried the terrible 
news to Chingiz-Khan | 

In this case also Chingiz-Khan gave proof of his invariable 430 
restraint and self-control. Ibn Kafraj Bughra^ (whose father 
had formerly been in the service of Takash), accompanied by 
two Tatars, was sent as his envoy to the Khwarazm-shah, with 
instructions to convey his sovereign's protest to the Khwarazm- 
shah for his treacherous action, and to demand the surrender of 
Inalchik. The Khwarazm-shah not only refused to meet this 
demand, but ordered the envoy to be killed ; his companions 
were liberated after their beards had been shaved ofT^. Chingiz- 
Khan’s expedition into the Khwarazm-shah's territories was 
thub rendered inevitable. Contrary to the view put forward by 
A. MOller'', we see no reason for assuming that the collision 
between the two states was accelerated by any outside influence. 
The effort made by Chingiz-Khan to enter into relations with 
the empire of the Khwarazm-shah is fully explained by the 
commercial interests of his influential Muslim advisers; if his 
envoys, on their sovereign’s order, called the Khwarazm-shah 

the son of Chingiz-Khan,” this could hardly have been done 
with the intention of provoking Muhammad, and even the latter 
did not put this forward as a casus belli. Wc can scarcely, 

' Ibn al-Athir, xii, 24a ; V, Tiewnhausen, Shomik maitrialov^ p. 13. 

* According to the Mongol narrative {}Vorks of the Peking Mission^ iv, 143) the 
Muslims killed the Mongol envoy Ukhun and others, 100 men in all. 

* On him, Nesawi, texte, pp. 34-5, trad., pp. 60-61. 

* Thus in Ibn al-AthIr (xii, 337 ; V. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik materialov^ p. 7) 
according to Nasawi all three envoys were killed. 

* Dir Jslam^ ii, 305. 
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therefore, attach any importance to the statement that the 
Mongols were called in by the Caliph Nasir against the 
Khwarazm-shah. Only in Mirkhvvand^ do we find a detailed 
account of the Caliph^s embassy; in the thirteenth century this 
report existed only in the form of vague rumours^, which, in 
view of the inimical relations between the Caliph and the 
Khwarazm-shah, could not fail to arise. In the same way in 
Europe the adherents of the Pope maintained that Frederick II 
had summoned the Mongols, and the partisans of the Emperor 
accused the Pope himself of the same thing ^ The Caliph was 
in fact seeking allies amongst the eastern neighbours of the 
Khwarazm-shah, and with this object sent envoys first to the 
Ghurids, and afterwards to Kuchliik ; but there is no foundation 
for the supposition that he sought the co-operation of the 
sovereign of I^astern Asia. The Khwarazm-shah’s action, even 
431 from the point of view of contemporary | international law, gave 
Chingiz-Khan more than sufficient reason for declaring war, and 
no sort of instigation was necessary. A Mongol invasion of the 
Khwarazm-shah's territories would, it is true, have been under¬ 
taken, perhaps somewhat later, even without this reason. When 
the Mongols had definitely established their authority in the 
steppes bordering the Khwarazm-shah's kingdom, they could 
not but become aware of its internal weaknes.s, and under such 
circumstances a nomad invasion of the much richer lands of the 
civilized peoples was inevitable. At this time, however, Chingiz- 
Khan was not yet aware of this weakness, and, as is shown by 
his preparations for war, he had a very high opinion of the 
military strength of the Khwarazm-shah. Under such condi¬ 
tions the Mongols would probably have been satisfied for some 
time with peaceful commercial relations, if Muhammad had given 
his assent to this. The Khwarazm-shah had already closed the 
trade route from Turkestan, according to Ibn al-Athlr^, during 
the war with Kuchluk. 

In preparing to take vengeance on the Khwarazm-shah, 
Chingiz-Khan had first to finish with Kuchluk, and Jcbe-noyon^ 
was sent against him with a considerable forceThe Mongol 

' Mirkhond, Djenghiz Khan^ pp, 10^-4. 

* Ibn al-Athir, xii, 287; cf. D’ohsson, Ilistoin des Mongols^ i, 211. 

* L. Cahnn, Introduction a /* hiUoire de VAsie^ Tuns et Mongols dts origines d 140$^ 
Paris, 1896, pp. 356-7. For the accusation against the Kmperor see also Punkas 
his pilgrims^ new ed., xi, 181. 

^ Ibn al-Athir, xii, 236; V. Ticsenhausen, Sbomik mattrialov^ p. 5. The 
passage refers to tlic suspension of the sale of cloth and other goo<U to the nomads, 
not vice versa, as is mistakenly stated in the translation. 

® On the spelling of this name comp. P. Fclliot in y./f., il, xv, 172 sr[. 

* The figure of 20,000 was probably taken by D’Ohsson {Jlistoire da Mongols^ 

i, 173) from NasawT, whose account as we have seen (p. 369) does not refer to the 
war with KOchluk. Rashid ad-DIn (Trwflfy, v, 127 ; vii, 164) contains the information 
that the UighQr Idiqflt took part in the campaign with a small force (300 men); the 
same in (i, 33). 
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general with great skill exploited the religious oppression of 
Kuchluk in order to seize his kingdom almost without opposi¬ 
tion. First of all he established Mongol rule in Almaligh, which 
at that time was besieged by Kuchluk's armies. The latter by 
a sudden attack took prisoner Buzar, who had previously con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Chingiz-Khan and married Juchi’s 
daughter. He did not, however, succeed in capturing Almaligh ; 
the inhabitants bravely defended the town, and the news of the 
approach of the Mongols caused him to withdraw. On the way 
he ordered Buzar to be killed. The Mongols entered Almaligh, 
and transferred the province to Buzar’s son Suqnaq-tagin, who 
also married Juchi’s daughter. This is the account given by 
Juwayni^ According to Jamal Qarshl^ | Buzar, who had 43a 
assumed the title of Tughrul-Khan, sent his son Suqnaq-tagin and 
his daughter Uluq-khatun to Chingiz-Khan, and concluded an 
alliance with the Mongols. Kuchluk, however, was able to seize 
Buzar as he was hunting and kill him, all of which occurred 
before Kuckluk’s expeditions to Kashghar, i.e, about 1211. 
After this Kuchluk besieged Almaligh, but Buzar’s widow 
Salbak-Turkan succeeded in defending the town. When the 
news of Buzar s death reached Chingiz-Khan he dispatched 
Jebe-noyon with an army to Almaligh, but Jebe found that 
Kuchluk was no longer in the district of Kulja. Suqnaq-tagin 
was not married to Juchi’s daughter Bulghan-bige until the 
reign of Uguday. 

From Ch‘ang-Ch*uns account^ we know that in 1221 there 
was a Mongol darukhachi, i,e, representative of the head of the 
Empire, in Almaligh as well as the native ruler. According to 
the Chinese history^ the following duties were laid, at least in 
later times, on the darukhachi: (1) Census of the inhabitants; 

(2) recruitment of an army from the natives ; (3) establishment 
of postal communications; (4) collection of taxes ; (5) delivery 
of tribute to the Court. Thus the darukhachi was both military 
leader and tax collector; he also furnished information to the 
central government. So far as is known the darukhachi of 
Almaligh was the first representative of Mongol rule in the 
civilized provinces of Central Asia ; in Uighuria, so far as may 
be judged form Ch‘ang-Ch‘un’s account, there was no such 
representative at this time. 

We have no information as to the road by which the Mongols 
penetrated from the district of Kulja into Kashgaria. and 
whether a division was dispatched to Semiryechye. In the 
Chinese history^ alone there is an account of Ho-sze-mai-li 

' JuwaynT, i, 57 so. » Texts, pp. 135-6, 140. 

* IVorks of the Peking Mission, iv, 304; Med. Res., i, 70. 

* IVorks of the Peking Mission, iv, J56. 

* Mediaeval Researches, i, 333. 
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(probably the Muslim Ismail), who was formerly an intimate of 
the gurkhSn and governed the towns of Ko-san and Ba-sze-ha 
(Kasan and Akhsikath ? ^), dependent on Gudse-ordo, ue. Balasa- 
ghun He went out to meet the Mongol army with the oldest 
citizens, and made his submission. Jebe reported this to 
Chingiz-Khan, who ordered Ho-sze-mai-li to join Jebe*s advanced 
guard, i.e, to serve as his guide. | 

433 Abul-GhazI^ alone speaks of a conflict between the armies 
of Kuchluk and Jebe. Oppert * thought to find confirmation of 
this unsupported, as well as very late, statement in Plano 
Carpini’s® account of the battle “in a narrow valley between 
two mountains,** where the Mongols defeated the Naimans and 
the Qara-Khitays, and through which Plano Carpini himself 
passed on the way to Guyuk’s ordu. Unfortunately our traveller 
conveys this information not in the description of his line of 
march, but in the chapter on the Mongol conquests, which 
contain, as is well known, many inaccuracies. In view of this 
we do not know where the field of battle of which he speaks was 
situated, or whether the nations named by him actually took 
part in it. According to other accounts Kuchluk fled from the 
Mongols without giving battle. The above-quoted account 
concerning Ho-sze-mai-li suggests that the Mongols marched 
from the Kulja country into Semiryechye, and thence invaded 
Kashgaria. The capital of Semiryechye, Balasaghun, was occu¬ 
pied by them without opposition, as it received from them the 
name of Gobaligh— i, e, “ fine city.** ® In Kashgaria, perhaps 
already in Semiryechye, Jebe published an edict restoring to the 
Muslims the right of public worship of which they had been 
deprived by Kuchluk, The inhabitants welcomed the Mongols 
as liberators from cruel persecution, and before long they had 
killed Kuchluk*s soldiery lodged in their houses. In contrast to 
Muhammad, Jebe, thanks to the discipline established by 
Chingiz-Khan, was able to maintain the role of liberator. The 
Mongol forces only asked the inhabitants for information about 
Kuchluk, and did not touch their possessions, so that the Kash- 
garians from whom Juwayni^ obtained this information called 


' Possibly this part of Farghana, after its devastation by Muhammad, was occupied 
by Muslim subjects of Kuchluk. 

^ Mediaeval Researches^ i, i8, 

^ Aboul'Ghaai trad, par Desmaisons, p. 102. Evidently Abu'l-GhizI understood 
the verb in Rashid ad-Din {Trudy^ vii, 278) in this sense. Elsewhere {ibid,^ 

XV, 40, Persian text, p. 62) Rashid ad-DIn himself says that KQchluk fled before even 
thf Mongols had time to the battle. 

* Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes^ S. 160. 

* Sobranieputeshestvii^ p. 126; Hakluyt Soc. ed., pp. 69, 102, 14.V 

* Zapiskij viii, 30, also x, 226 where Mirkhwand {Vie de Dimgkit^Khan^ P -90 
is quoted. 

^ JuwaynL i, 50. 
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the advent of the Mongols the mercy of God, Kuchluk was 
overtaken at Sarykul ^ and killed ; according to the account | in 434 
the Chinese history Jebe instructed Ho-sze-mai-li to “ go with 
Kuchluk's head through the territories of the Naimans/* after 
which all the cities submitted to the Mongols. Without 
touching the possessions of the peaceful inhabitants, however, 
the Mongols made considerable booty, and Jebe could offer 
Chingiz-Khan a thousand horses with white muzzles 2, evidently 
taken from the defeated or fleeing nomads. In the eyes of 
contemporaries the conquest of Kuchluk’s kingdom was an 
event of such importance that Chingiz-Khan already began to 
fear that his general in the pride of victory would mutiny^. 
There is no doubt that the news of the conquest of Eastern 
Turkestan reached the subjects of the sultan and made a pro¬ 
found impression upon them. The Mongol general had without 
difficulty annihilated the military force which not long before 
had caused the sultan to evacuate and lay waste fertile and 
thickly-populated provinces, and had at the same time assumed, 
with very much greater success than the “ Sultan of Islam,*’ the 
role of liberator of the Muslims from oppression. Muhammad 
could no longer attach to his conflict with Chingiz-Khan the 
character of a religious war, the more so that the victims of the 
Utrar catastrophe which had made war inevitable were without 
exception Muslims. 

Chingiz-Khan, evidently on the basis of the reports of his 
Muslim advisers, had formed a very high idea of the “ ruler of 
the West,'* and prepared for the war with him as carefully as he 
had done on a former occasion for his war with the Jurchits, 
Whereas against Kuchluk he had sent only his general, he now 
set out on the expedition in person, with all his sons and his 
main forces. The summer of 1219 he spent on the Irtysh ^ and 
in the autumn advanced thence on his campaign; at Qayaligh, 
probably the same locality which Rubruk^ calls a “most 
beautiful plain,” he was joined by Suqnaq-tagin of Almaligh 
and the Uighur Idiqut Bawurchiq ^ besides the local ruler, the 
Qarluq Arslan-Khan, with their forces. | Thus all the armies 435 
appointed for the campaign against the Khwarazm-shah's 
kingdom were assembled here. We have no trustworthy 

' Thus .iccordin^ to Rashid ad-DTn {Trudy^ xv, 40), to the Mongol account 
vSalikhuu, see IVorJl's of ihe P^httg Mission^ iv, 131), and to Jamal Qarshi {ftxts, 
p. 133). According to Juwayni (f. J3) Kuchluk was killed in the valley of \\azau 
in Badakhshan (in the pnnted e<l., i, 50, 

* Trtmy^ v, 209; vii, 2 78. 

* Ibid.^ cf. D’Ohsson, Hisioirc des Mongols^ i, 172. 

^ Ihid ^ XV, 43, 116 (in the first case there is a mistake in the translation, ct. the 
Persian text, p. 66). On the chionological data of Rashid ad-DIn see above, p. 371. 

* Recuci! de voyages^ iv, 381. 

® Thus in Juwayni, i, 63 (Schefer, Chrcslomaihit ii, no) ; for the name, 

ibid,, p. 32. 
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information as to what the strength of these armies may have 
been. The fantastic figures quoted by the Muslim authors (put 
by Juzjani^ at 600,000 or even '^00,000) deserve no credence 
whatsoever; on the other hand, we cannot be guided by the 
information on the Mongol regular army, the numbers of which, 
according to Rashid ad-Din ^ amounted only to 129*000 in the 
year of Chingiz-Khan*s death. This figure includes only the 
total of the forces forming the military strength of Mongolia 
proper and afterwards transferred by right of inheritance to 
Tuluy; of the armies of the three other brothers the only forces 
mentioned are the purely Mongolian divisions (of 4,000 men 
each) assigned to them, which undoubtedly formed but a small 
portion of the forces on which they depended in their appa¬ 
nages. Meanwhile so much is certain, that in the expedition 
to the West it was precisely the divisions of these princes that 
played the chief role; as the conquest of China and Tangut 
was not yet terminated Chingiz-Khan could hardly withdraw 
the troops of the commander of his left wing, Miiquli, under 
whose command almost half of the regular army (62,000) was 
engaged. On the other hand, the chief commander of the right 
wing, Bughurji-noyon, as we know from Ch‘ang-Ch*un's account ^ 
took part in the campaign. According to JuzjSnfs account^, 
Arslan-Khan's force consisted of 6,coo men, but we have no 
data for the strength of the forces brought by the Idlqut and 
Suqnaq-tagin. Our information on the distribution of the 
Mongol forces compels us to assume that Chingiz-Khan’s army 
numbered scarcely less than 1 50,000 men in all, and hardly 
more than 200,000 men. 

According to D’Ohsson's well-founded opinion^ the Khwarazm- 
shah’s forces were much more numerous; but in view of his 
inimical relations with the generals the Khwarazm-shah could 
not turn his superiority to advantage. Kven before the arrival 
of the last Mongol embassy he summoned a military council, in 
which Shihab ad-Din Khiwaqi expressed the opinion that the 
sultan should concentrate his army on the bank of the Syr- 
426 Darya, meet the Mongols here, and fall | on them with his fresh 
forces before they had time to recover from the prolonged 
march. Others on the other hand said that the only way was 
to allow the Mongols to enter Transoxania, and annihilate them 
there, taking advantage of the defenders familiarity with the 
country*. Some advised leaving Transoxania to its fate, and 
defending the crossings of the Amu-Darya; the most pusillani¬ 
mous suggested concentrating the army at Ghazna (#. e. retreating 

* Tabakat-i Nasiri, pp. *75, 968. * Truth^ xv, 131 sq. 

• Works of the Poking Mission^ iv, 318, 414; Mod, Rts,^ 1, 81. 

* TabakoU^i Nasiri, p. 1004. * D'Ohsson, Histoirt dts Mongols^ i, 313 . 

• Ibn al-^thir, xii, 337; V. Ttesenhftiisen, Sbomik modrialov, p. 6. 
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beyond the Hindu-Kush), and thence retiring to India ^ if it 
proved unavoidable. The sultan decided against accepting the 
first counsel, but left considerable garrisons in the towns of 
Transoxania; immediately afterwards he abandoned the province, 
promising to return thither with an army, and began to collect 
his forces at Balkh. Before leaving Samarqand he ordered 
a wall to be built round the city; Nasawi^ says that this wall 
was to extend for twelve farsakhs, i. e. to protect not only the 
town but also its environs as in the pre-Muslim period (see above 
p. 84). In order to cover the expense involved in this grandiose 
undertaking, the sultan levied the whole annual taxation thrice 
in the course of one year. According to Nasawi not only was 
its construction unfinished at the time of the Mongol invasion, 
but it was not even begun, so that of all the money collected none 
had been used for this purpose. Juwayni speaks only of the 
fortification of the citadel of Samarqand ; the sultan was present 
at the work, and when the trench was dug is said to have 
remarked that the Mongol cavalry had only to throw their whips 
into it to fill it; these words made a most depressing impression 
on those present. In all probability this tale spread after the 
invasion, as Muhammad would scarcely have started to weaken 
the courage of the population before the arrival of the Mongols. 
Nasawi^ deplores the sultan’s fatal decision to distribute his 
army amongst the towns of Transoxania, and is convinced that 
if he had met the Mongols on the frontier (that is, if he had 
taken Shihab ad*Din Khlwaqi s advice), the enemy would easily 
have been annihilated. European scholars, down to, and in¬ 
cluding A. Muller^, also accuse the sultan of criminal pusillani¬ 
mity or I even of “ stupidity.” If, however, the events of the 437 
latter years of Muhammad’s reign be considered, we are forced 
to the conclusion that no other issue was possible for him. He 
could only have assembled his forces in one place if they had 
been as docile an instrument in his hands as was the Mongol 
army in those of Chingiz-Khan. With the inimical relations 
existing between the sultan and his generals, this was of course 
out of the question. It is quite probable that if the sultan’s 
generals had worked in harmony, and if they had been com¬ 
manded by a capable leader who enjoyed general confidence, 
they would have succeeded in repelling the Mongols, but after 
the victory this imposing force would immediately have turned 
against its sultan and his dynasty. What the sultan’s relations 
with his generals were, after his dispute with his mother, is 

' Juwayni, ii, io6, cU Mirkhond, Kharezm^ p. 78. 

2 Nesawi, texte, p. 35, trad., p. 61. 

^ texte, pp. 3C-7, trad., p. 63. 

* Dir Islatftf ti, 209. 
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shown by the anecdote related by Juwaynithat even at the 
time when the sultan was on the bank of the Amu-Darya, 
a plot against his life was discovered in the army ; one evening 
Muhammad, unobserved by the soldiers, left the tent in which 
he was to have spent the night, and in the morning the tent 
was found pierced by a large number of arrows. It is doubtful 
if the sultan enjoyed much popularity amongst the Ghurs, 
a division of whom was stationed in Samarqand and amongst 
the population, from whom he decided to recruit a militia of 
bowmen. Each district had to furnish a number of militiamen 
corresponding to the amount of taxation for which it was liable, 
and each bowman had to bring with him a camel, weapons, and 
provisions. Nasawi^ complains that the sultan abandoned the 
bank of the Amu-Darya before the militia had time to assemble; 
people flowed in on all sides and “if he had waited he would 
have found himself at the head of the most numerous army ever 
heard of.’* The fact, however, that at the end of the spring of 
1220 the militia had not yet been collected shows that the 
recruiting was not as successful as the historian declares, and 
that from this side the sultan met with as little sympathy as 
from his own Turkish soldiery ^ [ 

438 In spite of the importance of this event in the history of 
Islam, the Muslim historians give us no precise indication of the 
time when the Mongol army appeared before the gates of Utrar, 
According to Juwayni'\ Utrar defended itself for five months, 
and the citadel for a month longer; after the surrender of the 
town the force which had been left behind to besiege it joined 
Chingiz-Khan at the time when he was beginning to besiege 
Samarqand, that is, as we shall see, in March 1220. From this 
it may be concluded that the beginning of the siege is to be 
referred to September 1219. It is, however, very probable that 
Juwaynl somewhat exaggerates the duration of the siege. 
According to Nasawi® Chingiz-Khan advanced on Bukhara 
only after the fall of Utrar, which, however, is very unlikely. 

Near Utrar Chingiz-Khan divided his forces; one part of the 
army (according to Rashid ad-Din^ several lumens, t.e. tens of 


^ Juwaynl, ii, 109 ; Mirkhond, Khareim, p. 80; cf, D’Ohsson, Jiistoire (ks 
Mongols, i, 243. 

^ Nesawi icxtc, p. 36, trad., p. 62. 

^ Ibid. 

* We have no reliable information on the state of public opinion in Transoxania 
immediately before the Mongol invasion. The verses of Khurramabadl quoted by 
‘Awil {Lubdb, i, 20a), In which the struggle with the Tatars it mentioned, may 
perhaps refer not to the struggle with Chingiz-Khan, but to that with Kuchluk. 

® Juwaynl, i, 64, 93 ; Scheler, ChnstotnathUptrsam, ii, iio-n, 132, 

Nesawi, teate, p. 43, trad., pp. 73-4. 

^ Trudy, xv, 43. In Jnwayni (i, 64) the same words (^Uy ju;*.) refer to JCchi’s 
division. * 
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thousands), in which, amongst others, the Uighur division ^ was 
incorporated, was left for the siege of the town; another under 
the command of Juchl was sent down the Syr-Darya; a small 
division (5,000 men) up the river to Banakath and Khojend; 
while Chingiz-Khan himself and Tuluy marched on Bukhara 
with the main forces, with the aim, according to Nasawi, of 
cutting the sultan off from his army. At Utrar, probably 
before the fall of the town, the local representative of the civil 
power, Badr ad-Dm ‘Amid, governor on behalf of Safi Aqra‘ 
(whom Nasawi calls “ the sultan's wazir in the province of the 
Turks"), went over to Chingiz-Khan. His father and uncle 
were formerly qadis in Utrar and had been executed together 
with other of his relatives at the capture of Utrar by the 
sultan ^; it is probable that they belonged to the priestly party 
which was inimical to the sultan, and manifested their opposi¬ 
tion more vigorously than the sadr of Bukhara and the shaykhs 
of Samarqand. From Badr ad-Din Chingiz-Khan obtained 
detailed information on the political condition of the country 
and on the enmity of Turkan-Khatun and the military party to 
the sultan, of which he afterwards made use for his own ends. 
Besides this Chingiz-Khan himself, as well as his sons, were 
accompanied by Muslim merchants, who acted as intermediaries 
between the Mongols and the population and undoubtedly 
acquainted the Mongols | with the local conditions. Thus the 439 
Muslims were unable to derive any advantage from their know¬ 
ledge of the locality. The strategic plans of Chingiz-Khan and 
their brilliant execution prove that the geographical conditions 
were well known to him. 

Chingiz-Khan now approached the fortress ot Zarnuq, which 
is mentioned in the description of Timur’s last march from 
Samarqand through the Jilanuta defile to Utrar, as the last 
station before the bank of the Syr-Darya.^* The Mongols had 
evidently encountered no difficulty in crossing the river, which, 
at that season of the year, was possibly frozen over, Danishmand- 
hajib was sent to the inhabitants of Zarnuq, and succeeded in 
persuading them to surrender voluntarily, himself giving pledges 
for the preservation of their lives and property. This promise 
was fulfilled; the Mongols only destroyed the fortifications and 
recruited a division fiom the young men of the district for siege 
works. The town received from the Mongols (probabh^ from 

' Tntdy^ V, 127; vii, 164. Accordin«» to Juwa)ni the princes Jaghatay and 
Uguday were in this division also. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 37 » i ^4? cf. Ta'rTkh i Guzida, r 497, 

’ Pdtis dc la Croix, llistoire <U iv, 216; /afar-namah^ Calcutta ed., 

ii, 646 (where the name is read 
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the Turks who were taking part in the campaign) the title of 
Qutlugh-baliq, i.e. “ lucky town.*’^ 

In Zarnuq there were some Turkmens who led the Mongols 
to Nur by a hitherto unknown road, which from this date 
received the name of “the Khan's road.*'^. Juwaynl travelled 
along it in 1251. It has been held by persons who are acquainted 
with these regions that the campaigns of Chingiz-Khan and 
Timur compel the assumption that the nature of the country 
has changed considerably since their time, as “at the present 
day there is no road whatever between Nur-ata and the estuaries 
of the river Arys, not even a caravan route; between these two 
points stretches the waterless Kyzylkum desert." ^ This opinion 
has subsequently been rebutted, as caravan routes exist even at 
the present day between Utrar and Nur.^ Besides this it must 
be remembered that the Mongol army crossed the steppe in 
January. At that time, evidently, the canals on the left bank 
of the Syr-Darya had not been neglected, and the desert occupied 
a narrower strip. The advanced guard of the Mongol army 
advanced to Nur under the command of Tair-bahadur. In the 
night the Mongols crossed the gardens belonging to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town ; as everywhere in Central Asia, these gardens, 
of course, were used by the inhabitants as country resorts during 
the summer months and at this season were deserted. Tair 
440 ordered the Mongols to hew trees and prepare j ladders from 
them (evidently in case of a siege of the fortress). The appear¬ 
ance of the Mongols was so unexpected that the inhabitants 
took them for a trading caravan and only realized their mistake 
when the first divisions approached the town. Tail* invited the 
inhabitants to surrender and with his consent they dispatched 
an envoy to Chingiz-Khan, who ordered them to surrender the 
town to Subuday-bahadur^ (who evidently held a higher rank 
in the army than Tair). On Silbuday's demand the inhabitants 
evacuated the town, taking with them only provisions, agri¬ 
cultural implements and cattle, after which their houses were 
plundered by the Mongols. After his arrival Chingiz-Khan 
demanded of the inhabitants only the payment of a sum of 1,500 
dinars, which corresponded in amount to the taxes collected 
from Nur by the government of the Sultan. Of this sum the 
women's ear-rings formed the half. The latter statement 
certainly shows that the property of the inhabitants was not 

* Schefer, Chrestomatkit per sane, ii, 120~3I ; Juwayni, i, 77. 

* (Juwaynl, i, 78) not (“ desert”) as in Rashid ad-DIn according to the 
edition and translation of Prof. Berezin {J\udy^ xv, 5a; Persian text, p. 80). 

* Protokoly Turk, kruikka, Feb. 17, 1897, Suppl. p. it, 

* A. Klarc in Protokoly, ix, 16. 

® As leader of a thunsaud SGbuday belonged to the left wing {Trudy, 
XY, 141). 
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plundered (otherwise they would have had nothing out of which 
to pay the remaining 750 dinars) or, at any rate, was returned to 
the owners on Chingiz-Khan s arrival. A small force (60 men 
in all) was recruited for siege works under the command of 
Il-Khwajah, the son of the local governor, and was afterwards 
employed at the siege of Dabusiya.^ 

According to the account of two contemporaries of the event, 

Ibn al-Athir^ and Juzjani,^ Chingiz-Khan reached Bukhara in 
February 1220 and not in March, as related by Juwaynl and 
from him by much later compilers; ^ the date in Ibn al-Athir 
and Juzjani is confirmed also by the account of the continuator 
of NarshakhL* The strength of the garrison of Bukhara is 
differently stated; Juzjani puts it at 12,000 cavalry in all, 
Juwayni at 20,000 in the ‘^exterior army’' alone® (the numbers 
of the garrison properly | speaking are not indicated), and 44 ^ 
Nasawi at 30,000 in all. According to Nasawi the chief generals 
in the town were Ikhtiyar ad-Din Kushlu,^ equerry to the sultan, 
and Inanch-Khan Oghul-hajib; of the other generals Juwayni 
mentions Hamld-Pur^ (a Qara-Khitay by extraction, who was 
taken prisoner in battle in 1210, and had entered the Khwarazm- 
shah’s service), Suyunch-Khan and a certain Gurkhan, said to 
be a Mongol who had deserted Chingiz-Khan and transferred to 
the service of Muhammad. Juwayni himself doubts the reliability 
of this information but it is possible that this was Chingiz-Khan’s 
famous rival Jamuqa, who had in fact assumed the title of 
Gurkhan, although according to Mongol tradition he was killed 
in Mongolia. Three days after the beginning of the siege, the 
army, under the command of Inanch-Khan, decided to abandon 
the town and cut their way through the Mongol forces, but 
immediately afterwards the latter began to pursue the fugitives; 
Inanch-Khan with only a very small section of his army suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing the Amu-Darya, and Hamid-Pur fell in this 


^ Sebefer. Chreitomaihie fenatie, ii, 121-2, Juwayni, i, 79. 

Ibn al-Alhir, xii. 239 ; V. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik mat.^ p. 8. 

' Tahakat-i Aasiri, p. 976. 

Also in D'Ohsson {Hist, dcs Mongols^ i, 22S). 

' Nercbakhy, pp. 23, 34. 

• Juwayni, L 34 in the printed ed. (i, 80) and the Khanykov MS. 

in Scl-efcr (p, 123) That Juwayni does not put the 

number of the whole garrison at 20,000 men, as D’Ohsson thought, is evident from 
the number of the defenders ot the citadel quoted by him lurther on (in D Ohsson, 
P- a33)‘ 

Nesa\'i, texte, p. 34, trad., p. 63 ; according to Ibn al-Athlr, 20,000. 

• The text has here erroneously (in the trans. Kechki); the correct reading 
18 found on p. 43 of the text (trans., p. 74), also in jDzjanl and the MSS. of Juwayni 
(the printed ed., i, 80, has ). 

^ See also ii, an. 
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battle. Abandoned by their 

to surrender and the qa^I Badr ad- Din QS^i-Khln headed 
a deputation sent to the Mongols. The latter entered the_ town 
according to Ibn al-Athir on the loth », according to Juzjani on 
the 1 6th of February. The defence of the citadel was prolonged 
for another twelve days ^ although its garrison numbered only 400 
cavalry^, amongst whom, according to Juwayni, was Grurkhan, 
who showed marvellous bravery. The inhabitants were obliged 
to deliver to the Mongols all the provisions prepared for the 
sultan’s army and to fill up the citadel trench for them; after 
its fall all the defenders were massacred. Immediately after¬ 
wards the wealthy merchants were forced to give up the silver 
which they had bought from the Khwarazm-shah after the 
catastrophe at Utrar (and probably other wares also). Finally 
the inhabitants had to leave the town with no more than the 
clothes in which they stood up, and their property was plundered 
by the Mongols; any one who remained in the town in defiance 
442 of the orders was killed. According to Juwayni, | the imSm 
Jalal ad-Din ‘All b. Hasan (or Husayn) Zandi, seeing the 
Mongols plunder the mosque and the hoofs of their horses 
trampling the leaves of the Koran, expressed his anger to Rukn 
ad-Din Imam-zadah, one of the best scholars in the town, who 
answered: “ Be silent; the wind of God's anger blows; the 
straw (scattered by it) has nothing to say.”^ Ibn al-Athir’s 
account, however, shows that Rukn ad-Din Imam-zadah was 
not so submissive to fate. Seeing that the Mongols were behav¬ 
ing churlishly to the prisoners and treating the women with 
violence, he and his son came to blows with them and were 
killed. Some others, including the qadi Sadr ad-Din-Khan, did 
the same, and among the number of thoi>e killed was also the 
sadr Majd ad-Din Mas‘Qd, brother of the wazir Nizam al-Mulk^'^ 
(see above p. 379). Juwaynl’s story that Chingiz-Khan assembled 
the people in the place for the festival prayers, entered the pulpit, 
and thence made a speech in which he called himself the scourge 
of God sent to the nation for its sins, is quite beyond belief. Of 
such an incredible incident, if it had in reality occurred, Ibn al- 
Athir would undoubtedly have heard from his faqih. Ibn al- 
Athir’s account tallies with that of Juwayni in that Chingiz-Khan 
required the inhabitants to furnish a list of the chief persons and 

’ Compare V. Ticsenhausen, Sbomik materialcv^ p. 8, note. The day mentioned 
in Ibn al-Athlr is a Tuesday, not a Wednesday, as stated in the translation. 

* This statement is made by the continuator of Narshakhi (Ncrchakhy, p. 33', as 
well as by Ibn al-Athlr. 

* D^Ohtton {Hisicire des Monels^ i, 333) justifiably rejects Juvrayni's account 
(it 83; Schefer, Chrestomathu ptrsatu^ ii, 135), according to which 30,000 men were 
killed at the capture of the citadel. 

J Juwayni, i, 8i; Schefer, ChrestomathUptnam^ ii, 133-4. 

5 Nesawi, texte, p. 34, trad., p. 43. 
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elders of the town and made his monetary requisitions to them. 
After being pillaged the town was burnt, and only the cathedral 
mosque and some palaces built of baked brick escaped destruc¬ 
tion There is scarcely any reason to suppose that the burning 
of the town entered into Chingiz-Khan's plans; a fire was almost 
unavoidable in the pillage of a town in which devastating con¬ 
flagrations were of common occurrence owing to the density of 
the buildings (see above, p. 112). 

On the way from Bukhara to Samarqand the Mongols already 
carried vast numbers of prisoners with them. According to Ibn 
al-Athir*s information, undoubtedly obtained from the faqih 
already mentioned, the lot of these prisoners was extremely 
hard; they had to follow the Mongol horsemen on foot, and 
whoever gave out from exhaustion on the way was | killed 443 
This mass of human beings undoubtedly contained not only 
captured townsmen, but also rural inhabitants; in all countries 
where they happened to be operating the Mongols beat up the 
peasants from the neighbouring villages for siege works Of 
the fortified points between Bukhara and Samarqand, Dabusiya 
and Sar i-pul alone showed opposition; from this it may be 
inferred that the Mongol forces marched on both banks of the 
Zarafshan. The story about Chingiz-Khan heard by Ch'ang- 
Ch‘un in 1221^ compels us to assume that he himself travelled 
on the northern bank. He did not halt before unsubdued 
fortresses, but left small divisions to besiege them. 

We have seen that the Khwarazm-shah attached special 
importance to the defence of Samarqand,^ the chief town of 
Transoxania; naturally a larger army was concentrated here 
than elsewhere. Juwaynl says that there was at Samarqand an 
army of as many as no,coo men, of whom 60,000 were Turks, 
and 50,0000 Tajiks, with twenty elephants. According to 
Nasawi the army was only 40,000 strong, to Ibn al-Athir 50,000, 
to JuzjanI 60,coo, including the Turks, Tajiks, Ghurs, Khalaj, 
and Qarluqs. Nasawi says that the governor of the town was 
Tughay-Khan S the brother of Turkan-Khatun. 


' These words, which D^Ohsson {Jlis/oire des Mon^ls^ i, 234) ascribes to Ibn 
al-Athir, arc in fact found only in Juwaynl (i, 82 ; Schefer, Chrestomathie persane^ 

ii, 124)- 

♦ Ibn al-Athir, x:i, 240; V. Tiesenhansen, Sbomik materialovy p. 10. 

* Trudy, iv, 224 ; Patkanov, htoriya mongolov po armyanskim is/oihnikam^ ii, 20; 
Nesawi, text, p. 53, trad., p. 91. 

^ Works of the Peking Missiony iv, 310; Bretschneider, Med. Res.y i, 76. 

® On the siege of Samarqand Ibn al-Athir, xii, 240-41 ; V. Tiesenhansen, Sbornik 
maierialoVy pp. lo-ii ; Tabakat-i Nasiriy pp. 979-80 : Schefer, Ckrestomathie 
persanCy ii, 131-6; Juwayni, i, 90 6 ; D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mon^ois^ i, 234-40. 

** Nesawi, texte, p. 36, trad., pp. 62-3. 

’ In Juwayni (Schefer, Ckrestomathu persanty ii, 133) in Nesawi 

(texle, p. 36) in the manuscript lae*^ \\Jk>, 
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Chingiz-KhSn reached Samarqand in March, and stayed in 
the suburb in the K6k-serai palace (which of course except in 
name has no connexion with the palace built for Timur, although 
it may have occupied approximately the same position, as the 
Mongols approached the town from the western side). In order 
to deceive the defenders the Mongols drew up the prisoners in 
battle formation, and for every ten men set up a standard, so 
that it appeared to the inhabitants as though an immense army 
were before the town. The number of prisoners was augmented 
by the arrival of Jaghatay and Uguday with crowds of the 
captured inhabitants of Utrar. The siege of Utrar lasted 
444 longer than that of the other cities | of Transoxania ; Inal-Khan 
had sound reason to fear his personal fate, and therefore defended 
himself to the last extremity, although he had under his 
command only 20,000 horsemen, if Nasawi is to be believed.^ 
According to Juwayni, the sultan gave him 50,000 men of the 
“ external army,*’ and besides this, not long before the siege, 
the hajib Qaraja was sent to his assistance with a division of ten 
thousand men. After a five months’(?) siege ^ Qaraja decided 
to surrender, and marched out of the town with his army ; 
Jaghatay and Uguday, however, ordered him to be killed, as 
they did not trust him after his treachery to the sultan. The 
inhabitants of Utrar suffered the same fate as those of Bukhara ; 
they were driven out of the town, which was sacked. The citadel 
held out another month, and on its fall all its defenders were 
massacred; Inal-Khan himself fled to the roof of a building, 
and having no more arrows threw bricks on the Mongols. The 
latter evidently had orders to take him prisoner alive, surrounded 
him, captured him, and dispatched him to Chingiz-Khan at 
KOk-serai, where he was cruelly executed, as described in 
Nasawi 

At Samarqand the besieged made a sortie on the third day, 
which, according to I bn al-AthIr and JuzjanI, ended in utter 
disaster. The Mongols ambushed the Muslims, and destroyed 
them to the last man, the losses amounting, according to Ibn 
al-AthIr, to 70,000 men, and according to JuzjanI 50,000, Ibn 
al-AthIr asserts that the sultan’s army took no part in the 
sortie, which was made entirely by the inhabitants of the town. 
These accounts of contemporaries compel us to reject Juwaynl’s 
story, according to which the sortie was made by the Turks, 
who, under the command of Alp-Er-Khan\ Shaykh-Khan, 

' Nesawi, texte, p. 36, trad., p. 62. 

* Juwayni alone givei details ol the capture ol Utrar (i, 64 aq.; Scbeicr, 
Chrestomaihie penane^ li, iio~Ji). Compare D’Obsson, I/isioin dts Mongols, 
i, 219-21. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 37, trad., p. 63. 

* In the tfxt (i, 93; Schefer, Chnstomathu penanOf li, 133) 
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Bala-Khan, and some other Khans, went out of the town, 
killed several Mongols, took some prisoners, and themselves lost 
1,000 men. On the fifth day of the siege ^ both the Turks 
and the local inhabitants decided to surrender. With the 
exception of a small force who shut themselves up in the citadel, 
the Turks, j headed by Tughay-Khan himself, offered their 445 
services to the Mongols, to which the latter at first agreed. 

The citizens dispatched a deputatton headed by the qadi and 
shaykh al-Islam; the Mongols entered the town through the 
Namazgah ^ gate, and immediately busied themselves with the 
destruction of the fortifications. As usual the inhabitants were 
driven from the town, and the town was sacked. An exception 
was made for the qadi, the shaykh al-Islam, and the persons 
under their protection, the number of whom, it is said, amounted 
to 50,000. This information is very interesting as a proof that 
the priesthood of Samarqand, in contrast to that of Bukhara, 
showed no opposition to the Mongols, and from the very begin¬ 
ning enjoyed the consideration which Shamanists generally 
showed to the priesthood of all religions. If all the sayyids 
were included in the number of the priesthood, as in later times, 
then this figure must have been very considerable, though it 
could hardly have reached 50,000. The citadel, as at Bukhara, 
was taken by assault, when the Mongols destroyed the leaden 
watercourse/’ i,e. the Jakardiza canal (see above, pp. 85,89); 
probably they destroyed one of the dams so that the water 
inundated the neighbourhood of the citadel and undermined part 
of its walls ^ The night before this Alp-Khan (probably identical 
with Alp-Er-Khan) made a sortie with i,oco soldiers, and 
succeeded in passing through the Mongol lines, subsequently 
rejoining the sultan s armies. The remaining defenders of the 
citadel, to the number of 1,000 men, assembled in the cathedral 
mosque; here they were all killed, and the mosque burnt. It 
is probable that the mosque in question was the new edifice 
built by the Khwarazm-shah (see above, p. 366), on which traces 
of fire were found during my excavations in 1904. The sultan’s 
Turkish troops, who had at first been taken into their service 
by the Mongols, were now surrounded in a level locality and 

* Thus according to Juwayni; Juzjani says that the siege lasted another lo days 
after the ambuscade. The town was taken, according to him, on the loth of Muharram 
(lytb March). 

* /.e. the gate of the place of festival prayers. It is supposed to have been on the 
north-western side of the city, where cxca>*ations were made by V. Vyatkin in 1905, 

Cf. Bttllelin du Com. Kusse pottr Pexploratioft dc VAsit ctntraky Russian ed., No. 7, 
p. la sq,; also my OroshenU Turkcuanay p, 110. 

* From this information it is clear that the citadel taken by the Mongols included 
not only the citadel described by the geographers of the tenth century, but the 
shahristin as well, i.e. the whole territoiy now called Afrasiyab which was then 
irrigated by the “leaden watercourse.” Cf, the description of Samarqand above 
(p. 86). 
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massacred with all their leaders, including Tughay-Khan. 
According to Juwaynl there were more than 30,000 troops and 
over twenty leaders, whose names were subsequentiy enumerated 
in the order (yarligh) written on Chingiz-Khan’s behalf for Rukn 
ad-Dfn Kurt, the ancestor of the famous dynasty of rulers of 
Herat This document contained a list of all the heads of the 
armies and the provinces conquered by the Mongols, but unfor¬ 
tunately it has not come down to us. Of the remainder of the 
446 inhabitants 30,000 artisans were given to the sons and / relatives 
of Chingiz-Khan, as many more were put to siege works, and 
the remainder received permission to return to the city, after 
they had paid a ransom of 200,000 dinars (t. e. the remainder of 
their property was restored to them ?). Several times after this 
the inhabitants were driven out of the town, so that it became 
almost entirely waste. In the time of Ch‘ang-Ch‘un Samarkand 
possessed only one quarter of the former population of the city K 
After the conquest of Samarqand, Chingiz-Khan temporarily 
suspended the advance of his corps. The division he had sent 
from Uttrar down the Syr-Darya under the command of Juchl 
was equally successful; the subjugation of this part of the country 
was evidently entrusted to Juchi because the north-western 
provinces of the empire were to form part of his appanage. 
Details of his victories are communicated only by JuwaynC^. 
The Mongols first approached Sighnaq (twenty-four farsakhs 
from Utrar)^ with whose inhabitants Juchi opened negotiations. 
As his envoy he sent the Muslim merchant Hasan-Haji^, who 
had already spent many years in the service of the Mongols, and 
is probably to be identified with the Asan mentioned in the 
Yuan-efiao-pi-shi^, The inhabitants killed the envoy, after 
which the Mongols besieged the town for seven days, finally 
took it by assault, and massacred the whole population. The 
son of the murdered Hasan was left as governor of the district. 
Continuing their advance the Mongols captured the towns of 
tJzgand, Barchinlighkant, and Ashnas, the last named of which, 
whose garrison was composed for the most part of “ depraved 

^ Works of tJu Poking Mission^ iv, 311; AM. AVj., i, 78. Tuwayni (i, 94) reUtes 
an anecdote on the destruction of the elephants taken by the Niongols in Samarqand. 
Chingiz-Khan asked how they were feti, and was told, on grass; he then ordered them 
to be let loose in a field, and they perishet) from hunger. From what Ch*ang-Ch‘un 
says, however, it is evident that the elephants were still alive in the winter ol uai-i 
{Hyrks of tht Peking Mission, iv, 312 ; Med. Res., i, 79). 

* Juwaynl, i, 66-70; Schefer, i hrestomathie persane, ii, 11 3 -]5. Cf. D'Ohsson, 
liistoire des Mongols, i, 221-4. 

® See above, p. 179. 

* In the printed edition of Rashid ad-Dln xv, 45, Persian text, p. 69) 

Husayn HajL 

^ Works of the Peking Mission, iv. 95; Med. Res., i, 269. In this passage it is 
stated that Asan lived formerly in the country of the Ongnts and came to the river 
Argun to pus|ttit of trade. 
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men and robbers,” made a specially obstinate resistance. After 
this Chin-Timur, who belonged to the Onguts^ (White Tartars), 
and subsequently played an important part in the history of 
Persia, was sent to Jand to open negotiations. | Jand had been 447 
abandoned some time before by the army of the sultan, whose 
commander Qutlugh-Khan fled through the steppe to Khorez- 
mia; according to Nasawi^, Qutlugh-Khan was stationed at 
Shahrkant (Yanikant) at the head of a corps of 10,000 men. 
Chm-Timur was badly received at Jand by the inhabitants, and 
succeeded in securing his return only by reminding them of the 
fate of Sighnaq and promising them to withdraw the Mongols 
from Jand. Prior to this the Mongol generals had not intended to 
make an immediate move on Jand, but wished ^ to rest at Qara- 
qorum. This is not, of course, the Mongol capital of ChingIz-Khan, 
but the settlement of the Qanghlis (Qipchaqs) bearing the same 
name, which is mentioned by Juwayni^also in the account of 
the first collision between the sultan and the Mongols as the 
place to which the Mergits fled from the Mongols ^ The 
intention of the generals shows that at this period the Mongol 
cavalry were already in need of remounts, and that Juchi wished 
to take advantage of the summer quarters of the nomads for this 
purpose. He now postponed his intention, and advanced on 
Jand. In all manuscripts of Juwaynl, and in Rashid ad-Dln’s 
quotation from him, it is stated that this occurred on the 4th® 
or 14th of Safar 616 (April or May i, 12^19), which, how¬ 
ever, is scarcely possible; in all probability 617 should be read 
instead of 616, and this event referred to the loth or 20th ot 
April, 1220. The inhabitants shut the gates, but showed no 
resistance; the Mongols set up ladders, mounted the walls, 
occupied the town, and forced the inhabitants to leave and 
remain in the fields for nine days, while the sack of the town 
lasted. Only those who had offended Chln-Tlmur by their 
speeches were put to death. The Bokharan ‘Ali-Khwajah, 

^ This statement is made by Rashid ad-Din {Trudy^ 117; vii, 149^ Elsewhere 
(MS. AS. Mus. a 5O6, f. 182 a; ed. Blochet, ii, 37) Rashid ad-DIn quoting Juwaynl 
(it. 218) calls him a Qara-Khitay; in all probability he was indebted to the latter for 
his education, though it is also possible that he may have been a Qara-Khitay, living 
in the country of the Onghuts, 

^ Nesawi, texte, p. 36, trad., p. 62. 

* In h'chefer’s ChnUomcUhic (p. 114) read (as in the Khanykov MS. and the 
printed ed.. i, 69, i) instead of 

* Juwaynl, ii, loi: O^lSl ^ 

® According to the editor of the Ta*rlkh-i Jahdn-gushdy the correct reading is 
QariqOra, 

* This date in the printed ed., i, 69, and in MS, iv, a, 34; also in Rashid ad-Din 
(T’rrwlK, XV, 46 ; Persian text, p. 71). 

^ Thus in the Khanykov MS. and in Schefer’s edition i,p. 114). 
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whom D’Ohsson, apparently on good grounds, identifies with 
Chingiz-KhSn’s envoy to Muhammad mentioned in Nasawl (see 
above, p. 396), was appointed governor of the town. jQchi 
himself, so far as is known, remained in /and, whence in the 
daS following I year he marched on Khorezmia. A smdl force was 
sent to Yanikant (Shahrkant),and apparently occupi^ the town 
without opposition. Part of the army was sent to QarSqorum 
or Qaraquni under the command of UJus-Idi , being replaced 
by a division of j0,000 men recruited from the Turkmens, 
which was incorporated in the army sent to Khorezmia under 
the command of Taynal-noyon, Taynal with the advance 
guard of this army, had already accomplished several marches 
when he learnt that the Turkmens’ division had mutinied and 
killed the Mongol general appointed to command them. He 
immediately returned, fell upon the Turkmens, and killed the 
greater number of them ; the remainder fled to Merv and Amul. 
This story is hardly to be fully credited. Juchi’s corps could 
scarcely have been sufficiently numerous to be in a condition to 
detach a division, the numbers of which, judging from the 
information given, could not have been less than 20,000 men; 
and, finally, an advance with such a weak force on Khorezmia, 
the centre of the power of the dynasty of Khwarazm-shahs, 
would have been devoid of all sense. In any case the movement 
was not renewed, and up to the end of the year Juchi’s corps 
remained on the lower reaches of the Syr-Darya on the defensive ; 
moreover, as we shall see, even the conquered towns did not 
remain all the time under the rule of the Mongols. 

The division dispatched to Banakath*\ consisting in all of 
5,000 men, was placed under the command of Alaq-noyon, of 
the Barin tribe, who with his brother always accompanied 
Chingiz-Khan The other generals of the division were 
Suketu-cherbi of the Kong-Khotan^ tribe, a commander of 
1,000 on the right wing, and Tughay. The Turkish garrison 


* Prof. Berezin’s view (in Intdy, xv. 171) that by UlOs Idi is meant the IdiqQt 

with his UighQrs’^ is hardly correct: D’Ohsson {I/istaire dts i, 223) also fell 

into the same error. We have seen that the Uighur division look part in the siege of 
Utrar. The texts clearly show that UlQs-Idi was the name of the Mongol general. 
In all probability the name refers to Jida-noyon, commander of a thousand on the 
right wing {Trudy, v, 190-1; xv, 134-5), whose name is found in Prof. Berezin’s 
translation also in the forms Jadi and J^e {Trudy, v, 76,87,157); in the text ; 
m the Yuan-cKao-pi-shi jeday {Works of ike Peking Mission, iv, 60, 62). 

* This reading was adopted by Prof. Berezin ( Trudy, xv, 46) as well at by D’Obtson; 
so also in the printed edition of Juwaynl (i, 70; JlLll), but in Schefer’s edition and 
MS. iv, », 34 

’ Ob iti Bctivitio tee JnwavnI, i, 70; Schefer, Chrestomathit persatu, ii, 115; 
D’Ohsson, Histoire <Us Mongols^ I, 224, 

* On him see Trudy, v, 196; vii, 261, 

» IbU.. *^460; vii, ai5; xv, 135. 
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of Banakath, \ under the command of Ilatgu ^-malik, held out 449 
for three days, but on the fourth the town surrendered. The 
Mongols slaughtered the garrison, and carried off from among 
the population the artisans and a body of youths for siege works. 
Thus the resistance offered to the Mongols was by no means 
more stubborn at Banakath than at other towns, yet of all the 
towns of Transoxania Banakath is the only one of which it is 
said that it remained in ruins from the time of Chingiz-Khan to 
that of Timur.It is very probable that the town met with 
destruction during the disturbances of the second half of the 
thirteenth century, and that legend mistakenly ascribed this 
destruction to Chingiz-Khan. 

From Banakath the division, according to Juwaynl, marched 
on Khojend, but Juwayni himself in another passage^ mentions 
Al 5 q-noyon as one of the two commanders of the force sent by 
Chingiz-Khan to Wakhsh and Talqan. In view of this it must 
be assumed as more probable that after the surrender of Banakath 
the force of 5,000 returned to Chingiz-Khan, then besieging 
Samarqand, and that the siege of Khojend was entrusted to 
a special force which was dispatched only from Samarqand. 

Ibn al-Athir** and Juzjani® also say that after the fall of 
Samarqand Chingiz-Khan dispatched a division to Farghana, 
and Juwaynl himself admits that the main body of the army 
besieging Khojend consisted of divisions collected from Utrar, 
Bukhara, Samarqand, and other conquered “ towns and villages,’* 
amounting to 20,000 Mongols and 50,000 prisoners. It is quite 
probable that it was the division of Jaghatay and Uguday, which, 
on its return to Chingiz-Khan after the fall of Utrar, was sent 
to Khojend. Whether both princes took part in the campaign 
is not stated, nor, for the rest, do we know who conducted the 
operations of the Mongols at the siege of Khojend, which forms 
one of the interesting episodes of military history.® The 
governor of Khojend, Timur-malik, | could not maintain himself 450 
in the town, and with 1,000 soldiers entrenched himself on one 
of the islands in the Syr-Uarya. There is reason to suppose 

^ The manuscripts of Juwayni have jlCJbl, vocalized in the printed text (i, 70) and 
in Schefer’s edition as , probably fiom the verb eUibl to carry ; Prof. Berezin 

{TruJy, XV, 47 ; Persian text, p. 73') reads jiXbl IlgatQ. 

* Pens de la Croix, Hisfoire de Timur iv, 207; Zafar Ndmahy Calcutta ed., 
ii, 636. 

• i, 92, where the name is spelled (jljkc; Schefer, Chrestomathie persam^ ii, 13a, 

with another spelling Rashid ad-Diii has in both cases xv, 47, 57 ; 

Persian text, p. 73, 86). 

^ Ibn al-Athir, xii, 254; V. TicLcnhauscn, Shomik materialav, p. 28. 

* J'abakat-i Nasiri^ p. 980. 

• On the siege of Khojend, Juwayni, i, 71 sq. Schefer, Chnstomaihie persant^ 
iii IJ5-17; D'Ohsson, HUtoirc des Mongols^ i, 224 6. 

E e 
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that this island was the one which is situated one verst below 
Khojend, where in recent times there have been found “ many 
gold, silver, and copper coins, many vessels of different kinds, 
and articles of household furniture, &c.^ The island was 
sufficiently far from the shore to render it impossible to bombard 
its fortifications with arrows or stones. The Mongols divided 
the prisoners into tens, and placed a Mongol at the head of 
each score; the prisoners were compelled to fetch stones from 
the mountains situated three farsakhs from Khojend, and the 
Mongol cavalry threw these stones into the river so as to form 
a dam. Timur-malik built twelve roofed-in boats covered over 
with damp felt, and above that a layer of clay, soaked in 
vinegar, with small apertures; against these boats arrows, fire, 
and naptha were ineffectual. At night time and early in the 
morning the defenders of the fortress sailed to the bank, attacked 
the Mongols, and destroyed the dam. In the end, however, 
Timur-malik was obliged to abandon his island, probably because 
the stock of provisions and weapons was running out. No 
reinforcement from any direction, so far as is known, was expected 
by the besieged, nor is there any information on the duration of 
the siege. During the night Timur-malik embarked his force, 
with the remainder of the provisions and other materials, on 
seventy boats, previously prepared for this eventuality, and by 
the light of torches sailed down the river. The Mongol forces 
pursued them along both banks, but even then Timur-malik, if 
the historian is to be believed, carried out attacks on them and 
drove them off by his well-aimed arrows. Near Banakath the 
Mongols had stretched a chain, but Timur-malik succeeded in 
breaking it. When he reached the neighbourhood of Barchin- 
lighkant and Jand, Ulus-Idi had posted forces in advance on both 
banks of the river, built a bridge of boats, and erected catapults. 
Timur-Malik, however, was able to land on the bank, but, 
pursued by the Mongols, lost his entire baggage and all his 
followers, and arrived safely alone in Khorezmia, where he 
evidently recounted his exploits and saw to their immortaliza- 
451 tion. It was scarcely necessary to have recourse to marvels | of 
invention to attain this result. The preservation of the life of 
Timur-malik was of no advantage either to Khorezmia nor to 
the sultan Jalal ad-Din, whom he rejoined soon after this, apd 
whose fate he shared up to his death. The exploits of Timur- 
malik, like the subsequent exploits of Jalal ad-Din himself, arc 
examples of personal heroism quite useless to the common 
cause. On the Muslim side we find heroes with a handful of 
people performing prodigies of valour (probably exaggerated, 
for the rest, by their own boastfulness, or that of others), but 


' Sredntaz. Vytstnik^ May, 1896, p. 19 (article of M. S. Andreyev). 
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completely unable to organize larger forces, and for that reason 
constantly retreating before the main forces of the Tatars. On 
the side of the Mongols we scarcely ever find examples of 
personal heroism in this war; the commanders are no more than 
obedient and skilful executants of the will of their sovereign, 
who detaches and reunites separate corps of his army as occasion 
demands, and rapidly takes measures to evade the consequences 
of occasional failures. The strictly-disciplined Mongol soldiers 
sought no occasion to distinguish themselves from their com¬ 
panions, but carried out with precision the orders of their 
sovereign or of the leaders appointed by him. 

The Khwarazm-shah Muhammad was not even able to show 
the Mongols as much resistance as afterwards proved possible 
for Jalal ad-Din. Chingiz-Khan took advantage of the advice of 
Badr ad-dln, the traitor from Utrar, in order to increase the 
sultan’s distrust of his generals, who were relatives of Turkan- 
Khatun ; and forged letters, ostensibly written by the generals to 
Chingiz-Khan, were secretly delivered to the sultan During 
the operations of the Mongols in Transoxania the Khwarazm- 
shah occupied Kalif and Andkhud^ with his forces, evidently 
with the intention of preventing the Mongols from crossing the 
Amu-Darya. During the siege of Samarqand the sultan sent 
to the help of the besieged on one occasion 10,000 horsemen, and 
on another 20,coo; but neither the one nor the other division 
dared approach the appointed placed nor in fact would it have 
been of any use had they done so. At Samarqand Chingiz- 
Khan distributed his forces in the following | manner. Besides 452 
the division sent to Khojend and Farghana, one division under 
the command of Alaq-noyon and Yasavvur"^ (of the Jalair tribe), 
a leader of 1,000 on the left wing, was sent to Wakhsh and 
Talqan, and, according to Ibn al-Athh \ to Kulab; we have no 
details of its movements. Ibn al-AthIr also speaks of the 
dispatch of a division to Tirmidh, but this fortress, as we shall 
see further on, was taken by Chingiz-Khan himself. Finally, 
three tumens (30,000 mcn^) under the command of Jebe, 

^ Nesawi, texte, jip. 37-8, trad., pp. 64-5; Tdnkh-i Guilda^ p. 497 ; D’Ohsson, 
Hisioire des Mongols, i, 213-15, la spile of D’Ohsson’s opinion we see no reason to 
doubt the auiheniicity of this fact. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 43, trad., p. 73, 

® Ibn al-AU»Ir, xi», 241 ; V. Tieseuhausen, Sbomik pustetialov^ p. 11. 

* On him sec Trudy, v, 42; vii, 53 : xv, 140, Persian text, p. 210. Prof. Ikrezin 
has two different readings, Itisar and Bisuder, This is, in our opinion, the same name 
as that of the celebrated Jaghatay prince of the fourteenth century who migrateil to 
Persia (D’Ohsson, Hisioire des Mongols^ iv, 364-8,612-28,643-4). Dis name is spelt 

by Wassaf by the continuator of Kashid ad-DIn. 

® Ibn al-Athir, xii, 354; V. Ticsenhausen, Sbomik malmaloVy p. 28. The 
reading or pilS seems to be the most probable. 

* We find this figure not only in authors who were in the stivice of the Mongols 
but al«o in Nasawi (texte, p. 44, trad., p. 75) ; Ibn al-Athir i^xii, 241), who did not 
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Subuday, and Toquchar-bahadur, were detailed to ctoss the 
Amu-Darya, and, without molesting the pcacrful inhabitants or 

Din the ruler of Qunduz, had separated from this army they 
brought Chingiz-Khan accurate information on the condition of 
the army of his enemy who not long before this, if Juwaynl 
is to be believed, narrowly escaped assassination in his camp 
(see p. 406). The sultan decided to follow the advice of the 
wazir of his son Rukn ad-Din, then governing ‘Iraq, to retire to 
that country and collect an army there. Notwithstanding all 
Nasawl*s pearls of eloquence^, we must regard this as a perfectly 
natural decision. Juwayni^ states that Jalal ad-Din persuaded 
453 his father not to take such a j pusillanimous decision, or at any 
rate to leave the army to him, Jalal ad-Din; otherwise the 
people would be justified in reproaching the dynasty for merely 
collecting taxes from the population without fulfilling the obli¬ 
gations arising therefrom, the defence of the country from 
external enemies. We may doubt whether these words were 
ever spoken. No one could at that time prevent Jalal ad-Din 
from setting out for his appanage at Ghazna, and organizing 
opposition to the Mongols there. If he and his brothers shared 
their father's fortune right down to his flight to the island, it is 
evident that they were inspired with the same terror of the 
Mongols 

Not long before the arrival of the forces commanded by Jebe 
and Subuday the Khwarazm-shah abandoned the bank of the 
Amu-Darya, leaving only an observation corps at Panjab. This 
force, evidently, was extremely insignificant, as the Mongols 
crossed the Amu-Darya as easily as formerly the Syr-Darya. 
Their manner of crossing is described in I bn al-Athir as follows ®: 
‘‘They made out of wood something like large water troughs, 


know of the existence of Toquehar’s division, only speaks of 20,000. This is also the 
figure giycn by Vardan (K. Patkanov, Istoriya mongolov po amtyanskim istorhmkam^ 
i, 2). In view of this, and in spite of Raverty’s opinion {Tabakai-i Nasiri^ p. 987), 
there is no ground for supposing that the historians intentionally decreased the 
numbers of the Mongol division, in order to show up its successes in a more brilliant 
light, and that the figure of 60,000 quoted by is the more accurate. 

‘ He is called also ‘Ala al-Mulk (Juwaynl, ii, 197, 18; 7 abakat-i Nasiri^ 
loaj, note). 

* Nesawi, texte, pp. 43-4, trad., p. 75. 

3 Ibid,y texte, p, 45, trad., p. 77. 

* Juwaynl, ii, 107, 127; Mirkbond, Kharttm^ p. 79; lyObsson, //isfe/re des 
Mmgohy i, 242-3. 

^ Juwaynl in one passage (i, 135; Sebefer, ChrtsiomcUhie persam^ ii, 165) says 
that the Sultan sent JaUl ad-Dfo from NIshipar for the defence of Balich, but that he 
returned to bU father on receivi^ news of the Mongol crossing. 

^ Ibn al-Ath!r, lii, 241; V, Tieseobaosen, Sbomik maieriStov^ p. 12. 
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covered them with ox-hides, in order that they should be water¬ 
tight, placed their weapons and utensils in them, led their horses 
into the water, grasped their tails (with their hands), having 
fastened these wooden troughs to themselves, so the horse towed 
the man and the man towed the trough filled with weapons, &c., 
and thus everything crossed at the same time.” It is doubtful 
whether the Mongols were able to prepare such a large number 
of wooden troughs on the bank of the Amu-Darya; it is more 
probable that Ibn al-Athir did not grasp quite correctly the 
narrative of his authority, and that the Mongols adopted the 
method usually employed by the nomads to cross large rivers, 
described amongst others by Plano Carpini ^ “ The leaders are 
provided with a light circular hide, round the top of which are 
fastened a large number of loops; a cord is passed through 
these loops and drawn tight so that within the circle there is 
formed a sort of repository, which is filled with clothing, 
weapons, and other articles, and firmly tied ; after this saddles 
and firmer articles are placed in the centre, | and the people sit 454 
on these. The vessel thus formed is fastened to a horse’s tail, 
and one man is sent ahead swimming to guide the horse; some¬ 
times they have oars which they use for crossing. The horse is 
chased into the water, one rider goes ahead swimming; the 
remainder of the horses follow him. The poorer men are 
obliged to provide themselves each with a leather sack well 
sewn; in thi^ pannier or sack he places his clothes and all his 
goods, fastens it firmly together at the top, ties it to a horse’s 
tail, and crosses as described above.” As is well known, the 
same sacks served during steppe marches for the storage of 
water. 

According to Juwaynl, the news of the Mongol crossing 
reached the sultan “ at Nishapur, where he arrived on Safar 12, 

617 (April 18, 1220) Juzjanl says that the crossing was made 
only in the month of RabP I, /, r. in May. Juwayni’s account, 
according to which the sultan spent almo'^t a whole month in 
Nishapur (from April 18 to May 12), and during this time 
gave himself up to enjoyment, forgetting the danger threatening 
him, is extremely doubtful. Nasawi, who had had an oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking with one who had accompanied the sultan, 
says that the latter through fear of the Mongols did not remain 
a single day in Nishapur. This was probably the case; the 
sultan's flight to Nishapur shows that he expected the Mongol 


' Sobranie pukshesivU^ p. 170-a; Hakluyt Soc. ed., pp. 81, 113, 156. 

* On the flight fliid death of the sultan sec Ibn al-Athir, xii, 341-3, 346; 
V. Tiesenhausen, Simnik materialov, pp. 12-13, 17; Tabahat-i Kasiri^ pp. 277-9; 
Nesawi, texie, pp. 45-8, trad., pp, 76-92; Juwayni,ii, 105-17 ; Mirkhond, Kharezm, 
pp, 79-85 ; D'Ohsson, Histoirt cUs AfongolSy i, 243-56. 

® The same date is given twice, i, 134, 30 and ii, 109, 20. 
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crossing of the Amu-Darya, and under such conditions he can 
scarcely have made prolonged halts in 
At Bistam the sultan delivered to one of the waklls of the 
Court, the amir Taj ad-Din ‘Omar Bistami. two chests of precious 
stones, and ordered them to be sent to Ardahan one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world” (in Nasawis words). To this 
fortress the remains of the sultan* himself were afterwards 
removed. He did not succeed in saving the treasure; the 
fortress was subsequently compelled to surrender to the Mongols, 
and the chests were sent to Chingiz-Khan. The KhwSrazm- 
shah fled through Rayy to Qazwin, where his son Rukn ad-Din 
455 Ghurshanchi was stationed with an army of 30,000 men. | The 
sultan now had ample opportunity of destroying the scattered 
divisions of Jebe and Snbuday, but he failed to take advantage 
of it. He sent his wife, the mother of Ghiyath ad-Din Pir-Shah, 
and the other women to the fortress of Qarun, which was com¬ 
manded by Taj ad-Din Tughan, and himself summoned as his 
adviser the atabeg Nasrat ad-Din Hazarasp of Luristan \ The 
latter pointed out to him a mountain chain * between Luristan 
and Pars, beyond which there lay a fertile district; here it was 
possible to recruit 100,oco infantrymen from the Lurls, Shulls, 
and inhabitants of Pars, and with their help drive back the 
Mongols. The sultan did not favour even this plan, and con¬ 
cluded that Nasrat ad-Din was pursuing his own personal aims, 
desiring, namely, to revenge himself on his enemy the atabeg of 
Pars. Nasrat ad-Din returned to his province, and Muhammad 
remained in Traq, On the approach of the Mongols he fled 
with his sons to the fortress of Qarun, but remained there only 
one day, and taking some horses and guides with him left by 
road for Baghdad. Avoiding the Mongols who were in pursuit 
of him he arrived at the fortress of Sar-Chahan, where he 
remained seven days, and thence gained the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. 

This is Juwayni’s account, which makes no mention whatever 
of the fact that the sultan went to Hamadan, where he was seen 
by the merchants from whom Ibn al-Athir obtained his informa¬ 
tion. According to Nasawi, there was even a battle between the 
sultan and the Mongols in the meadow of DawlatSbad in the 
neighbourhood of Hamadan. Our information on the movements 


^ In the French translation of Nasawi it is called Erdclin by mistake; the text hat 
the correct reading. 

* So according to JuwaynT (ii, 117). The fortress was at a distance of three days* 
journey from Rayy (Yiaut, i, 204). 

* Compare Lane-Poolc, M^hamnudan DynaUUs^ pp. 174-5. 

^ Its name is given In Jnwaynf (ii. 113) as jji ©LJ (MS. iv, a, 34 (f. 141) has 
^ ©to; the Khanykov MS. ^ ©la;, and hy Kaverty {Tabakai-i Aasin\ p. 277) 
as Tang-TalG. 
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of the Mongols^ is not very clear either. According to the 
instructions quoted in the Yiian-ciiao-pushi they were ordered 
to “ avoid the towns inhabited by Muslims, and not to interfere 
with the local population until he himself (Chingiz-Khan) arrived 
there, then to attack the Muslims on two sides/’ Plano Carpini^ 
says of similar advanced forces (praecursores) that they “take 
nothing [ with them save their felts, horses and weapons. They 45 ^ 
plunder nothing, burn no houses, kill no animals ; they wound 
people, kill them or at least drive them to flight, but they do 
the first far more willingly than the last/’ Jebe and Subuday 
had besides this the task of pursuing the Khwarazm-shah, and 
therefore, according to the testimony of Ibn al-AthIr^ they 
“ made no halts on their road, neither for plunder, nor for 
murder, and only redoubled their pace in his pursuit, allowing 
him no rest.” Juzjanl ^ also says that the Mongols “conformably 
to the orders they received from Chingiz-Khan, caused no 
damage to a single one of the cities of Khurasan,” except 
Bushang in the province of Herat, where one of their leaders 
was killed, and the town was destroyed in consequence and the 
population exterminated. On the other hand, Juwayni says that 
the Mongols left a governor in Balkh, destroyed the town of 
Zaw’a, the inhabitants of which had opposed them and offended 
them by their jeering, and at the beginning of the month of 
Rabr II (June) approached Nishapur. 

The order concerning devastation was broken only by the 
third division, that of Toquehar. Rashid ad-Din® relates that 
the governor of Herat, Malik-Khan^ Amin al-Mulk*^, had some 
time before this submitted to Chingiz-Khan, and received from 
him an edict by which the Mongols were enjoined not to plunder 
in his territories. Jebe and Subuday respected this order, but 
Toquehar infringed it, and was killed in a dispute wuth the 
mountaineers. This infringement of discipline was a matter of 
such importance in the eyes of the Mongols that it is mentioned 
in the Yhan-c/iito-pi-shi^, which gives on the whole only the 
scantiest information on the campaign on the West. According 
to this account Toquehar only “ took the grain in the ear,” and 
nothing is said of his death: when he returned to Chingiz-Khan 
the latter wished to have him executed, then forgave him, but 

* On Ihem, besides the passages mentioned, see also Ibn al-Athir, xii, 243-6; 

V. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik maUrialoz\ pp. 13-17; Tabakat^i Nasiri^ pp. 9^7-95; 

i uwaynl, i, 112-16, 134-8 (Schefer, Chrestoniathie per sane, ii, 147-50, 164-8}; 
lirkbond, Djen^hiz-Khan, pp. 124-34. 

* Woiks of the Peking Mission, p. 146. 

^ Sobranie puUskestviii p. 170; Hakluyt Soc. edit., p. 

* Ibn al-Athlr. xii, 241; V. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik ma/erialov^ p. 12. 

' Tabakat-i xXasiri, pp. 989-92. Trtuiy, xv, 78. 

’ More oiten thus than Khan-malik. 

In different passages Aroln-Malik, Amin al-Mulk, Yamin-malik, Yamln al-Mulk. 
Works of the Peking Mission, pp. 146-7. 
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reprimanded him and removed him from command of an army. 
It is to Toquchar evidently that the destruction of Bushang of 
457 which Juzjani speaks must be ascribed. | That Toquchar was 
not killed on this occasion is confirmed by Nasawi s account of 
the destruction of the town of Nasa (which T^uchar could not, 
of course, have reached until after his operations in Herat pro¬ 
vince) by a Mongol division of Jo,ooo men under the command 
of Toquchar-noyon, son-in-law of Chingiz-Khan, and his assis¬ 
tant Burka-noyon Not long before this the inhabitants of 
Nasa had with the sultan’s permission restored the citadel of 
their town, although the sultan had counselled them through 
a messenger to fly from the Mongols into the steppes and 
mountains, and wait until the latter, having collected sufficient 
booty, should return to their native country. According to both 
Juzjani ^ and Juwayn^^ Toquchar was killed near Nishapur, and 
Juwayni gives the date as the middle of Ramadan (November). 
Toquchar s division after this destroyed Sabzawiir. There is no 
further information about his division, but in all probability those 
Tatars with whom the Khorezmian princes came into contact at 
the beginning of 1221 belonged to it. Nasawi ® makes Nasa the 
first city of Khurasan to be seized by the Tatars, which contra¬ 
dicts Juwayni's account of the destruction of Zawa. In any case 
Jebe’s and Subuday’s forces were too weak numerically to leave 
their commanders in such large towns as Balkh, since to leave a 
commander unsupported by a garrison would be senseless. There 
is greater probability in Juwayni’s story of the edict received by 
the inhabitants of Nishapur ^ written in the Uighiir script, with 
a red seal attached. In the edict the inhabitants were exhorted 
to show no resistance to the Mongols, and to make submission 
immediately after the arrival of the Mongol army, the army 
of Chingiz-Khan. 

There is no doubt that on leaving Nishapur Muhammad was 
able to cover his tracks; of his movement towards *Iraq neither 
the faqih with whom I bn al-Athir spoke nor the historian 
Juzjani knew anything. This explains why the Mongols sent j 
458 out their forces in dificrent directions from the neighbourhood of 
Nishapur, evidently to obtain information of the direction in 

' Nesawi, texte, pp. 50-2, trad., pp. 84-9. 

* In the text of Nasawi in Juwayni, i, 138 ChreUomathit 

persam^ ii, 167 He belonged to the tribe of Jalayir {Trudy^ v, 41, 209; 

▼ii. 5*1 37^)- 

^ Tabakat-i Nasiri^ p. 993. 

‘ i, 138 , Schefer, Chratomathif ftrsant, ii, 167; Mirkhwind {^DJenghu-KhaH, 
p. 153) incoTrectly maintain* that Toquchar was lent to Toluy. 

‘ Ne*awi, texte, p. 58, trad,, p. 98. 

‘ According to Juwayni (i. 136; ChrtstomalhU /eriant, ii, 166) the Mongol 
adw«d gu«d approached the city on 19th Rabl* I (14th May), and Jebe bimielf on 
tat RaU ‘11 (5th June). 
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which the sultan had fled. According to Juwayni, Subuday’s 
division after sacking Tus and some other towns took the direct 
route through Damghan and Samnan to Rayy, and Jebe’s 
division reached the same place^ after sacking some of the towns 
in Mazandaran, particularly Amul. Juwayni says that the 
inhabitants of Rayy submitted voluntarily; according to Ibn 
al-AthIr the Tatars appeared unexpectedly before the town, 
seized it, and led away the women and children as prisoners. 

Ibn al-Athir explains their appearance before Rayy by the fact 
that rumours had reached them of the sultan’s arrival in that 
town. At Rayy they heard of the sultans departure for 
Hamadan, and moved in that direction; on the way they 
“ plundered every town and every village, burnt, laid waste, and 
put to the sword men, women, and children.” According to Ibn 
al-AthIr’s account the .sultan left Hamadan before the enemy 
arrived ; Juwayni says that he met the Mongols on the road from 
Qazwin to Qarun, but was not recognized by them ; the Mongols 
shot some arrows at his party, and wounded the sultan, who 
nevertheless safely reached the fortress. The Mongols besieged 
the fortress after the sultan had left it, but on learning that he 
was no longer there they immediately raised the siege, caught 
some of his guides on the road, and followed up his traces. The 
sultaii suddenly changed his route, and reached the fortress of 
Sar-Chahan ; the Mongols lost track of him, killed the guides, 
and turned back. Finally, according to Nasawl, the sultan with 
an army of 20,000 men was surrounded by the Mongols in the 
plain of Dawlatabad, in the neighbourhood of Hamadan, and 
escaped with difficulty, the larger part of his followers being 
killed by the Mongols. Here then in the extreme west of the 
sultan’s territories took place the only battle fought between him 
and the Mongols, l^ven if he had been confronted with the 
whole of jebe’s and Subuday’s corps, which is little probable 
(according to Juwayni only Jebe’s division moved on Hamadan), 
even then the Mongol forces would not have exceeded his own ; 
nevertheless here also he thought only of saving his life by flight. 

In spite of the accounts of Ibn al-AlhIr, Juwayni, and Nasawl, 
it is hardly open to doubt that in the neighbourhood of Hamadan 
the Mongols finally lost track of the sultan, and that on his way 
to the Ca.spian Sea, and on the island where he ended his life, the 
sultan was no longer being pursued. The island was situated | 
so close to the shore that, as related by Nasawl himself, the 459 
Mazandaranis brought the sultan food and other articles daily. 
There can be no doubt that in the ports of Mazandaran the 
Mongols would have found a sufficient number of boats to reach 
their enemy S especially in view of the feud between the Khwa- 

' This conclusion wna reached also by Ivanin {0 ifoetmom is'lnsstnye % zai^oevaniyakh 

mm^^lo-faiary p. 66). 
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, .t. 1 -1 Of the movements of the 

wi Sow L'^m' H.madSn they burned to ZMjan 
and Qazwin, and destroyed these towns; according to Juwaynl 
they also destroyed a Khorezmian army, under the commanu Oi 
Begtagin and Kuch-bugha-Khan. In the beginning of the 
winter they invaded Adharbayjan, where they sacked Ardabil, 
and, as the weather became colder, they retired towards the 
shores of the Caspian Sea at Mughan, and on the way came 
into conflict with the Georgians. By the time the Tatars reached 
the shores of the Caspian the sultan was no longer amongst the 
living. 

The island where the sultan concealed himself was situated 


close to the maritime town of Abaskun, which lay three days’ 
journey from the town of Gurgan \ /. e. not far from the mouth 
of the river Gurgen. It is possibly the island now known as 
Ashur-Ade. How long the sultan spent on this island is not 
known. According to the account of those who accompanied 
him, with whom Nasawi subsequently conversed, on his arrival 
at the island he was already suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs to such an extent that there was no hope of his recovery. 
During the last days of his life he richly rewarded with honours, 
dignities, and territorial grants those who had shown him service ; 
these grants it is true had no real importance at the time, but if 
Nasawi is to be believed all these edicts were subsequently con¬ 
firmed by Jalal ad-Din. The exact date of the sultan’s death 
is not found in the original sources; both Raverty’s date*^ 
(Shawwal 617 = December lazo) and A. Muller’s^ (15 Dhu’l- 
qa‘da 617 = nth January ii2i) seem to have been borrowed 
from later compilations. The first date is, in any case, the 
more likely one, as in January 1221, according to Nasawi*, the 
siege of the capital of Khorezmia by the Mongols had already 
460 begun. Nasawi relates | that after the death of the sultan there 
was not enough to buy him a shroud, and that one of his 
followers had to sacrifice his shirt for the purpose. 

Such was the end of the sovereign who had united under his 
rule most of the countries incorporated in the empire of the 
Saljuqids. On the Mongol invasion he played such a pitiful 
role that the Mongols themselves completely forgot him. Even 
the Mongol account of the thirteenth century omits all mention 
of Muhammad, and speaks only of Jalal ad-Din, merging both 
persons in one, as is apparent from the narrative of the operations 
of Jcbe, Subuday, and Toquchar\ in the same way Ibn 


* Y^Ct, i, 55--6. On Aba«kOn fee also BtV, Gtog, Arab.^ i, f 14; ii, 373. 

* Tabakat-i Nasiri^ p. 278. 

* Dtr Js/amj ii, 213. The dale gifcn by Dawlatsh&h 136, 18 if 2and DhuT-Hijia 
617 (17th heb. 1221). 

* Nesawi, toxte, p. Q2, Uad., p. 153, 

* IVcrks 0/ iv, 146. 
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Ba^tu^^ who undoubtedly recounts the Mongol invasion from 
what he must have heard in Central Asia, mentions only Jalal 
ad-Din, and refers to his reign events which took place in his 
father’s time. It is, however, difficult to blame the Khwarazm- 
shah for fleeing from an enemy against whom he, as a ruler, was 
completely powerless; he could maintain the struggle against the 
Mongols only as an adventurer, a character which was evidently 
as foreign to his nature as it was congenial to that of his son. 


As early as the spring of 1220 Chingiz-Khan could count 
Transoxania among his territories, and had already taken 
measures for the restoration of peaceful life : Nusha-Basqaq was 
sent as Mongol governor from Samarqand to Bukhara, and the 
organization of the province was taken in hand Chingiz-Khan 
passed the summer in the neighbourhood of Nasaf, where he 
allowed the horses in his army to recuperate; in later times 
Nasaf and its environs were favourite summer quarters of the 
Mongol commanders; as is well known, one of the Jaghatay 
Khans built a palace here, from which the town received its 
present name^ Even Babur ^ in his description of QarshI says 
that though the district was somewhat scantily supplied with 
water the spring there was delightful. There can be no doubt 
that I before the Mongol invasion, for unknown reasons, Kish 4^1 
and its neighbourhood fell into decay, and Nasaf began to flourish 
in its stead. This explains the fact that the geographers of the 
tenth century reckon Khuzar (Guzar) and even the locality of 
Maymurgh, situated on the road from Bukhara to Nasaf, as in 
the district of Kish, whereas Sam‘ani reckons as in the province 
of Nasaf not only these places, but also a village situated on the 
road from Samarqand to Kish '^. 

In the autumn Chingiz-Khan advanced on Tirmidh. The 
defence of the town was entrusted to a division from Sijistan, 
the name of whose commander, according to Nasawi^ was 
Fakhr ad-Din Habash Tnan an-Nasawi, but, according to JuzjanV 
Zangi b. Abu Hafs. The numbers of the garrison are not 
indicated. A proposal to sunender was rejected, and both sides 
fought against each other with catapults for some days. Finally 
the Mongols silenced the weapons of their enemies, and the 
fortress was then taken by assault after a siege of eleven days; 
the town was destroyed and all the inhabitants massacred 

* Voyages iVIhn Batoutah^ lii, 33 sq. 

* Sclicfcr, Chrestomathu persant, ii, 125-0. In the printed edition of Juwayni 

(i, 85 sq.) the reading has been adopted. * Cf. above, p. 136. 

* Hiibcr Nameli, cd. Ilrninski, p. 62 ; facs. Beveridge, f. 49 b trans., p 84. 

* Ci. above, pp. 134-7. * Nesawi, texte, p. 36, trad. p. 63. 

^ Tabakat i Afirirr, p. 100 3. 

* On the capture of Tirmidh see Tabakat i Nasiri^ pp. ^004-5 i Juwayni, i, 103 ; 
Schefer, t hnstomathie persanty ii, 140. 



for a short time in favour of the Muslims, Up till then the 
military operations had taken place in provinces which were 
united to the Khorezmian kingdom only under Takash and 
Muhammad, and had not touched Khorezmia proper at all. We 
have seen that this province was ruled by Turkan-Kliatun, the 
mother of the Khwarazm-shah, who stood at the head of the 
military party. The behaviour of her adherents in the conquered 
provinces was one of the principal causes of the ruin of the 
Khwarazm-shah b kingdom, but as the nomads found sufficient 
room for themselves in these provinces Khorezmia itself did not 
suffer from them ; on the contrary, this province, which since 
462 1204 had been free from hostile invasions, and whither | the 
riches of the conquered provinces had flowed, must have attained 
a high degree of prosperity. This may be seen from the state¬ 
ments of Yaqut, who visited the country and its capital in 1219'^. 
The degree of its material prospciity was reflected in the height 
of its intellectual culture. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were not a period of progress for the Muslim world, like the 
preceding centuries, but the zealous preservation of the treasures 
of learning bequeathed by former generations was still continued ; 
at this period seveial most important compilations were made and 
rich collections of books were formed. At the very beginning of 
the lule of the dynasty of Khwarazm-shahs, Shahrisianl,lhc author 
of a famous woik on religious and philosophical creeds, lived in 
Khorezmia till 510 (1116). A local historian gives us some 
details of his activities; this account, quoted by Yaqut ^ shows 
that the jealous pietists of Khorezmia could not forgive the famous 
scholar his love of philosophy, but that philosophy met with no 
outward obstacles. According to this account Shahristani “ was 
a good scholar; had it not been for some lack of faith and in¬ 
clination towards this heresy (philosophy) he would have been 
an imam. We were often astonished that with his many merits 
and the perfection of his mind, he showed an inclination towards 
matters possessing no sound foundation, and made choice of 
a subject which can adduce in its favour neither intellectual 
proof nor the authority of tradition. May God save us from 

* Pctis dc la Croix, Hishire de Timur-Bec^ i» ai I i, 38, where the 

reading is 45!^ JU,. 

* Sec above, p. 147. 

’ Y&qat, Afu^jam iii, 343. The same local history is mentioned in his Irshdd^ ed. 
Margoliouth, sta; v, 41s. 
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treachery and rejection of the light of the faith. All this arose 
only because he turned aside from the light of the Shari'a, and 
became immersed in the mazes of philosophy. We were his 
neighbours and associates; he gave himself much trouble in 
order to demonstrate the rectitude of the teachings of the philo¬ 
sophers and to remove the accusations brought against them. 

I was present at some assemblies where he fulfilled the duties 
of preacher, and not once did he say ‘Thus spake God,’ or 
‘ Thus spake the Prophet of God,’ nor did he determine a single 
question of the Shari‘a. God knows best what were his views.” 
Towards the end of the dynasty another famous philosopher, 
Fakhr ad-Din Razi, the author of extensive compilations in all 
branches of knowledge, lived at the court of the Khwarazm- 
shShs. As regards the libraries in the eastern provinces, | along- 4^3 
side the widely-known evidence of Yaqut for the libraries of 
Merv, may be quoted the statement made by Ibn al-AthIr ^ 
concerning the poet Fakhr ad-Din Mubarak-shah b. Hasan al- 
Marwarrudi, who lived at the court of the Ghurid Ghiyath ad- 
Dln, and died in iao6^ This man built a khan, in which there 
were books and games of chess; the learned (visitors at the 
khan) read the books, and the ignorant played chess. Thus 
scholars found intellectual provision even in rest houses. In 
Gurganj the wakll Shihab ad-Din Khiwaqi, who was deeply 
versed in all branches of knowledge, and had lectured in five 
madrasahs, built a library near the Shafi ite cathedral mosque, 
which had no equal, in Nasawi s words ^ “ either before or since.” 

On receipt of the news of the Mongol invasion Shihab ad-Din 
abandoned Khorezmia, but it grieved him to leave his books, 
and he therefore carried the most valuable away with him. 
After his death (he was killed at Nasa, on the capture of the 
town by Toquehar) his books were found in the hands of people 
of the lowest class. Nasawi made every effort to acquire the 
more valuable of them, and succeeded in doing so, but some 
years later he was obliged to leave his native country for ever, 
and to leave all his possessions, inherited and acquired, in his 
family castled “ Of all that 1 left there,” he adds, I regretted 
only the books ’.” Nasawi s books probably shared the fate of 
the rest of the historian's property, which was plundered on 

* Ibn al-Albir, xii, 160-1. 

* On him, his views and his life in Khwarazm, cf. now I. Goldziher in D^r Islam^ 
iii, ai3 sq., and Sir E. D. Ross in ^Ajah-ndmah^ 393. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 49, trad., pp. 83-4. 

* In the texte only ixUJl), not citadelle de Nesfil ” as in the translation. 

® The strange phrase in the French tianslalion ** De tout cela plus tard je ne pus 
recouvrer que mes livres** was due to the fact that the editor readinstead of 
This mistake has already been pointed out by Baron V. R. Rosen {Zapiski, 
vi, 387) and alto in the list of errata annexed to the translation. 
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Chingiz-Khan spent the winter of 120 , 0-1 on the bank of the 
Amu-Darya, Like the banks of other big rivers this locality 
always appeared to the nomads a suitable place for wintering in, 
and in later times became the site of one of the Jaghatay 
capitals, Sall-Saray ^ In the course of this winter and of the 
following spring events occurred which altered the state of affairs 
for a short time in favour of the Muslims. Up till then the 
military operations had taken place in provinces which were 
united to the Khorezmian kingdom only under Takash and 
Muhammad, and had not touched Khorezmia proper at all. We 
have seen that this province was ruled by Turkan-Khatun, the 
mother of the Khwarazm-shah, who stood at the head of the 
military party. The behaviour of her adherents in the conquered 
provinces was one of the principal causes of the ruin of the 
Khwarazm-shah’s kingdom, but as the nomads found sufficient 
room for themselves in these provinces Khorezmia itself did not 
suffer from them ; on the contrary, this province, which since 
462 1204 had been free from hostile invasions, and whither | the 
riches of the conquered provinces had flowed, must have attained 
a high degree of prosperity. This may be seen from the state¬ 
ments of Yaqut, who visited the country and its capital in 1219^. 
The degree of its material prosperity was reflected in the height 
of its intellectual culture. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were not a period of progress for the Muslim world, like the 
preceding centuries, but the zealous preservation of the treasures 
of learning bequeathed by former generations was still continued ; 
at this period several most important compilations were made and 
rich collections of books were formed. At the very beginning of 
the rule of the dynastyofKhwarazm-shahs,ShahristanI, the author 
of a famous work on religious and philosophical creeds, lived in 
Khorezmia till 510 A local historian gives us some 

details of his activities; this account, quoted by Yaqut^ shows 
that the jealous pietists of Khorezmia could not forgive the famous 
scholar his love of philosophy, but that philosophy met with no 
outward obstacles. According to this account ShahristanI “ was 
a good scholar; had it not been for some lack of faith and in¬ 
clination towards this heresy (philosophy) he would have been 
an imam. We were often astonished that with his many merits 
and the perfection of his mind, he showed an inclination towards 
matters possessing no sound foundation, and made choice of 
a subject which can adduce in its favour neither intellectual 
proof nor the authority of tradition. May God save us from 

* Petis dc la Croijc, Hutoire de Timur-Bec^ 21; ^a/ar-AdmaA, i, 38, where the 
reading is (j\j^ Jl:;,. 

* See above, p. 147. 

* Yaqnt, Mwjam iii, 343. The same local history is mentioned in his Inhdd^ ed. 

Margoliouth, ; y, 413. 
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treachery and rejection of the light of the faith. All this arose 
only because he turned aside from the light of the SharLa, and 
became immersed in the mazes of philosophy. We were his 
neighbours and associates ; he gave himself much trouble in 
order to demonstrate the rectitude of the teachings of the philo¬ 
sophers and to remove the accusations brought against them. 

I was present at some assemblies where he fulfilled the duties 
of preacher, and not once did he say ‘Thus spake God,* or 
‘ Thus spake the Prophet of God,’ nor did he determine a single 
question of the Shari'a. God knows best what were his views.” 
Towards the end of the dynasty another famous philosopher, 
Fakhr ad-Din Razi, the author of extensive compilations in all 
branches of knowledge, lived at the court of the Khwarazm- 
shahs. As regards the libraries in the eastern provinces, | along- 4^3 
side the widely-known evidence of Yaqut for the libraries of 
Merv, may be quoted the statement made by Ibn al-Athir^ 
concerning the poet Fakhr ad-Dln Mubarak-shah b. Hasan al- 
Marwarrudi, who lived at the court of the Ghurid Ghiyath ad- 
Din, and died in 1206 This man built a khan, in which there 
were books and games of chess; the learned (visitors at the 
khan) read the books, and the ignorant played chess. Thus 
scholars found intellectual provision even in rest houses. In 
Gurganj the wakll Shihab ad-Din Khlwaqi, who was deeply 
versed in all branches of knowledge, and had lectured in five 
madrasahs, built a library near the Shafi’ite cathedral mosque, 
which had no equal, in Nasawi’s words**, “ either before or since.” 

On receipt of the news of the Mongol invasion Shihab ad-Din 
abandoned Khorezmia, but it grieved him to leave his books, 
and he therefore carried the most valuable away with him. 
After his death (he was killed at Nasa, on the capture of the 
town by Toquehar) his books were found in the hands of people 
of the lowest class. Nasawl made every effort to acquire the 
more valuable of them, and succeeded in doing so, but some 
years later he was obliged to leave his native country for ever, 
and to leave all his possessions, inherited and acquired, in his 
family castle*. “ Of all that I left there,” he adds, “ I regretted 
only the booksNasawi’s books probably shared the fete of 
the rest of the historian’s property, which was plundered on 

* Ibn al-Alhir, xii, 160-1. 

* On him, his views and his life in Khwirazm, cf. now I, Goldziher in Der Islam^ 
iii, 313 sq., and Sir E. D. Ross in ^Ajal^ftdnuih, 393. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 49, trad., pp. 83-4. 

* In the tcxlc only not citadelle dc Nesft ” as in the translation. 

* The strange phrase in the French translation De tout ccla plus tard je nc pus 
rccouvter que mes livres” was due to the fact that the editor read instead of 

This mistake has already been pointed out by Baron V, R. Rosen { 7 .af>iski, 
vi, 387) and also in the list of eirata annexed to the translation. 
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the capture of the city of Nasa by the army of GhiySth ad-Din 
Plr*Shah, whom the local ruler had refused to recognize as sultan ^ 
Ruling a rich province and enjoying the devotion of the 
Turkish army^ Turkan-Khatun would have been able to inflict 
severe losses on the army of Chingiz-KhSn, or at any rate on Juchl’s 
corps. Chingtz-Khan was fully aware of this, and therefore sent 
an envoy, Danishmand-hajib, to the queen from Bukhara or 
Samarqand in order to explain to her that the Khan was warring 
only with her son, who had offended her as well, and that he 
464 would not touch the provinces under her administration K ( Of 
course this promise would not have been kept later on. The 
aged queen did not show such energy on this occasion as on the 
invasion of 1:204. Simultaneously with the arrival of Danish- 
mand the news was received that the sultan had abandoned the 
bank of the Amu-Darya, and Turkan-Khatun determined to 
follow his example^. Before her departure she commanded that 
the princes imprisoned at Gurganj, who might deirve advantage 
from the difficult position of the dynasty, should be thrown into 
the Amu-Darya; according to Nasawi the queen was convinced 
that these difficulties would be no more than temporary. The 
princes who were put to death on this occasion numbered about 
twenty, and together with them perished the sadr of Bukhara, 
Burhan ad-Dln, with his brother and two nephews. According 
to Juwayni’s ^ account Turkan-Khatun had even earlier murdered 
at night by such means the rulers then residing at Gurganj as 
hostages. The queen at first removed to the province of Yazir® 
in the western part of the present Turkmenia and thence to 
Mazandaran, where she remained with her followers in the for¬ 
tresses of Larjan and Hal. Here they were besieged by the 
Mongols. As on other occasions when they were obliged to 
besiege fortresses in lofty situations^ the Mongols built a wooden 
fence round them and cut off* the garrison from all communica¬ 
tions. After a four months’ siege the fortresses surrendered 
owing to scarcity of water. According to Juwayni and Nasawi, 
this was a very rare occurrence in regions with such a rainy 
climate as Mazandaran ; Nasawi says that during the four 
months there was not a drop of rain, and according to Juwayni 

* Nesawi, texte, pp. 106-9, pp. 175-80. 

* /M, texte, p. 38, trad., p. 65. 

* On the queen’s fate, Nesawi, texte, pp. 38-41, trad., pp. 66-71 ; Juwayni, ii, 
198-300; Mirkhond, Kharezm^ pp. 84-5 ; D’Ohsson,//iV/<7i>^ des Mongols^ i, 259-61. 

* Juwayni, ii, 198 sq. 

^ The old spelling YSzghir is given by Mahmud Kashgharl; also in Fakhr ad-Din 
Mubarakshilb, *Ajab-ndmah^ p. 407. 

® Cf. Zapiski^ ix, 302-3 (by A. Tamansky). This town was afterwardi called 
Durun, near the modem atation of Beharden, about halfway between Askhabad and 
Kizil-Amt. Cf. my Oroshenie Turkestana^ P* 41* 

’ Compare the statement In the Novgoro<l annals quoted by Karamzin, vol. iii, 
note 367. 
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the supply of water in the fortresses was exhausted in a period 
of from ten to fifteen days. Both historians maintain that by 
the irony of fate abundant rains began immediately after the 
surrender of the town. From Ibn al-AthIr*s account ^ it may 
be inferred that the queen was taken prisoner in the summer of 
1220 , before the Mongols reached Rayy. Juwaym in one 
place * puts both the beginning of the siege of the fortresses and 
their surrender as occurring at the time when the sultan was 
on I the island, in another^ at the time of Jebe’s activities in 465 
Mazandaran; and the force which besieged the fortresses is 
reckoned in two passages in the armies of Jebe, and in a third 
in those of Subuday. Nasawl says that the Mongols surrounded 
the fortress after the sultan’s flight to the island. In view of this 
it is difficult to determine whether the capture of the fortresses 
should be referred to the time of Jebe’s operations in Mazan¬ 
daran or to the time when the Mongols arrived on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea to take up their winter quarters. The story 
of the drought makes the first the more probable. The sultan’s 
daughters and younger sons were captured along with the queen ; 
all the sons, except the very youngest, were immediately killed, 
but he also was strangled later on by command of Chingiz-Khan. 

The princesses were all distributed by Chingiz-Khan to “ bas¬ 
tards,” or according to another more probable reading rene¬ 
gades,” i,e, to Muslims in the Mongol service, one of whom was 
the hajib Danishmand. An exception was the fate of Khan- 
Sultan, the widow of ‘Othman of Samarqand, whom Juchl 
selected for himself. According to Juwaynl '* it was precisely 
Khan-Sultan who was given to a dyer living at Imll, whose wife 
she remained up to her death. The same historian says that 
two princesses were given to Jaghatay, who took one for himself 
and left the other to his Muslim minister, Habash-‘AmId. 
Together with the queen was captured her wazir, Nizam al-Mulk. 
who was executed by Chingiz-Khan in 1221. The queen was 
subsequently carried off to Mongolia by Chingiz-Khan, where 
she lived until 630/1232-3 ; on leaving their native land she and 
the other women were ordered to express their grief by loud 
lamentations. 

On the withdrawal of Turkan-Khatun the civil administration ® 
of Khorezmi.1 was seized by one ‘All, whose addiction to lying 
earned him the surname of Kuhi-durughan (“ mountain of lies ”), 

' Iba al-Athir, xii, 243; V. Tiescnhauscn, Sbornik materialoVy pp. 13-14. 

* Account of the flight of the sultan (Juwaynl, ii, 116); ^Il^kho^d, Khorezm^ 
pp. 84-5. 

* Account of the campaigns of Jebe and Sobuday Juwayni, i, 115; Schefer, 
Chmtdmathiepmam^ ii. 149). 

* .\ccottnt of Turkan-KhStfm (Juwayni, ii, 199); also in D’Ohsson. 

* Juwayni, ii, ia6. 

* On the events in Khorcimia up to the departure of the piinccs, see Nesawi, texte, 

PP‘ 55 i 57 » PP* 94-6 ; Juwnyni, ii, 131 f.; 7 >Wy, xv, 67-$, 
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and the revenues of the state were unscrupulously plundered. 
We are not told who was at the head of the military forces of 
466 the country, the numbers | of which amounted to 90,000 men ^ 
In the summer of 1220 Timur-Malik, the defender of Khojend, 
arrived in Khorezmia. On gaining so enterprising a leader the 
Khorezmian army proceeded to attack jQchis corps, and took 
Yanikant from the Mongols, the Mongol governor of the town 
beincr killed K The fact that Tlmur-Malik did not take advan- 
ta^^e'^of the fruits of this victory, but returned to Khorezmia, 
shows that there was already some disagreement between him 
and the Turkish leaders. In the winter, order was partly 
restored in the civil administration by the arrival of tvvo officials 
of the treasury, the mushrif ‘Imad ad-Din and the wakil ^ Sharaf 
ad-Din ; they brought the news that the sultan was still alive, 
and began to act in his name. Their arrival was immediately 
followed by that of the princes Jalal ad-Din, Uzlagh-Shah, and 
Aq-Shah ^ who had been on the island with the sultan until his 
death ; after burying their father they had arrived in Manqish- 
lagh accompanied by seventy horsemen, and obtained horses 
there from the local inhabitants. After this they reached the 
capital in safety, where they announced the death of the sultan, 
stating that he had previously altered his will, according to which 
Uzlagh-Shah had been proclaimed heir to the throne, and had 
nominated Jalal ad-Din in his stead. In spite of the assent of 
the former heir himself, the Turkish amirs could not be reconciled 
to the transfer; at the head of the malcontents was Tuji- 
Pahlawan^ who bore the title of Qutlugh-Khan, and had 7,000 
cavalry under his command, and was probably the same person 
as the former governor of Jand and Yanikant. A conspiracy 
was formed with the object of imprisoning or killing Jalal ad- 
Din. The latter was warned in time by Inanch-Khan, and fled 
from Khorezmia to Khurasan, accompanied by Timur-Malik and 
467 3C0 I cavalry. Three days after the departure of Jalal ad-Din, 
Uzlagh-Shah and Aq-Shah also abandoned Khorezmia, as 
rumours had reached them of the approach of the Tatars. 


' Figures in Juwayni, ii, 131. 

* Schefer, Chrestomathitpersane^ ii, 117, with an incorrect reading ^4^; 

in the Petrograd MSS. of Juwayni (MS. iv, 2, 34, f. 32) and in the printed edition 
(i, 73) in Rashid ad-Din (xt, 49; Persian text, p, 76) 

* The woid is derace<i in the text of Nasawi but evidently refers to the name of 
a pofit, not a proper name, as the translator sappo2»ed. 

* According to Juwayni these princes were in Khorezmia still earlier, which, 
however, in view of NasawVa accurate account, is little probable. 

* In Nasawi and so also the Khanykov MS. of Juwayni; in the printed 

edition (i, 131) ; in the manuscripts of Rashid ad-Din {Trudy, xv, 49, Pers, text, 
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The defence of GurgSnj' is undoubtedly one of the most note¬ 
worthy events in history. Up to this time the disputes regarding 
the succession to the throne had prevented the union of all 
forces in its defence, but the withdrawal of the members of the 
dynasty sufficed to restore unanimity between the army com¬ 
manders. One of these, Khumar-tagin, a relative of Turkan- 
Khatun, assumed the title of sultan with the consent of the 
others; of the other defenders of the town Juwayni mentions 
Oghul-hajib^ (already mentioned as the defender of Bukhara), 
Er-Buqa Pahlawan, and ‘Ali Durughi^, ue. Kuhi-Durughan, 
who appears here even as an “army commander'* (sipahsalar). 

For the siege of such a large town as Gurganj Chingiz-Khan 
was obliged to send a much larger force than against the other 
towns. From the south-east jaghatay*s and Uguday’s corps, 
with the thousands of the right wing advanced on Khwarazm 
through Bukhara, while Juchis corps advanced from Jand in the 
north-east. According to Nasawi, Taji-Beg^(?) was the first to 
arrive at the head of the Mongol advanced guard, followed by 
Uguday’s corps, then the “ personal division*’ of Chingiz-Khan, 
under the command of Bughurji-noyon finally Jaghatay s 
corps, which included Tulun-cherbi, the famous leader of a 
thousand of the right wing^ Ustun (Usun ?)-noyon, and Qadan- 
noyon; the latter, of the Sunit tribe, was also commander of 
a thousand of the right wing and leader | of the thousand keb- 4^8 
tewuls^. It is said that the numbers of this army even before 
the arrival of JOchTs corps exceeded 100,000 men. Juwayni 
gives some information on the movements of the advanced guard, 
but the topographical data which it includes could be elucidated 
only if we had the good fortune to find a detailed description of 
Gurganj in the thirteenth century. The Mongols appeared in 


' On this, Juwayni, i, 96-101 (Sebefer, Chrestomaihie persane^ ii, i36-40> ; Trudy^ 
XV, 68-73, Pers. text, pp. 104-10; Ilm al-Athir, xn, 257-8; V. Tiesenhausen, 
Sbomtk matenaiov, pp. 32-3 ; Nesawi, lexte, pp. 92-4, trad., pp. 153-6; D’Ohsson, 
//ts/otre des Mongols, 1, 265-71. 

* In Schefer’s edition the word J^l is omitted ; the printed edition has JyU. 

’ Incorrect reading in Prof. Berezin ; the printed edition of Juwaym has 

* Thus in Rashid ad-Din and in the Yuan-cKao-pi'ski {IVorks of the Peking 
Mission^ iv, 147). 

* In Nesawi (MS. without points). 

* Undoubtedly should be read in Nasawi’s text instead of In 

Prof. Berezin's edition and translation this name appears in different forms, but the 
Professor himt^clf accepts the form Bughurji as the most coriect [Trudy, xiii, 242). 
In spile of Nasawi’s statement the expression can only refer to the personal 
thousand” of the commander of the right wing i^Trttdy, xv, 134); as we have seen, 
the **personal thousand” of Chingiz-Khan only went into battle when the Kh^ 
himself took part. 

’ Trudy, V, 160; vii, 214; xv, 135; fforkso/ihe Teking Aftssion, iv, 120. 

* Ibid,, XV, 137. 
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small numbers before the gates of the town and b^an to drive 
off the cattle; deceived by the small numbers of the enemy 
some of the defenders of the town made a sally from the g'ate 
of the world and began to pursue them. The Mongols 
them into an ambush prepared near the ‘‘ garden of happiness ^ 
a farsakh distant from the town; here the Khorezmians were 
surrounded by strong forces of Mongols, who slaughtered a 
thousand ^ men before sunset. The remainder they pursued to 
the town, entering it immediately on their tracks, through the 
Aqabilan(?) gate^, and reached the place called Naburah(?)^ 
but retreated at sunset. On the following day the battle was 
resumed, and Farldun Ghuri with a force of 500 men repulsed 
an attack on the gate. After this the armies of Jaghatay and 
Uguday arrived, and opened negotiations with the inhabitants, 
but at the same time occupied themselves with measures for 
a regular siege. As there were no stones in the neighbourhood 
of Gurganj the Mongols started to make projectiles out of the 
trunks of mulberry trees; for this purpose each trunk was cut 
into circular pieces, which were soaked in water until they 
acquired the requisite hardness. After the arrival of JOchi’s 
corps the town was invested on all sides. The prisoners were 
ordered to fill up the ditch, and succeeded in doing so (according 
to Rashid ad-Din this operation took ten days); immediately 
469 afterwards they | were set to mining to destroy the walls. The 
operations of the Mongols so terrified the sultan Khumar-tagin 
that he went out of the gate and surrendered to the Mongols*'. 
None of our sources say who took command after him ^ The 
sultan’s treachery depressed the spirit of the inhabitants to some 
extent, but the defence continued none the less, and the Mongols, 
who had already planted their standards on the walls, were 
obliged to make themselves masters of each street and quarter 
separately. They set fire to the houses by means of vessels 


' printed ed., i, 98. * 

* In Rashid ad-Din loOfOOO, which is, of course, impossible. 

* ^jiLjlsT in Schefer; in MS. iv, a, 34; in the Khanykov MS.; 

in the printed cd. (i, 99); Itashid ad-Din 

( 7 'rudyy xv, Pers. text, p. 106). Prof. Berezin reads KhaTlan. 

® Thus in Prof. Berezin; Schefer has \ the MSS. of JuwaynT (in the 
printed ed,, i, 99 the MSS. of Rashid ad-Din 

® So Juwaynl (i, too). D’Ohsson follows Rashid ad-l)in’s account, which makes 
no mention at all of Khumax-tagin’s treachery and states that the Mongols occupied 
the walls and planted their standard there after the slaughter of the 3,000 and the 
assumption of the chief command by Uguday, seven days before the final fall of 
the town. 

^ From Juwaynfs account of the siege of Merv (i, 134; Schefer, Chrestomaihit 
ptrsane^ ii, 157; Zhukovsky, Kazvaliny Staravo Merva^ p. 50) it apf>cars that even at 
the beginning of 1221, 2,000 warriors, one of whom was Oghol-)iajib, fled from 
Kbwirazm to Merv. 
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filled with naphtha, and a large portion of the town had already 
been destroyed before they decided that the action of fire was too 
slow, and that it was necessary to deflect the waters of the Amu- 
Darya from the town. In the town itself a bridge was built 
across the river; 3,000 Mongols occupied it in order to proceed 
with the work when they were surrounded by the Khorezmians, 
and all were killed. This success gave fresh courage to the 
inhabitants, and the defence was continued with even greater 
obstinacy. Ibn al-Athir says that in the defence of the town, up 
to the occupation of the walls by the Mongols, more of the latter 
than of the inhabitants were killed ; according to Rashid ad-Din 
the bones of the slaughtered Mongols formed actual hillocks, 
which were still visible in his time near the ruins of old Gurganj. 

The principal cause of the ill-success of the siege is stated by the 
same historian to have been the disputes between Juchi and 
Jaghatay. The reason of these disputes is not mentioned, but 
from Nasawi’s account it is evident that Juchi made every effort 
to save the rich city, which would afterwards have been incor¬ 
porated in his territory, from destruction. With this aim he 
invited the inhabitants to surrender several times, and in proof 
of the sincerity of his promises he pointed to the fact that the 
Mongols avoided military action to the utmost of their power, 
and that, in contrast to their own custom, they had even abstained 
from damaging the country districts (rustaqs) in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town. Amongst the inhabitants the wiser heads 
counselled acceptance of the proposal, but the blockheads ” 
prevailed. The first pointed out | that sultan Muhammad him- 47^ 
self when on the island^ advised the inhabitants in his letters 
not to oppose the enemy. Juchi's indecision, of course, evoked 
Jaghatay’s indignation, and Chingiz-Khan on hearing of the 
dissensions between the princes appointed Uguday to the chief 
command of all three corps ^ The Mongols continued to take 
quarter after quarter; when there remained but three in the 
hands of the inhabitants they at last decided to send the niuhtasib 
of the town, the faqih ‘All ad-Din Khayyatl, to Juchi with 
a prayer for mercy. But now even Juchi himself could not grant 
their prayer. The inhabitants were driven out into the fields, 
and the artisans were ordered to be separated from the rest. 
Some obeyed the command, others hid their profession, supposing 
that the Mongols, as at other towns, would take the artisans with 
them, and allow the others to remain in their native land. 
According to Juwayni there were over 100,000 artisans; these 
were carried away to “ the Eastern lands,” where they formed 

‘ It is unknown why the French translator takes the word kere as a proper 
name. 

* This information is confirnierl by the account in the Mongol epic, i>. the 
yUan^ch^aO'^pi^shi of the Peking Mission^ iv, 147). 
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a large number of settlements'. The children of tender years 
and young women ^ were made prisoners; the remainder of the 
inhabitants were killed, and it is said that to each Mongol 
soldier (of whom, according to Rashid ad-Din, there were over 
,50,000) there were twenty-four men. Juwayni had evidently 
heard an even higher figure, which seemed even to him so 
incredible that he could not make up his mind to quote it. 
Rashid ad-Din quotes also a story about the shaykh Najm ad- 
Dln Kubra, It is said that the shaykh's reputation for piety 
had reached Chingiz-Khan, who ordered him to be warned of 
the Mongol advance on Khwarazm, and suggested that he should 
leave the town. The shaykh said that in good and evil fortune 
he intended to share the fate of his fellow-citizens, and perished 
at the capture of the town. The story of Chingiz-Khan's mission 
to the shaykh has, of course, little probability, the more so that 
471 the Mongols had originally | no intention of subjecting the 
capital of Khorezmia to‘‘massacres and pillage/* and had no reason 
for proposing to the shaykh that he should abandon the town. 

According to Ibn al-AthIr the fate of Gurganj was even more 
unhappy than that of the other cities taken by the Mongols. 
In the other cases there always appeared some survivors from 
the massacre: “ Some hid themselves, some fled, some were 
dragged out, but afterwards escaped (all the same), some even 
lay down among the dead (and rose up after the Mongols had 
gone).” In Gurganj after the massacre of the inhabitants the 
Mongols destroyed the dam ; the water flooded the whole town 
and destroyed the buildings; the site of the town even in later 
times remained covered by water, and whoever escaped from the 
Tatars was drowned in the flood or perished among the ruins. 
According to Juzjanl^, however, two edifices remained intact, 
namely, “ the old palace,” Kushk-i Akhchak (?), and the tomb 
of Sultan Takash* (in one passage incorrectly called the tomb of 

* It is possible that these Khorezmian colonists were the ancestors of the Dungans, 
or that the ancestors of the Dungons adopted Islam under their influence (on the 
question of the^ Dungans cf. Jzi^esda Russk, Ceofr. vol. xxxv, pp. 700-4, where 
Kashid ad-Din*5 account of the conversion of the prince Ananda and his troops in 
Tangut is quoted ; cf. now Blochet’s ed., pp. 599 sq.). As is well known, the Dungans 
even now arc all Shah^ites, and our historical information shows that the followers of 
this school were stronger in Khorezmia than elsewhere at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, 

* So Juwayni (i, 101: Rashid ad-DIn ** women, males, 

and boys ” which makes no sense, 

* Tabakat-i Nasiriy pp. a8i, iioo. 

< According to much later information of unknown origin (Mir Abdottl Kerim 
Bonkhary, Btstetre <^ PAsie Ceniraky texte, p. 78, trad., p. 177) the tombs of Najm 
ad-Din Knbri and Ibn yftjib, the minaret, the tomb of Mufiammad^s daughter, the 
baths, and the remains of the bazaar were saved. The mausoleum of Shaykh Najm 
M-Din Kubra is still situated between the ruins and the modem town (U. Lansdell, 
347 ) and is now “much revered by the Khivans*’; 
r/. E. Smimm^Dervishizm v Turkesianyty Tashkent, 1898 (reprinted from Turk. 
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Muhammad). In view of this the Mongols can scarcely have 
flooded the town intentionally; but there can be no doubt that 
in consequence of their devastations the dams, especially those 
which, like the dam of the capital, required to be repaired every 
year \ must have fallen into decay. This explains the inundation 
of some of the cities of Khorezmia, and the change of course of 
the Amu-Darya, which again began to discharge its waters into 
the Caspian Sea 

The siege of Gurganj lasted seven months according to 
Rashid ad-Din, five according to Ibn al-Athir, but Nasawi’s 
account, according to which the city was captured as early as 
April, 1221, is more trustworthy. As Khorezmia was to be 
incorporated in Juchl’s dominions, Jaghatay and Uguday returned 
to their father, who at that time was besieging Talqan, and on 
their way destroyed yet another town ^ 


On their journey from Khwarazm the Khorezmian princes 47 ^ 
had to pass through Khurasan, which, as we have seen, was 
occupied by Toquchar s division, but at that time the Mongols 
did not maintain garrisons in the large towns of Khurasan. On 
hearing of the flight of the princes, Chingiz-Khan ordered the 
Mongols to post observation parties on the northern frontier of 
Khurasan. A Mongol force of 700 horse, which was stationed 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Nasa, was unexpectedly 
attacked by Jaial ad-Din and his 300 horse, whose onset was 
so impetuous that the Mongols turned in flight, leaving their 
enemies in possession of their arms and stores, but only a few 
succeeded in escaping. Nasawl ^ calls this encounter the first 
Muslim succe.ss in this war, as Timur-Malik’s other success (the 
capture of Yanikant) was unknown to him. Thanks to this 
victory Jaial ad-Din and his followers were able to change horses 
jmd reach Nishapur in safety. His brothers Uzlagh-Shah and 
Aq-Shah were not so fortunate. They also succeeded in eluding 
the Mongol frontier guards, but were surrounded by the Mongols 

Vyedomosii), p. i8. It is also mentioned by Ibn liattr.U {Voyages 
BatoiUah, iii, 6). 

^ YSqut, ii, 483. 

* {Sbomik stateiy Cfe,), pp. b-ii. <^. my article “ Amu Darya’* in Encyc. 
of Islam. Plano Carpini’s account (Hakluyt Soc. ed., 76, no, 1521 of the destruction 
of the city called Oma by flooding undoubtedly refers to Gurganj. 

* Its name in the printed ed. of Juwayni (i, loi), in Schefer and in MS. iv, 2, 34 is 

in the Khanykov MS. Schefer {ChrtstomathU persane, ii, notes, 

*75“^) snggesls the reading and holds that the place referred to is the village 01 

Kisan, in the Nasaf province (see above, p. 140). There is, however, but little 
likelihood that this village, situated in the locality where Chiugii-Khan spent the 
•ummer of raio, could by the spring of i a at be showing opposition to the Mongols. 

It U pofisibte that the name stands for Kallf (c.JU))S). 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 60, trad*, p. loi. 
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in the interior of the country and killed with all their followers *; 
according to Juwayni * the princes were taken prisoner and were 
not killed until two days later. Notwithstanding the insignifi- 
cance of the military forces of the Mongols in Khur^an, Jalal 
ad-Din was unable to collect an army there. Nasawl ^ says that 
he spent a whole month at Nishapur, Juwayni that he spent only 
three days there, and left the town on February 6, 1221. 
From Nishapur he reached Zuzan (on the frontier of Khurasan 
and Quhistan, three days* journey from Qayin), and wished to 
fortify himself in the citadel of this town, but was forced to leave, 
according to Juwayni, owing to the hostile attitude of the 
inhabitants Nasawi's account is that he himself renounced his 
intention, influenced by the advice of the commander of the 
citadel, that the sovereign should act in the open field and not 
473 shut himself up | in fortresses; no matter how strong the fortress 
might be the Mongols would find means to capture it. From 
here Jalal ad-Din made his way to Bust^ through the Herat 
province. According to Nasawi's® account he joined here 
Amin al-Mulk's division of io,oco men, which was operating in 
Sijistan, with this force defeated a Mongol division which was 
besieging Qandahar at the time, and thereafter arrived at 
Ghazna, the chief town in his fief. In no other source is there 
any mention of the battle near Qandahar (unless the passage 
refers to the victory of Amin al-Mulk, on which see below); if 
any Mongol force had already at this early date penetrated so 
far south, it could only have been an extremely insignificant 
one; otherwise there would have been some information about 
it in Juwayni or Rashid ad-Din. 

Chingiz-Khan finally brought his army across the Amu-Dar>'a 
in the spring of 1221, and occupied Balkh. Ibn al-AthIr" says 
that the town surrendered voluntarily and was spared, Juwayni* 
that Chingiz-Khan accepted the submission of the inhabitants, 
but afterwards broke his promise and ordered them to be killed; 
those who concealed themselves at the time of this massacre 
were exterminated by the Mongols on their way back. The 
town was still in ruins in the time of Ibn Battuta^, but from 
Ibn al-Athir*s account it may be inferred that its destruction 
took place later, as the result of a revolt by the inhabitants. 
Tuluy was sent to Khurasan, Jaghatay and Uguday to Kho- 

' Ncsnwi, textc, p. 62, tnwi., p. 105. * Juwayni, ii, 133. 

’ textc, p. 64, trad,, p. 108. 

* ii. 134: Ja,>^ ^UaL. b. * 

® Tuwayni docs not mention the morement on Bust, but JOzjanI {jrabak<U-i Ntisiri^ 
p. 3%) mentions it as well as Nasaw]. « 

• Nesawi, textc, pp. 64-5, trad., pp. 109*10. 

^ Ibn al-Albir, xji, 355. V. Tierenhausen, Shornik matcrialov^ p 38. 

* h J03 5 (^Schefer, Chre$t<miathi$ per sane, ii, 141-3}. 

• Voyap^ ^^n-Batoutak^ iii, 58-63. 
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rezmia, and the remainder of the army was occupied in besieging 
the mountain fortresses in the northern spurs of the Paropamisus 
and the Hindu-Kush. Chingiz-Khan himself besieged the 
fortress of Nusrat-Kuh\ in the neighbourhood of Talqan '^, and 
the Mongol camp occupied the “hillock of Nu‘man” and the 
'‘steppe of Ka‘b^,” between Talqan and Balkh. The siege 
lasted, according to Ibn al-Athir, ten months (the first six of 
which were before the arrival of Chingiz-Khan), according to 
Rashid ad-Dln seven months; during this time Tuluy, Jaghatay, 
and Uguday succeeded in carrying out their tasks, and returned 
to their father. | The Muslims were unable to take advantage of 474 
this period to do the Mongol army any real damage. One of 
the chief causes which impeded the movements of JalM ad-Din 
was the quarrelling between the Turks and Ghurs, which had 
begun before his arrival. 

Jalal ad-Dln*s representative at Ghazna^ was Karbar-malik, 
who in 1220 abandoned the province entrusted to him and went 
to Sijistan at the invitation of Amin al-Mulk, who was in action 
there. Advantage was taken of his absence by the governor of 
Peshawar, Ikhtiyar ad-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali Kharpust, to 
occupy Ghazna. According to JuzjanI (whose sympathies, 
on account of his oiigin, are wholly on the side of the Ghurs), 
Kharpust came to Ghazna by order of Khwarazm-shah 
Muhammad. The same historian maintains that Kharpust col¬ 
lected an army of 130,000 men, with which he prepared to attack 
Chingiz-Khan, while Juwayni puts the total of his forces at 
20,000. Amin al-Mulk made a proposal of alliance to him on 
the basis of a division of rule between them both, but received 
the answer that Ghurs and Turks could not live together '. 
This decision was unsatisfactory to the commander of the 
citadel, Salah ad-Din Muhammad Nasa’i, and the civil governor, 
Shams al-Mulk Shihab ad-Din Alp Sarakhsi, the wazir of JalM 
ad-Din, who came to the conclusion that “the Ghurs intend to 
revolt against the sultan, seeing that they remove his relatives 

* Thus in Juwayni, i, 104 (^111 Schefer’s edition by mistake). In Ibn 

al-Alhir, Man^Gr-Kuh, and in Juzjani Nasir-Kuh. 

* As Raverty has already proved ^Tabakat-i \asiri, pp. looS sq.) this is the 
Talqiin in Khura^'an (on which see above, p. 79), not that in Tukharistan. As refjards 
the site of Nusrat-Kuh, it is quite possible that the citadel of the town of T'dqan is 
meant. 

* /'abai'ai-t Nasiri, p. 1009. Othei sooices for the siege, Ibn al-Athir, xii, 255 ; 

V. 'ru’senhausen, Sbontik maietialovy p. 29; Juwayni, i, 104 sq. (Schefer, 
Chrestomathic pirsatu^ ii, 142); Trudy^ xv, 75-6; D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongoh^ 

i» 

^ On the events in Ghazna before the arrival of Jalal ad-Din see Nesawi, texte, 
pp. 79-do, trad., pp. 131-3; Tabakat-i Xa%iri^ pp. 1012-16: Juwayni, ii, 19a sip; 
D'Ohsson, HUioirt Mongols, i, 297-300. 

» Juwayni, ii, 193: '--J (>(' 
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from all participation in the administration of Ghazna It is 
difficult to say whether this is the view of the historian alone, or 
whether the persons mentioned really invented this motive to 
explain their actions, a very strange motive considering the 
inimical relations between the sultan and his relatives on his 
475 mother’s side. Salah ad-Din himself killed | Kharpust with 
a dagger at a banquet (according toNasawI in the maydan), and 
seized the town before the Ghurs could hear of it, their camp 
being at a distance of half a farsakh from Ghazna. The GKurs 
did not venture to besiege the town, and scattered; the repre¬ 
sentatives of their party in the town were persecuted, and Khar- 
pust’s nephew was executed by Salah ad-Din. Two or three 
days after this, Amin al-Mulk arrived and took matters into his 
own hands, imprisoning the wazir Shams al-Mulk in the fortress. 
At this time Chingiz-Khan was besieging Nusrat-kuh, and small 
Mongol forces were operating in other places. Amin al-Mulk 
destroyed one of these divisions (numbering between a,ooo and 
and 3,000 men), and pursued it, leaving Salah ad-Din in Ghazna. 
With regard to the subsequent events we find extremely contra¬ 
dictory accounts among the historians. Juwayni says that the 
Ghurs took advantage of the absence of Amin al-Mulk to revolt 
and kill Salah ad-Din, and the power passed into the hands of 
two brothers, the qadi Radi al-Mulk and 'Umdat al-Mulk, who 
came from Tirmidh, the former of whom proclaimed himself 
king. In Peshawar a large number of Khalajis and Turkmens 
from Khurasan and Transoxania joined forces under the leader¬ 
ship of Sayf ad-Din Aghraq-malik. In a battle with them 
Radi al-Mulk was defeated, and perished with a large portion of 
his army. In Ghazna ‘Umdat al-Mulk was proclaimed ruler. 
A'zam-malik, the son of the ‘Imad ad-Din of Balkh**^ mentioned 
above (see p. 352), and Malik-Shir, the ruler of Kabul, marched 
against him, rallied the Ghurs around them, and occupied 
Ghazna ; *Umdat al-MuIk shut himself up in the citadel, which 
was taken after a forty days’ siege. At this point Jalal ad-Din 
released the wazir Shams al-Mulk from the fortress in which he 
was imprisoned, and sent him to Ghazna, where he brought news 
of the sultan’s approach. A week later Jalal ad-Din himself 
arrived, and received the submission of all the army com¬ 
manders. 

JuzjanI and Nasavvi make no mention whatever of‘Umdat al- 

* Juwayni, ii, 193 : S l^oIU S ^lUL 

* It is not known how he weeteded in evading the fate which overtook his father 
and brother on the flight of Turkiin-KhStOn from Khorezmia (Neaawi, texte, p, 39, 
trad., p. 66), Probably Nasawi confoscf him with his brother, when In one passage 
(teite, p. 21, trad., p. 38) he mentions ** Malik A^](am (or ‘the chief prince*) the 
mler ol Tir'^irfl^ among the princes held captive in Khorezmia. 
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Mulk; according to the former, Radi al-Mulk on his defeat by 
Aghraq was seized by A‘zam-malik, and killed soon after Jalal 
ad-Din's arrival. 1 According to Nasawl, Radi al-Mulk had pre- 476 
viously held the office of mushrif of the diwan (see above, p. 378) 
in Ghazna; Salah ad-Din entrusted the whole civil administration 
to him, but was displeased with him for embezzlement of state 
moneys, whereupon Radi ad-Mulk persuaded the division of 
Sijistanls to kill Salah ad-Din. Radi al-Mulk continued to 
govern the city until the arrival of Jalal ad-Din, and Jalal ad-Din 
himself only determined to remove him on his victorious return 
to Ghazna after the battle near Parwan. He was accused of 
embezzlement, and died under torture. It is, however, more 
probable in view of the coincident testimonies of Juwayni and 
JuzjanI that at the time of Jalal ad-Din’s arrival, Ghazna was in 
the hands of A*zam-malik. 

Jalal ad-Din arrived at Ghazna together with Amin al-Mulk 
and an army of 30,000 men, and was joined there, according to 
Nasawi\ by another army of the same size; approximately the 
same figures (60-70,000) are given by Juwayni^, who, however, 
states elsewhere ® that there were 50,000 men under the command 
of Amin al-Mulk and 40,000 under the command of Sayf ad-Din 
Aghraq Besides the three leaders already named (A*zam-malik, 
Amin al-Mulk, and Aghraq) Nasawi names two more, Muzaffar- 
malik, the leader of the Afghans, and Hasan, the leader of the 
Qarluqs^. Jalal ad-Din married Amin al-Mulk’s daughter. 

With this heterogeneous army of his Jalal ad-Din marched 
out to meet the Mongols, and took up his position at Parwan 
From here he first of all defeated a Mongol force which was 
besieging I the fortress of Waliyan (or Walishtan) in Tukha-477 
ristan^. The Mongols® lost 1,000 men killed, crossed the river 

‘ Ne^awi, texte, p. 8o, trad., p. 134. The author states that four chiefs at Ghazna 
had each an army of 30,000 men, and another army of the same sire came with Jalal 
ad-Din and Amin al-Mulk. The whole force would thus amount to 240,000, which 
is hardly possible. 

* Juwayni, li, 195: J> 60,000 also in Ibn Athir 

(xii, 258; V, Tiesenhausen, Shomik viaterialov^ p. 33). 

* Ihid., ii, 135 ; Rashid ad-Din also gi^es 40,000 in the first case {Trudy^ xv, 78; 
Persian text, p. 117). 

^ Nasawi calls him Bughraq ; so also Ibn al-Athir (xii, 259). 

* He is mentioned again in the history of the reign of Uguday ^Tabakat-i Xasiri^ 

P n> 9 )- 

* On the basis of JCijani’s statement {Tabakatd Nastri^ p. 1042) which places 
Parw&n between Ghazna and Bamivan, and of certain other indications, Raverty 
iibid.f pp. 28S, 1021) argues, probably correctly, that this refers not to the well known 
Parwin in the valley ot the randshir .sec above, p. 67') but to another, situated not 
far from the sources of the Lugar river (a tiibutary of the Kabul liver). 

’ On this battle Juwayni, ii, 136 sq.; T>udy, xv, 80; Tabakat-i Aasin\ p. 1016. 

* The names of their commanders are given in the various MSS. and editions 

as follows: Juwayni, MS. iv, 2, 34 and^^yL), in the Khanykov MS. 

and^yJU* flic printed cd. (ii, 136) (s)Ib» 5 j and^yA^; Juwayni, f. 173 printed 
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fprobably the Panjshir) and destroyed the bridge; by this 
means they delayed their enemies long enough to enable them 
S return safel/ to Chingiz-Khan. Immediately afterwards 
Shiki-Qutuqu-noyon was sent against Jaliil ad-Din with an army 
which Juwayni puts at 30,000, and Juzjani at wen. 

Jalal ad-Din advanced to meet this army, and a battle was 
fought at a distance of one farsakh from Parwan j the Muslim 
right wing was commanded by Amin al-Mulk, and the left wing 
by Aghraq. The Muslims fought on foot, holding the reins of 
the horses in their hands The battle lasted two days; 
according to Juwayni’s account Shiki-Qutuqu-noyon, on the 
second night, ordered his soldiers to prepare dummies of horse¬ 
men made of felt, so that the enemy should imagine that the 
Mongols had been reinforced. This stratagem was at first 
successful, but Jalal ad-Din succeeded in heartening his soldiers. 
When the Mongols were exhausted by the struggle, Jalal ad-Din 
mounted his troops and made a general attack, which decided 
the issue of the battle. Shiki>Qutuqu returned to Chingiz-Kh§n 
with only the insignificant remnant of his army 

The battle near Parwan was the heaviest reverse experienced 
by the Mongols in this war. Its immediate result was that they 
temporarily suspended the siege of the fortress of Walkh, which 
before this had been invested by Arslan-Khan's Qarluq division, 
6,000 strong, and the Mongol division of Tulun-cherbi * (who 
had evidently returned by now from Khorezmia). Besides this, 
in some of the towns occupied earlier by the Mongols | the 
inhabitants revolted and killed the Mongol governors. The 
Muslims took no further advantage of their victory than to 
revenge themselves on their Mongol prisoners. Nasavvi'' recounts 
with enthusiasm how “the prisoners were brought before Jalal 
ad-Din, and their ears pierced with stakes in order to appease 
his thirst for vengeance; Jalal ad-Din was delighted, and his 
countenance beamed. They were tortured in this life; but the 
torment of the next life is sharper and more prolonged.” The 
army commanders quarrelled with each other over the booty. 


ed, (li, 197) Schefer, Chrcstomathic ptrsane^ ii, 142-3 printed ed., 

i, 103 Prof. Berezin reads Mukajik and Mulghar (from the manuscript reading 

of Rashid ad-Dln, sec Trudy, xv, Pers. text, p. izi). 

* Tahakat-i Nasiri, p. 1006. 

* Thus according to Juwayni (ii, 137: wUj JsJii IJ 

»'in the printed text According 

to Rashid ad-Din i^Trudy^ xv, 80, F’ersian text, p. 122), they fastened the borse«* reins 
to their bells; so also in MTrkhwand {Kharezm, p. 96). 

" Thus in juwayni (ii, 138); cf. Tn$dy, xv, So-81. 

* Tabakahi Nasiri, p. 1004. 

* Ncsawi, p. 81, trad., p. 135. ITie extent to which the Mnslims exaggerated 
their victo.^ H shown by Nasawl’s ule that Tuloy fell in the battle. 
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These dissensions evoked national passions with which Jalal ad- 
Dln was unable to cope; Sayf ad-Din Aghraq, A‘zam-malik, 
and Muzaffar-malik abandoned their sovereign, and he was left 
with none but Amin al-Mulk and his Turks 

If Rashid ad-Din ^ is to be believed, Chingiz-Khan gave no 
sign of his vexation on receiving news of the defeat, but remained 
perfectly calm. He remarked only that “ Shiki-Qutuqu was 
always accustomed to being the victor, and so far had never 
experienced the cruelty of fate; now, when he had felt it, he 
would be more cautious.** Talqan was at this time already in 
the hands of the Mongols, and Chingiz-Khan could therefore 
march against the enemy with all his forces. After the defection 
of his generals Jalal ad-Din could not give open battle to his 
adversaries, but he would probably have been able to harass 
their movements through the passes of the Hindu-Kush. We 
do not know why he did not adopt this plan, but merely 
retreated before the Mongols to the very banks of the Indus. 

On the movements of the Mongols the original sources give us no 
very clear statements. Juwayni in his account of the Mongol 
invasion says that Chingiz-Khan received news of the defeat at 
Waliyan after the capture of Talqan, immediately set out on the 
march and reached Bamiyan through Guzarwan^, where he 
spent a whole month owing to the opposition of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 1 At the siege of Bamiyan Chingiz-Khan*s favourite 479 
grandson Mutugen, Jaghatay’s son, was killed ; for this reason 
orders were given when the town was taken to destroy every 
living thing in it, and it was given the name of Mobaliq (“ evil 
town*’). In the next chapter Juwayni^ makes Chingiz-Khan 
go direct to Ghazna after the defeat of his generals so hurriedly 
that “ no one was able to prepare food for himself.” In the 
chapter on Jalal ad-Din there is no mention whatever of the 
advance on Bamiyan. nor in the chapter on Amin al-Mulk and 
Aghraq, where he adds a statement not found in the other 
passages, that part of the army of Shiki-Qutuqu, to the number 
of 10,000 to 12,coo men, pillaged Ghazna. which was then 
without an army, burning the cathedral mosque and killing 
many of the inhabitants, before their encounter with Jalal ad- 
Din ^ Rashid ad-Din ^ says that after the capture of Talqan, 

' On ihis Tuwftyni, ii, 139 ami 196; Nesawi, texte, pp. Si-j, trad., pp. I3(>'7 ; 
D'Ohs<on. HiStoire des Alotigols^ i, 303, 

* frudy^ XV, 81 ; Persian text, p, r 23 . 

* JuwaNiii, i, 104 sq.: Sctieter, ( hresiomathit ptrsam, ii, 142-3. 

* In Schefer’s text and MS., iv, 3, 34, (f. 46) KhanykovMS. 

in the printed ed., i, 105, The piacc in question is probably the fortress of 

Rang in (lurriwan (Guzarwan) where the commander was Ulugh-Khan i^ 7 dhakai-t 
jVasltiy p. 1003). 

* I, io6. • Juwayni, ii, 196 ; cf. Tabakat-i AiwfW, p. loat. 

^ Trudyy xv, 76-7, 82-3 ; Persian text, pp, 115-17, 124“5» 
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the siece of which lasted seven months, Ching[t*KhSa went to 
BfimiySn; after the destruction of this town he retur^ and 
together with his sons “ spent the summer in the hills of TtlqSn,” 
thence on Ghazna in the autumn, “when the men had 
rested and the horses were fed. The historians who do not 
depend on Juwayni (Ibn al-Athir. jQzj 5 nI, and Nasawi) have not 
a word to say on the capture of BamiySn, and make Chingiz- 
Khan go direct from Jalqan to Ghazna, without giving any 
details of his route. In one passage Juzjani notes that 
Chingiz-Khan went through Gharjistan, and left all his heavy 
baggage in camp under the guard of a small force, M there was 
no wjfeel road across the mountains. It is not knoum from 
what source Mfrkhwand * borrowed his information that Ghin^z.- 
Khan passed from Talqan through Andarab, the siege of which 
Jasted a full month, thence through Bamiyan, and after taking 
this town through Kabul to Ghazna. Of the European investi¬ 
gators, D’Clisson*^ makes Chingiz-Khan march in the autumn 
from Talqan to Gurziwan and Bamiyan, and in the latter town 
receive the news of the defeat of his generals Raverty * comes 
480 to the conclusion ) that the siege of Bamiyan never took place, 
and that Waliyan should be read everywhere instead of Bamiyan. 
If, however, Talqan and Parwan were situated where this scholar 
locates them, there is nothing improbable in the fact that 
Chingiz-Khan chose the route from the present Maymana south 
to the river Mak, thence through Shahar, Bai, the Haftad-Girdish 
pass, and the provinces of Balkhab, Yakvalan, and Firuzbagar 
to Bamiyan ^ It is difficult to say whether Bamiyan was only 
captured then, or had already been captured in the summer; in 
the second case it must be admitted that Chingiz-Khan marched 
from Talqan to the Hindu-Kush to avoid the summer hot 
weather before the fortress had fallen, leaving a force to prose¬ 
cute the siege, and that the capture of the fortress occurred in 
the autumn, after his return. There is of course nothing im¬ 
possible in this. 

According to Rashid ad-Din s account Chingiz-Khan inspected 
the battlefield of Parwan, and reprimanded his generals on the 
unfortunate choice of position. Chingiz-Khan himself met with 
no opposition from Jalal ad-Din’s army, and occupied Ghazna, 
where he learnt that the sultan had abandoned the town fifteen 
days before. According to Juwayni, Chingiz-Khan appointed 
Maba-Yalavach® (apparently not Mahmud-Yalavach) as governor 


' Tabakat-i A'asiri, pp. 1071-4 * Mirkhond, pp. 97-9. 

^ U'OhMon, Histoire des Mongoh^ i, 394-6. 

^ Tabakat-i JVasiri, pp. 390. i 03 o- 3 i, 1031;. 

^ The statement quot^ below, that part of the baggage was left at BighliOt tnakea 
it necessary to assume that another Mongol division marched from T«tkbSrUUn via 
Andarab and valley of the Panjibir. 

* SoSch persaw, ii, 143); printed ed., i, 106: UU, 
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of the town: but after the flight of Jal 5 l ad-Din he sent Uguday 
to Ghazna, who by his father’s orders took the most severe 
measures against the town, which had already submitted (no¬ 
thing is said of a revolt of the inhabitants); the inhabitants were 
driven into the fields and massacred, with the exception of the 
artisans, who were made prisoners^. Juzjan!^ also mentions 
the massacre of the inhabitants, without however any mention of 
the preliminary occupation of the town. Jalal ad-Din had 
already retreated to the Indus, and ordered boats to be made 
ready for the crossing. At this time an encounter took place 
between the sultan s rearguard, under the command of tJrkhan, 
and the Mongol vanguard, in which the Muslims were defeated *^; 
but according to Nasawi, Jalal ad-Dln himself made an attack 
on the Mongol vanguard at Gardiz (one day*s journey east | of 481 
Ghazna), and completely defeated it. Whatever may have been 
the issue of this encounter it did not delay the main Mongol 
forces, which reached the bank of the Indus even before the boats 
were ready; only one boat arrived, in which it was intended to 
place the women of the sultan’s family, but it too was broken 
by the waves. Jalal ad-Din also failed of success in his second 
plan, to attract his former generals once more to his side^ 

The decisive battle on the bank of the Indus took place, 
according to Nasawi, on Wednesday, November 24th ^ j22i. 

As regards its site we possess only the testimony of Juzjanl^ 
that Jalal ad-Din retreated to Peshawar (reading doubtful), 
Nasawi’s story ' that after his crossing Jalal ad-Din was attacked 
by the ruler of the mountain province of Judi, and Sharaf ad- 
Dln Yazdi's account of the campaign of Timur®. The latter is 
said to have 1 cached the bank of the Indus at the site of Jalal 
ad-Dins battle with the Mongols, and after crossing entered 
a steppe which bore in remembrance of Jalal ad-Din the name 
of Chuli Jalali (according to Raverty ® this name has been pre¬ 
served to the present day), and received the submission of the 
princes of the mountain province of Judi. Raverty^® considers 
it possible to take as the site of the battle the landmark Ghora- 
trap (literally ** the horse s leap ”), which, in his opinion, may 


* Schefer, ii, 144; Juwayni, i, 108; D’Ohsson, i, 310. 

* Tahakat-i A^cui ft, pp. 1043-3. 

* tor this Juwayni, ii, 140 ; D’Ohsson, Htstoirc dts Afmgols^ i, 306. 

* Nesawi, lexte, pp. 83-3, trad , pp. 138--9 

® According; to Nasawi the 8th of Shawwal; in Juwayni and the other sources the 
month of Kajab is given (August-September, in Mirkhwand {^Kharezm, p. loi) 
incorrectly 630). Raverty {TabahU-i Nastri, pp. 1040-^0) pointed out the im¬ 
probability of these dates, though he had not read Nasawi^s history. 

* 7 nbaJkat 4 Nastrt, pp. 291-2. 

’ Nesawi, texte, p. 80, trad., p. 143. 

* P^tii de la Croix, Histotre de Timur-Btc, iii, 45-7. Zafar-Ndmah, Calc, 
ed*. H, 47. 

* Nasiri, p. 393. Ibtd», p. 393. 
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have received this name after the sultan s crossing.^ The land* 
mark is situated somewhat below the crossing, and the 

whole of this reach presents vast and iraoassable rapids. 
Raverty' admits that this point does not ratircly correspond to 
the site of Timur’s crossing, which was made at DInkot 
According to Nasawi’s* account the centre of the Muslim 
482 army under the command | of Jalal ad-Din m pereon spread 
confusion amongst the Mongols, and Chingiz-K.han himself had 
already turned in flight (?), but the battle was decided by the 
attack of the lo.oco Mongol bahadurs (see above, p. 384), who 
had till this moment been lying in wait, on the Muslim right 
wing, commanded by Amin al-Mulk. Jalal ad-Din s son, ag^ 
seven or eight years, was taken prisoner and killed, and his 
mother, wife, and other women were thrown into the water by 
order of Jalal ad-Din himself to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Mongols. The sultan himself crossed the river on 
a horse, which he afterwards kept with him until the conquest 
of Tiflis, but never again rode. Four thousand of the .soldiers 
reached the bank along with him; and three days later he wa.s 
joined by 3C0 cavalry who had been carried a long way down 
the river by the current. 

Chingiz-Khan did not consider it necchsary to cross the Indus 
immediately after Jalal ad-Diii; in the following year a division 
of 20,000 men was sent in pursuit of the sultan, but it reached 
no further than Multan, and in consequence of the summer heat 
returned without capturing the town The military activities 
of 1222 were confined almost exclusively to the investment and 
capture of mountain fortresses, an account of which docs not lie 
within our province*. It remains still to give some account of 
the events which occurred in 1221 in Khur^an, and which 
exerted some influence also in Transoxania. 

At the beginning of 1221 Chingiz-Khan sent Tuluy from 
Talqan to occupy the cities of Khurasan, for which, if Juwayni * 
is to be believed, he gave him only a tenth part of his army. 
The number of the forces which he recruited from the towns 
which submitted was considerably greater, as before reaching 
Merv he had already 70,000 men according to the same 
historian. In KhuiasSn, after the departure of Muhammad, 
matters followed the same course as in Khorezmia and Ghazna ; 
the power fell into the hands of individual ambitious men and 
adventurers, some of whom dreamed of a royal throne; such 
dreams were entertained in Merv by the former civil adminis- 


* Tahakat 4 Nasiri, p, 391. ’ Nesawi, tcxic, pp. 83-5, trad., pp. 139*41* 

* JuwavnI, i, iia ; Sche^r, Chraiomathiep€riam^ \\^ 147. 

* The tellcst details arc given by j&zjani Cfabakat-i Nasiri» pp. 1043 w.), 

117 ; S<|efcf, C. P.X 

® i, 125 ; ‘Nrfliifer, C, P.y ii, 157. Cf. Zhukovsky, Raismliny Siar, Aftrva^ p. 51. 
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trater of the town (hakim and wazlr), Mujir al-Mulk Sharaf ad- 
Din Mujaffar^ With such conditions prevailing Tuluy \ was 4^3 
able to carry out his task—the subjugation of the three largest 
cities of Khurasan (Merv, Nlshapur, and Herat) and many less 
important ones—in the space of less than three months. Merv 
was taken on February 25, 1221 ^ the inhabitants, except for 
400 artisans, being massacred. A member of the local aristo¬ 
cracy, the amir Diya ad-Din ‘All, and the Mongol commander 
Barmas were appointed governors of the town, and were entrusted 
with the task of gathering those of the inhabitants who had 
escaped from the slaughter; the latter, however, suffered a fresh 
attack on the part of other Mongol forces. Still more grievous 
was the fate of Nlshapur, which was taken by the Mongols on 
Saturday, April lo. The inhabitants were requited for the 
death of Toquehar in November, 1220, from an arrow on their 
city walls. In consequence of this Tuluy refused to accept their 
appeal for mercy, and on the capture of the town its inhabitants 
weie massacred, all except 400 artisans ; the town was destroyed 
to its foundations and its site ploughed over. A Mongol amir 
with 400 ‘ tajiks was left among the ruins to exterminate the 
remnants of the inhabitants ^ Herat suffered least of all; none 
of the inhabitants were killed except the Khwarazm-shah’s 
army, which numbered 12,000 men, and Mongol and Muslim 
governors were appointed over the town \ 

In the second half of 1221 rumours of Jalal ad-Din's victories 
caused revolts in some of the cities of Khurasan, in Merv and 
Herat amongst others; the rebellion in Merv^ broke out in the 
middle of November. Diya ad-Din ‘All had gone to Sarakhs 
at this time to put down a movement which had broken out 
there, and Barmas removed the artisans and other prisoners 
from the town in older to send them to Bukhara. The in¬ 
habitants, coming to the conclusion that the governor had 
received news of some movement of the sultan and was pre¬ 
paring to flee, rose in revolt. In vain Barmas went to the gate 
of the town and summoned the members of the aristocracy ; no 
one appeared. Barmas killed some persons whom he found at 
the gate, and left | for Bukhara with his entourage, amongst 484 

* On him see Zhukovsky, ifiui.f pp. 49-50 

* Juwa)ni, i, 1^5 \^ist Muharrum 6iS;. I’rot. Zhukovsky does not the 
exact dcivc. 

® In Schefer {Chrestomathie penanc^ li, 169) the word is omitted; cf. 
Juwaynl, i, 140. 

* C 3 n the late of Nlshapur Juwaynl, i, 133-40; Schefer. Chnstomathie persane^ 
lb 163-9; D'Uhsson, Ilistoire dcs Alotti^oJs, i, 288-91. Nas.i\vl relates the fate of the 
city in approximately the same words, but according to him it was not taken till 
the end of 618, after Jalal ad-Din’s flight to India (Nesawi, texie, p. 54, trad., p.93). 

® lyOhsson, Histoire dts Mongols^ 1, 39*. 

* Id Prof. Zhukovsky’s %ccount \^Ka%valiny Star, \ 52) there arc some 

inaccuracies. Cf. Ju\va)ni, i, u8 sq.; Sclicfer, Chresiomathte pfrsam^ li, 160-3. 



to Merv Piy 5 ad-Dln divided his booty sniongst the tnhsbitBnts, 
and sent them the son of Baha al-Mulk (one of the former 
leading men of Merv), but he avoided entering into too intimBte 
relations with the leaders of the rebels, at the same time busying 
himself with the repairing of the city walls and citadel. When 
a Mongol force appeared before the town Diya ad-Din met them 
with honours and kept them with him, but immediately after¬ 
wards Kushtagln-Pahlawan one of the leaders of Jalal ad-Dln*s 
guard, appeared with a large troop and invested the town. 
Some of the bad characters of the town ’’ went over to him and 
abandoned Diya ad-Din, who together with the Mongols retired 
to the fortress of Maragha ^ Kushtagin occupied the town and 
took measures for the repairing of the walls, and the restoration 
of agriculture. The opposition party invited in Diya ad-Din, 
who came back in consequence as far as the city gate. On 
hearing of this Kushtagin ordered him to be seized and de¬ 
manded money from him, to which he replied that he had 
already given it to dishonourable people,'* namely, to those 
who yesterday were fighting for him, and now were with Kush¬ 
tagin. The latter ordered his opponent to be killed, and began 
to occupy himself with still greater zeal in the reorganization of 
agriculture, amongst other measures restoring the dam on the 
Murghab. According to Nasawi^, Kushtagin became so strong 
that he was able to march from Merv to Bukhara and kill the 
Mongol governor ® left there; the latter statement, however, is 
open to doubt, as the Nusha-basqaq mentioned in Juwayni is 
probably identical with the governor Buqa-Busha (or Nusha) 
mentioned in Wassaf®, although Wassaf also says that Buqa- 
Busha was appointed governor in Uguday's time. The revolt 
was put down by the Mongols during 1222, probably at the 
end of the summer. Qaraja-noyon ^ arrived at Sarakhs, and 
Kushtagin abandoned Merv at night with 1,000 soldiers. The 
Mongols overtook his forces near the village of Sangbast® 

^ In the printed ed., i, ug 

^ More correctly Kochtagin (as in Nasawi ; Juw. 

* in the printed ed., i, 139. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 68, trad., p. 115. 

^ Gamison ** by mistake in the translation (IlsA in the text). 

* Hammer-Pnrgstall, GesthichU Wassafs^ i, 35. 

Or Qaracha-noyon; in the printed ed., i, 130, 

* In the printed ed., i, 130, erroneously elLu#. It is a well-known locality 
with a ribSt built by ArslHn-Jidhib, the contemporary of Sultan Ma^tmOd Gbaxnaw!; 
cL Rkwandi, as^^udUr^ ed. Mlixi Iqbal, p. 92, and the description of the ruins 
by £. Dies, Churasanu<hc Baudtnkmditr, p. 52 sq. Julies one day’s march to the 
S.£, of 
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(between Sarakhs and NlshSpur according to Prof. Zhukovsky), 
and exterminated a large part of it; Kushtagin himself escaped, 
as we know from | Nasawi's account, fled to Sabzawar, and 485 
thence to Gurgan, where he joined the army of Inanch-Khan, 
who was at that time ruler of some of the towns of Khurasan. 
Three or four days later a body of 2CO horsemen from Qutuqu- 
noyon's army reached Merv; of these 100 men stayed near the 
walls of Merv and communicated the situation to the generals 
Turbay' (or Turtay) and Qabay^ (or Qatay)-Ilchi, who were 
stationed at Nakhshab (Nasaf). Five days(?) after this Turbay 
had already arrived at Merv with a force of 5,000 men, amongst 
whom was the local commander (sipahsalar) Humayun, who 
bore the title of Aq-malik. The town was immediately taken 
and the inhabitants massacred. On this occasion 100,000 men 
are said to have perished. Aq-malik was left among the ruins 
to exterminate the remnants of the population, and carried out 
his task with even greater zeal than the Mongol leaders; the 
unfortunates were shut up in the ShihabI madrasah and after¬ 
wards thrown from the roof. In spite of this the town was again 
restored after the departure of the Mongols, and the leadership 
was assumed by a certain Arslan, “a son of an amir." After 
this a certain Turkmen arrived in Merv from Nasa; the inhabi¬ 
tants submitted to him, and he succeeded in collecting an army 
of 10,coo men, and ruled for six months. According to Nasawi^ 
his name was Taj ad-Din ‘Omar b. MasTid, and he governed 
Abiward and Kharqan as well as Merv; according to Juwayni 
he even undertook a pillaging expedition on the Mongol baggage 
lying at Marwarrud, Panjdih, and Talqan. At the same time 
he invested Nasa, where a descendant of the local dynasty, 
Nusrat ad-Din Hamza b, Muhammad, was then ruling. Here Taj 
ad-Dln's forces were suddenly attacked from the direction of 
Yazir (see above p. 430); the governor of the citadel simul¬ 
taneously made a sortie, and Taj ad-Din himself was killed. 
Qaraja-noyon with i,coo men marched on Merv from Talqan, 
and began to plunder, apparently without meeting any opposi¬ 
tion. Directly afterwards Qutuqu-noyon appeared with an army 
of 100,oco (?) men, | which included Khalajis and Afghans, who 486 
began to treat the inhabitants with even greater cruelty and 
violence, and destroyed the last remnants of Merv. 

^ Judging from the spelling this is the same person who in the spring and 
beginning of the summer of 1222 was in command of a Mongol division in India. 

HU name U given in the printed ed. i, 11 a as i, 130 as in Schefer’s 

text (C. A, ii, 147 and 16a) in MS., iv, a, 34 and the Khanykov MS. and 

in Rashid ad>Dln {Trudy, xv, Pers. text, pp, laS, 130) and and 

by Prof. Berezin (tduf., xv, 85, 86) as Durbay. 

* In the printed ed., i, 130, 

• Nesawi, texte, p. 99, trad., p. 165. 
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whom is mentioned the KhwSjah Muhadhdhib ad-Din Basta- 
badi^. Barmas died at Bukhara, and the inhabitants of Merv 
whom he had brought with him remained there. On his return 
to Merv Diya ad-Din divided his booty amongst the inhabitants, 
and sent them the son of Baha al-Mulk (one of the former 
leading men of Merv), but he avoided entering into too intimate 
relations with the leaders of the rebels, at the same time busying 
himself with the repairing of the city walls and citadel. When 
a Mongol force appeared before the town Diya ad-Din met them 
with honours and kept them with him, but immediately after¬ 
wards Kushtagin-Pahlawan one of the leaders of Jalal ad-Dln*s 
g^ard, appeared with a large troop and invested the town. 
Some of the bad characters of the town went over to him and 
abandoned Diya ad-Din, who together with the Mongols retired 
to the fortress of Maragha Kushtagin occupied the town and 
took measures for the repairing of the walls, and the restoration 
of agriculture. The opposition party invited in Diya ad-Din, 
who came back in consequence as far as the city gate. On 
hearing of this Kushtagin ordered him to be seized and de¬ 
manded money from him, to which he replied that he had 
already given it to “ dishonourable people,*’ namely, to those 
who yesterday were fighting for him, and now were with Kush¬ 
tagin. The latter ordered his opponent to be killed, and began 
to occupy himself with still greater zeal in the reorganization of 
agriculture, amongst other measures restoring the dam on the 
Murghab, According to Nasawi^, Kushtagin became so strong 
that he was able to march from Merv to Bukhara and kill the 
Mongol governor * left there; the latter statement, however, is 
open to doubt, as the Nusha-basqaq mentioned in Juwayni is 
probably identical with the governor Buqa-Busha (or Nusha) 
mentioned in Wassaf®, although Wassaf also says that Buqa- 
Busha was appointed governor in Uguday’s time. The revolt 
was put down by the Mongols during 1222, probably at the 
end of the summer, Qaraja-noyon ’ arrived at Sarakhs, and 
Kushtagin abandoned Merv at night with 1,000 soldiers. The 
Mongols overtook his forces near the village of Sangbast** 

* In the printed ed., i, 139 

^ More correctly Kochtagin (as in Nasawi ; Juw. 

* in the printed ed., i, 129. 

* Nesawi, texte, p. 68, trad., p. 115. 

® “ Gamison*’ by mistake in the translation in the text). 

* Hammer-Purgitall, Ceitkichlt Woisafsy i, 35. 

Or Qaracha-noyon ; in the printed cd., I, 130, 

* In the printed cd., i, 150, erroneously It is a well-known locality 

with a rib&t built by AraUn-Jidbib, the contemporary of Sultan Ma^mOd Ghaznawl; 
cL Rawandl, ed, MirxS Iqb&l, p. 93, and the descri^ion of the mins 

by E. Dies, Churasamsthc BaudenkmAUr, p. 53 sq. Ib»liea one day^s march to the 
S.£.ofMei||||ed. 
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(between Sarakhs and NishSpur according to Prof. Zhukovsky), 
and exterminated a large part of it; Kushtagln himself escaped, 
as we know from | Nasawi*s account, fled to Sabzawar, and 485 
thence to Gurgan, where he joined the army of Inanch-Khan, 
who was at that time ruler of some of the towns of Khurasan. 
Three or four days later a body of 2Co horsemen from Qutuqu- 
noyon^s army reached Merv; of these 100 men stayed near the 
walls of Merv and communicated the situation to the generals 
Turbay' (or Turtay) and Qabay^ (or Qatay)-Ilchi, who were 
stationed at Nakhshab (Nasaf). Five days(?) after this Turbay 
had already arrived at Merv with a force of 5,000 men, amongst 
whom was the local commander (sipahsalar) Humayun, who 
bore the title of Aq-malik. The town was immediately taken 
and the inhabitants massacred. On this occasion 100,000 men 
are said to have perished. Aq-malik was left among the ruins 
to exterminate the remnants of the population, and carried out 
his task with even greater zeal than the Mongol leaders; the 
unfortunates were shut up in the Shihabi madrasah and after¬ 
wards thrown from the roof. In spite of this the town was again 
restored after the departure of the Mongols, and the leadership 
was assumed by a certain Arslan, “a son of an amir.*' After 
this a certain Turkmen arrived in Merv from Nasa; the inhabi¬ 
tants submitted to him, and he succeeded in collecting an army 
of 10,coo men, and ruled for six months. According to Nasawi^ 
his name was Taj ad*Din ‘Omar b. Mas‘ud, and he governed 
Abiward and Kharqan as well as Merv; according to Juwayni 
he even undertook a pillaging expedition on the Mongol baggage 
lying at Marwarrud, Panjdih, and Talqan. At the same time 
he invested Nasa, where a descendant of the local dynasty, 
Nusrat ad-Din Hamza b. Muhammad, was then ruling. Here Taj 
ad-Din*s forces were suddenly attacked from the direction of 
Yazir (see above p. 430); the governor of the citadel simul¬ 
taneously made a sortie, and Taj ad-Din himself was killed, 
Qaraja-noyon w'ith i,coo men marched on Merv from Talqan, 
and began to plunder, apparently without meeting any opposi¬ 
tion. Directly afterwards Qutuqu-noyon appeared with an army 
of 100,oco (?) men, | which included Khalajis and Afghans, who 486 
began to treat the inhabitants with even greater cruelty and 
violence, and destroyed the last remnants of Merv. 

* Judginjj from the spelling this is the same person who in the spring and 
beginning of the summer of usa was in command of a Mongol division in India. 

His name it given in the piintcd ed. i, 112 as i, 130 as in Schefer’s 

teat ii, 147 and 16a) in MS., iv, 3, 34 and the Khanykov MS. and 

1 “ Rashid ad-Din {Trudy^ xv, Pert, text, pp. 128,130) and and 

by Prof. Bererin {ibid., xv, 85, 86) as Durbey. 

* Xa the printed cd., i, 130, j\^, 

* Ntsowi, texte, p, 99, trad., p. 165. 
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After the destruction of Baikh and Merv the disorders which 
broke out in the provinces south of the Amu-Darya could no 
longer aftect the tranquillity of Transoxania. In this countiy 
the refractory elements appeared only in the form of robber 
bands, and were not in a position to seize towns and districts. 
Some information on the condition of the country during these 
years, and on Chingiz-Khan*s return journey, is given in the 
description of the journey of the Chinese hermit Ch‘ang-Ch‘un 
compiled by one of his disciples \ 

The fame of the holy life of the Taoist Ch‘ang-Ch*un reached 
Chingiz-Khan, who in the summer of 1219, while he was still on 
the bank of the Irtysh, summoned him before him. From the 
questions which Chingiz-Khan subsequently put to Ch'ang-Ch un 
it is evident that the conqueror hoped to receive from the philo¬ 
sopher “ the medicine of immortality,” ^ having taken in its 
literal sense the Taoist teaching on Tan (the philosopher’s 
stone), although the school to which Ch‘ang-Ch un belonged 
sought this treasure in the psychic world alone, and endeavoured 
only to attain undisturbed philosophic calm. From some of 
Ch‘ang-Ch‘un’s expressions it is evident that in complying with 
Chingiz-KhSn’s desire he dreamed also of exerting his influence 
on the conqueror for the cessation of bloodshed 

Ch‘ang-Ch‘un travelled through Mongolia, Uighuria, the Kulja 
district, and Semiryechye to Sayram, where he arrived in 
November, 1221. The roads had been repaired by the Mongols 
at the time of their advance, and were in a better condition than 
now ; the travellers crossed the river Chu by a plank bridge, 
and the river Talas by a stone bridged It is evident from the 
description of the journey that the lands to the north of the 
Syr-Darya which had been devastated by the Khwarazm-shah 
Muhammad were now re-populated ; everywhere as far as 
487 Samarqand itself only native officials are mentioned ^ j and there 
were no Mongol governors or garrisons anywhere. The name 
Sayram is found here for the first time, so far as is known and 
mention is made of a small tower as one of the buildings in the 
town; on the return journey^ the author already speaks of 
Sayram as a large town. The travellers say that on 
November 20 they witnessed here the celebration of the New 

' Russian translation by Arch. Palladios, Works of (ho Peking Mission, vol. iv; 
English trans. by Dr. Bretschneider iu Mediaeval Kesearches^ i, 35 sq ; in the latter 
the dates are |pven according to the Christian calendar. 

* Works of the Peking Mission, iv, 320; Bret, i, 86. 

* Ibid., iv, 329 (not in Bret.). * Ibid., iv, 307-8; Bret, i, 7* tq. 

® Ibid,^ iv. 308-10; Bret., i, 74 jq 

* With the sole exception of the work of Ma^imOd Klshgharf (io the reign of the 
Caliph Mnqtadl, 1075-94), who already identifies Sayr&m with Isffj&b (Diwdn lugkdt 
tU-Turkf i, 78). 

’ Works of the Peking Mission^ iv, 336; Bret., i. 98 (where nothing ii said u to 
he size of tbe4gwn). 
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Year; as a matter of fact the feast celebrated was that of 
BayrSm, which began in i2Zi on November 18. As they still 
do, the natives on this day were walking in parties congratu¬ 
lating one another.'* Over the Syr-Darya there was a floating 
bridge, and between Sayram and the river bank two other 
towns are mentioned, the first three days’ journey from Sayram, 
the second one day’s journey further on and two days from the 
Syr-Darya, Beyond the river stretched the Hunger Steppe for 
a distance cf about seventy miles (“ more than 200 li ”), and south 
of the steppes, before reaching Samarqand, the travellers passed 
five more towns. Everywhere the Muslim authorities came to 
meet the travellers and accorded them a ceremonial reception. 

The condition of Samarqand, which the travellers entered by 
the north-eastern gate, having crossed the Zarafshan on 
December 3, was somewhat worse. After the Mongol massacre 
the number of the inhabitants had fallen to one quarter ; Muslims 
were allowed to manage fields and gardens only conjointly with 
Chinese, Qara-Khitays, and others, and the chiefs also were 
appointed from different nations. Ahai, the governor of the 
town, belonged to the Qara-Khitays, and bore the title of taishi; 
he was acquainted with Chinese culture, since he served as 
interpreter during the conversation between Ch'ang-Ch'un and 
Chingiz-Khiin. Ahai lived at first in the unfinished palace of 
the Khwarazm-shah Muhammad {cf. above, p. 366), but after¬ 
wards crossed to the northern side of the river, as robber bands 
were infesting the neighbourhood of the town, “owing to the 
difficulty of finding sub^istcnce.^ 

Not long before the arrival of Ch*ang-Ch‘un at Samarqand 
“ rebels ” had destroyed the floating bridge over the Amu-Darya. 
This was evidently the work of Muslim insurrectionists after the 
victory of Jalal ad-Din. Ch‘ang-Ch‘un stayed at Samarqand 
till April 26, 1222, and thereafter for a second time from the 
middle of June to September 14, and for a third time | from 488 
the beginning of November to December 29 ; therefore he 
and his companions were in a position to collect accurate 
information on the city and its inhabitants. From their 
description it is evident that life there, notwithstanding the 
devastations caused by the Mongols, went on its way. At 
the call of the niu’adhdhins both men and women hastened to the 
mosques (at that time women still had access to common 
worship), and those who failed to carry out this duty were 
severely punished. During Ramadan night feasts were held as 
usual. In the bazaars there was much merchandise ; in ClVang- 
Ch‘un’s verses it is said that “ the whole town is full of copper 


> /W., iv, 310-11, 410; Bret., i, 78 f. (no mention of the difficulty of finding 
subtistcnce). 
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vessels shining like gold.”* In the spring of laaa the Chinese 
took pleasant walks in the suburbs; the western outskirts of the 
town, probably the same locality that B 3 bur calls «Kul-i 
Maghak,"* now Kuli-Magiyan in the volost of Anhar, were 
especially beautiful. Here “ we saw everywhere terraces, lakes, 
towers, and tents; ” in some places there were orchards, and not 
even the Chinese gardens could compare with those here . On 
the other hand, in September, 122a, a robber band some 3,000 
strong, probably composed of the Zarafshan mountaineers, 
appeared to the east of the town ; every night the inhabitants 
of Samarqand saw the sky red with fires'*. During his last stay 
in the town in November and December, Ch‘ang>Ch*un fed the 
hungry peasants with the remains of the provisions supplied to 
him, and besides this prepared gruel for them. The numbers of 
those who took advantage of this free table were very large ’. 

At the end of April, 1222, Ch‘ang-Ch‘un went to meet 
Chingiz-Khan. Communication between both banks of the 
Amu-Darya had been re-established some time before, as at the 
beginning of the year Jaghatay restored the floating bridge and 
exterminated the rebels^, Chingiz-Khan was informed of the 
hermit s arrival in March, when his tents were to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush. On April 26 Ch‘ang-Ch‘un left Samarqand, 
489 and four days later passed through Kish. On \ his journey 
through the Iron Gate he was escorted on Chingiz-Khan^s order 
by the commander Bughurji himself, with a convoy of 1,000 
Mongol and Muslim warriors. After passing through the gorge, 
the Chinese struck south, and the escort moved northwards 
against the “ brigands; the mountaineers therefore who lived 
on the upper tributaries of the Surkhan had not yet been com¬ 
pletely subdued. Further on the way the Chinese crossed the 
Surkhan and Amu-Darya in boats; both banks of the Surkhan 
were at that time covered with dense woods. On the i6th of 
May they arrived at the Khan’s encampment, then situated but 
four days* journey from the place where they crossed the Amu- 
Darya. 

To the Khan’s question on “the medicine of immortality” 
Ch‘ang-Ch‘un answered, “ There are means for preserving life, 
but no medicines for immortality,” The Khan gave no sign 
of his disappointment, and only lauded the sage for his sincerity. 
He appointed May 25 for the hearing of the hermit s doctrines, 
but subsequently, on receiving intelligence of the activities of 
the Muslim rebels ” in the mountains he postponed the intcr- 

' IVorh of the Peking Mission^ iy, 336-7 (not in BTCtwhncidcr). 

• Baber-Nameh, cd. Ilmin&ki, p. 60; Ref, hk. Samarkand prov,^ Ft. iv. Section iv, 
p. 56; Memoirs of Biibar, facs. A. S, Beveridge, f. 48 b; trans., p. 83. 

• Worki of the Peking Mission, iv, 316; Bret., i, 80 sq. 

• Ibid,, iv, 338 (not in BreUchneider). 

• Ibid,, iv^ 333; Bret, i, 96 (much liortcr). • Ibid,, iv, 315; Bret*, 1 , 80b 
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view to November. In consequence of this Ch*ang-Ch‘un 
returned to Samarqand. Chingiz-Khan had already begun to 
advance towards the “ snowy mountains/’ owing to the approach 
of the summer heats, and Ch‘ang-Ch‘un accompanied the Mongol 
army for some days. On the return journey an escort of 1,000 
horsemen, with a Muslim leader at their head, accompanied the 
teacher by another road through a mountain “ barrier passage ” 
occupied not long before by the army. According to Ch‘ang- 
Ch‘un’s description this defile, situated to the south of the 
Amu-Darya, was a much more difficult road than that through 
the Iron Gate. On their way the Chinese met a Mongol division 
returning from a campaign in the west, and for two yi (Chinese 
pounds) of silver purchased fifty coral branches from the 
soldiers.^ 

In September, on his journey from Kish across the Amu-Darya, 
Ch*ang-Ch‘un received a still more considerable escort, 1,000 men 
on foot and 300 horsemen. He went by a new road, not through 
the Iron Gate, which, however, he approached afterwards from 
the south-western side, and on the way saw a salt spring and 
deposits of red rock salt. They crossed the Amu-Darya as 
before by boat, and travelled on, passing the ruins of Balkh, 

I “ the inhabitants of which had revolted not long ago and fled ; 490 
the barking of dogs was still heard in the town.” Ch‘ang-Ch‘un 
arrived in the Mongol camp, then situated somewhat to the 
east of Balkh, on September 28, and for a while accompanied 
Chingiz-Khan, who at this time was on the return journey from 
the Muslim lands to his native land.^ 

We know from Juzjani’s account^ that after Jalal ad-Din’s 
flight, Chingiz-Khan spent other three months on the Indus in 
order to destroy the armies of Sayf ad-Din Aghraq and A‘zam- 
malik. He wished to make the return journey through India, 
the Himalayas, and Tibet, and with this object in view sent 
envoys to Delhi to the Sultan Shams ad-Din Iltutmish. The 
historian gives no details of this embassy nor of the reception 
accorded to the envoys. The road through the mountains was 
blocked by snow; Chingiz-Khan meanwhile received news of 
the revolt of the king of the Tangut and therefore decided to 
return by the same road that he had come by; besides this the 
fortune-tellers advised him not to go to India. If Chingiz-Khan 
spent three months on the Indus, then the journey from Peshawar 
to Kabul was undertaken by him at the end of February or 
beginning of March, 1222. On his orders the passes were 
cleared of snow by labourers. Of Chingiz-Khan’s further route 

' IVorJfis 0} the Peking iv, 318-313 ; Bret., i, Sa-S. 

* Uid,^ iv, 3^8-30; lira., i, 91-3. 

* Tabakahi Nasiri^ pp. 1043-7, 1081. 
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Juzjini had a very confused idea, as he makes him travel through 
Kashghar, which Chingiz-Kh§n never visited. 

Juwaynl' also relates that at first Chingiz-Khaii wished to go 
to India but afterwards returned by the same road; before 
leaving the banks of the Indus he ordered all the prisoners to be 
killed, after they had gathered together a certain amount of rice. 
The details of the story (as is well known the same tale was 
subsequently recounted of Timur) ^ evoke some doubt, the more 
so that Juzjani, who was not in the habit of concealing the cruel 
actions of the Mongols, says not a word of this action, of which 
he could not have been ignorant. Juwayni before this ^ says 
that the command of the prisoners and artisans was given to 
491 Qutuqu-noyon; a heterogeneous force 1 under the command of 
this general was, as we have seen, still operating in Merv in 1222 
and 1223, and in these operations prisoners were certainly of 
some use. Chingiz-Khan was undoubtedly kept informed of all 
that occurred in Khur^an and Afghanistan and knew that there 
were still towns and mountain fortresses to be besieged ; he was 
obliged therefore to spare the prisoners, if not out of humanity, 
at least in order to make use of their labour. 

According to Juwayni Chingiz-Khan marched through the 
“ mountains of Bamiyan and arrived at Baghlan, where he had 
previously left part of his baggage; he spent the summer in the 
pastures of this locality and did not cross the Amu-Darya till 
the autumn. In regard to this Juwayni*s account is entirely 
confirmed, as we have seen, by that of Ch‘ang-Ch‘un. We saw 
that as early as May Chingiz-Khan was very near the banks of 
the Amu-Darya, but later, nevertheless, he chose as his summer 
quarters a locality nearer to the Hindu-Kush, and not the 
neighbourhood of Nasaf, where he passed the summer of 1220 
and where, if he was really hastening to Mongolia, it was more 
natural to make for. Wc have no information as to what 
precise events induced him to act thus ; nor do our authorities 
speak of any military operations of 1222 in which Chingiz-Khan 
himself took part. The task of his generals consisted in the 
destruction of the mountain fortresses, the maintenance of com¬ 
munications and of the baggage trains; that on the whole they 
carried out this task successfully, and that the main Mongol 
forces, in such countiy as the northern part of Afghanistan, were 
not once placed in a difficult position, provides one of the best 
proofs of the military genius of Chingiz-Khan. The heaviest 
losses in this respect were experienced by the Mongols at Jalqan, 
where, as we saw, Chingiz-Kh 5 n left his baggage train on his 

* i, IC9 sq.; Sebefer, ChreUamaihie persane, ii, 144-7 ; D’Ohsson, Ilistcin dts 

li, 319*33. 

• THU dc la Croix, Nistcin de iii, 90; 7 .afar*NdfMh^ Calcutta 
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advance to Ghazna. The chief of the mountain fortress of 
AshiySr, in Gharjistan, the amir Muhammad Maraghanl,^ made 
an attack on this baggage, carried away as many cartloads of 
gold and other goods as he could, seized a large number of 
horses and liberated a good many prisoners. His fortress was 
taken by the Mongols at the beginning of 1223, after a fifteen 
months’ siege, and during 122a and 1223 all the other fortresses 
of Gharjistan were captured as welP. 

In the autumn of 1222 Chingiz-Khan crossed the Amu-Darya 
and I spent the winter in Samarqand. Jaghatay and Uguday 49 ^ 
were quartered at this period at Qara-kul near the mouth of the 
Zarafshan, where they occupied themselves in bird hunting and 
sent Chingiz-Khan every week fifty camel loads of birds. On 
the return journey they proposed to carry out a hunting expedi¬ 
tion on a still grander scale (probably for the replenishment of 
their provisions), all the princes taking part, and Juchl was 
ordered to drive up wild asses from Qipchaq. In the spring of 
1223 Chingiz-Khan continued his march; on the bank of the 
Syr-Uarya he had an interview with Jaghatay and Uguday and 
held a qurultay (diet), and in the Qulan-bashi plain‘d (to the 
north of the Alexander mountains) a meeting with Juchi, who 
had carried out his father’s command with regard to the wild 
asses, and brought in addition 20.000 white horses as a present. 

The Mongols passed the whole summer of 1223 in these steppes, 
and here too a court was held on some Uighur amirs, who were 
condemned to death; nothing is said of the nature of their 
crimes. 

Ch‘ang-Ch‘un’s account * on the whole confirms that of J uwaynl, 
but enables us to follow Chingiz-Khan’s route somewhat more 
accurately. The army crossed the Amu-Darya on a floating 
bridge on October 6,1222. Three times, on the 20th, 24th, and 28 th 
of October, the Khan listened to the teachings of the sage, making 
use of Ahai as interpreter, and ordering his words to be written 
down. At the beginning of November they arrived in Samarqand 
where the sage took up his quarters as before in the former 
palace of the Sultan ; the Mongol camp was about ten miles 
(thirty li) to the east of the town. Chingiz-Khan s stay in 
Samarqand was not so prolonged as might be inferred from 
JuwaynVs statements. We have no exact information on the 


^ In the Calcutta ed. of 1864 (ed. Nassau Lees) MarghaiT, 

• Tabakat 4 A’ 5 m«W, pp 1072-7. 

» On the (julsui steppes, cf. Protokol Turk, Kruthke, May 5, 1897, supp., 
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ArgbOo's journey (ii, 251 also ^l5 i, in). The name of the 
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departure of the Mongols, as Ch'ang-Ch'un iwuested permissiofi 
for himself to ** travel as he liked either in advance or behind/* ^ 
but it is evident from his account that by the end of January 
laaj the Khan's tents were already on the right bank of the 
Syr-Darya. In any case both Juwayni’s account and that of 
Ch‘ang-Ch‘un show that Chingiz-KhSn, contrary to the account 
493 of an unknown author quoted in MlrkhwAnd *, | did not touch 
Bukhara on the return journey. 

From Ch‘ang-Ch‘un’s account it is evident that the place 
where Chingiz-Khan awaited his sons in the spring of 1233 was 
situated on the bank of a large river, three marches from Sayram, 
probably on the bank of the Chirchik. Here, on March ic, 
near the eastern mountains,” Chingiz-Khan fell from his horse 
while hunting and was nearly killed by a wild boar. Ch*ang-Ch'un 
took advantage of this occurrence to persuade the Khan to refrain 
from the chase owing to his advanced age ; Chingiz-Kh 5 n agreed, 
but said that he could not at once give up tlie practice; after 
this he ceased hunting for the space of two months. On the 
iith of April Ch‘ang-Ch‘un finally took leave of Chingiz-Khan, 
without awaiting the arrival of the princes. 

Of Chingiz-Khan s journey from the Quian-bashi steppes to 
Mongolia, Juwayni^ says only that he left in the autumn and 
reached his ordu in the spring. According to the unanimous 
testimony of Rashid ad-D^n^ the Chinese history^, and the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi^, Chingiz-Khan returned to Mongolia only in 
1225, spring, according to the Chinese history and Kashtd 
ad-Din, in the autumn according to the Mongol epic. It is 
very probable that, agreeably to the testimony of the Mongol 
epic, he spent the summer of 1224 on the Irtysh. 

Chingiz-Khan abandoned the Western countries before he had 
succeeded in subduing them definitely to his rule; but in 
Transoxania and Khorezmia the rule of the Mongols from 1223 
onwards was challenged by none. Ibn al-Athir^ and Juwayni* 
concur in witnessing to the fact that in consequence of this, the 
cities of Transoxania recovered far more rapidly from the 
devastation than the cities of Khurasan and ‘Iraq; historical 
facts prove that the calamities borne by the inhabitants of 
Transoxania during the disorders of the second half of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries left more 

‘ In Br<t., I, 95 ** to travel henceforth alone, in advance or behind." 

* Mirkbood, Vie iU Djtnghit^Kkan^ p. 166. 

* i, HI ; Sebefer, CKrestomeUkUpirsane^ ii, 147. 
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* lakiotb, /storiya chetyr. Kkanctf, p. 137. 
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’ Ibn al'Atblr, xii, 333; V. Tiesenhausen, Sbomik materialov^ p, 38. 
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prolonged and deeper traces than the devastation caused by the 
Mongol invasion. Even Khorezmia, which had suffered most of 
all during the invasion,) was able to recover to some extent. 494 
After the conquest of the country Juchi appointed as ruler 
(basqaq) of Khorezmia the Chin-Timur mentioned above (p. 415), 
the appointment being intended to cover KhurSsan and Mazan- 
daran as welP. Juchi evidently supposed that these provinces 
also would be incorporated in his appanage. He had been 
unable to carry out his wish and prevent the destruction of the 
capital of Khorezmia, but Ibn al-Athir^ testifies that within 
a short time a large new city had arisen near the ruins of Gurganj. 
The name Gurganj was changed by the Mongols to Urgench^ 
and has been preserved in this form to the present day. We saw 
that in the tenth century the town was situated on the left bank 
of the Amu-Darya; at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when it became the capital of a vast empire, it was situated on 
both banks of the river or a channel interconnected by a bridge; 
the new town, as is apparent in many passages of Abu’l-Ghazfs 
work^ was built on the right bank of another branch of the 
river which flowed to the Caspian. The present Kunya-Urgench 
dates only from the nineteenth century '*. Urgench became one 
of the most important commercial centres on the road from 
Europe to Asia^’, but in spite of this the recovery of Khorezmia 
was slow; the dams remained for long unrestored, and for three 
centuries the Amu-Darya could flow to the Caspian Sea. How 
different the Khorezmia of Mongol rule was from the Khorezmia 
of the Samanid epoch is best seen from Ibn-Battuta*s statement’^, 
that between the capital of Khorezmia (Urgench) and Bukhara 
there extended a steppe, in which there was but one populated 
spot—the small town of Kath. 

Chingiz-Khan’s sons all returned eastwards with their father 
except Juchi, who remained in his extensive territories. His 

» Juwayni, ii, 218. * Loc, cit. 

* Trudy^ xv, 69; Persian text, p. 104. From Juwajni’s text in the printed ed. 
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495 evident endeavour to found a kingdom | independent of the 
centre of the Empire was the cause of a dispute between son and 
father. According to Juzjani^ Juchi was so fond of Qipchiiq 
that he determined to save the country from devastation; he 
told his suite that Chingiz-Khan had lost his senses, thus to ruin 
so many countries and peoples; therefore he, Juchi, intended to 
kill his father while he was hunting, and conclude an alliance 
with the Muslims. Jaghatay learned of this plan and repeated 
it to his father, who ordered Juchi to be secretly poisoned. Of 
the other original sources, Rashid ad-Din^ alone speaks of 
a conflict between father and son ; in Juwayni^ it is related only 
that after the meeting at Qulan-bashl Juchi returned to his 
territories and died soon afterwards. According to Rashid 
ad-Din Juchi was entrusted with the subjugation of the “ Northern 
provinces,'' i,e, those countries through which Jebe and Subuday 
had only passed, but he did not carry out the mandate. On his 
return to Mongolia Chingiz-Khan summoned his son before him ; 
the latter made answer that he could not set out in consequence 
of an illness. Meanwhile a certain Mongol who had arrived 
from the western countries said that he had seen Juchi hunting; 
Chingiz-Khan then decided that his son had intentionally dis¬ 
obeyed his father’s order, and sent Jaghatay and Uguday against 
him, preparing to follow them immediately, but at this moment 
the news of Juchi’s death arrived. 

Rashid ad-Din adds that according to one source of information 
Juchi was only ao, according to another 30 to 40 years old; 
as, however, the third son Uguday already had a son^ in iao6, 
Juchi, the eldest, could not in 1225 4^ years 

of age. The date of Juchi’s death is not given in Rashid ad-Din ; 
according to later sources"' he died six months before his father, 
i.e, in February, 1227; if so, the news of his death was received 
by Chingiz-Khan when he was already at Tangut, where he 
arrived, according to Rashid ad-Din^, in the autumn of 1225, 
according to the Chinese history^in the spring of 1226, after 

496 which he never again | returned to Mongolia. The poetical tale 
of how Chingiz-Khan was informed of his son's death® has, 
of course, no historical value. 
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Chingiz-Khan died in August, 1ZZ7 ^ seventy-two years of age, 
leaving to his successors not only a vast empire, conquered by 
arms, but also the guiding principles of its construction. To 
draw faithfully and fully the character of the redoubtable con¬ 
queror with the information we possess is a task of great difficulty. 

We are more favourably placed for dealing with his descendants 
in this respect, as in them some historians have found grounds 
for seeing not devastators but builders. Thus Batu in the eyes 
of the Russian chroniclers was only a “ ferocious brute,'’ ^ while 
he not only received from the Mongols themselves the title of 
“Good Khan" (sain khan), but is celebrated for his mildness, 
justice, and wisdom by Muslim^ and Armenian^ authors, who 
are not at all inclined to praise the Mongols. As of historic 
characters, so of nations we can justly judge only when we have 
information on their lives in their varied aspects; to pass 
judgements on individual actors and nations based on isolated 
facts and separate aspects of their activities is a totally un¬ 
scientific process, which is unfortunately to be met with even in 
the latest historians. The meeting between Ch‘ang-Ch‘un and 
the Mongols^' shows that even the Mongols of the thirteenth 
century sometimes appeared as hospitable and good-natured 
nomads as the present day Kirghiz, though that in no way 
hindered them from rousing the horror of the whole world by 
their cruelty under other circumstances. Yet the comparison of 
the peaceful scenes of contemporary nomad life with their 
recent sanguinary past leads ] some travellers to infer a complete 497 
“ metamorphosis ” which these peoples are supposed to have 
undergone. 

The most detailed information on Chingiz-Khan’s appearance 
is given by Juzjani and Meng-Hung. The persons with whom 
Juzjani conversed ® saw the Khan during his invasion of Khurasan, 
when he was already sixty-five years of age ; he was distinguished 
by his lofty stature and strong constitution, had “cat’s eyes,” 
and at that time but a small amount of grey hair on his head. 
According to Meng-Hung^ Chingiz-Khan was distinguished 
from other Mongols by his great size, wide forehead, and long 
beard. Of his moral qualities the most striking was his unusual 
self-control and utter absence of one-sided impulses under all 


• In Juwaynl, i, 144, 4th Kamadan (Aug. 18); so also in D Ohsson {Jiistoire des 
Mongols, i, 381); in Jaraal Qarshi [^Texts, p. 136) 10th Ramadan (Aug. 24). From 
the words of Rashid ad>l)In i^Trudy, xv, 119; Pers. text, p. 177) it may be inferred 
that the death of Chingiz-Khan occurred somewhat earlier, as on the 14th Rama^^ 
(Aug. a8) the body had already arrived in Mongolia. 
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circumstances. Like all conquerors Chingiz-Khan could calmly 
exterminate people by thousands if he considered it necessary 
for the consolidation of his rule; but in none of his actions of 
which we have at all reliable information is there any sign of 
useless or stupid cruelty, such as the tortures to which Mongol 
prisoners were subjected by order of Jalal-ad-Din. Travellers 
have often noted the contrast between the natural liveliness and 
passions of the savage and his endeavour to show no feeling in 
the presence of strangers, in order not to lessen his dignity. 
Chingiz-Khan’s descendants, to whom no pleasures were un¬ 
attainable and before whom all men bowed down, easily went to 
extremes both in the pleasures of life and in consideration for 
their dignity. We find amongst them sovereigns who never 
allowed a smile to cross their features and who inspired their 
subjects only with terror (Jaghatay and Guyuk) k Others gave 
way to the natural vivacity of the nomad, manifested most 
strikingly in the desire to live and let live ; meeting every subject 
affably, by their manner and their liberality attaching all hearts 
to them, they, like Byron s Sardanapalus, allowed themselves to 
enjoy, before all eyes, a gaiety which passed into debauch, and 
degraded the dignity of the throne (Uguday and to some extent 
the Jaghatay-Khan Tarmashirln)'^. Chingiz-Khan was stranger 
498 alike | to both extremes. Stifling by his personality every will 
foreign to his own, subjecting his army to such severe discipline 
that theft and lying, according to the testimony of Juzjani^, an 
enemy of the Mongols, was quite inconceivable in it, Chingiz- 
Khan at the same time satisfied the ideal of a generous hero; 
they said of him: “ This prince Temuchin takes off the clothes 
he was wearing and gives them away; gets off the horse he was 
riding and makes a present of it.*' * Chingiz-Khan’s interview 
with the qadi Wahid ad-Din Bushanji, reported in Juzjanl^', 
shows that he knew how to master the wrath evoked by speeches 
which he disliked. He shared the infatuation of his people for 
wine, and even in his precepts could not make up his mind to 
speak out too severely against it **; the scene related in Meng- 
Hung^ of how Chingiz-Khan “mulcted*’ the Chinese envoy of 
“ six beakers ” recalls the stories of the banquets of Peter the 
Great. The same Meng-Hung speaks of a choir of maidens 
which accompanied the Mongol Khan everywhere, and there is 
mention of girls in the account of Ch‘ang-Ch‘un’s ^ travels as well. 


^ On the character of Guyuk cf. Plano Carpini, Hakl. Soc. Extra Series, 1 , 127; 
Juwayni, i, 213; Rashid ad-Din, cd. Blochet, pp. 352 sq. 
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Like everything else in the Empire, the supply of concubines 
for the army, for its leaders, and for the Khan himself, was 
strictly organized The advanced age reached by Chingiz-Khan 
with the full preservation of his intellectual faculties proves 
that he was more limited in his indulgences than most of his 
descendants. 

The great organizing faculties of Chingiz-Khan deserve all the 
more attention in that, to the end of his life, he remained a stranger 
to all culture, spoke no language but Mongolian ^ and of course 
considered the organization of the empire only from the point of 
view of the dominion of nomad conquerors over civilized peoples, 
whom God Himself had delivered into Mongol hands in order 
that they should derive revenues from the labours of the con¬ 
quered and for this object alone should protect them \ If in the 
precepts of Chingiz-Khan which have come down to us | there 499 
are no categorical commands, as in the precepts ascribed by the 
first Osmanlis to Oghuz-Khan^ “always to wander, never to 
remain settled,** yet there can be no doubt that such was his 
desire ; at any rate Chingiz-Khan*s^ Yasa (law) was still quoted 
in such a sense in the fourteenth century. Agriculturists and 
artisans were to form the raw materials from which it would be 
possible for their owners, the Mongols or, more correctly, 
the Mongol leaders, to derive advantage. Chingiz-Khan worked 
only for himself, his descendants, and his closest adherents; there 
is no evidence of any sort that he was open to the idea of labour¬ 
ing for the good of the whole nation, even in the form in which this 
idea found expression in the Orkhon inscriptions On the other 
hand intellectual culture itself already represented a force which 
could not be left entirely in subject hands. The policy of 
reconciling two incompatible things—nomadic life and intellectual 
culture—was the weakest spot in Chingiz-Khan’s system, and 
the principal cause of its fall; but the organization which he 
gave to the empire proved sufficient to maintain its unity for 
forty years after the death of the founder, and the dominion of 
Chingiz-Khan's family for a further period of several generations 
in the states which had been formed after its division. This is 
the more remarkable that not one of his sons and grandsons 


* JuwaynT, i, 24; D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mon^ohy i, 416-17. 

* Tabakat-i Andfi\ p. 1114. 

* Patkanov, fstony a niongolov inoMa Magakii^ p. ii. 

^ Tawirikh-i Al-iSaljuq, MS. As. Mus.590 ba, p. 28: ylUly 
(not in the Persian original, of course). * 

* Ta’rTkh-i Guzidah MS. Petr. Univ. No. 153, p. 47a : 

(wot in the facs. cd. by E. G. Browne). 

* Zapiski^ xii, 70 (the great inscription of Kul-tegin, lines a6 and 27 ; \V. Radloff, 
DU altturk. imehriften dtr Mongolci^ p. 17 ; V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkkm^ 
pp. 106, 107). 
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inherited his high abilities. Chingiz-Kh 5 n chose his successor 
during his own lifetime, and the choice gives fresh proof of his 
sagacity and breadth of outlook. Untempted by^the military 
talents of Tuluy or the unbending severity with which JaghatSy 
carried out the basic principles of his father s system, Chingiz* 
Khan fixed his regard on Uguday, by whose magnanimous and 
afifable character all hearts were attracted. As the father’s 
strong will was not inherited by any of the sons, after his death 
there necessarily followed a joint dominion of all the members of 
500 the KhSn's I family, and the unity of the empire could be 
preserved only if the supreme power were in the hands of a man 
who could unite them all, if not by his intellectual influence and 
will power, then by his attractive moral qualities. In what 
light these considerations presented themselves to Chingiz-Khan 
himself it is difficult to say. In any case, according to all accounts, 
Uguday was proclaimed heir during his father’s lifetime, and the 
rare unanimity with which the members of the dynasty exercised 
their rights during his reign, together with the comparative 
prosperity of his subjects, prove that Uguday fully justified the 
hopes of his talented father. 

To investigate how the organization of the Mongol empire 
affected the history of Central Asia, and what traces of its 
structure were preserved in the states which rose upon its ruins, 
would undoubtedly be of great interest; but a complete answer 
to these questions may serve as the theme of an independent 
work. 



CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


681-683 Salm b. Ziyad in Khurasan ; Arabs winter in Transoxania for the 
first lime. 

683 Civil War in Khurasan. ‘Abdallah b. Khazim. 

689 Irruption of Eastern Turks into Transoxania. 

689-704 Musa b. ‘Abdallah b. Khazim in Tirmidh. 

691/2 Restoration of Umayyad rule in Khurasan. 

791 Fresh irruption of Eastern Turks. 

70s (704)-7i5 Qutayba b. Muslim in Khurasdn. 

705 Conquest of the Surkhan valley by the Arabs. 

711 Muhammad b. Qasim in India. Eastern Turks conquer the 

western part of Central Asia. 

712 Arab conquest of Khorezmia and Saghaniyan. Occupation of 

Samarqand by the Eastern Turks. 

713 Retreat of the Eastern Turks from Soghdiana. Qutayba’s 

expedition to Shash and Farghana. Construction of the first 
mosque in Bukhara. 

716- 737 (738) The Western Turkish Khan Sulu (Abu Muzahim). 

717- 720 ‘Omar II, Caliph : solicitude for piety; beginning of the Shi‘ite 

movement in Khurasan. 

720/1-721/2 Sa‘id b. ‘Abd-al-‘aziz in Khurasan; weak administration; 
rise of the dihqans into prominence. 

721/722 Sa‘ld b.‘Ainr al-Harashi in Khurasan; emigration of the Soghdians 
to Farghana. 

724 Battle of Baruqan between North and South Arabs. 

725 Restoration of the city of Balkh. 

727-729 Ashras b. ‘Abdallah as-Sulami in Khurasan ; construction 
of raba^s. 

728 Muslim propaganda in Soghdiana; treachery of the governor 

and revolt of the inhabitants. 

729 Restoration of Arab rule in Bukhara. 

730 (731) Struggle between the governor Junayd b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman and 

the Turks and Soghdians. 

733 Famine in Khurasan. 

734 Revolt of Harith b. Surayj. 

735 “ 73 ^ Asad b. ‘Abdallah in Khurasan. 

735 ( 73 ^) Asad’s expedition to Waraghsar. 

736 Temporary transference of the seat of government to Balkh. 

737 Struggle with the Turks in Tukharistan; death of the Khan. 

738-748 Nasr b. Sayyar in Khurasan. 

739 Pact between Nasr and the rulers of Ushrusana, Shash and 

Farghana. 

739 ( 74 c>) Death of Kursul; final fall of the Western Turkish empire. 

' Those dates which arc less probable but still possible are placed in brackets. 
Together with the vcars of his rule are shown the provinces which each viceroy or 
ruler gOTcrocd, with the exception of those practically independent rulers whose 
predominance in the Eastern part of the Muslim world was undisputed. 
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741 

743 

743 

744 

745 

746 

748-755 

748 

750/1 

75 « 

752 

752/3 


7SS-7S7 

757-759 

757 /S 


Restoration of the Soghdijuis to their 
Construction of the cathedral mosque m Bafth. 

Revolt of the ‘Alids in KhurSsSn; death of Ya^yft b. Zayd. 
Revolt of the Yamanites in KhuriUan. 

Return of ysrith b. Surayj to Merv and his renewed revolt. 
Death of Harith. _ . 

Arrival of Abu Muslim **'^K^.^**^®f*** 

Government of Abu Muslim in Khurdsan. 

Destruction of SuySb by the Chinese. 

Rising in Bukhara. 'r 1 

Victory of the Arabs over the Chinese on the Talas. 

Embassy of the prince of Ushrusxina to the Chm^. 

Revoit of the governors Siba* b. an-Nu‘inan and Ziydd b. S^lih 
in Transoxania. Construction of the gates and towers of 

Aba Davvud Ibrahim b. Salih in KhurasSn. ^ 

*Abd-al-Jabbdr b. ‘Abd-ar-Kahman in Khurasan. 

Execution of the governor of liukhara, Mujashi* b. Humyth 
al-Ansari. 

Revolt of ‘Abd-al-Jabbar and Baraz. 

Occupation of Suyab by the Qarluqs. 

Revolt of Ashnas in Badhghis. 

Construction of the wall north of the Chirchik. 

Revolt of Yusuf al-Barm at Bukhara. 

780-783 (782) Musayyab b. Zuhayr in Khur^an; suppression of Muqanna^s 
revolt; coinage of Musayyabi dirhams. 

783 (782)-787 Abuq-‘Abbas Fadl b. Sulayman at-Tusi in Khurasan; con¬ 
struction of the long walls in Bukhara district. 

Ghitrif b.‘Ata al-Kindi in Khurasan; expulsion of the Qarluqs 
from Farghana; coinage of Ghitrifi dirhams. 

FadI b. Vahya al-Barmaki in Khurasan; subjugation of Ushrusana; 
construction of the new Cathedral .Mosque at Bukhara. Forma¬ 
tion of the “‘Abbasid corps. 

796-806/7 (808) ^\li b. *Isa in Khurasan. 

806-810 Revolt of Rafi* b. Layth in Samarqand. 

809 Withdrawal of the Turks allied to Rah’. 

809-818 Ma’mun in Khurasan. 

811 Ma’mun’s war with Amin; campaign of Tahir b. Husayn. 

816/7 Famine in Khurasan. 

819- 821 Ghassan b. ‘Abbad in Khurasan; Nuh b. Asad in Samarqand. 

820- 821 The Toquz-Oghuz (Tughuzghuz) in Ushrusana. 

821 Revolt of the “ Volunteers ” in Khurasan. 

821- 822 Tahir b. Husayn. 

822- 828 talha b. Tahir. 

822 Expedition of Ahmad b. Abu Khalid to Ushrusana. 

828-830 ‘All b. Tahir. 

830-844 ‘Abdallah b, Tahir. 

830 Termination of the construction of the long walls in Bukhara 

district. 

832 (?) Death of the Bukharan sage Abu Hafs. 

839 Earthquake in Farghana 

840 Conquest of Isfh*§b by the Samanids. 

841 Execution of AfshTn. 

842-846 Ahmad b. Asad in Transoxania* 

844-862 Tahir b. 'Abdallah. 

84^870 Dawud b. ‘Abb^ in Balkh. 


759 

766 

767 

776 U) 

777 (.') 


792-793 

794-795 


* S«« Tkr//, p, 3. 
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^49/^50 Construction of the city walls of Bukhara. 

851-867 Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah, governor of Baghdad. 

855 Death of Yahya b, Asad. 

856/7 Death of Ilyds b. Asad at Herat. 

859 Massacre of several thousand people in Shawdar K 

861- 879 Ya‘qub b. Layth in Sijistan. 

862- 873 Muhammad b. Tahir. 

864-892 Nasr b. Ahmad b. Asad in Transoxania. 

864-884 (with interruptions) Hasan b. Zayd in Tabaristan. 

867 (871) Conquest of Herat and Bushang by Ya‘qub. 

869 Conquest of Kirman and Pars by Ya‘qub. Death of Muhammad 

b. ‘Ali TirmidhI. 

870 Conquest of Balkh, Kabul, and Ghazna by Ya‘qub. 

871 Confirmation of Ya‘qub as viceroy of Balkh and Tukharislan. 

873 Conquest of Khurasan by Ya‘qub. 

874 Isma‘Il b. Ahmad in Bukhara. Husayn b. Tahir in Marw 

ar-Rudh. Edict of the Caliph against Ya‘qub. 

876 Defeat of Ya‘qub at Dayr al-‘aqul. 

877 Husayn b. Tahir in Merv. 

879-900 ‘Amr b. Layth. 

882 Rafi* b. Harthama in Nishapur. 

885 Edict of the Caliph against ‘Amr. 

888 Struggle between Nasr and Isma‘il. 

889 Edict of the Caliph in favour of ‘Amr. 

890 Edict of the Caliph against ‘Amr. 

892 Confirmation of ‘Amr as viceroy of Khur^an. 

892-907 Isma‘n b. Ahmad in Transoxania. 

893 lsma‘il*s diploma from the Caliph. Conquest of Ushrusana and 

Talas by Isma‘il. 

898 Appointment of ‘Amr as viceroy of Transoxania and deposition 

of lsma‘il. 

899-900 War betwe en ‘Amr and Isma‘Ii. 

901 Confirmation of Isma‘n as viceroy of Khurasan. 

902 Extension of the cathedral mosque at Bukhara. 

904 Incursion of the Turks into Transoxania. 

907-914 Ahmad b. Isma‘il. 

913/4 Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utrush in Tabaristan. 

914-943 Na^r b. Ahmad b. lsma‘il. 

914 Suppression of the revolt of Ishaq b. Ahmad. 

918 Suppression of the revolt of Husayn b. ‘Ali Marwazi. 

918/9 Construction of the new minaret at Bukhara. 

918/9-920/1 Mika’il b, Ja‘far in Samarqand. 

919 Suppression of the revolt of Ahmad b, Sahl in Khuras^. 

922 Suppression of the revolt of Ilyas b. Ishaq in Farghana. 

929 Fire in Bukhara. 

930 (?) Revolt of Nasr’s brothers, 

937 Devastating fire m Bukhara. 

938 Abu ‘Ali Jayhani, wazir. 

940 Death of the former wazir, Abu’l-Fadl Bal‘ami. 

941/2 Death of the wazir Abu ‘Ali Jayhani. 

942 Capture of Balasaghun by heathen Turks. Shi‘ite movement in 

Transoxania. Withdrawal of Nasr from the government of the 
kingdom. 

943-954 Nuh b. Nasr. 

944 Rising m Khorezmia. 

945 Revolt of Abu ‘Ali Chaghani. 


H h 


* See Tex/sj p. 49 (Qandiya). 
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946 

947 

948 


951 
951/2 

952 

954-961 

954 


956 

957 

959 

960 

961 

961-976 

962 


963 

964 

965 

971 

974 


975/6 

976- 997 

977 - 997 
977 


982 


985 

986 

987 

989 

990 
992 

994 

995 


996 

997 


Chronological Summary of Events 


Murder of Ahmad b. ^amuya and the wazir as-SulamI (al-ljakim 

ash-shahId). _ . , * .. . 11.. - 

Entry of IbrShIm b. Ahmad and Abu All ChaghSnl into Bukhara, 
Return of Nasr; blinding of the rebel princes; defeat of 


rvuu xxu. 

Death of Ibrahim b. Simjur; appointnient of Mansur b. Qaratagfn 
as governor of Khurasan. Reconciliation of the government 
with Abu ^All and his allies. 

Death of Mansur b. Qaratagin. 

Construction of the new edihee of the mosque of Bukhari 

Abu ‘All Chaghani, governor of Khurasan. 

‘Abd-al-Malik b. Nuh. 

Bakr b. Malik al«Farghani in Khurasan. Abu Mansur Muhammad 
b. ‘Uzayr, wazir. 

Death of Abu ‘Ali Chaghani. Death of Satuq Bughra-Khan (?). 

Murder of Bakr b. Malik. 

Abu’l-Hasan Simjuri in Khuras«an. 

Abu Mansur Yusuf b- Ishaq, wazir. 

Abu Mansur Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Razzaq in KhurSs§n. 
Conversion to Islam of the Turks of Semiryechyc. 

Abu ‘All Bal‘ami, wazir. Alptagin in Khnr«isan. 

Mansur b. Nuh. b. Nasr. 

Sack and burning of the palace at Bukhara. 

The palace again burnt. Alptagin in (ihazna. Revolt of Abu 
Mansur b. ‘Abd-ar-Razzaq in Khurasan. Abu*l-Hasan Simjuri 
in Khurasan. 

Death of Alptagin ; Ishaq b. Alptagin in (}hazna. 

Flight of Ishaq b. Alptagin to Bukhara. 

Return of Ishaq b. Alptagin to Ghazna. 

Construction of a new place for festival prayers at Bukhara. 

Death of the wazir Abu ‘Ali Bal‘ami and the wazir Yusuf 


b. Ishaq. 

Abu ‘Abdallah Ahmad Jayhani, wazir. 

Nuh b. Mansur. 

Sabuktagin in Ghazna. 

Abu’l-Husayn ‘Utbi, wazir. 

Deposition of Abu’l-Hasan Simjuri: Tash in Khurasan. Victory 
of the Buyids over the Samanids at Gurgan. Murder of the 
wazir ‘Utbi. 

Saljuqids in the neighbourhood of Bukhara. 

‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Uzayr, wazir. 

Victory of Abu’l-Hasan and P'aiq over Tash. 

Death of Abu’l-Hasan Simjuri. 

Confirmation of Abu ‘Ali Simjuri as governor of Khurasan. 

Bughra-Khan at Bukhara ; his retreat and Nuh’s return. Death 
of Bughra-Khan. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uzayr, wazir. 

Victory of Nuh and Sabuktagin over Abu *Ali and Faiq. 

Victories of Abu ‘Ali and Faiq over Mahmud. Their defeat in 
the neighbourhood of Tus. Faiq in Turkestan. Abu ‘All in 
Khorezmia and Bukhara. Fall of the dynasty of the original 
Khwarazin-shahs. 

Qara-Khanids and Sabuktagin in Transoxania; treaty between 
them. Deposition of the wazir ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uzayr; appointment 
of Abu N asr Ahmad b. Muhammad. Death of Abu ‘All. 

Death of the wazir Abu Nasr; appointment of Abu*l-Mu;^ar 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Barghasbi. Death of the Khwirazm** 
shah Ma’mdn b. Muhammad; accession of his son ‘All 
hk Ma’mun. 
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997~999 Mansur b. Nuh b. Mansur. 

997- 998 Isma'fl b. Sabuktagin at Ghazna. 

998- 1030 Mahmud b. Sabuktagin at Ghazna. 

998 Victory of Begtuzun over Abu'l-Qasim SimjurL Flight of the 

wazir Barghashl. Death of Arslan-Khan ‘All. 

999 ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Nuh b. Mansur. Victory of Mahmud and his 

ceremonial accession to the throne. Death of Faiq. Occupation 
of Bukhara by the Qara-Khanids. 

1000 Return of Isma‘Il Muntasir to Bukhara. 

1001 Mahmud’s embassy to the Ilak Nasr at Czgand. 

1003 Muntasir in Transoxania for the second time; his victory at 

Samarqand; retreat. 

1004 Failures of Muntasir at Nasa and Abiward; his victories at 

Dabusiya and Burnamadh, defeat in the Hunger Steppe. 
Unsuccessful operations in Bukhara district. 

1005 Death of Muntasir. 

1006 Invasion of Khurasan by the Qara-Khanids. 

1007-X008 Fresh invasion by the Qara-Khanids. 

1008 Defeat of the Qara-Khanids at Sharkhiyan. 

icio/l F'amine in Khurasan. 

1011/2 Reconciliation of the Ilak Nasr with Tughan-Khan of Kashghar; 
their embassy to Mahmud. 

I0l2/3(?) Death of the Ilak Nasr; the Ilak Ahmad b. ‘All; Muhammad 
b. ‘All (Arslan-Khan) in Bukhara. 

1013/4 Death of the wazir .\bu'l-‘Abbas Fadl b. Ahmad al-IsfarayinL 
Qadir-Khan Yusuf in Yarkand. 

1014 Request made by the wazir Maymandi to the Khwarazm-shah 
Ma’mun b. Ma’mun concerning the khutba. 

1014/5 Qadir-Khan Yusuf m Kashghar. 

1015/6 Marriage of the Khwarazm-shah Ma’mun with Mahmud’s sister. 

1016 Civil war among the Qara-Khanids ; mediation of the Khwarazm- 

shah. 

1016/7 (?) Death of the Ilak Ahmad b. ‘Ali. 

1017 Death of the Khwarazm-shah Ma’mun ; conquest of Khwarazm by 

Mahmud; Altuntash appointed Khwarazm-shah. 

1017/8 (1012/3) Defeat of the heathen Turks in Semiryechye. Death of 
Tughan-Khan, 

1024/5 Death of Arslan-Khan Muhammad b. ‘All. 

1025 Mahmud in Transoxania ; meeting with Qadir-Khan. 

1026 Conquest of Balasaghun by Qadir-Khan; Tughan-Khan in 

Akhsikath. Embassy of Qaya-Khan and Bughra-Khan (?) to 
Mahmud. Envoys of the Caliph Qadir. 

1030 Muhammad b. Mahmud in Ghazna. 

1030-X041 Mas‘ud b. Mahmud in Ghazna. 

1031 Mas‘ud’s embassy to Kashghar; the Caliph’s embassy to 

Mas‘ud. 

1032 Death of Qadir-Khan : Arslan-Khan Sulayman. Expedition of 

Altuntash to Bukhara and his death. 

1032-1035 Harun b. AUuntash in Khorezmia. 

1034 Death of *AHtagm. irruption of the Kumijis into Khuttal and of 

the Turkmens into Quwadhiyan. Revolt of Harun. The 
Saljuqids in Khorezmia. Return of Mas‘ud’s envoys from 
Kashghar; arrival of Bughra-Khan’s envoys. 

1035-1041 Isma‘il Khandan b. AUuntash in Khorezmia, 

1035 Saljuqids in Khurasan. Descent on Saghiiniyan and Tirmidh by 

‘Alitagin’s son’s; their embassy to Mas‘ud, 

1036 Fresh embassy of‘AUtagin’s sons to Mas‘ud; Mas‘ud’s embassy 

to Transoxania. 
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1037 Mas^ud’s embassy to Turkestan; envoys from Turkestan at the 

court of Mas‘ud. 

1038 Revolt of Burltagln Ibrahim b. Nasr in Transoxania. Despatch 

of diploma for Khorezmia to Shah-Malik of Jand* 

1038-1039 Winter expedition of Mas*ud into 5 aghaniyan. 

1039 Successes of Buritagin in Transoxania. 

1040 Battle at Dandanqan. Transfer of Khurasan to Saljuqid rule. 

1041 Muhammad b. Mahmud (for the second time) in Ghazna. 

Conquest of Khorezmia by Shah-Malik. 

1041-1048 Mawdud b. Mas^ud in Ghazna. 

1041/2 (?) Ibr^Im b. Nasr in Bukhara. 

1043 Conquest of Khorezmia by the Saljuqids. 

1044/5 ShiMte movement in Transoxania. 

1046/7-1068 Tamgh 5 ch-Kh^ Ibrahim b. Nasr in Samarqand. 

1059 Treaty between the Ghaznevids and the Saljuqids. 

1061 Embassy of Tamghach-Khan to Baghdad. 

1064 Alp-Arslan*s expedition to Khuttal. 

1065 Alp-Arslan*s expedition to Jand and Sawran. 

1068-X080 Shams al-Mulk Nasr b. Ibrahim in Samarqand. 

1068 Cathedral Mosque at Bukhari burned. 

1069 Restoration of the mosque at Bukhara. Execution of the 

imam as-Saffar. 

1072 Alp-Arslan’s expedition to Transoxania; his death. Shams 

al-Mulk in Tirmidh and Balkh. 

1073 Failure of Ayaz at Tirmidh. 

1074 (1073) Capture of Tirmidh by Malik-Shah ; conclusion of peace with 

Shams al-Mulk. 

1078/9 Construction of the ‘‘Raba^ of the King.’' 

1080- ? Khidr b. Ibrahim in Samarqand. 

? -1095 (with an interval) Ahmad b. Khidr in Samarqand. 

1089 Conquest of Transoxania by Maiik-Shah. 

1090 Revolt m Transoxania and fresh campaign by Malik-Shah. 

1095 Execution of Ahmad-Khan. 

1097 Submission of Transoxania to the sultan Barkyaruq. Death of 
the Khwarazm-shah Ikinchi b. Quchqar, 

1097-1127 (1128) Qutb ad-Din Muhammad Khwarazm-shah. 

1099(?)-i 102 Qadir-Khan Jibra’il in Transoxania. 

1102 Defeat of Qadir-Khan Jibra’il at Tirmidh. 

1102-1130 Arslan-Khan Muhammad b. SuIaymSn. 

1103 Revolt of Saghir-Beg in Transoxania. 

1109 Fresh revolt of Saghir-Beg. 

1115/6 Death of the shaykh Namad-push. 

1119 Construction of a place for festival prayers in Bukhara. 

1121 Construction of the new cathedral mosque in Bukhara. 

1127 End of the building of the minaret in Bukhara. 

1127 (il28)-ii56 Atsiz b. Muhammad, Khwarazm-shah. 

1130 Conquest of Samarqand by Sinjar. 

1132 Revolt of Qadir-Khan Ahmad in Transoxania. 

1132 (?)-ii4i Rukn ad-Din Mahmud b. Muhammad in Samarqand. 

1137 Victory of the Qara-Khi{ays over Mahmud-KhSn. 

1138 Revolt of Atsiz; Sinjar’s expedition to Khorezmia. Defeat of 

Atsiz; Sulaym^n b. Mul^mmad in Khorezmia. 

1139 Return of Atsiz to Khorezmia; flight of Sulaym^. 

1139/40 Expedition of Atsiz to Bukhirgl. 

1141 Submission of Atsiz to Sinjar. Defeat of Sinjar at Qatw&n; 

conquest of Transoxania by the Qar^-Kbit&ys. Expedition of 
Atsiz into Khurasan. Invasion of Khorezmia by the Qar&- 
^ Khiflys. 
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1142 Conquest of NishSpur by Atsiz. Sinjar’s rule re-established in 
Khorasan. 

1144 Expedition of Sinjar to Khorezmia; incursion of the Ghuzz on 
Bukhara. 

1147-1148 Third expedition of Sinjar to Khorezmia. 

1152 Conquest of Jand by Atsiz. Death of Sultan Mas‘ud; restoration 

of the temporal power of the Caliph. 

1153 Sinjar taken prisoner by the Ghuzz. 

1153-1154 Khorezmians in Bayhaq. 

1156 Murder of Tamghach-Khan Ibrahim b. Sulayman. Expedition 

of Atsiz to Khurasan. Liberation of Sinjar from captivity. 
1156-1163 Chaghrl-Khan Jalal ad-Din ‘All b. Hasan in Samarqand, 

1156- 1172 (1170, 1173) II-Arslan b. Atsiz, Khwarazm-shah. 

1157 Death of Sultan Sinjar. 

1157- 1162 Rukn ad-Din Mahmud in Khurasan. 

1158 Expedition of II-Arslan into Transoxania. 

1161 Plundering of Dihistan and Gurgan by the Ghuzz. 

1162- 1174 Mu’ayyid ad-Dawla Ay-Aba in Khurasan. 

1163 Mu’ayyid’s diploma from the Saljuqid sultan Arslan. 

1163- 1178/9 Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud b. ‘Alf in Samarqand. 

1165 War between Mu’ayyid and Il-Arslan. Invasion of Balkh and 
Andkhud by the Qara-Khitays. Ibrahim b. Husayn in tJzgand. 
Restoration of the city walls of Bukhara. 

1171- 1172 (1169-1170) Invasion of Khorezmia by the Qara-Khitays. 

1172 Sultan-Shah, Khwarazm-shah; his deposition. 

1172- 1200 Takash b. Il-Arslan, Khwarazm-shah. 

1173/4 Conquest of Ghazna by the Ghurids. 

1174 Defeat of Mu’ayyid at Subarli. 

1174- 1185 Tughan-Shah in Nishapur. 

1175- 6 Conquest of Herat by the Ghurids. 

1178/9-1201 (?) Ulugh-Sultdn Ibrahim b. Husayn in Samarqand. 

1181-1193 SuJtan-.Shah in Merv, Sarakhs, and Tus. 

1181 Embassy of the Ghurid sultan to Khorezmia, Alp-Qara-Oran 

with the Qipchaqs in Khorezmia. 

1182 Takash in Khurasan; siege of Sarakhs; expedition to Bukhara. 
Successful operations of Alp-Qara-Oran. 

1183 Victory of Sultan-Shah over the Ghurid Ghiyath ad-Din, 
1185-1187 Sinjar-Shah in Nishapur. 

1187 Conquest of Nish»apur by Takash; Malik-Shah b. Takash in 
Nishapur. 

1192 First expedition of Takash to Mraq. 

1193 Death of Sultan-Shah; Malik-Shah in Merv, Qutb ad-Din 

Muhammad in Nishapur. 

1194 Conquest of ‘Iraq by Takash; death of the Saljuqid sultan Tughrul. 

1195 Expedition of Takash to Sighnaq. 

1196 Victory of the Khorezmians over the army of Baghdad. 

1197 Death of Malik-Shah b. Takash. 

1198 Campaign of Qu^b ad-Din Muhammdd and Alp-Darak in the 

steppes. 

1199 Expedition of Qayir-Tuqu-Khan against Alp-Darak. 

1200-1220 ‘Ala ad-Din Muhammad b. Takash, Khwarazm-shah. 

1200/1 (?)-i2i2 “ The Sultan of sultans” ‘Othman b. Ibrahim in Samarkand. 

1203 Restoration of Khorezmian rule in Khurasan. Victory of Chingiz- 

Khan over the Keraits. 

1204 Conquest of Khorezmia by the Ghurs. Defeat of the Ghurid 

Smh&b ad-Din near Andkhud. 

1205 Descent of Taj ad-Din Zangi on Marw-ar-Rudh, his defeat and 

execution Conquest of Tirmidh by the Ghurs. 
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13 0 6 Death of the Ghurid Shih^b ad-Din. Submission of Balkh, 

Herit and Ghur to the Khwarazm-shah. Unification of Mongolia 
under the rule of Chingiz-Khan. 

1307 Return of the Khw^razm-shah to Khorezmia. His conquest of 

Bukhara, His defeat in battle with the Qara-Khitays. Revolts 
in Nishapur and Herat. 

1208 Restoration of Khorezmian rule in Khurasan. Flight of Kuchluk 

and the Naimans to the territories of the Qara-Khi^ays. 

1209 Embassy of the Qara-Khitays to Khorezmia. Expedition of the 

Khwarazm-shah against the Qipchaqs. Revolt of the Uighur 
Tdlqut against the Qara-Khitays and his submission to the 
Mongols. Revolt of Kuchluk. 

1310 Capture of Samarqand by the Qara-Khitays. Successes of 
Kuchluk; withdrawal of the Qara-Khi{ays from Samarqand; 
victory of the Khwarazm-shah in the plain of Ilamish. 

1211 Deposition of the Gurkhan; transfer of power into the hands of 

Kuchluk. Submission of the northern part of Semirycchyc to 
the Mongols. 

1212 Rising in Samarqand against the Khwarazm-shah ; destruction of 

the Qara-Khanid dynasty. 

1213 (1214) Conquest of Eastern Turkestan by Kuchluk. 

1215 Conquest of Ghazna by the Khwarazm-shah. 

1215-1216 Expedition of the Khwarazm-shah against the Qipchaqs; collision 
with the Mongols. Embassy from the Khwarazm-shah to 
Chingiz-Khan. 

1216 Murder of Majd ad-Din Baghdadi. 

1217 Abolition of the khutba in name of the Caliph Nasir. Un¬ 

successful expedition of the Khwarazm-shah to Baghdad. 

1218 Envoys of Chingiz-Khan at the court of the Khwarazm-shah. 

Murder of the merchants at Uirar, Conquest of Eastern 
Turkestan by the Mongols. 

1219 Chingiz-Khan on the Irtysh. Plan to construct long walls in 

Samarqand district. 

1220 Conquest of Transoxania by the Mongols. Invasion of Persia by 

Mongol divisions. 

1220-1231 (with an interval) Jalal ad-Din b. Muhammad, Khwarazm-shah. 

1221 Conquest of Khorezmia, Khurasan and Afghanistan by the 

Mongols. Victory of Jalal ad-Din at Parwan. His defeat on 
the bank of the Indus and flight into India. Destruction of 
Ghazna by the Mongols. 

1222 Kushtagin in Merv; his attack on Bukhara. Suppression of the 

revolts in Merv and Herat. Return of Chingiz-Khan to 
Samarqand. 

1232-1223 T§j ad-Din ‘Omar b. Mas‘ud in Merv, Abiward and Kharqan. 

1223 Final destruction of Merv by the Mongols. Chingiz-Khan in the 

valley of the Chirchik and in the Qulan-Bashi steppe ; meeting 
with his sons. 

1224 Chingiz-Khan on the Irtysh. 

1225 Return of Chingiz-Khan to Mongolia. 

1227 Death of Juchi, Death of Chingiz-Khan. 
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Achaemenid dynasty 64, 75 
Adhakhkath 174 
Adharbayjan 426 
Adib Sabir 337 
‘Adnan, Majd ad-Din 131 
‘Adud ad-Dawla (Buyid) 12, 252 
Afarlnkath 96 
Afarun 96 

Afghans 291 n.. 441. 449 
Afrakhshah 115 

Afras>iyab (mythical hero) 101, 107, 116 
Afrasiyab (Samarqand) 86, 91, 4130. 
Afrawa rabat 154 
Afshawan lai 
afshin (liile) 211 

-Afshin iHaydar b. Kawus) 95 n., 167, 
i68, 211 

Afshlna (Bukhara) 119 
Afshina (Samarqand) 87 
Afur^ 139 

Aghdun (Aghzun) 12 r 
Aghraq-malik see Sayf ad-Diu 
Ahai (Qara-Khitay) 451, 455 
Ahangaran (Angren) river 169 
ahdath 2 21 n. 

Ahmad b. *Abd al-*AzIz (sadr) 354 
Ahmad b. ‘All (Qutb ad-Dawla, Qara- 
Khanid) 2580.. 274, 2790., 281 n. 
Ahmad b. Arslan-khan Muhammad 320, 
321, 322 n. 

Ahmad b. Asad (commander) 201 
Ahmad b. Asad (^m^id) 164, 209, 210, 
'211, 341 

Ahmad ^Ichich 395-6 

Ahmad b. Fartghun 234 

Ahmad b. Hamuya 247 

Ahmad b. Hasan (of Kashghar) 323 

Ahmad b. IJasan see -‘IJtbi (AbQ Ja’far) 

Ahmad b. Ismail (Samanid) 240 
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A^ad *JSinij! (wazir) 364 m 
Atimad b. Aba Kh&lid 308, 210-11 
Ahmad b. Khi^r (Qara-Kh&nid) xii, 
3x6-18 

A^ad -Khojandl 395 
Ahmad b. MaosQr b. Qara-tagin 351 
Ahmad b. Muhammad (Abn*l-Fath) a6on. 
Afimad b. Muhammad b. AbO Zayd (Abfl 
Na?r) 363, 364 

Ahmad b. Muhammad (Ma% al-fuqara) 

5 ^ 

Afunad b. Muhammad b. Khalaf (gover¬ 
nor) 348 n. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad see Amirak, Qadir- 
Kh^, -Qubawi, Abu *Ali -Chaghanl 
Ahmad b, Nasr(Abu Muhammad, Sama- 
nid) 348 

Ahmad b, Nsh (Samanid) 115, 349 
Ahmad h. Sahl 21 n., 241 
Ahmad Yasawi 376 
Ahmad Zaki VValidl 470. 

Ahmad see Khlnah 
Abu Ahmad (rabat) 165 
Abu Ahmad b. Sa id al-Qadi 17 
Abfl Ahmad see -Muwaffaq 
Ahnaf b. Qays, Castle of 80 
Ahu-push 328 
-Ahwal, Abu’l-^Ala 30 
AkharOn 74, 185 
Akhshu (? Aq-su) river 68 
Akhsikath, 156, 159, 161-2, 164, 385, 
286,315,402 
Akhsfsak 80 

‘Ala ad-Din (‘Ala al-Mulk) (ruler of 
Qundn*) 420 

‘Ala ad-Din see Muhammad (Khwarazm- 
shah) 

‘Ala al-Molk -Tirmidhi 374 
'Ala Sa'di 106 
Alai mis. 70 
Ibn ‘Alamdar 270 
AlamOt 8 

Alaq-noyon 416, 417, 419 
Alexander of Macedon i n., 66 n., 76, 84, 

» .^* 5 , .^<53 
'All, village of 81 
‘All (Qara-Khlufiid) 2740 
‘All b. Abu Talib, tomb of 33, 79 
*Ali b. Husayn see ‘All-tagin (Onra- 
Khanid) 

‘All b. ‘isa b, Mahan 7, 303 
‘All b. Layth (Saffartd) 216 
'Ali b. Ma'mun (Khwarazm-shah) 147, 

369, 373, 375 

*AIf b. Miiiahid ^historian) 5 
*Ali b. Muhammad fQara-IvbSnid) 382 
Abo ‘All -Chaghani 10, aaS, 343, 2430., 
346-9^ 

A bn 'All see -Bal‘ami, -Damgh&nl, -Jay- 
hSni, •SimjQii, ]^asan b. Muhammad 
(ra‘is) 

lAli ad Bln -Kbayyaf! 435 „ 


Index 

*AH DurQghi 431, 433 
'Ali-khwajah (of Bukhara) 396, 415 
'AH-Sultan 53 
'Ali-tagfn (Qara-Khanid) 380-3, 384-5, 
394-8 

'AlMagln, sons of 398-303, 303 
‘ All-tftgin b. ‘Abdallah (general) 397, 301 
'AUds U9, 193, 195, 198, 314, 335, 343, 
374 

-Alma*i see ‘Abd nl-Ghafir 
Almaliq (Almaligh) 401, 403 
Alp-Aislan (Saljuqid) 305, 306, 3100., 

Alp-Barak 343; aW Alp*Qara-Uran 
Alp-Er-Khan (AljvKhan) 413, 413 
Alp-Qara (general) 297 
Alp-Qara-Oran 340, 341, 343 
Alp-tagin of Bukhara ^hijib) 377-Q 
Alp-tagln of Gbazna 238, 333, 339, 349- 

Aljvtagin (ambassador) 299 
Alp-tagin (Qara-Khitay) ico, 327, 354 
‘Alqama, Castle of 96 
Altai mts , 393 
Altan-Khan ^94 

Altuntash (Khwarazm-shah) 279, 280, 
2S2, 294-6, 298 

Altuntash, son of (unnamed; 397 
Amards Si n. 

Amdiza 118,154 

ai-tNuik^ Office of 330 
Amin ad-Din -Haraw! 397 
Amin al-Mulk i Amin-malik) 423,43 ^-43, 
446 

Amir 149 

Amirak Ikiyhaqi (Abu’l-Hasan Ahmad b. 

Muh.) 303-4 
‘Amr b, Jamil 202 

‘Amr b. Ca>th (^ff»rid), zi, 316, 219- 
22, 224-5, 236, 230 
Abu ‘Amr see Muhammad b. Asad 
Amu-Da^a 64, 65, 66, 76, 77, 80, and 
/assiw 

Bridge of boats, over 383, 301, 451, 45a, 

, 455 

Changes of course of 146, n^o, i5on., 

357 n., 437,457 

Crossings ot 69, 71, 72, 76, 80, 81, 

> 37 , >4^0. 

Della of 151, 153 
Names of 65, 81 n. 

Narrows on'1^2 n., 243, 154 n., 1550. 
rrovinccs in lower course of 143-55. 
Provinces to north of 68-76 
Provinces to south of 66-8 
Aroul (Charjuy) 76, 80-82, 1x70., 143, 
> 43 , 149, 134, 313, 359, 261, 262, 365, 
269, 370, 278, 296, 330, 3600., 416 
Annul (Mazandar&n) 435 
Amza 154 

Ananda (prince) 436 n. 

Anbif 79, $0 
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AnbardttwSln 121 
AadadI 159 
Andlq I3i 

Andarab (Andaraba) 67, 444 

AndarastSn 146, 155 

Andl)&r&gh (river aud village) 68, 69 

AndiyUr-Kandman 116 

Andkhud (Ankhud, Andkhuy), 80-1,298, 

336.351.364.419 

•Andkhudi see YQsui b. ‘Abdallah 

Andukan (Andijan) 158, 160 

Anfuran rab^l 175 

Angara river 392 

Angren see Ahaiigaran 

Anikfardar lai 

AnIsQn 121 

Anjafarln (Anjufarin) lai 
Afumym of Iskattdar 54, 56 
Anshamichan 139 
AnGdhkath 174 
AnGshirwan 315 
AnOsh-tagiu Gharja 323-4 
Aolo-b()tzile (Mongol 1 381 
Aq-Kutal 315 
Aq-malik 449 
Aq-rabal 6S 
Aq-Shah 432, 437-8 
Aq-sQ river 68 

Arabic language i, 9, 240, 291 
Arabs 77, 79, 960., 168, 233, 355, 278 n. 
Conflict with Chinese 3, 185,188,195-6 
Conflict with Turks 186-7, 190-1, 

192 

Kx}^itions into Central Asia, 6, 77, 
182-92 

Revolts against ‘Abbasids 194-5. 198 
Settlements and villages 81, 94-5, 101, 
106, 1590., 185, 270 
Tribal conflicts among 182, 184^ 189, 

193 

Arafat 354, 374 

Aral ‘>ca 151, 152, 238 

Arahrayghambar 75, 76, 80 n., 301 

Aranj fabrics 235 

Arbllakh 174 

Arbinjan see Kabinjan 

ArdabU 145, 426 

Ardahan 422 

Ardakhiwa 149, 150 

Ardakhushmiihan 148, 149 

Ardakuwa 153 n., 154 

Ardlinkath (f arghana) 163 

Ardlankath (Shash) 163, 174 

ArfQd 98 

Arghan 135 

Arghun 455 n. 

Argun river 4140. 

Ar^an ford 68, 69, 70 

(army paymaster) 221, 230 
ariq 83 n. 

Arit river 176 
Aritteit (tribe) 159 
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Aristocracy (prc-Islamic) in Central Asia 
180-1 

Arkand 165 ; see also Rukund 
Armenian historical sources, 37, 459 
Arslan, Sultan (Saljflqid) 335 
Arslin (of Merv) 449 
Arslan-llak Nasr b. ‘Aliawrf‘AU-tagin 
(Qara-Khanid) 

Arslan-Jadhib 2720., 279, 4480. 
Arslan-Khan (Qarluq) 403, 404, 442 
Arslan-Khan ‘AH (Qara-Khanid) 268 
Arslan-Khan Mahmud (Qara-Khanid?) 
328 

Arslan-Khan Mu^mmad b. ‘All 275, 
280-2 

Arslan-Khan Muhammad b. Sulayman 

319 -aC 333 

Jbuildings of, 99, 100, 103, 109, in, 
118, 319 

Arsl^-Khan Muhammad b. Yusuf (of 
Kashghar) 366 

Arslan-Khan Sulayman b. Yusuf (Bughra- 
tagin) 295, 296, 299, 300, 303 
Arslan-Khan Yusuf (of Kashghar) 363 
Arslan (Israel) b. Seljuk 280, 285 
Arslan-tagin see ‘Ali-tagin (Qara Khanid) 
Arslan-Yalu (hajib) 269 
Arsmanda 168 

Arsubanikat (Arsyanikat) 167 

Artakhushmlthan see Ardakhushmlthan 

Aru 135 

Arwan 115, 116 

Aryans 64, 66, 76, 168 

Arys river 40H 

Asad b. ‘Abdallah 5, 77, 780., 83, 189, 
191, 193. 209 

Asad b. Sainan-Khudat 209 
Asan see Hasan-haji 
Asangia ariq 89 
Asbas 142 
Asfizar 90 

Abu’l-Ash‘alh b. Ahmad (Saraanid) 210 
Ashbinghu 174 
Ashiyar 455 

Ashnas (religious leader) 198 

Ashnas (town) 179, 414 

Ashraf b. Muhammad -Samarqandi 320 

Ashras b. ‘Abdallah 189-90 

Asht 163 

Ashur-Ade island 426 
Asib 30a 

‘Asim b. ‘Abdallah 191 
Askan 130 
Asmand see Usmand 
Asrfid 134, 135 
Assassins see lsma‘ilites 
Astana (raba^) 137 n. 

Astrabad 15 
ntashkhan(?) 164 n. 

Atl>ash 157, 317 

Ibn al-AthSr 2-3, 4,10,17, 19, 21, 30,31, 

35.37.38.39 
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Atmitigln 3*7 «•> 354 

Atsis (Rhw&mm«$h^) 35, 100, 333-31, 

33 > 

Avicenna m I bn Sinil 
Awftl 160, 161, 1^4 
'AwiI, Mnhammad 17, 18 n., 36, 50 
Awhad adoDIn (Shaykh) 379 
Awqdfy administration of 331-2 
Awshar jao 
Awzaj (Uzaj) ford 71-a 
Ayach (tiijib) 259 
Ayiz (JahaD'Pahlaw&n) 378 
Ayas b. Alp-Arslan 314 
*Ayn ad-Dawla (Jikili) 317 
‘Ayn ad-Dawla (Qara-Khanid) 300, 303 
Ay-tagin 335 
Aytaq see Il^tiyar ad-Din 
ytash (hSjib) 343 
Ayvaj ford 72 

*Ayyar-beg (Khorezmian) 337 
‘Ayyar-bcg (Qarluq) 336 
AyyQb, tomb of 160 
AyyOb b. Hassan 106 
A*sam>malik 440-3, 453 
Azrakyfin 2550. 

Bab (Bukhara) i a 1 
Bab (Farghana) 162, 163 
Baba lai 
B§b Dastan 90 
Habish 121 
Bibnr 156, 437 

Bactrian empire 76; see also Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom 
Badakad 121 

Badakhshim 65, 66, 67, 79, 403 n. 

Badakhshan ford 69 

Badan lai 

Badghls 198, 349 

Badblkbua I3i 

-Bad? (Muntajab ad-Din) 33 

Bidtya -i khurdak 97 

Badr ad-DIn ‘Amid (governor) 407, 419 

Badr ad-D!ii Qa^II-Khdn (qa^) 410 

Badr ad-Din (modarris) 342 

Badyana 140 

Kf 153 

Baga 167 n. 

Baghd^ 208, 310 , 212, 218, 422 

Baghdadak (Baghdad, Boghaydid) 153 

-i^ghdadi (Baba ad-Din Muhammad) 33 

-Baghdadi (Abu l-Ma'ali) 318 n. 

-Baghdadi ^Majd-ad-Din) 33, 375-7, 380 

Bagbirqan 149, 150 

Baghian 67, 444 u., 454 

BaghOnkath 174 

Babl ad-Din ue -Baghdidi 

Babi ad-DIn -Kazi 393-4, 396 

Bahi ad-Din S 5 m (of Btoiyin) 344, 352 

Babi ad-Mulk (of Merv) 448 

B&hiin rabaf 154 

Babrftm Cbobln 206 n., 209 


Bahraro Gflr (VarahrSn V) 206, 254 
Bnhrlm-sbah 352 
Blichnr see BaBjQr 
Bakar street 111 
bakhshi 51, 55 n., 388, 391 
Bakr b. Malik -Farghftni 349 
Bakr b. Wa il (tribe) 95 
Abo Bakr b. AbO Ash'ath 343 
Abu Bakr (of Bukhara) 242 
Abo Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq (theo¬ 
logian) 389-90 

AbQ Bakr Muhammad -Chaghani 10, 
242 

AbQ Bakr see -Husayri, -Kallabadi 
Bakran see Muhammad b. Najib 
-Baladburi 6 
Balaj 177 
Bala-Khan 413 

-BaVami (AbQ 'Ali Muh). 10, 250-1 
-Bal‘ami (Abu’l-Fadl Muh ) 61, 104, 229, 
241, 242, 3430.,'345 
Bala-Murghab 79 
Balandaran 135 

Balasaghfln 343, 354, 356. 257, 285, 394, 
33^ .333n > 35^, 3^3, 3f>4n-. 3^7, 
402 

Balayan 174 

Balchich see Ahmad Balchich 
Balghar see Burghar 
bdltsh (coin) 3960. 

Baljuan 99 

Balkh 66-8, 72, 76-9, 80, 189, 191, 196, 
JI7, 324, 248, 253, 254, 2{9, 263, 266, 
272, 273, 276, 277, 280, 282, 28f, 
288-9. * 9 '« > 9 ' ' 97 . 303. 314. 33 >. 

33 .‘i, .336, 344. 34 .^. S.'S'. 35 ">-. 375 . 
40.^. 4 '. 3 , 4 ' 4 . 43 *^. 453 
Balkhab 444 
Balkhan 137 

-Balkhi (AbQ Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl) ri, 
346 n. 

Bamijkath 99 

liamiyan 68, 191, 33S, 443-4, 454 
Bnmkakhush 160 
Banab 115 

Banakath 169, 170, 174, 235, 407, 416, 
4i7» 4»8 

'Banikaii (Davrud b. Abu*l-Fa^l) 49 

Bandimash 121 

BandQn see BidQn 

Banjhir see Panjshir 

Banjkha»h 174 

Mnkar 80 

BanOnkath 171 

Baqirghan 150 

Baqirghan, Khbja (canal) 165 

Bir&b (Farghana) 164 

mrab (Isfljab) 176-8 

Barftbl^(l) 153 

Bdr^b-Sar 149 

BarighQd 153 

Bariikad (mtkad&n) lat 
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Btrtkit b. Mub&rak f Abul-FutOh) 37 
Barakhihah hr ; ana see Farakhshah 
BarSkdh (Bar&l^) 15611. 

Barang 158, 163 
Barangi 74 
BaratagTn 146) 151 
Barilz 199 
Barlmn river 68) 69 

B&rchinlighkant (Bftrcbin') 179, 378, 414 
418. 

Bardad 133 
Bardha*a 383 
Bardiza 133 
Barfakhsh 13a 

•Barghash! Muh. b. Ibr^Tm (wazlr) 364 
365 

Birgin-i farikh 118 

darid (postal service) 330-1 

darfd (measare of distance) 1470. 

Barin (tribe) 391, 416 
Barjfn (Barjkand) 179 n. 

Barkad 119, I3 3) 323 
Barkan^ 135 
H&rkath 94, 165, 196 
BarkOsh 173 

BarkyarQq (Saljuqid) 318, 334 
•Barmakl (Abu’l-Qasim, wazTr) 265 
Barmakids 77, 197 
l^rmas (Mongol commander) 447-8 
Barmish ariq 83 
Barqan 153 

Bnrran (Harraniya) I 3 3 
-Barrani 304 n. 

-Barsakbi (Abu Bakr Mansur) 15 

Barsw see Bnrban 

Barsh river 83 

BarshQr see Pashawar 

Barskath 175 

Barskb^ 133 

Barskul (Barkul) 1750. 

Barukat 177 
BarOq^ 77, 189 
Bisand 74 

B&sar (Bai^ira, Basaran) 70 n, 

Baiba 123 

Basbbashan 163, 164 
Bashmln ariq 83 
BashUn 139 
Basik&yir ii 3 
Ba^ra 355 n. 

Ba-ize>ha (? Akhsikatb) 402 

MtljQr 301 

Batik 8I) 313 n. 

Balkhud&n 133 

Ibn 79.9*. 4»6-7.436n., 



B&wvrchiq 403 

Bftyin 139 

BaydOn see BldOn 

Baybaq 31 n., 359, 304. 530 

•BaybaqI (Abu’l*Fadl) aO| 22-4 


-BayhaqI (AbuU-^asan) 33 n., 31, 320., 
343,336 

-BayhaqI see Amirak 
B&ykar 80 
Bayniil see Taynal 

•Bayyi' (AbO ‘Abdalladi) 16, 343, 347 
Bazda 136-7. 

Begtagin (Ghaznevid general) 397, 301 
) Begtagm (Kborezmian general) 436 
BegtQzQn (hajib) 262, 263, 265, 266, 268 
Berezin, I. N. 43, 63n. 
Biberstein-Kazimirsky, A. 24, 302 n. 

Ibn al-B!b! 29 n. 

BidOn (Bukbar-Khudat) 100 
) Bigan 164 

Bih-Afarld 194 
Bjk 69 
biki 391-3 

Bilga-bcg (Bilga-tagin) 333 
Bilga-khan see Taj ad-Dm 
Bilga-tagin (bajib) 285 
BilguUy 383,' 385 
biltks 43, 391 
Binkat(Soghd) 122 
Binkatb (Shash) 170-3, 215 
Binqan (province) 720. 

Biran 139 
Birmas 133 
bJriin 78 
BIrun (well) 155 

-Biruni (Abu Kayban) i, 3 o, 650., 214, 
> 75-6 

Bishbaliq 368 
Biskam mis. 169 
Biskand 156, 177 n. 

Biskatb 174 
Biskam 335, 423 
Bisur (Bisudar) see Yasawur 
Bisuiun (Ziyarid) 351 
Bizdun 128 
Bolor 338 
Bossn ariq 173 
Brnbmans 960. 

Brockelmann, C. 3-3, n n. 

Bud rabat 155 
Budakbkatb 1640. 

Buddhism, Buddhists 51, 71, 77, loan., 
107, 108. 108 n., 116, 180, 387-90 
Budina 155 n. 

Bugh 73 
Bugbaydid 153 
Bughra see Ibn Kafraj 
Bugbrachuk (amir) 263 
Bughra-Kban, Satuq 355, 257 
Bugbra-Khan 300 n. 

Bugbra-Khan (heathen) 386 
Bughri-Khim (Bnghra-qara-Kh&q^) Hi* 
rdn b. MQsS 2540., 257-60,368, 374n., 
380 

BughrJ-Khan HarUn b. Yusuf 315 
Bughrl-KhLi Muhammad (Yaghan-tagin) 
384, 285,294-6,399-300,304, 318-19 
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Boi^hrill) 4410.; md set Sayf ad-DIn 
Aghrftq-malik 

Bi^hri-taglii Sulaym&n see Arsl^-Khin 
Sala^jman 

Buglioiji>Doyon 383, 386, 404, 433, 45 a 
Bnir-Nor 381 
Bdkand 163 
bukhdr loa n. 

Bukhara— 
as a literary centre 9 
Coinage of ao4~7 
Comnierce of 335 
Conquest of 
by Arabs 185 

by Chingix-Khan 406, 407, 409-11 
by Muhammad Khwarazm>shah 
3 < 5 o 

by Qari'Khanids 8, 359, a68 
by Qara-Khitays 326-7 
Description of 100-113 
District of 112-20 
Historical works on 13, 14, 38 
(General references) 80, 8a n., 83, 96, 
98, 99, 181, 186, 190, 194-5, 198, 
199, aoo, 201, a 10, a 13, 223-3, 229, 
»35» 239. 242, 347, 248, 251, 253, 

354, 258, 260, 263, 263, 365, 266. 

369, 370, 271, 275, 380, 285. 296, 

3041 3 i 4 » 3 * 5 » 3 »^» 3 * 7 » 320, 325* 

334 » 33 ^* 34»-2, 344, 345-6, 353 - 5 * 
358* 359 * 360, 3 ^ 3 . 370. 372 n., 375, 
379 * 396 n., 398* 399. 4 * 3 , 4 * 7 . 427* 
430, 433 , 447 * 448* 456, 457 
Bukh^a, Old 116 

-Bukhari (Abu ^Abdallah Muh. b. Ah¬ 
mad) 13 

-Bukhiri (Muh. b. Ismael) 136 
Bukhariyan 137 

Bukhar-Khitfar (t Najjar-Khitfar) 114, 
it6 

BQ-Layth (street) iii 
Bulghan-bige 401 
Buighars (of the Kama) 33, 235 
BOma 116 

-Bundarl (Falh b. 'All) 28 
Buniyat (Bukhar-Khudat) 115, 199, aoo 
BQnjikath (Panjikath, in Samarqand pro- 
yince) 83, 92, 93 

BOnjikath (Panjikath, in UshrQsana) 166-7 

Buqa-Bushi (Nasha) 448 

Burab 74 

Buram 123 

Boiima laa 

Buraq (Qani-Khi^y) 364 
Burgnar 82, 168 
* Burb^, House of* 326, 353-5 
Borhan ad-Dm (*Abd al-'Aziz H b. *Omar 
b. ‘Abd a 1 -*Aziz) 343, 354 
Barb2n ad-Dln (Mul^mmad b. Ahmad b. 

‘Abd tj-‘Ami 354-5, 379, 430' 
BtuhSii al-Milla wa’d-DIn (‘Abd tl-‘As 1 z 
K ‘Otnar-M&za) 326 


BUrl-tagin see Jamghich-Khto Ibrihlm 
b. Nasr 
Burjan 167 
Burka-noyon 424 
BurniadQy 81 

Bamamadh 92, 94, 165, 270 
BOrq (t Bumq) 116 
Bursan 133 

Burtana (amir) 356, 357, 365 
BQsanj 73 n. 

HQshang 208, 317, 423, 434 
Bust 316, 333, 266, 438 
Butanin (Bulayin) 122 
Butkhad^ 139 

Buttam (Batman) mis. and prov. 72, 82, 

134.*68 

Buwwah canal 146 

BOyids (Buwayhids) 7, 8, 235, 226, 239. 

249, 25*, 252, 353, 362, 271 
Buzar 368, 401 
Buzgham 139 
Buzmajan ariq 83 
Buzmajan district (Kish) 135 
Buzmajan district (Samarqand 93, 94 

Cahun, L. 61 

Caliphs, descendants of 258 
Carra de Vaux, Baron 63 n. 

Caspian Sea 43a, 435, 426, 431, 437*457 
Central Asia, pre-Muslim literature of 
I ; see also Transoxania and Islam 
Chach 169 n., see Shash. 

•Chaghani see AbCi ‘All, AbQ Bakr, AbQ 
Mansur 

Chagh^iy^ see Saghaniy&n 
Chaghan-rQd 73 

Chaghiraq (Chaghrat) tribe 152 
Chaghrl-kban see Jalal ad-Din ‘All 
Chakcbak district 138 
Chakdallk river 138 
Chakir-oghuz 152 
Chdkirs I So 
Ch‘am river 3620. 

Ch‘ang-Ch‘un 38, 88, 89, 388, 390, 393, 
450-3, 455 459 
Charak 193 
Charikar 68 

Charjuy 80 ; see also Amul 
Charmangan see ^rmanjan 
Chicbar 119 
Chikils see Jikils 
China, Chinese— 

Arab conflicts with 3, 195-6 
Colonists in Transoxania 451 
Crafts, influence of 236, 237 
Mongol invasions of 393-4, 404 
Relations with native princes in Trans¬ 
oxania 183 n., ^5-0 
Relations with Turks and Mongols 
381-a, 394 

Hittorical record* 3, 6, 37, 38, 43-4, 
4S> 5.> S9> ^ 97 o., 134 n,, 161 n.. 
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•SS"-. i 95 -< 5 , ajan-. 37 o-a. 381 ff. 
(General references) 56, 94, 96 n., 
117, 185, 186, 202, 255 n., 286 n., 
304 » 3»i»33on., 387, 395 
Chingay 389, 390 

Chingiz-Khan 39, 42, 43, 53, 75, 78, 79, 
86, 100, 361-2, 369, 381-462 passim 
Campaign in China 393-4, 404 
„ on Indus 445-6, 453 

„ in Khurilsan and Afghani¬ 

stan 438-9, 443’-6» 454-5 
Campaign against Mergits 369-72 
,, in Transoxania 403-20 

Character of 459-62 
Conquest of Bukhara 409-11, of Samar- 
qand 411-14 
Death of 459 

Embassies to and from Khw^azm-shah 

393.394. S96-7.399 

Meetings with Ch*ang-Ch‘un 450-3, 
455-6 

Not instigated by the Caliph 400 
Organization, civil 386-7, 461 
Organization, court and military 382-6 
Quarrel with Juchl 458 
Return from India to Mongolia 453-6; 
se€ also Mongols. 

Chin-Timur 415, 457 
Chirchik river 163, 169, 456 
Chopan-ata 86, see Kuhak 
Chotkal 163, 169, and see Jidghil 
Christians 94, 106, 214, 224, 255 ; see 
also Ncstorians 
Ciiu river 362 n., 450 
Chuli Jalall 445 
Churche 37 

Chur-tagin (dihqan) 157 
Coal 161, 236 

Coinage, debasement of 203-7 
Commerce and industry of Transoxania 
334 - 40 » 45 * 

Commerce, Muslim, in Central Asia 386, 
394”6, 399; see also Turks, Ccntral- 
Asian 

Contiscations (of property) 218, 221, 291, 
292-3 ; see also Requisitions 
Copper 164 
♦Copper city* 117 
Curtin, Jeremiah 62 
Curtius, Quintus 84 
Customs duiics 239-40 

Dablq 236 

Dabubiya 960., 97, 190, 235, 270, 282, 
W, 409 » 4 ** 

D&d-^abashl b. AUunt^ 324 
•DaghnnT, Sahl b. Ahmad 99 
Dah&n>i shir raba^ 155 
Dahbid ^n. 

Dahti&k-i Maran 136 n« 
flakhfiandQn 115, 12a; see also Farakh- 
shah 


Damghan 335, 425 

-Darnghini, Abu 'AH Muh. b. 'Isa (wazlr) 
260 

Dandanqan 24, 303 
Danfaghinkath 171 
ddnishmand (title) 232 
Danislimand-hajib 407, 430, 431 
Dara b^ QabQs 261, 262 n. 

Dar-i Ahamn 138 ; see also Iron Gate 
Darai-Nihan (mts.) 72 
Darband (Rasht) 71 

Dargham canal ,north of Samarqand) 
326 

Dargham district (south of Samarqand) 
92, 93 » i. 25 » >27 
Dargham river 83, 93 n. 

Darghan 142, 155, 270 

Darius Hystas|>es 76 

Darkhas 150, 151 

Darsan 151 

DarOghan (-ata) 142 

darukhachiy office of 401 

Darwaz 65 

Darwaza-i Kish 86 

Darwazja 103, 106, in 

Darzangi 74, 298 

Darziw 123 

Dashtak, no 

Daskakhan-khas 148 

Dawlatabad 422, 425 

Dawud (Da’ud) (Saljuqid) 297, 3000., 

303-4.307.308,313 

Dawud b. ‘Abbas (BanTchurid) 77, 78 
Dawud Kuch-tagin (Qara-Khanid) 31 
Abu Dawud (Khalid b. Ibrahim) 194, 
196,199 

Abu Dawud (Muhammad b. Ahmad) 
224 

Abu Dawudid dymasty 233 

Daylam, Daylamites 213, 214, 242, 318 

Dayr al-‘Aqul 218 

Deguignes, J. 59 

Delhi 453 

Denaw (Dih-i naw’) 72, 74 
-Dhahabi (historian) 16, 32 
Dhakhinawa 123 
Dhakhkath (Adhakhkath) 174 
Dhamma 123 
Dhar see Rud-i Zar 
Dhar^ajma 123 
Dhaymun 114, 117 
Dhibadwan 123 
dhird^ 84 n., 85 
Dhu*l-Kirt Son. 

Dhu*l.Kifl rabat (KaliO 80 
1 )hu*l-Qamayn rabat (Kalif) 80 
Didagi 137 
Dih-i Azraq 155 
Dih-i Buzurg nSn. 

DIh-i naw see Denaw and Yanikant 
Dihistan 308, 355 i 33 ^ 
dihqdns 180, 181, 226, 307-S 
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Diiarkard 164 
Dtmift 9^ I aa 
IKmashq (Samarqand) 88 
-Dimaihql 50 
Dlokot 446 
Dirham lx Na^r a 16 
Dirirdah 137 
DhoSn^ anf 378 
Dmdn ^5* 

Ditvan ar^ram'il {Diw<ln-i insha) 230 

Diwari QiySroat 88 

Diya ad*DIn *Ali (of Merv) 447-8 

Dikk 123, 235, 370; see also 

Donner, O. ao6 

Dualbts I So, 200,246, 255 

DugbSj rabat 254 

Daj&kao 139 

Dungans 436 n. 

Dur^y see Tflrbay 
Dunin 430 n. 

Dava>Kh^ 53 
Duzbirl (wazir) 381 n. 

Egyptian^textiles 236 
Kmil see Imil 

Ephthalites 96, 102 n«, 108, 184 
Er-Buqa Pahlawiui 433 
Erdmann 59 

European assistants of Rashid al-DIn 45 
Eutychius (patriarch) 6 
Ezekiel 79 

Fa^l b. Ahmad -Isfarayini (wazir) 387-8 
Fadl b. Kawos (prince of Ushrusana) 
311 

Fa^l b. Sahl 302, 308 

Fa^l b. Snlaymim -Tusi 113, 203 

Fadl b. Yahya -Barmaki 108, 203, 203, 

31 1 

Abn’l-Fa^l b. AbQ YiJsuf 241 

Fagh 123 ' 

Faghandiza 123 

FaghaskOn 103 

Faghdin (Faghdiz) 133 

Faghidiza 90 

Faghifad 133 

FaghitQsin 133 

Faghkath 167 

Faghsadara 101 

Faiq ja8, *51, *51-4, *56, i58-i6j, 
264-6, 367. 

Fakhr ad<Dawla (BCIyid) 8, 353, 2620, 
Fakhr ad-Dln *Dlzaki -Bukhail 397 
Fakhr ad^Din l^abash 4 nim -NaaawT 427 
Fakhr ad*D!n (of Khorezmia) 340 
Fakhr ad>DIn Mabirak>fhah >Marwar- 
rtuii 31, 429 

Fakhr ad-Dlo Mas^t&d (of Bamty&o) 338, 
aziiu, 35a n. 

Fdkhr ad>DTn *Raz1 32, 429 
Faknan 167 


Flmln 123 
Fanak 87 
Fankad 130 

Ibn al-FaqIh -HamadhinI 7, 77 
Farab (Samarqand) 123 
F&r&b ii5n, 

Farab (Farghina) 164 
F&rab (Isiijab) 176,177, 178, 179 
F'arab, Farabr (Bukhirft) 81,83,117,118^ 
240 

-F’arabi, Abfl Nasr, 177 
FarichOn (F'ar&jun) 1370, 

Abu*l-Faraj 2 

Farakhshah (Afrakhshah) 1157 ii 6 » 154, 
300 ; see also DakhfaodQn 
Parana 1x5 

F'arankath (Shash) 174 
Farankath (Soghd) see Afarinkath 
F'araskad 174 
F'aratagin see Baratagin 
F'arawa (Afrawa) rabkt * 54 > ^ 77 » 

FarSwiz, Lower and Up|)er 114, 116 
Fardad 123 
Farghana— 

Commerce of 236 
Description of 155-165 
Mongol operations in 417 
Muslim invasions of ib6, 187, 1S9, 
193, 201, 203 , 3 IJ, 356 
(General references) i86,195, aoo, 209, 
310 , 315 n., 241, 385, 315, 317, 366, 
369, 403, 419 
F'arghidad 116 
F'aiidfln -Ghiiri 434 

FarIghOnid dynasty 79, 334, 233, 254, 
33 » 

F'ariza 111 
F'arjak 103, in 
F^arjaya 123 
F'arkban (gate) 175 
Farkhurdiza 139 
Famifthan X44 
F'arqad 111 n. 

F'ariQkh 208 n. 

F'arrokhshidh 88 
Fan 217-19. 2360,, 432 
F'arw^ see I’arwan 
Faryab (Soghd) 138 
Faryib (GQzgan) 79, 80 
Farzkmlcban 90 
F’ashidiza ariq 104 
F'ashna see Auhina 
PashQn 104 
F'ftshQq 123 

Fa^h aM&w&n 55, 251 n. 

Abo*I-Fath see iLArslftn 
Fitimid dynasty 271 
propaganda in Central Asia 242-3, 

Abu'LFaw&ria (Buyid, of Fiur») 255 
Abii*l.FawMt xr# Abd aFMalik H 
F'awrin see Barrin 
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^•yywi 97. 

Fftyxftbftd (Hadftkhshin) 66 
Fayzibfid (Wftshgird) 71, 74 
Alm’l.FWft a, 50 
Fiefs tee Iq^d^dt 

Fihrist al-* Ui&tn 4, 5, 26, 241, 244 

Fijkath 139 

Fll (Fir) (Kath) 144-5 

Firabr see Farab 

f Irfin (?) 340, 341 

Fire-worshippers 8a n., 85, 98, 107, 108, 
116, 180, 194, af;5 
Fiscal exactions 246-7, 293 
Franks 348 n. 

Frederick II 400 

Fama (Qara-Khitay) 337, 339 

FGrfftra 133 

Fnwaydin 139 

Fnyadhsun 123 


Gagan 114 
GJkhushtuw^ ]i6 
GilQk-Andaz 166 
Ganja 227 

Gardan-Kh^t 1470. 

Gardiz 264 445 

-Gardizi (liislorian) 12, 17, 20 -1, 26, 50, 

61 

Garkan 71 
Garm 71 
(iaryaba 67 

Gaw-Khwarah canal 144, 150 
Gaza 167 n. 

Georgians 436 
Ghadawnd 87 
GhadhSUi 124 
Gbadrank 174 
Gbandab 158 

Gharabkhashna (Gbaramkhashna) 144 
Ghardiyan 139 
Ghardmaji 149, 150 
Gharjand 174 

Gharjistan 233, 261, 292, 323, 338,3520,, 
444. 455 

Gharjistan of Saraarqand 131 
Gharkard 175 

-GhaniStl, Sbihabad-DIn 34, 79 
Gharqaud 117 
Gbasbid (GhasMta) 124 
Ghashil 124 

Ghassiin b. ^AbbJd (governor) 208, 209, 
210 

Ghatfar (Samarqand) 86, 90 
Ghaw-Kbitfar 114 
Gbawsbbnj 153^ 

Gblz^n-KbSn (Ilkhin) 44-5, 49 
Ghazaq (Ghazak) (Shash) 174 
Gbazaq (UshrQsana) 167 
Ghaziniz 153 

Ghdusy organization of 215, 239, 342, 
*87# 345 


Ghazna 31, 68, 217, 233, 351, 261, 265- 
lo^pasHm, 335, 338, 351, 352, 374, 
405, 430, 438-417 443-^ 

Ghaznay&n 139 
Ghaznevid dynasty— 

Administration of 238, 339, 307 
Foundation of 251, 261-4 
Historical literature under 18-24 
Struggle with Saljuqids 302-4 
(General references) 231, 232, 261-304 
passim, 338 ; see also Mahmud 
Ghijduwan (Ghujduwan) 119, 134 
Ghishta (Ghishli) 124 
Ghijrif b. *A(a (governor) 203, 304 
ghitnji dirhams 204-7 
Ghiyathad-Din MahmQd (GhQrid) 352-3, 
360 

Ghiyath ad-Din Mohammad (Ghurid) 
338, 340-2, 344-6,’ 349, 352, 429 
Ghiyath ad-DIn Muhanjmad (SaljOqid) 

332-3 

Ghiyath ad-Din Pir-shah 422, 429-30 
Ghiyath al-Din see -Yazdi. 

(jhora-trap 445 
Ghubar 83, 95 
Ghubdin 136, 140 
Ghudhashlardar 124 
Ghujduwan 119-20, 134 
ghulwa, length of 98 n. 

-Ghunjar (historian) 130., 15 
Ghunjir 124 
Ghur 338, 352 n., 353 
(ihfirajk (Ghurashk) 124 
Ghurak (Ikhshidh of Soghd) 96, 1830., 
185, 189, 190 
Ghurband 68 

Ghurids 330, 331, 338-46, 349 - 53 . 372 , 
374. 400, 429 

Historical works relating to 30-1 
(riiurminawa i 24 
Ghurs 406, 411, 439-43 
Ghur-Shah 338 
(jhushaj 102, (arlq) 105 
Ghushdan 124 
Ghuzkard i 75 

Ghuzz Turks 100, 152, 177, 178, 212, 
220, 269, 270, 291 n., 327, 329-3'? 335. 
339, 339 ; see also Oghuz 
Gliar 115 ; Jifar 
Giraariq 144 
Gil (Jit) 151-2 

Gobaliq 402 ; see also Halasighun 
Gold mines 65, 164, 169 
Golden Book (Altan-dcplcr) 44 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 66, 76 
coins of 69 n., 76 
Gobdan 94 

Gudse-ordo 402 ; see also Bal^saghun 
Guftan 74 

Gurgan 253, 261, 262, 335, 426, 449; see 
also Jiirjan 

Gurginj (Jurjaniya, Urgench) 146-7, 234, 
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*37. *<53. *77. 35«. 365. SS^, 

4*9. 430. 43»-7, 457 
Siege by GhUrids 349-50 
by Mongols 433^^7 

Gnr^jak (Little GuigSnj) 151 n., 153 

Gurjmln 90, 315 

GQrkh^ 409, 410 

Gurziwin 79 n„ 443, 444 

Guyuk 40a, 460 

Guzar Khuzar 

Guzarwan sfe Gnrziwan 

GOzgan 79, 80, 193, 198, 224, 333, 

254, 361, 363, 365, 30a, 338, 344 

^abash-^Amid 431 
jj^abib b. Mnhallab 138 
HadshirQn loa 

Hab^-i Abru, 33, 30, 54 n., 55-6 
Hafs b. MansQr -Marwazi 7 
Abu Hafs loi, 103, 106 
Haftad-Girdish pass 444 
Haftdih Farghana) 156, 256 
Hajib^ oflfice of 337, 3430. 

Ibn Hajib 436 n. 

-Hajjaj 147, 184, 393 
•Hakim (FStimid Caliph) 371 
hkkim (title) 333 
'Hakim (aell) 154 
Haklm-ata ifon., 376 
•^akim 'Shabld 346-7 
Halaward 69, 73 n. 

Hamadan (Hamadhan) 347, 375, 433, 
4*5. 4*6 

•HamadanI (Shaykh AbO Ya‘qub YCisuf) 

'Hamadhani, Muh. b, ‘Abd al-Malik 
32 n. 

•Hamadhani sei Ibn al-FaqIh 

Hamdallah Qazwini set -Qazwini 

HamdGna 105 

HamId-PQr 409 

Hammal 'Mar^hi 397 

Hammer-Purgstall 59 

-Hamuli, Abu’l-Hasan (wazir) 365 

HamOya b. *A1T, 340, 341, 347 

Hamza 303 

Hamza -I^ahanl 33 n. 

Hamza b. Muhammad set Nusrat ad-Din 
Abo Hanifa -i^nawari 6 
Haqq-rah 101, 106 

Harimkam ariq 99, 114, 118; see also 
Samjan ariq 

Harawaz (Harwaz'l 150, 153 
•Harawl, Sayli 57 n. 

Harith b. Surayj 190-1, 193 
Harith su Ibn ^Alamd^ 

HarrOsh 345 n. 

Harthama (general) 85 
Hiihn b. AltOntash 397-9 
HarOfl ar^Rashld 85, 303 
HarOn-tagln (pari-K bin id) 318 
Hanv&z see Harawaz 


asan (Qarloq) 441 
asan k *A 1 ! *SaMf 106 
^asan b. ^AII -UfrOsh 114 
j^asan b. Mubamroad (ra'fi) 390 
l^asan b. Muhammad b. TillOt 110 
Hasan b. Tnmim 300 
Hasan b. Taq (commander) 370 
iiasan b, VOsuf (Namad-pOsh) 330 
Hasan b. Zayd (*Alid) 314, 318 
Abu‘l-Hasan -Kharaqlni (shaykh) 311 
j|(lasan-hajl 4I4 

Hasan-tagln (^Qara-Khanid) 333, 333 

Hashim b. BanlchQr (Mahlchur) 73 n., 77 

Ha!»him b. Hakim see -Muqanna* 

Hashimgird 73, 138 

lidsib ^ office of 330 

flassan bridge 103, 104 

Aba Hatim -Yasarl 333 

Ibn Hawqal 11 

Hayt»ak see Siminjan 

Haydar b. ‘All -Husaynl -Razi 37 

Haydar b. Kawus see -Afshin 

(Ibn) Hay^m b. Muhammad -NabI 31 

Ha>tal see Ephthalitcs 

Hayyan -Nabati 107 

Abu Hayyan -Tawhidi 8 n. 

Hazarasp 143, 155, 363, 377, 379, 335, 
3*8, 350 
Ibo l;lazm 36 
Hazrat-lK>vi pass 73 
Haj^rat-lmam 70 n. 

Herat 57, 78, 309, 317, 353, a66, 388, 
335. 338. 344. 349. 35«. 35*. 353. 359. 
360-1, 375, 378, 433, 434, 438, 447 
Hilal b. -Muhassin 8 
Himalaya mts. 453 
*Himyari ’ inscription 87 
HindQ-Khan b. Malik-shah 349 
Hindu-Kush mts. 66, 67, 405, 439, 443, 

444* 45a» 454 
Hisar mts. see Buttam, 

Abo Hisharo, Castle of 103 
htsn 118 n., 341 n. 

Historical narratives, character of early 
1, 183 

Hiuen-Tsiang i, 70, 74, 77, 84, 180 
Ho-sze-mai-li (? Isms'll) 401-3, 403 
Howorth, Sir Henry 59-60, 63, 3830. 
Ifudud al’^Alam 13 
flQlagu 40, 49 

Hulbuk (Hulbagh) 68, 69, 301 
Humam ad-DIn (amir) 340 
]!;Iamar>bek 65 
\Iumayd, well of 170 
Humayd b. Qah(aba (99 
HumSyOn $te Aq-malik 
Hunger Steppe 370, 336, 451 
Hunt 394 

(iu^m ad-Dawla 304 n; atsd see Shlh- 
Malik 

^ufSm ad-Dln ‘Omar (sadr) 326-7,354 
Musayn (TimOrid) 57 
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l^tisayn, well of 170 
j^usayn (? ^Jaian) (amir) 396 
Htitayn (imto) 374 
l^usayn b. *AU -Marwaii 241-3, 246 n. 
^nsayn b. KhartnU (ruler of Herat) 359, 
360-1 

Husnyn b* Muhammad -Khawarij! 322-3 
Httsayn b. Mus^ab 308 
^uiayn b. Tahir -Ta'i 318, 219, 332, 223 
-yiisaym, Muhammad b. Muh 300. 
-Husayni, Sadr ad-Din (historian) 28, 32 
-Husayn! ste Haydar b. ‘Ali 
Husayn-Malik (of ‘Iraq) 343 
-Hu^yrT, AbO Bakr 385 
-Husayrl, Abu*l-Qasim Ibrahim b. ‘Ab¬ 
dallah 294 

Ibasan 139 
Ibir-Shibtr 392 

Ibrahim (^Samanid pretender) 269 n. 

Ibrahim (Ghaznevid) 304 

Ibrahim Gate (Bukhara) 102 

Ibrahim see T.imghach-Khan 

Ibrahim b. Ahmad (Samanid) 242, 247-8 

Ibrahim b ‘Alp-tagin 2so 

Ibrahim b. Ililal 8 

Ibrahim b. Husayn (governor) 216 

Ibrahim b. Husayn (Qara-Khanid) 353-4 

Ibrahim b. Nasr b. Kafi* 2i6n. 

Ibrahim b. SImjur 24b, 248 
Ice<1 water 90 

fdhaj ^idhuj, Idhnkh) xx, 124 

idlqut see UighOrs 

-Idilhi (geographer) 305 

-IdrIsI (Abu Sa‘id ‘.\b<i ar-Kahma ) i 5 

Ikhshids of boghd 93,95 ; see also Ghurak 

Ikhtiyar ad-DIn Aytaq 335 

Ikhtiyar ad-DIn Kii^hlu 409 

Ikhtiyar ad-Din ^ee KharpQst 

Ikinchl b. Qiichiiar .Khwarazm-shah) 324 

ilak-Turkman 333, 334 

I HI 4 30 

Ilamish 159, 356, 358 
IU<j (province) 156, 162, 163, 169-75, 
300 , 206, 210 n., 233, 243, 257 n., 307 
ilaq (\Vashgird) 71 
llaqa (Ilqah) 362 n. 

ll-Arsian (Khwarazm-shah) 33, 97, 98, 
. 3*0> 3^0, .332-7 
IlatgO- (Ilgatu-) raalik 417 
Ilengir 53 
Hi river 393 
il-khwajah 409 
|lmangfi (hajib) 363 
IliutmUh, Sultan Shams ad-Din 453 
Ilyw b, Asad (Samanh'i) 209 
Ilyas b. Ishaq (SSmanid) 240-1 
HmUd ad-lVui (mushriO 433 
*Im&d ad-DIn -Isfahan! 37-8, 39 
Tmad ad-DIn ‘Omar (of Bnlkh 352, 440 
‘ Im&d ad-Din (‘Alid) set ‘AH al-Mulk 
-Tirmidhl 


-Tmadi, Muhammad b. ‘All 34 
Imil 320 m, 363 n., 393, 431 
Inalchik (Inal-khan) 398-9, 412 
inanch-khan Oghol-hajib 409, 432, 433, 

.. 434 n -»449 

Inanch-Payghu see Yflsuf (SaljOqid) 

India 36, 39, 83, 196, 300, 303, 387, 405 
Campaigns in (Ghaznevid), 261, 272, 
J79,385, 387, 288,390-1 
(Ghurid) 344, 349, 353 
(Mongol) 445-6, 4490., 453-4 
Historical and Geogiaphical works on 
5, 30 , 36, 45 

Indian records of Mongols 45 
Indians 291 n., 352 

Indus, river 66, 185, 443, 445-6, 453 * 
454 

Iqld-dt 338-9, 307, 332, 378 
Iran 64 

‘Iraq 343, 348, 379, 398, 420, 422, 424, 

456 

*lraq ‘AjamI 348 
Irghiz river 370 n., 372 
Iron 164, 169 
Iron Gate (Shash) 175 
Iron Gate (Soghdiana) 73, 138, 186, 299, 
453i 453 

Irtysh river 178, 361, 392, 393, 403, 450, 
456 

Isaac 79 

‘I^m b. ‘Abdallah 186 
Isbaskath (Isbiskath) 87, 124 
Isbisk 87 

Isfara (Ispara) 160-1, 185 
Isfaranj 124 

-IsfarayinI, Fadl b. Ahmad (wazir) 387-8 
Isfijab (province and town) 175-8, 201, 
211-12, 233, 234, 236, 241 n., 256, 357, 
258, 264, 295, 366, 369, 450n. 

-Tsfizail, Mn'In ad-Din 57 

Ishaq ‘ the Turk ’ 199 

Ishaq b. Ahmad ' Samanid 1 232 n., 240 

Ishaq b. Alptagin i,? Ibrahim) 251 

Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad 5 

Ishsh 153 

Ishtikhan 94, 95, 96 
Ishtikhan ariq 83, 95 
Iskandar tTimurid) 54 
Iskandargham ariq 89 
Iskaran 124 
Iskifaghn 135, 136 
Iskijkath 99 
Islam— 

Relations of Mongols to 54. 92, 402, 

4>3. 43I.45'.458 

Spread of, in Central Asia 65, 70, 160, 
178, 188, 189-92, 254-6, 281, 286, 
305, 33^» 362, 368, 386-7, 4360.; 
see also Priesthood (‘Ulaina) 
lsma‘il b. Ahmad (Skm^id) 108, 110, 
III, II3, 115, II9, 31 1, 222-5, 326, 
328, 335, 240, 256, 267 
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IsmS^ Khandftn 30a 
Isma^fl h. II -Montasir 
IsmSMfl h. Sabakttgin 265 
Ismft*ll (I) si0 Ho-sse-mai-li 
lima’ilites 35, 40. 41 310, 337, 35a, 

374; see alse AlamOt 
Ismlthan 134 

I^han (Isfahln) 193, 319, 317 
l:»pid-bttl&Q 160 

Isr2*il (Arslin) b* Seljak 380, 385 

Ista, Istin 134 

•Iffakhr! (gec^apher) 11 

Istalif 63 

Isw&na 119 

Ivanin, M. 1. 6311. 

*Iz* ad*Din Tughra^i 330 
*Izz ad-DIn Tughrul 379 
Izz ad-DIn see ^osayn b. Kharmll 

{ abghQkath 173 
abir b. HarOn 314 
JabQzan 174 
Jacob 79 

Jacob dc Vitry (bishop of Acca) 375 n. 
Ja^far 341 n. 

Ja*iarband 278 
Talar rabaf 154 
Ja*far-tagln 269, 272-3 
J«ghalay 41, 48, 5a, 53 D., 391, 393, 41a, 
4«7» 43*. 433-5. 437. 438. 439, 443, 
45*. 455.458. 460. 46* 

Jaghatay kingdom 40-1, 51, 5a, 53, 54, 
157. 393. 4'7.4*7. 4*8,460 
Jahaii-Pahlaw^ 378 
Jajan 124 
/aj-riid 134, 135 

Jakardiza ariq and quarter 89, 413 
Jakhzan 124 
[alair tribe 419, 4240. 

Jalal ad-DIn (bhaykh, of Satnarqand) 379 
/al^l ad-DIn (Khwarazm-shah)— 

Defeat by Chingiz-Khan on Indus 

445 6 

h light from Khorezmia 433, 437-8 
(^rations in Afghanistan 439*44» 446 
(General references) 39, 97, 372, 378, 
418, 419, 430. 447, 448, 451, 460 
Jalal ad-Din ‘All b. (lasan (Chaghrl- 
Khan) 333, 334 

Jalal ad-Din ‘All b. Qasan (Husayn) 
-Zandl (imSrn) 410 
Jalal ad-Dln ^asan (Isma'ilite) 374 
Jalal ad-Din Muhammad b. MahmOd 
.335 

Jalal ad-Din Qadir-Khan (of Uzgand) 
366 

Jalal ad-Din see MahmQd Kh^o (Rukn 
ad-DIn) 

Jalalabad 160 
Jalil-dlza 105 

JamM ad-DIn *Omar (of Wakhih) 372 
JamSl QarshI 51-3, 357 


Jambalik (Janbalik) 36a n. 
jSmt* a/- Tawiirikh 44-8; see also Rashid 
ad*DIn 

•Jfimiji see Ahmad 
jam&k (title) 181 n. 

Jamuqa 384, 409 
Jan water 8a 

Jand 153. 178, 179, 357, 398, 30a, 314, 
335» 338-9. 33D 333* 34®. 343. 
343. 356, 363. 3<59. 370* 4>5» 4*^. 418, 
433. 433 

jdnd&r 3j3 n., 378 
Janids (Uzbegs) 1300. 

Jankakath 
Jankent 178 
-JannibI 53 
Jan-Qal‘a 178 
Jargh 99, 114, 141 
Jarghiyan 141 
jarib (measnre) 84 n. 

Tar-kurcan 73 
Jarm 66 

-Jarrah b. ‘Abdallah 188 

Jaryab (Panj) river 65, 68, 69, 70, 301 

Jashlr 153 

-Jawhail (lexicographer) 51 
-JayhanI (AbO ‘ Abdallih Ahmad b. Muh.) 
351-3, 265 

-JayhanI (AbO * Abdallah Muhammad) 
>3-J3. *09. iy5n., 226, 329, 340, 
343 345, 3460., 253 

-JayhanI (AbQ ‘All Mu^mmad) lan., 
3450., 246, 353 

-JayhanI (Abu’l-Fadl Muh. b, Ahmad) 
265 

Jayhan 353; see Amu Darya 
jaz 152 
Jazza (I) 117 

Jebc-noyon 400-3, 4*9*36, 431, 458 
Jelmc 383 
Jews 389, 388 

Jida-noyon 4160. ; see also UlQs-Idl 

Jidghil 163, 164, 169 

Jifar 115, 133 

Jigarband 142, 155, 2780. 

Jigarband rabat 154 
Jil^m 137 

Jikili 254 n., 317, 317 n. 

Jilanuta defile 407 
JIninjkath 170 
Jlrikhasht 124 

J ird (Samarqand) 86 
It 153; see also Git 

JiMk 165,166,167,169,170,173,3*5 "•: 
ta out Ulzak 

Jii-i Moliyan no, in, 159 
Jobiq 139 
Jnbir let JOylAr 

Jflchl 5a, 370-2, 386, 39J, ,ot, 430-St 
437. 455,457-8 

STT-Dary* campaign 39,407, 414-16 
Juchids 49, 52 
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S achi-Qftsar 383, 385 
fldi 445 
Q-Ghufthaj 105 
umiuhlilghQ 17611. 
nnayd b. *Abdar-RahroSin 190 
Tanayd, Gate of 171 
Jnna&a Akhashsha 153 
-jQTt^haqSln!, 20 
JurchiU 391, 403 
aijin ai8 ; see also Gurgan 
ur^nlya see Gurg^j 
Jurj&nlya, Lake of 146 
Juw&ra 178 

-Juwayni (historian) 8 , 10, 31, 32 » 37 » 
39-41, 4a, 45, 48, 49, 54, 58 

i uwik 140 
awlq^n 151 

jQyb&r (Nasaf) 140, (Samarqand) 124 
JOybar (JObSr) Ahu Ibrahim (Bukhara) 
104, iii,, 3‘8 

Oybir al>*Arid (Bukhara) 105 
Oyb^r-Bakar (Bukhara) 104 
JOybar al-Qawarlrl) in (Bukhara) 104 
JOzjan see Gurgan 
-jQzjini 22, 24, 31, 38, 39, 60 

Ka‘b, stepjHj of 439 
Kabadian see Quwadhiyan 
Kabak (Jaghatay-Khan) 136 
Kabama 174 

-Ka‘bi (Abu’l-Qasiin ‘Abdallah) ii 
Kabud 94 n. 

KabOdh 125 

Kabndhanjakath 92, 93, 94 

KabOdjamah 357 

Kabul 68, 217, 440, 444, 453 

Kabul river 68 

Kabul-sbah 77, 202 

Kad 3 k 174, 175 

Kadar 176, 177 

Kafimihan river 70, 71, 72, 74 

I bn Kafraj Bughra 399 

Kafslsiwan 125 

KRhl 3 b 3 d gate (BGnjikath) 167 
K&jar 140 
Kakh 160 

KiikhnshtuwEn 116, 200 n. 

•Kalamdtl (Muhammad b. Suf)an) 255 

Kalashjik 174 

KalifSo, 157, 419, 437 n. 

Kalka river 395 

Kallibidh 102, 103, 3270., 333 
-Kalltb&di, Abfl Bakr (shaykh) 120 
kSm (watercourse) 1130. 

Kamil ad-DIu (of Jand) 328 
Kamalashri 45 
Kamara 125 
Kamard 12$ 

Kaxnarja 125 

Kimdad (Kimdiz) 125 

KIni (Bukbir-Khudit) 204 

Kand (Kanri Bidim) 157-8, 163, 165 


Kandak 137, 138 
Kandikin 183 n. 

Kandasarwan 125 

Kandukin 125 

Kanjida 176, 178 

Kankraq 173 

Kanwan 90 

Kao-bsien-chih 195-6 

Karak-i *Alawlyan 111 

Karategin 70, 71; see also Rasht 

Karbang 70 

Karbar-malik 439 

Kardar 153 

Kardaran-Khas 143, 147, 148 
Karjumin 90, 315 
KarkOh (Kerki) 80, 81 
-KarmanI, Juday* b. ‘All 193, 194 
Karminlya (Kermine) 97, 98, 113, 114, 
116, 222, 235, 2480., 282 
Karmuchln 140 
Karramites 2670., 289-90 
Karran 65 
Karw^ 163 
Karzan 125 
Kasadun 125 

Kasan (Farghana) 162-3, 202, 211, 318, 
369, 402 

K^n (Nasaf) 140, 142, 437n. 

-KasanT, Abu Nasr (wazir) 316 
Kasha 136-7 

•Kash^l, ‘Abdallah b. ‘All 46-7 
-Kashani, Anushirwan b. Khalid 27 
Kashgana 401, 402 

Kashghar 18, 52, 66, 71 n., 185, 201, 241, 
254, 256, 274, 275, 281, 282, 294, 295, 
317. 332, 333 » 334 » 3520., 357, 363, 
366, 368, 395, 401, 454 
-Kashgharl, Mahmud 36 n., 3170., 4500. 
Kashk 135 
Kashk-nld 134, 135 
Kashka-darya 16, 80, 134-42, 189 
Kasbkan 125 
Kash-kiishans 108 
Ka^hmIr 352 n. 

Kast province 720. 

Katak 175 

Kath (Khorezmia) 144-5, 150, 234, 277, 
279, 457 

Kathlr b. Raqqiq a 16 
Kalhtha 125 

•Katib -Samarqand! (Muh, b. *Ali) 18 
katkhudd 226, (title) 23a 
Katla-Kurgan 97, 127 
Kawus (king of Ushrusana) 211 
Kayishkan 125 
Kay-Khusraw 116 
Kazli (Kazlik) 359, 361 
Kchi-Surkhab river 68, 69: see al^o Par- 
ghar 

Kcm-Kcmchik (Kcm-Kcmjiyut) 370 
Kempirak 113 

Keraits (tribe) 362 n., 381-2, 383, 386 
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Kermine see Karmlnlya 
KhabQsh&n 330, 331 
Khijist&a i6a, 171, 17a 
Kbakanja 135 
Kb&khsar 135 

Khalajts 391 n., 411, 440, 449 
Ibn KhaldOa 3-4 
Kbalijw 15a 
Khallt-AHah 75 n. 

Ibn Khallikan 3, 10 
Khama 116 
Kbaudashtar 136 
Kh^-malik see Amin al-Mulk 
Khan-Salar 99 

Khan<Sultan (daughter of Muh. Khwa- 
razm-shah) 356, ^64-6, 43* 
Kharachar-noyon 53, 53 
Kharadin 135 
khardj 188 
Kharajar 135 
Kharashkath 169 
Kharazmiyan 137 
Khargankat 173 
Kharghankath 98, 114 
Kharghun 135, 313 
Kharijites 194, 19S, 213, 216, 222 
Kharjam 345 n. 

Kharjang 248, 359, 315 
Khar-Khan 98 n. 

Kharlukb Turks see Qarluq 
Kharmaythan 114 

Kharpust^ Ikhtiyar ad-DIn Muh. b. ‘Ali 

439-40 

Kharqan (Kbarqana) 125, 165, 166, 167 

Kbarqan (Khurasan) 449 

Kharqan (bazaar) 108 

Kharqan rud 114, lao 

Kharqana, Lower 114, 116, 120 

Kharqana, Upper 114, 117 

Khartang 126, 348 

Kharur 133 

Khas 149, 150 

Khash 174 

Khashart (Jaxartes) 155 n, 

Khashyandlza 140 

khatiby office of« in Sam^id period 333 

-Khatunl, AbQ Tahir 37 

Khatunkath 173 

Kbawak pass 67 

Khawar<rQd 73 

Khawas 166, 169, 270 

Khawus ia6 

Khaydhashtar 126 

Khaylam (Khayrlam) 156, 138, 163 

Khaylim river 155 

Khayr 79 

Khayrifj^ 179 

Kbayrikbara (Khayzikhaza) 125 
Kbazm 238 
KhnzwSUi ia6 

Khidr-Kb^ (Qari>khknid) no, 316, 318 


Khisht 167 

Khita Turks 320 n., 350 n., 3640. 

Kbit^y 17 
Khitay-Kh 5 n 330 
Khiwa 143, 144, 148, 207 
Khiwaariqi43 
Khoja Baqirghan 165 
Khojend 157, 164-5, * 7 L *89, aoo^ 

306, 307, 3ion., 315, 333, 407, 419 
Siege of, by Mongols 417-18 
Khokand 158, 160, 162 
Khorezmia— 

Commerce of 335, 236, 237-8 
Conquest of, by Arabs i, 181 n., 185 
by Mahmud of Ghazna 375-9 
by Mongols 416, 436, 433-7 
by Saljuqids 304 

Culture of, under Khwarazm-shahs 
428-9 

Defence of, by flooding 154, 325, 337, 
339 » 349 

Description of 143-55 
Historical works relating to 17, 3 o, 
30-6, 39 

Invasions of, by Ghurids 349-51 

by Qara-Khitays 337, 336-7, 339, 

34 .*^ 

Isolation of 154, 396 
(General references), 195, aoo, 213, 
218, 222,333-4, 346,349,269, 296-8, 
303, 305, 314, 3»7» 333-80/ojrim, 
393-400. 438-33, 456-7; see also 
Khwarazm-shahs 
Khorezmian coinage 204-6 
Khorezmians, commercial and intellectual 
pre-eminence of 238 
Khotan 373, 281, 357, 368 
Khotanese music 373 
Khudabad 136 
Khudaynkath i 7 o 
Khudaysar rabat 167 
Khudhran 136 
Khudhand 136 
Kbudimanknn 98 
Khudisar 126 
Khujada 117 

Khujanda 164 ; see also Khojend 
-Khujandt 53 
Khulm 67, 68 
Khumir-tagin 433, 434 
Khumar-Tish SharabI 278-9 
Khumithan 126 
Khumkbisara 136 
Kbumrak 174 
KhunSmata 126 
KbunbGn 115 n., 117 
Khunuk-Khndftt 115 
KhGqand 158; see also Khokand 
Khnr&tSlD ^sim 
Aristocracy in 307-8 
Divisions U (pte-Islamic) 1830, 
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Efttablishment of Tahirids in 208 
ofSaf^ridsin 217-18, 219 
of Saljnqids in 297-8, 290, 302-4 
Importance of, in early ‘Abbasid period 
197-8 

Invasions of, by Qaril-Klianids 272-3, 
280, 389, 390 

by Qara-Khitap 339, 344, 350-* 
Operations of Khwarazm-shahs and 
Gharids in 338, 339, 340, 343, 346, 
349 * 351. 352-3 , 

Operations of Mongols in 419-20, 437- 
9, 446-9, 456, 457 
Plundered byGhuzz Turks 329 
I bn Khnrdadhbih 7, 12, 13 
KhQrlQgh 1760. 

Khurmithan 114, 126 
'KhurramabadI (poet) 406 n, 

Khurshab (town and river) 159, 160 
Khushaghar 126 
Khushk>rud 134 
Khusbminjakath 140 
Khushmlthan ste Ardakhushmithan 
Khushtuwan 201 n. 

Khushnfaghn 126, 165 
Khushunanjakath 140 
Khusharta 137 

Khusraw b. ‘Abid see Ibn Mu^In 
-Khu^abi (historian) 8 
Khuttal 69, 71, 72, 184, 189, 194, 196, 
200, 333, 334, 336, 248, 363, 278, 281 n., 
285, 295, 397, 299, 3 or, 313, 334 
Khuttalan 69 
khutuww 272 n. 

Khuwara 178 

Khuz^nd 137 

Khuzar (Guzar) 135, 427 

Khuzar-rud 134, 135 

Khuzist^ 348 

Khuzy^ 140 

Khwajah ‘Abdi Birun 88 

Kbwajah *Abdi Darun 88 

Kkwajah-i *amid (title) 230 

Khwajah-i buzurg (title) 229 

Khwindamir 56, 57 

Khwaraztn see Kath, Khorezmia 

-Khwiraznrd, Mahmfld b. Muh. b. Arslai* 

32 

Khmirazm-shdh^ title of 147 
Khw^zm^sbabs 185, 219, 233-4, 261, 
363, 370, 375-9, 294 - 9 » 305 » 323- 
80 

Historical works relating to, 30-6, 39, 
40, 49 > 58 

Struggle with ‘Abbasid Caliphs 346-8, 
373 6 

Struggle with GhQrids 338-9, 349 - 53 » 

Set also Muhammad (Khwarazm-shah) 
KIm&k Turks 177, 178, 3690. 

Kin dynasty 381, 383,394 
Kirghiz Turks 369-71, 393 n., 459 

K 


Kirmln 317, 319 

KUh (Kishsh) 16, 134-5, 185, 189, 196, 
199, 200, 206, 2ton.,26i, 263, 336, 
427. 452, 453 

Pass of, on road to Samarqand 133 
137-8 

Province of iii, 135-42 
Kish (island) 395 
Kitdb al-Quniy 213 
Kok-jar 74 
Kbk-serai palace 412 
Komedi (tribe) 70 
Kong-Khotan tribe 416 
Kubinda-Ma‘qal 140 
Kubra see Najm ad-Din 
Kiich-bugha-Kh^ 426 
Kuchluk 356-9, 361-3, 366-70, 375 n., 
393, 395> 400-3, 4060. 

Kuch-tagin 36611. 

Ktidalkti-bilik 312, 3230. 

Kufin 127 
Kugart Pass 156 
Kuhak 86 

Kuhak river 82 n.; see also Zarafshan 
Kilh-i sim 172, 174 
Kuh-i durughan see ‘Ali Durughi 
Kujagh 151 

Kuk, Kukshibaghan 99 
Kukar (?) 312 n. 

Kulab 419 

Kulab-darya 68, 69 

Kul-i Maghak (Kuli-Magiyan) 453 

Kulja, district of 353, 368, 401, 402, 

450 

Kum river 70 
Kumadh province 70 
Kumganan 74 

Kumijis 70, 248, 397, 398, 301 

Kum-Kurgan 74 

Kum-rud 72 

Kund, Kunda 127 

Kunddiram 79 

Kundlkath 127 

Kungrad 151 

Kun>a-Urgench 146, 14S, 457 
Kuran see Karran 
Kurdar 146, ifon., 151 
Kurdar canal 146, 150, 152 
Kurdistan, Kurds 375 
Kurgan-tube 69 
Kurkath (Kurdkath) 166 
Kurkuz 389 
Kursul 191, 192 
Kurt kings 570., 414 
Kushaniya 95, 96 
Kush^-shah 96 
Kushans 96, 108, 183 
-Kusbl iS 

Kushk-i Mughan 108 
Kushna ariq 105, 116 
Kushtagin-Pahlawan 448-9 
Kqi^ 41 n. 

k 
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Licbtn-b^ 333 

liUoiEh 151^ 

Lapls-l^xoh mines 66 
Lfinan 4^0 

Liwakand su L^wkand 
Layth b. Na^r b. Sayyar aoo, aoi 
Layth (ancestor of SaflMds) a 16 n. 
Lewkand 69 

Liao (Western) see Qara-Khitays 
Li-ta-chi 45 
Lurist^ 42 a 

Abn’l-Ma^alj see -Ba^^hdadT, Hasan-tagla, 
and Muh. b. 'Ubaydallnh 
Maba>Yalavach 444 
Ma^bid al-Khayl loi 
Ma^bid gate (Bukhara) loi, 108 
Macba 16S 

-Mada'inI (historian) 5, 6, 14 
Madar 68 
Madder 71 

Madhmlnlya '^Madhkamlniya) 151, 152 
Madh>amjakath 9S, 127 
Madhyankan ij8 
madina 78 
Madra 144 

Madra-kath (Madraraithan) 1440. 

Madwa 157, 159 
Mngiajis see Fire-worshippers 
Mah-Afaild 194 
Mahd! raba^ 154 
Mahdiya 317 n. 

MahmOd of Ghazna (Vamln ad-Dawla) 
19, 62, 79, 1590., 3580., 363. 365, 
265, 369-93, 296, 300, 306, 306 
Administration of 386-93 
Campaigns in Transoxania 280-1, 282-5 
Reign of 365-6, 271-86 
Seizure of Khorezmia 275-9 
MahinCd (Khorezmian) 396-7; see also 
Ma^ud Yalavach 
Mahmud-bay 357, 358, 359, 361 
MahmGd -'Irnadl 34 

Mahmud -Kashgbaii 36 n., 317 n., 4500. 
MahmOd -Khan (Rukn ad-Din) 322, 323, 
326,330-3,335 

Mahmud-tagln (Mahmud-Khan) 318 
Mahmud -\Varraq 3 i, 22 
Mahmud Yalavach 396 n., 444 
Majan 167 
Majandan 127 
Majarm 137 

Majbas, Majbast (Majubs, Majubsat) 127 
Majd ad-DIn Mas'Od b. Salih -Farawl 
B79i 4^0 

Majd ad-Din, Shaykh see -BaghdidI, ‘Ad- 
nan 

Makh 103, 107 
Makh-ruz 107 
-Makia 3, 6 
MakrSn 2x7, 304 
MaksOn (I) 45 


Ibo Mikoti ton 
Malik (teppe 348 n. 

Malik-A'iam A'tam-malik 
Mtlik-KbSn stt Amin al-Mnlk 
Mallk-SWb (SaljOqid) 305,308,310,3a*, 
3 » 3 > 3*0 

Invation of Transoxania no, 310, 315, 
316-17 

Malik-Shah b. Takaih 340, 34a, 346, 349 
Malik-Shah (rnler of Wakhsh) 37a 
Malik-Shir 440 

-Ma'mun (Caliph) 177, aoi, aoj, 207-13, 
338, 237 

-Ma’mun b. -Ma’mOn (Khwarazm-fhah) 

147 n > 375-8 

-Ma’mun b. Mohammad (KhwSrazm- 
shah), 147, 362, 263, 369, 375 
-Ma’muni 258 
Manchus 381 
Mandajan (prov.) 72 n. 

Mangishlaq see ManqishUgh 
Mangit 150 

Manichaeans 387-9; see also Dualists 
Mank 168 

Mankath (Bukhara) 127 
Mankaih (Isfijab) 176 n. 

Manqishlagh 324, 325, 330, 331, 432 
Mansur b. ‘Abdallah 198 
Mansur b. Ahmad i^Samanid) 242 
Mansur b. Hayqara (hajib) 250 
Mansur b. Ishaq (Samanid) 241 
MansOr I b. Noh I (Samanid) 109# no, 
III, 249, 25011., 251-2, a6i 
Mansur II b. Noh II (Samanid) 264-6 
Mansur b. Qara-lagin 176, 228, 248-9, 

251 

Mansur b. Talha (Tabirid') 213 
Abu Mansvir -Chagh«ani 243, 249 
Abo Mansur Muh. b. 'Abdar-Razzaq 
250-1 

Abo MansOr see -Maturidi, Muh. b. Hu- 
sayn, Muh, b. ‘Uzayr, Yflsuf b. Ishaq 
Mansur-kOh 43911. 

-Maqdisi (geographer) ii, 12, 249, 2520. 
-Maqrizi, Taqi ad-Din 42 
Maracanda 97 n, 

Maiagha 448 
Marco Polo 65, 66 n. 

Mardauij (Ziyarid) 225 n 
Mardkushan Gate (Akhsikath") 161 
Mardkushan (Mardqusha) Gate (Buk¬ 
hara) 102 
MardOs 1^2 
MaighbOn 127 
MarghibSn 240 

Margbinan (Margclan) 158, 161, 163, 315 
Margiana 76 

Marquart, J. 4 n , 7 n., 73 n., 292 n*, 320 n. 
Marsmanda 16$ 

Marw see Merv 

MarwarrOd 79, 80, 198, 199, Jf8, 353, 
35 G 449 
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•Marwarrfldl see Fakhr ad-Bln 
•MarwazI, Sharaf az^Zamin 386 n. 
-Marwaz! sei Hafs b. MansQr. Htisayn 
b. ‘All 

MarzbSn (district) 93, 94, 95 
Marzb^ b. Tnrgath 95 
Mas&s&n 153 

Mash rabaf (Masha) 149, 150, 298 
Masjid 119 

Masjid ash-Sh^m (Bukharil) 110 
Masichl (Mascha) 82, 168 
Mast!, M^tm 117 

Masked b. Mahmud (Ghaznevid) 23, 271, 
280,282, 284, 29011., 292, 293-303, 305, 
306, 32611., 338. 

Mas^Od (Saljuqid) 37, 30, 32711., 332 
Mas*Qd see Fakhr ad-DIa, Qilich-Tam- 
ghach'Khan 
-MasMdl 4» 5, 6 

Mas*ud-Khan (Qara-Khanid) 318 
Masus (Maswas) 319 n. 

Maturld 90 

-Matoridi, Abu Mansur 90 n., 267 n. 
Mawdud (Ghaznevid) 20, 294, 303-4 
MaySchuk (general) 348 
Maymana Son., 444 

-MayinancH, Abu‘l-Qasim Ahmad b. Ha¬ 
san (wazir) 275, 277, 278, 282, 291, 
293 

Maymurgh (Nasat") 105, 135, 137, 437 
Maynwrgh (Samarqand) 6, 92, 93 
Mazan.kran 335, 357, 379, 425,430,431, 
457 

Mazarshah see Qutham b. ‘Abbas 

Mazar-i Sharif 70 

Mazdakhin see Nhuakliin 

Maznawa 128 

Mazrankan 127 

Mazrin 128 

Mecca 354, 374 

Mc-ch‘ue (Khan) 187 

Mela ford 72, 297 

Meliotansky, P. 286 n. 

Meng-Hung 37, 38, 383, 459, 460 
Mergits (tribe) 361-2, 370-3, 393, 393, 

Meruchak 79 

Merv 6n., 76, 78, 79, 80, 185, 252, 260, 
270, 385, 297, 319, 330, 321, 327, 
.I**)! 335 . 339 . 34 ^. 34 ^. 349 . 

375 , 416, 429 

Capture of, and destruction by Mongols 
446-9,454 
Midhyainajkath 127 
Mlgh 127 
Mighan 127 
MijdGn ia8 
Mikail b. Ja‘far 241 n. 

AbQ Mikhnaf 5 
MHah see Mela 
Min&ra 163 
Mink 168 


MtnQchihr! 24, 3000. 

MlrkhwilDd 57-8 
Mlrki 256 
Miskan 161, 164 
[Ibn] Miskawayh 33 
MisniUi 140 
Miy^kal 127 
Miyankal 137 
Miyan-Kish 135 

Miyan-rOdan (district) 155, 156, 163 
Miyan-shah rabat *54 
Miz 128 

MizdakhqSn 149, 150, 151 
Mizdakhqan district 146, 1490. 

Mobaliq 443 
Monas ariq 83 

Mongolia 381-3, 384, 394, 3957 450 » 

456, 458 

Mongolian chronicle 43, 44, 45, 381, 
383, 423, 426 
language 50, 461 
Mongols— 

Army of 383-6, 403-4, 419 
Campaign against Kuchluk 400-3 
Heroic epos of 42-4, 52 
Historical works relating to (Oriental) 

37-58.459 

Historical works relating to (European) 

59-63.459 

Operations in Afghanistan 440-5, 454-5 
in Khurasan 419-36,437-9, 446-9 
in Sind 445-6, 449 n., 453 
Pursuit of Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah 419-26 

Relations of, to Chinese, 381-2,393-4 
to Muslims 54,92,402,413,431,451, 
458 

Skirmish with Muhammad in Qipchaq 
369-72 

(General references) 229,313, 348, 365, 
381-463 passim \ see also Chingiz- 
Khan 

Mu‘adh b. Ya'qub 142 
Mu'awiya (Caliph) 77,.228 
Mu‘ayyid ad-Dawla Ay-Aba 335, 337, 
338 n. 

Mu'ayyid ad-Din (wazTr) 347-8 
-mtibayyuia see sapid-jdmagan 
Muda 140 
Mudhyaiikan 12S 
Mudhy^kath 128 
Mufadd&l b. Muhallab 184 
Mugh 163 
Mughan 426 
Mughkada gate 156 
Mughkada-i Panjikath 82 n. 

Mughkan 113, 117, 121 
MnghQl-hajib see In^ch-Khan 
Mnhadhdhib an-DIn -Bastabadi 448 
Muhallab b. Abl Sufra 138 
Muhammad (Prophet) 91, 199 
Traditions ascribed to 13, 14, 16 


K k a 
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Muhammad (Khwarazm-shih) 343) 346, 
‘348) 437 » 439 » 450 
Administration of 377-80 
Buildinj^ of 100, 103, 366 
Campaigns against KQchluk 367-9 
against Q^-Khi^Sys 159, 355-60, 

i 6 z - 7 > 393 

against Qipch^s 369-71 
Collision with Mongols in Qipchaq 

369-7* 

Conquests in Afghanistan and Persia 
35 a- 3 » 360. 372-3 
in Transoxania 360, 363, 365-6 
Death of 426 

Embassies to and from Chingiz-Kh 5 n 

. 393 , 394 , 396-7, 399 
Flight from the Mongols 419-27, 435 
Omitted in Mongolian chronicle 426-7 
Reign of 349“8o, 393-426 
Relations with military party 377, 380, 
405-6, 407, 428 

with priesthood, 373-7, 379, 380, 
407 

Struggle with Caliph 373-5 
Withdrawal from Syr-Darya provinces 
369, 402 n. 

from Transoxania 404-6 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah (Tahirid) 214 
Muhammad b, ‘Adnan (Majd ad-Din) 
17, 18 

Muhammad b. Ahmad (‘AUd) 242 
Muhammad b. Ahmad -Nakhshabi (-Na¬ 
sal!) 243-4, 245 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Farlghun 254 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ma’mun (Khwa- 
razm-shah) 277, 279 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali see Arslan-Khan, 
-‘Imadi, -Shabangarm 
Muhammad b. Anush-tagln 324. 
Muhammad b. Asad (Samanid) 241, 
2410. 

Mu^mmad Baqir 160 
Muhammad b. B^har 221 n., 225 
Muhammad b. Dahda 205, 207 
Mu^mmad Haydar 66 n. 

Muhammad b. Hilal 8 
Muhammad b. Husayn (AbQ Ishaq, ra’ts) 
288 

Muhammad b. Husayn b. Mat 241 
Muhammad b. Husayn b. Mut (Abu 
' Mansnr) 264 

Mu^mmad b. Ibrahim (AbQ Hamid) 
30 n. 

Muhammad b. Ibrahim -A‘rab! (-Ta^i) 
278 

Muhammad b. Jarfr 160 
Mujiammad b. KarrQm (AbQ ‘Abdallah) 
389-90 , 

Muhammad b, Khani&k 345 it* 
Muhammad b. Layth 22$ n. 

Muhammad K Lnqman (SQmilnid) 87 
Muhammad ^Maghribl 35 


Muhammad b. Malt^mQd (Ghaznevid) ao, 
384, 293, 205, 302 
Muhammad -MaraghanI 455 
Muhammad b. Mas*Qd -Harawl (Ni^Qm 
ai-Mnlk) 378 

Muhammad b. Najib BakrQn 36 
Muhammad b. Nasr (AbQ Ja‘far, SQmanid) 
247-8 

Muhammad b. ‘Omar (Sadr of BukharQ) 


334 , 354 

Muhammad b. Qara-Qasim -Nasawl 367 
Muhammad Pahlawan-jahan (of ‘Iraq) 

341, 346-7 

Muhammad b. Qasim 185 
Muhammad Rahim Khan 75 n. 
Muhammad b, Salih (Nijjam al-Mulk, 
wazir), 378-80, 41b, 431 
Muhammad -Sulami (al-hakim ash-sha- 
hld) 246-7 

Muhammad b. Sulayman (Abn’l-IIusayn) 
II n. 

Muhammad b. Sulayman (Muhammad- 
tagin) see Arsl^-Khan 
Muhammad b. Tahir 95, 99, 212, 214, 

‘ “ ‘Ubaydallah (Abu Ma*all) 


Muhammad b. 
26 

Muhammad b 
Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. 


‘Uzayr (wazir) 249, 253 
Yahya (‘Alid) 24a 
YQsuf-Khwarizmi 9 n. 
Muhammad b. Zufar 14, 354 
Abu Muhammad (Bukhar-Khudat) 223 
muhammadt dirhams 305-6 
MIlhammad-tagin see Arslan-khan Muh. 


b Sulayman 
Muhinan 173 

Muhra gate (Bukhara) loi 

Muhiajid dynasty (Al-Muhtaj) 234, 254 

Muhlariqa 138 

Muhtasihy office of 231 

Ibn Mu*jd (Khusraw b. ‘Abid -AbaikQhi) 


54-5 

Mu‘in al-fuqara see Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Mu'izz ad-Din (GhQrid) j^^ShibQb ad-Din 
Mujashi‘ b. Hurayth 198 
Mujduwan 140 

Mujir ad-Din ‘Omar b. Sa‘d 373 
Mujir al-Mulk Sharaf ad-Din -Mu^piffar 
447 

Mujmtl at- Tawdrtkh 26-7 

MiiUcr, A. 22, 62-3, 287, i88, 289, 305, 


Multan, 272, 446 
Munhl see SdJjtib-barid 
Munk 69 

-Muntasir lsma‘!l (SSmanid) 119, 269^70, 
272 

-Muqaddasi see Maqdisf (11 n.) 
-Muqauna* 1$, 134,199-200 
MnqAtil b. Sulaymsm 107 
Muqtafi 11 (Caliph) 333 
Muquli 386, 404 
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Murghab river 79, 80, 333, 448 
Murzin 128 

MQsE b. * Abdallah b. Khazim 183, 184 
Mosa b. SatQq 357 n. 

Mus^ab b. Raziq 308 

-Mus*abi (Abu’t-Tayyib Muh. b. ^atim, 
*amld) 345 

•Musawf, Mahammad b. Fa^Ullah 56 
Musayyab b. Zuhayr 200, 301 n., 203, 
205, 307 

musayyabl dirhams 205-6 
Mushrif^ office of 231, 377-8 
Musk 237. 

Muslim b. Sa*Id (governor) 189 
AbQ Muslim 84, 85,102,193-9, 208, 313, 
217 n. 

Party of 197-300 
-Mustaghfiri (historian) 15, 16 
-Mustansir (Fa^imid Caliph) 304 
mustawfi, office of 239-30, 2430., 377 
Mut 341 n., 264 
-MuHadid (Caliph) 319 
-Mu*taraid (Caliph) 95, 210, 217 
-Mu‘tasim (Caliph) 95, 308, 212 
>Mu‘tazz (Caliph) 217 
Mutugen (grandson of Chingiz-Khan) 
443 

-Muwaffaq 217, 218 
Muwan 140 

-Mugaffar see Mujlr al-Mulk 
Mujaffar-malik 441, 443 
Abu* 1 - M ujjaffar see -Bargliashl ,M uhammad 
b. Luquian, Nasr b. Sabuktagin, Qilich- 
Tamghach-Khan, Tamghach-Bughra- 
Khan 

Abu Muzalum see Suba* b. an-NaiJr am/ 
Sulu 

Muzakbln ariq 89 
Muzn 133, 128 
Muznawa (Muznuwa) 128 

Nabadghin 143 
-Nadim 4; see also Fihrist 
Nafakhs 128 
Nahl 138 

Naimans (tribe) 356, 361, 3820., 384, 
386-7» 393» 4oa, 4^3 
Najikath 169 
Na^ar-Khitfar 114, 116 
Najm 163 

Najm ad-Din Kubra 51 n., 376, 436 
Najm al-Mulk Lawhi 330 
NakahQn 128 
Nakalik 174 

Nakhshab 136, 319. 336, 449; see also 
Nasaf 

-Nakhshab! see Muhammad b. Ahmad 

Namad-push see Qasan b. YQsuf 

Namangan 156 

Namik (Nilmiq) 82 

NamQdhligh 174 

NaqabOn 128 

K 


NaqSd 160, 161, 164 
Naqshband (Baha ad-Din) 139, 137 n. 
Narpay 97 n.; and see Fayy 
Narshakh (Naijaq) 120, 128, 199 
-Narshakhi (historian) 14 
Nasa I53n » I54» 238, 2450., 261, 370, 
308, 330, 335, 340, 364, 424,439, 
437» 449 

Nasaf 16, 102, 105; 136-42, 185, 189, 
199, 200, 303, 3ion., 243, 347, 263, 
363, 437, 449, 454; see also Nakh¬ 
shab 

-Nasali (AbQ ^lafs ‘Omar b. Muh.) 15 
-Nasafi see Muhammad b. Ahmad 
-Nasawi (historian) 38-9, 429 
-N^ir (Caliph) 346, 351, 373-5. 4^0 
Nasir ad-Din see Muh. b. Salih, Ibn 
al-Bibi, -Samarqandi (Abu4-Qasim), 
-Tusi 

Nasir al-Haqq (Qara-Khanid) 374; and 
see Nasr b. ‘Ali 

-Nasir -Utrush see Hasan b. ‘Ali 
Nasir-Kuh 4390.; and see Nusrat-Kuh 
Nasr b. ‘Abd al-Malik (Samanid) 350 
Nasr I b. Ahmad (Samanid) 164, 210, 
223-3, 228, 241 

Nasr II b. Ahmad (Samanid) 10, 12, 25, 
87, 109, no, 112, 176, 240-6 
Nasrb. Ahmad see AbQ Mansur -Chaghani 
Nasr b. Ali (Arslan-Ilak) 2570., 358, 
264, 267-8, 370, 273, 274, 282, 385, 
300, 311 

Nasr b. Arslan-Khan Muhammad 330 
Nasr b. Ishaq (Abu'l-Hasan) 240 
Nasr b. Nuh (Samanid) 349, 256 
Nasr b. Sabuktagin 366, 369, 273, 299 
Nasr b. Sayyar 5, 192-4, 200, 30i 
Nasr see Shams al-Mulk 
Nasr al-Milla (Qara-Khanid) 274n. 

Abu Nasr Mishkan 23, 288-9 
Abu’n-Nasr -Samani 256 n. 

Abu Nasr see Ahmad b. Muh., -Fwabi, 
-Kasanl, -Qubawi, Mansur b. Bayqara, 
-‘Utbi 

Nasrabad 163, 164 
Nasrat ad-Din Hazarasp 422 
Nasya, Lower 158 
Nasya, Upper 158, 163 
Nawa 128 

Nawbahar (Balkh) 77, 102 n. 

Nawbahar gate (.Bukhara) 102 
Nawbahar gate (Samarqand) 85, 86 
Nawfar 128 
Nawida 81 
Nawjabadh 128 
Nawkadak 128 
Nawkanda ariqs 105, 115 
Nawkhas 138 

Nawqad in village names 136 n. 
Nawqad-Miskan 164; see also Naqad 
Nawqad-Quraysh 135, 136 
Nawruz ‘ of the Agriculturists ^ 116 

3 
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Nawz&bSd 13 $ 

Naya 386 
Najd0n see Bld0n 
Nestorians lyp, 180, 375»•> 3 ^ 7 * 9 ®» 
see also Christians. 

Nibam province 73 n. 

Niham-rud 73 
Nilab 446 

NishapUr (NaysSbEir) 145 n., 219, 229, 
341, 343, 355, 361, 263, 366, 373, 
287, 389-90, 337, 335, 346, 359 » 
375» 379> 430n., 421, 423, 434, 
437 . 43S 

Destruction by Ghuzz 27, 329 
by Mongols 447 
Historical works relating to 16 
-Nishapuri (Abu’l-Hasau ‘Abdar-Rah- 
maa) 15 

-Nishapuri (Zahir ad-Din) 30 
Niyaza 140 
Niyazbek 143 
Nij^m ad-Din see -Shami 
Nijtam al-Mulk see Muh. b. Mas^ud, Muh. 
b. Salih 

Ni|^m al-Mulk (Abu *AIT Hasan b. ‘Ali 
-Tusi, wazir) 35, 316n., 237-31, 338, 
339, 341, 343n., 344, 25on., 2510., 
271 n., 386, 287, 291, 306-10, 315, 360 
Nis 5 mi -‘ArOdi -Saraarcjandi 316 
Nizami, Sadr ad-Din (historian) 353 n. 
Novgorod annals 430 u. 

Nu- see also Naw- 
Nubagh (Khorezmia) 149 
Nub^h al-AmIr (Bukhara) 115 
Nodiz 71 
Nughkath 1740. 

Nuh b. Asad (Samanid) 306, 309-11, 
256 

Nuh b. Mansur (Samanid) 9, 253-4, 
3*58-64 

Nuh b. Nasr (Sam^id) 10, 14, 108, 109, 

* 43 - 4 . * 4 M. *59 
Nuj^lkath 138 
Nujkath (Shash) 174 
Nujkath (Ushrflsana) 166 n., 167 
Nukand 128 
Nukath 174 

NQkb^h (Nokfagh) 149, 150 
Nukh^s (Khorezmia) 153, 378 
Nokkath 174 
Nu*man, hillock of 439 
Aba Nn^man 85 

-Numayri (AbQ Zayd ‘Omar b. Shabba) 5 
Nur 114, 119, 357, 270, 408 
Nusar 77 

NQsbI-Basqaq 437, 448 
NOshlkir (NOshaidrd) rabit 155 
NQsbtagin 301 n. 

Nosrat ad-DIn ^amza b. Muhammad 449 
Nnsrat-KQb 439,440 
NGzkIt 149 
NGzwSr 148, 155 


Obbnrdan 168 
Obi-garm 71 

Oghnz Turks 201, 254, 256-7 ; see also 
Ghuzz 

Ogbuz-Khon 461 
Ogbul-beg (atibeg) 332 
OgbQl-hajib see Inanch-Khan 
Oghulmish 374 
d’Ohsson, Baron C. 40, 59, 60 
Oirats (tribe) 392, 392 n. 

‘Oman 373 , ^ . 

‘Omar (‘Omayr), Castle of 200 
‘Omar II (Caliph) 188, 190 
‘Omar b. Mas‘Qd (^dr) 354 n. 

‘Omar b. Sa‘d see Mujir ad-Din 
‘Omar b. Shabba see -Numayii 
‘Omar see Husam ad-Din, Taj ad-Din 
‘Omar -Khwajah -Utrari 397 
Onguts 4140., 415 
Oppcrt 58 

Ordu (Turkish town) 334 
OrdQ b. Juchi 392 
Orkhon inscriptions 461 
Ormuz 395 
Oma 437 n. 

‘Othman (Caliph) 6, 77, 160, 1850. 
‘Othman b. Ibrahim (ruler ofSamarqand) 
350-'. 353 * 355 - 6 , 358, 360, 363, 
364-6, 431 

‘Othman b. Mas‘ud 75, 184 
Otrar see Utrar 
Ozar 368 


Padyana 140 

Pahlawan of ‘Iraq see Muh. Pahlawan- 
Jahan 

Palghar 168 

Palladius (archimandrite) 43 n. 

Pamir province 70 
Pan], Panj-rudak 129 
Panj river see Jaryab 

Panjab (in Oxus basin) 72, 420; and see 
Mela 

Panjdih (Khurasan) 449 
Panjikath see BOnjikath 
Panjkhin^ 

Panjshir 67, 441 n., 443, 444 n. 

Pap see Bab 

Paper (of Samarqand) 336-7 
Parak river 163, 169, i74n.; su also 
Chirchik 

Parchin see Birchinlighkant 
Parghar see Burghar 
Parghar (Parkhar) 69 
Parghar river 68, 69, 168 
Parkent 175 

Parwan 67,68, 441-3, 444 
Pa»hawr«r 351 n., 439, 440. 445 » 453 
PayghO (YabghO?) 369, 308 
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Paykand 104,105,114,117-18, 120,181, 
223 

Paykand, New 1190. 

Payy see Fayy 
Pechcnegs 238 
Peking 393-4 

Persia, Early literature of i 
Persian language 1, 291 

National and religious movements 
J94fif., 291 
Pill (amir) 261 

Plano Carpini 1790., 386 n., 388, 392, 
421,423, 437 n. 

Poslavsky, 1 . T. 75 
Prester John 58 
Priesthood (‘Ulama):— 

Attitude of nomads towards 267 
Opprisition to bureaucracy 17, 19 
Relations between, and Ghaznevids 
289-90 

Relations between, and Khwarazm- 
shahs 349, 373-7, 379, 380, 407 
Relations between, and Mongols 413 
and Qara-Khanids 310-11, 313, 

316-18, 320 

Relations between, and Samanids 17, 
331, J40, 243-4, 2j8, 264 n., 267 
Priesthood (non-Muslim) i, 180-1, 388-9 
Pronunciation of place-names i2on, 
Ptolemy (geographer) 69 n,, 70, 159 
Pulad-chink-sank 45 
Pumpelly 11911. 

Pur-tagin (Buii-iagin) 300 n. 

Qabay-llchi 449 
Qachar-bashi see Quchqar-bashi 
QachQli 53 
Qadan-noyon 433 
office of 232 
-Qadi (historian) 17 

-Qadir (^Caliph; 266, 271, 272, 275, a8i, 
286 

Qadir-Khan Ahmad b. Arslan-Khan Muh. 
320 

Qadir-Khan Jibra’il 318 19 
Qadir-Khan Vusuf 273, 275, 280-6,294-5, 

315 

Qadir-Khan ibn Thaqaftan fYimek') 369n. 
Qadir-Khan ibn Yusuf v? Tatar 356, 369 
Qadir-Khan see Jalal ad-Din and Qayir- 
Khan 

-Qa’im (Fafimid Caliph) 343 
(^Pa-i Dabus (/lya ad-Din 97 
Ibn al’Qalanisi 281 n. 

Qalas steppe 172, 173, 175 
QaliUI 140 
Qandahar 438 
Qandtya 15, 91 n. 

^nghli 370, 415 
Qara-bagh 136 
QarUchQn 137 

Qara-darya 155, 157,160, 164 


Qarija (hajib) 412 
Qaraja-noyon 448-9 
Qara-Khtn 17, 274 n. 

^ri-Khanids:— 

Chronology of 368, 274 
Conquest of Transoxania 267-8 
Conversion to Islam 254-5 
Invasions of Khurasan 272-3, a8o, 
289, 390 

Invasions of Transoxania 234, 257-60, 
263-4, 282, 318-19 
Literature under 17-18 
Organization (civil) of 268, 305 
Relations with ‘Ulama 310-11, 313, 
316-18, 330 

Vassals of Muhammad Khwarazm-shah 

355-6.358.'360 ' 

(General references' 8, 34, 36, 37, 
60 n., 88, HI, 254-5, 257 n., 262, 
264, 269-86, 293-306, 307, 310-26, 
328, 330-6, 353-4, 355-6, 358, 360, 
364-6 

Qara-Khaqan 254n., 274 n. 

Qara-Khitays:— 

Auxiliaries with Chingiz-Khan 391, 
4 i 5 n. 

Deleat of Sultan Sinjar by 326 
Invasions of Khorezmia and Khur^^ 
337 » 336-7, 339, 344, 345, 350-1 
Occupation of Transoxania 336 
Struggle with Muhammad Khwarazm- 
shah 159, 355_-6o, 363-7, 393 
Treasury of, at Uzgand 157 
Uncertainty of historical data relating 
to 30 

(General references^ 17, 37, 58, 320 n., 
313,326-7,333,335-7,339,344-5, 
350-67,393,395,402,420,451 
Qara-khoja (village y 362 
Qara-kul ii8, 333, 455 
Qaraqornm (^Qaraqum) (^Qip)chaq^ 415, 
416 

Qata-su 349, 35011. 

Qaratagh-darya 72 

Qaratagin {governor of Balkh) 176, 228 
Qaratagin rabat 176 
Qaratagin province see Karategin 
Qaraunas canal 83 

Qarluq Turks 70, 177, aoo, 201, 202, 
224 n., 254, 321. 326, 333-4. 336, 362, 
.363, 4 > 2 . 44 *. 442 
qarmai 243 
Qama 138 
Qamin 216 

Qarshi 83, 134, 136, 437 ; see also Nasaf 
Qarun \fortress' 422, 425 
-Qaryat -kabira iiSn. 

Abu’l-Qasiir. (of Saghaniyan) 298, 299 
Abu’l-Qasim Kathir 292 
Abu’l-Qasim see -Barmaki, -Hu^yrT, 
-Maymandi, -Samarqandl, -SlmjGr!, 
MahmQd of Ghazna 
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(^tllsh 138 
QatwSn 129 

Qatw&n steppe, 1370., 1290., 165, 2649 

3*«. 3*7. 333 
QafwfUi-cIza 105 
(^y 3 >KhIn 386 
QaySlIgh 362 n., 403 
Q 5 yda 58 
Qayin 438 

Qiyir-Kh^ see Inilchik 

Qayir*TQqa-Khan 343 

Qaylf river 37a 

QazwTo 432, 425, 436 

-QazwInI, ^lamdallah 17, 30, 49-51, 54, 


311 

*QazwIm| 2^karlya b. Muhammad 36 
-Qazwini, Zayn ad-Din 50 
Qibab 90 

-Qifil, ‘All b. Yusuf 30 
Qilich-Taraghach-Khan Abu*l-Ma‘all 
Hasan b. *Ali see Hasan-tagin 
Qilich-Tamghach-Khan Mas‘ud i8, 103, 

334. 336. 3S3. 354 
Qimacb river 37a 

Qjpchaq Turks and district 45, 179, 296, 
320, 328. 330, 340, 341-3, 349 > 356, 
357 » 358, 361, 363, 369-7*, 395 i 4 * 5 » 
^ 455 , 458 
Qoboq 3630., 393 
Quatrem^re, E. 440., 6r n. 

Quba 157, 159, 161-3 

-Qubawi (AbQ Nasr Ahmad b. Muh.) 14 

Qubilay-noyon 365 

QQbilay-Qa’an 49 

Quchqar-bashi 260 

Qudaiku Bilik 312, 323 n. 

^dQ-KhM 370 n. 

Quhistan 338, 35a, 353, 365, 438 
Quicksilver 164 

Qol^ (Qulc^-bashi) plain 455, 456, 

458 

Qulan (town) 203 
Qul-tugh^ (Mergit) 370, 371 
Qunduz 67, 420 
Qurmisbi 49 

Qutayba (Bukhar-Khudat) 195 
Qutayba b. Muslim i, 5, 74, 106, 107, 
108, 119, 138, 168, 181-3, 192 
Campaigns in Central Asia 184-7 
Tomb of 160 


Ibn Qutayba 4-5 

Qo^b ad'Dawla see Ahmad b. ‘All 
Quib ad'DIn Mnh, b. AnQsb-tagln 324 
Qujb ad'Din see Muhammad (Khwarazm- 
sbib) and Uzlagh-Sbih 
Outham b. ‘Abbas 91,93 
Qutlugb'baUq 408; see also ZamOq 
QitUugb-Bilgi-beg see Qilicb-Tarnghach- 
KhSn Mas'tid 

Qntlagh^inanch (atibcg) 346 
Qttdngb-khlui 415, 433 
Qtttiila'Qaghan 381, 383 


a utuqu-noyon see Shiki*QQti)^*noyori 
nwidhiyin province 71-3, 385, 397 
Quwfidbiy&n town 71-a, 378 
Qnzgbund ii7i**> 129 

rahad 78 

Rab§h ariq 105, no 
Rabli-i malik 3480., 315 
Rabai-i Sarbang 160 
Rabat-Tughanln (Rabatat) 179, 378 
Rabinjan 97, 335, 334 
Ra^i al-Mulk (qS^I) 440-1 
RS^ra^a 90 
Rah' b. Harthama 219 
Rafi‘ b. Layth 85, 91, 950., aoo-i, 208, 
309, 2i6n. 

Raghin 139 
R^hsirisna 140 
rcCiSy office of 234 
Rakhinawa (RakhlnQn) 129 
Rakhnshmithan 148 
Rakund 139 
Raman (KamanT. 139 
Ramand 117 
RamTdh river 71 

Ramitan ^Ramithana^ 114, 116, ri7, 223 

Ramnsh 116 

Rang (fortress'; 443 n. 

Ranjad 163, 164 
Ra’s al-Qanpira 126 
Ra's af-Taq 85, 86 
Ra’s ai-\Vnragh 104, 106 
Rashid ad-Din (historian 17, 40, 42, 
44 8, 49, 50, 52, 54, 58 
Chronological inaccuracy of 371 
R^ht 70, 71, 301, 233, 248 
K^mayin 135 
Rastaghtar 129 
Raverty t 3 n., 60 i 
-Rawandi, Muh. b. *A1T 29 
Rayy 218, 26211., 346, 347, 422, 425, 431 
-Razi see Fakhr ad-Din and Ilaydar b. 
‘All 

Razik rabat 138 
Raziq 308 
Kazmanakh 139 
Razmaz (Razraan) 129 
Requisitions 339, 393, 405; see also 
Confiscations 
Reynolds 20 
RighdamQn 139 

Rigist^ (Bukhara) loi, 107, 108, xio, 
111, 147, 339, 363 
RIgistan ariq 105 
Rlkdasbt 74 
Rtkhshan 139 
Risbtan 157-8, 163 

RlW 103 , HI 
RlwartQn 139 
Rlwd 129 
Rlwdad 88, 93 
Rlwqan 114 m 
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Romans 96 n. 

Rosen, Baron V. R. 8, 33, 267 
Roshan 65 
Ross, Sir E. D. 61-2 
Rnbruk 388, 389, 390,403 
-RodakT (poet) 129, 248 n. 

RiSd-i Zar 103, 104, 115, ii8n. 

Rfldh 135 
RQdhan 153 
Rodhb^r 1740. 

RQdhfaghkad 129 
RufQn 130 
Rukhna gate 103 
RukhshabQdh 730. 

Rukn ad-DIn Ghurshanchl 420, 422 
Rukn ad-DIn Iraam-zadah 410 
Rnkn ad-DIn Kurt 414 
Rukn ad-DIn see Mahmud-Khan 
Rukn ad-Dunya waM-DIn see Qilich- 
Tamghach-Kban Mas^ud 
Rukund 165, 166 
Russia 395 
Ibn Rusta 7 
Rustam 308 n. 
rustdq 69 n. 

Kustufaghn ^ Rustaghfagbn) 130 
-Rustulaghni ‘All b. Sa‘id) 130 
Rutbil (ruler of Sijistanj 216 
Rilyjan 167 
Ruzund 148 

Sabadhinun (Sabadhun) 130 
Sabaghduwan 133 
Sabat 165, 166, 336 
Sablra 130 
SabUk Mts. 172 
Sabran see Sawriln 
Sabuktagln 261-5, 290, 301 n. 

Sabzawar 424, 449 
Sachau, E. in., 30, 23, 2720. 

Banu Sa‘d gate (Bukhara) 101, 106, in 

Sa*d rabat 165 

SaMabad (Bukhara) 111 

Sadfar 148 

-Sa‘di (poet) 395 

-Sa‘dl see Hasan b. ‘All 

Sadr-Jahan see ‘ Burhan, House of’ 

Sadr ad-DTn-Khan qa^D 410 
Sadr ad-l)Tn see -Husaynl, -Nizami 
Sadiir (Sadwar) 1420., 143, 155 
Safardiz 148 
Safari 155 

-Safiar, Ibrahim Ismail ^imam) 330 
Ismail b. AbQ Nasr (imam) 316 
SafRlrid dynasty 31, 77, 209, 215-32J 
224 6 

-Saffirun 85 

Saffron 71 

&fi (hajib) 270 

San*-Aqra* (wazir) 407 

Safi ad-Din ‘AbdalliUi b. ‘Omar 36 

SaghanSq 1790* 


^agh&oiyiln (Chaghanlyan) province 72-4, 
82,135,191, 200,233, 234,247,248-9, 
25a, 263, 283, 385, 398, 399, 301, 313, 

330, 338 

Saghaniyan town 72, 73, 74, 138, 139, 
301 

Saghan-Khudat 72, 185, 191, 234 
Saghnrj 96, 130 
Sagharj mts. 95 
Saghdara 179,329 
Saghir-beg 319 

Sdhib-bartd {Sdhib-khahar) ^ office of 
330-1,306 

^dhib-haras, office of 228, 346, 312 n. 

Sdhib ash-shura^, office of 228, 330 
Sahl b. Ahmad-DaghunI 99 
Abu Sahl rabaf 154 
Said (qadi) 2900. 

Said b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 188 
Said b. *Amr 189 

Said b. Mas‘ud (Ghaznevid) 397, 299 

Said b. ‘Othman 91 

Said, well of 137 

Abu Said (Ilkhan) 46 

Abu Said -Mayhani (shaykh) 2900., 311 

Ibn Said 710. 

Abu’s-Saj Dlwdad iSajid) 169 
Sakakath 174 
Sakan 130 
Sakbadyazu 140 
Sakbiyan 99, 130 
Sakhar 116 
Sakmatin 119 
Sal ammoniac 164, 169 
Salah ad-DIn Muhammad -Nasai 439, 
440. 441 
Salat 156 

Salbak-Turkan 401 
Sall-Saray 428 
Saljuq 257 n.; ami see Seljuk 
Saljuqids:— 

Character and organization of 305-10 
Establishment in Khurasan 297-8, 299, 
302-4 

Historical works relating to 25-30, 31 
Invasions of Tiansoxania 313-15, 
316 -17, 321, 326. 

Origins of 34, 256-7, 285, 293, 395, 
297-300, 302. 

Relation to Oghuz Turks 254 
KGeneral references) 77, 329, 313-15, 
3 ^ 9 . 333. 338, 339 . 346-7. 436 ; see 
also Sinjar 

-Sallaml \historian) 10, 11, 21, 220, 221 
Salm b. Ziyad 183, 184, 208 
Salmuya {Salmawayh) 112 
Salt mines 162 

-SaiukI, Abu Tayyib Sahl b. Muh. 272 
Sdm see Baha ad-DIn 
Saman (village) 209 
Saman-Kbudat 209 
Samand 133 
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-Sam^Snt 8, 15, 16, 34-5, non. 

Simlnid dynasty 67, 83, 88,198, 209-10, 
an, ai2, 213, aao, 222-68, 286, 307 
Administration of 227-33, 238-40 
Historical and other works relating to 

Loss of Khurasan to Gha2nevid8 264, 
266 

Origins of 209-10, 222-5 
Prosperity of Transoxania under 234 ff. 
Relations with ^Abbasids 226, 271 
Relations with population 212-13, 
225-6, 257-8, 207-8, 270 
Relations with priesthood (^‘ulama) r7, 
^32, 240, 243-4, 258, 2640., 267 
Relations with Turks 255-7 
Restoration of, attempted 269-70 
Revenues and Taxation of 238-40, 


3540., 359 

Vassals of 233-4, 346, 248, 253-4 
Samarqand:— 

Commerce of 235, 336-7 
Conquest of, by Arabs 185, 187 
by Chingiz*Khan 411-4, 419 
by Muhammad Khwarazmshah 
365-6 

Description of 83-93 
Historical works on 15, i6 
Province of 92-5, iii, 140 
(General references) 90., 81, 82, 83, 
95 f 96, 97 ^'7 J65, 181. 185, 

186, 190, 191, 195, 199, 300, 202, 
203, 309, 315, 323, 339, 240, 241, 
341 n., 347, 358, 364, 268, 269, 280, 
382,283,285,296,304,314,315, 
3‘6, 3'7. 5*8, 320, 333, 334, 353-4, 

355-6, 358, 359, 363, 365-6, 369. 

370, 375, 379, 405, 406, 407, 417, 
4'9, 427. 430, 450-3, 455 
>SamarqandI t*Abd ar-Razzaq, historian; 

56 

•Samarqandl (AbuM-Fadl Muh., historian) 

15 , 

-Samarqandl (Abul-Q^im, theologians; 
2670. 313 

-Samarqandl (Ashraf b. Muh., faqih; 
320 

-Samarqandl see also -Katib and Ni^ainl 
Samdun 119 
Samghar 16a 
Samijan 130 

Samjan (Hither and Farther) 114, 116 

Siunjan ariq 99 ; see also ^aramkSim 

Samjan lake 114, 118 

Samoan 425 

Samsirak 174 

Samtin 109, ri9 

Sanbukjan 167 

Sanda rabS^ 149 

Saogabdd 155 

SangiO'Akh^ r53 

Sangbast 448 


SangbSth 130 
Sangdiza 90 

Sang-gardak (Inner and Outer, districtf) 
*35 

Sang-gardak (village) 74 

Sang-gardak-aarya 72, 74, 135, 139 

Sangrasan ariq 89 

Sang-tuda 69 

Sanjan 141 

Sanjarfaghan 92, 93 

Sanjuftn r30 

Sankjan 167 

sapid-jdmagdn 197, 198-200 
Sapid-Masha ro6 

Sarakhs 26a, 266, 302, 335, 339, 340, 

55 G 375 » 447 » 448 
Saraqusta 153 
Sar-Chahan 422, 425 
Sardar r30 

Sar-i pul ia6, ra;, r27n., 41 r 

Sarin 167 

Sarkath I4r 

Sarkun 130 

Sarmanjan 73, 74 

Sarmanji 73 n. 

Sarsanda 167 

Sary-Kamish, Lake 146, 153 
Sarykul 369, 403 
Sary-su 39a 

Sasanid dynasty, &c. i, 77, 78, 183, 186, 
197-8, 206, 207, 209, 221, 22511., 232, 

234 

Satuq see Bughra-Khan 
Sawkan 149 
Sawran 176-8, 314 

Sayf ad-Din Aghraq-malik 440-3, 453 
Saylik mts. 172 
Sayr b. 'Abdallah ^afshin) 211 
Sayram 175, 450-r, 456 
Sayyad-tagin Kh^i 279 
Schefer, Ch, 14, 25 6, 29, 36, 37, 40, 50, 
238 n., 3r7 n. 

Scythians 38 
Selenga river 392 
Scljuk 178, 257, 269 

Semiryechye 64, 157, aoi, 234, 281, 317, 

353 , 358, 363. 365, 368. 393 , 395 , 
401 2, 450 

SengQn (Kcrait) 3620. 

Sergius (Armenian) 389 
-Shabangarai, Muh. b. ‘All 46 
Shabjan 130 
Shaft*ites 98, 143 
Shaghijan 177 

Shah-* AbbSs-Wall 146, 150; see also 
Kath 

Shah-bakhsh 117 
Sh^-Kh&tQn 295 

Shih-Malik (ruler of Jandj 178, 398, 30a, 
303, 304 
Sh 3 h-r 3 h ^ 

Shahrikh&n 160 
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Shahrisabz 134; see also Kish 
shahristan 78 
ShahristSn (K^th) 145 
ShahrUtin (Khurasan) 153 n,, 330 
Shahristan (UshrQsana) i 6 i 5 
-Shahristanl (Muh.) 32^ 428-9 
Shahrkant 178; see also Yanikant 
Sb^-rQd 115 

Shahrukh (Timurid) 47, 48, 55, 56, 

57 n- 

Shahrukhiya 169 

Shah-Zinda see Qutham b. ‘Abbas 
Shajarat aUAtrak 560., 57 
Shakdalik river 138 
Shakhakh 175 
Shakirs 180, 183 
Shakrana Gate (Isfljab) 175 
Shalji 236 
Shamakha 152 n. 

-Shami, Nij^m ad-DIn 54, 62 
Sharaidiza 130 

Shamsabad (Bukhara) 109, iii, 316, 318, 

319 

Shams ad-Din ^shaykh) 379 

Shams ad-Din Muhammad (of Bamiy^) 

338 

Shams al-Miilk Nasr b. Ibrahim (Qara- 
Khanid; 99, 109, in, 248 n., 304, 
314-16 

Shams al-Mulk Shihab ad-Din Alp 
-Sarakhsi 439, 440 
Shamsi A‘raj Bukhari poet) 355 n. 

Shapur iSasanid prince) 113 
Shiipurkam 113 
Shapurqan 79, 80, ^97 
Shaqiq b, Ibrahim-Balkhi (shaykh) 202, 
389 n. 

Sharaf ad-Din ‘Ali -Yazdi 53-4, 551 56, 

58 

Sharaf ad-Din (wakil) 432 
Sharafdan 130 

Shargh 99, 141; see also Jargh 
Sharghiyan 141 
Sharik b. Shaykh -Mahrl 195 
Sharkhiyan bridge (Balkh) 273 
. 7 hash .province 98, 162, 169- 75, '78. 
1790., 195, 200-2, 209, 210, 212, 
215 n., 241 n., 369 
Arab invasions of 185, 187, 193 
Commerce of 235-6 
Shawd^ 164 
ShSiwdar 94, 210 
Shawghar 177, 256 
ShUwKam 363 
Shawkan 130 
Shiwkath (Ilaq) 175 
Shawkath lUshrOsana) 165 
Shfiwkharan 141 
ShaybanI 86 

Shaykh*‘Abba8-WalI see Shah-'Abbis- 

Wall 

Shaykh-Khan 412 


Shibir 592 

Shihab ad-DIn (Ghsrid) 338,344, 349-52, 

353 

Shihab ad-Din -Khiwaki 350, 376, 404, 
429 

Shihab ad-Din -Suhrawardi 373 
Shihab ad-Din see Shams al-Mulk 
Shihabi Ghazal Khujand! (poet) 360 n. 

Ibn Shihna 39 n. 

Shi‘ite activities in Central Asia 190, 193, 
i 94 - 5 » ^ 97 > 198, 212, 2170., 341, 
242-4,267,304-5 
in Tabaristan and Daylam 213, 214 
Democratic character of 212, 367 
Shikan 131 

Shiki-Qutuqu-noyon 391, 442-3, 449, 

454 

Shikistan 131 
Shikit 156, 163 
Shirabad 74 
Shiraz (Soghd) 94 n. 

Shirghawshun 131 
Shirkath 141 
Shirwan 131 
Shiya (Shiyan) 131 

Shu‘ayth b. Ibrahim (Qara-Khanid) 314 
Shughnan 65, 66, 338 
Abu Shuja* (preacher) 311 
Abu Shuja* Muh. b. Husayn (historian) 
32 n. 

Abu Shuja‘ F arrukh-shah (ruler of Khuttal) 

334 

Shuklinak iShukhanan) 131 
Shukrallah Zaki 18 
Shulis 422 
Shulluk 136 n. 

Shum^ 74, 185 

-Shumani iZayn as-Salihin Muh. b. 

‘Abdallah) 316 n. 

Shuniy^ pass 302 
Shurakhan 149, 150, 298 
Shurukh 154 
Shulurkath 170-1 
Shuzyan 141 
Sib 153 

Siba' b. an-Nu‘m^ 196 
Sibara 130 
Siberia 392 n. 

Sicbar 119 
Siiaya (Sipaya) 142 
Sighnaq 179, 328, 342, 369, 414, 415 
Sihun 155 ; see Syr-Darya 
Sijistan 194, 198. 208, 209, 213, 216, 319, 
333 ) 248 n., 330-1, 333 n., 427, 438, 
439 

Sikijkath 99 

Silver mines 65, 164, 168, 169, 171-3 
Siminjan 67. 348 

-SimjQri, Abu ‘Ali ion., 253-4, 257-64, 
267 

-SimjQri, Abu’l-Hasan 250, 251-3 
-Simjuri, Abul-Qasim 262 n., 265, 266 
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^mjUrT sei als0 Ibr&bim b. SfmjfSr 

SfmjClrid dynasty i 6 ^ saS, 359 

Ibn Sini (Avicenna) 9, 367, 311 

Sioam 135 

SinEm mts. 7a, 134 

SinSwab ariq 83, 94 

Sind 185, a 17, 319; see also Indus river 

STnIz (Ears) 336 n. 

Sinjar (SaljOqid) 33, 93 n., 308, 319, 
33 o- 3 »» 335 * 363 

Sinjar-malik (of Bukhara') 355, 360 
Sinjar-shah b. Tughan-shah 346 
Sipah-saldr^ office of 329, 243 n. 

Siqniq see Sighnaq. • 

Sistan^ Tarikh-i 248 n. 

SIwanch 119 
Siyab (Siyah Ab) 89 
Siyahgird 76 
Siyah-kuh 153 
Siyam 135 

Siyam mts. 134; see also Sinam 
Siyara (Siyaza) 131 

Siydsat-ndmah 25; see also Nijam al- 
Mulk (Abu ‘All) 

Siyawush 107 

Slave armies (^Turkish) 227, 291, 3200. 
Slaves (Slavonic) 335 
Slaves (Turkish) aao, 222, 327, 328, 236, 
HOf 253, 261, 284 

Sogdiana, Soghd i, 93, 95, 100 n., 112, 
181-2, 185, 187, 190, 199, 203 , ao6, 
2fon., 313 ; see also Samarqand 
Soghdian coinage 206-7 
Sorkanshira 430. 

Stein, Sir A. 337, 2550. 

Stone bridge ''over Wakhsh river) O9, 71 
le Strange, G. 63 n. 

Suba* b. an-Na^r 95 
Suba‘ites 95 
Subakh 135, 137, 199 
Sub^Ikath 176 
Subarli ?; 337 

Sub^hitagln i of Bokhara) 101 
Subashltagln (general) 269, 273-3 
Sobldhghuk 131 

Subnday-hahadnr (Mongol) 370, 371, 
385, 408, 420-6, 43*,458 
Subuma f Subama) 153, 3370. 

Sufiia 119 

Sufrad^ (Sofradan) 131 
Sughd see Sogdiana 
Soghd river 89 
SughdabTl 1830. 

Sughdan 131 
SuketU'Cherbi 416 
Sokh 157, 158, 160, 161, 164 
Sokhashln gate 87 

>Snlam!, Abo'l-Faijil Mu^i. (wazir) 346 
Suiayxnin (calitdi) 186 
Snlayman (hSjib) 370 
Sulavminrt^ar&'Kl^imd) 3160.; and see 
Abmad'KhlUi 


SulaymSnb. ‘Abdallah (Tahirid) a 14 
Sulayman b. Muhammad (SaljOqid) 335 
Sulayman-shah b* Atsiz 333 
Sulayman-tagin (Qara-Khanid) 318. 319 
.Sail, Abo Bakr Muh. b. Yahya 15 n. 
-Sail, AbQ Ishaq Ibrahim 15 
Sultanf title 0/271 

Sultan-shah b. Il-Arslan 337-8, 3351 - 40 , 

Su-lu(KhanofTurgesh) 187, 191. 201 
SQmnat (India) 2S5 
SQnaj 141 

Sunak-ata (Sunak-kurgan) 179 

Sunk tribe 433 

SQ-qara 349 n.; see Qara-sii 

Suqnaq-tagin 401, 403, 404 

Suqri 155 

SQran rabat 155 

-Suri, Abu’l-Fa^l 293 

Surkhab river see Wakhsh 

Ibn Surkhak (Samanid) 270 

Surkban river 70, 72, 7311., 74, 75, 45a 

Snrkhkat 131 

Surmaia 131 

Sorild see Asrud 

Suruda 135 

Siissheim, K. 28 n. 

Sutifaghn 131 
Sutlkan 131 
Sutkand 177 
Sutkhan 131 

SutrQshana 1650.; and see Ushrusana 

Suyab 195, 201 

Suyanj 131 

Suydak 169 

Suyunch-Khan 409 

Syr-Darya— 

Basin of, Survey of 155-65, 169-79 
Qarakhanid conquest of 264 
Kstuary of 152, i 78 

Muslim conquest of 178, 357 
Juchrs campaign on 39, 407, 414-16 
Names 0/155 

(General references; 64, 83,83, 94, 186, 
U)2, 201, 315, 334, saS, 539, 356, 
357. 369. 375 n-. 404. 407. 408, 
417 -18, 420,450,451,455 

-TabanI, Abu Sadiq (im&m) 300 
-Tabanl, AbO Tahir (Talib) ^Abdallah b. 
Ahmad 294 

Tabaqdt-i Ndsirt 38 n., 60-61; see also 
-jQijani 

-Tabari, Muh. b. Jarir (historian) 2-3, 5, 
*6,10,14,63 
fabaristan 313, 314, 218 
Tabghich see Xamgh^h 
Tabriz 47 
Tadhan 131 
TUdlza 131 
Tady&na 141 
Tafgh&ch see Tamghlieh 
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Taf|rhSlch-Kh£tGn 367 
TaghUma 15a 
Tagln-Khin 369 
Ta*hia 66 n. 

TlUiir b. 'AbdalllUti (Tahirid) 31 a, 214, 
316 

Tahir b. ‘All (rabat of) 81 
TGhir b. Fa^l (of Sagh^iyan) 254 
i^ir b. Husayn b. Mus'ab 10, 203, 208, 
aio 

Tahir b. Husayn b. Tahir 217 
Tahir b. Layth (Saflarid) 216 
Abo Tahir b. Ilk (faqlh) 316 
AbQ Tahir see -KhatunI, -Tabani 
Tahirid dynasty 31, 78, 198, 207-11, 212- 

32 , 324, 226 

TahirTya, 142, 155 
Tair-bahadur 408 

Ta*ir-su river 69; and see Andljaragh 
taiski 391, 451 

Taj ad-Din Bilga-Khan of Utrar) 364 
Taj ad-Din *Omar -Bistami 422 
Taj ad-Din ‘Omar b. MasTid 449 
Taj ad-Din Tughan 432 
Taj ad-Din Zangi 351 
Taji-beg 433 
Tajiks 411 

Takash i Khwarazm-shah. 38, 32, 33,179, 
337”491 373, 37^ ; tomb of 361, 436 
Takhsanjkath 132 
Takhbij 132 

Takhuna ariq 105, ii8n. 

Talas 324, 395 ; see also Taraz 
Talas river 176, 363, 367, 450 
Talha b. ‘Abdallah -Kliuzai 208 
Talha b. Tahir 20S, 310, 211 
Abu Talib see -Tabani 
Talqan (Khurasan) 79, 198, 437, 439, 
’ 443 , 444 , 446, 449 , 454 
Taiq^ (Tukharistanj 67, 417, 419 
Tamakhush 160 
Tamghach (city) 397 
Tamghach-Bughra-Khan Ibrahim 322 
Tamghach-Khan (Tabghach, Tafghach\ 
title 304, 3190. 

Tamghach-Khan Hasan 323 n. 
Taragh^h-Khan Ibrahim b. Husayn 17, 


90* 3*5 

Tamghilch-Khan Ibrahim b. Muhammad 

’ 333,336 

Tanighach-Khan Ibrahim b. Nasr (BOri- 
tagin) 36, 109,300-304, 3 Jt-M, 3 i 5 » 
see also Qilich-Tamghach-Khan 
Tamliyit 69 

Tamuchm 383-4; see also Chingiz- 
Kh 3 n 

Tang Dynasty, History of the 3 

Tang-i (lariim 138 

Tanpit 404, 436 n., 453,458 

TaoUu 388, 450; sec also Ch*ang-Ch‘an 

t^Kisrft 315 

JUtb 1150., 117, 132 


-TSrabl 360 
TarSkha (Tazakha) 132 
TarSz (Talas) 159, 334, 336, 341, 356, 
381, 333 n., 341, 358; see also Talas 
Tarband 171 n. 

Tdrlkh-i Jahdn-gushdy 39-40; see also 
-Tuwayni 

Tartkh-i Khayrdt 54 n., 56; see also 
-Musawi 


Tdrtkh al-\amlnl 19-20, 320.; see also 
-‘Ulbi, Abu Nasr 
Tarkhun ^Ikhshidh of Soghd) 184 
Tarmashirin (Jaghataid; 54, 460 
Tarwakh 132 

Tash (hajib) 228, 252-3, 270 
Tash frabaD 154 
Tashatun (Uighur) 387 
-Tashkandi, Muhammad 52 
Tashkent 171; see also Shash 
Tash-kurgan 97 
Tavvaz 306 n. 

Tawawis 97, 98, 99, 112, 115, 116, 317 
Taxation under Umayyads 187-8,189 90, 
192 

under ‘Abbasids 204, 2ion., 220 
under Sam^ids 220, 338-40 
under Ghaznevids 287-9, 291-3 
Tayanku-Taraz (Qara-Khi^ay) 344, 350, 

' 356,358-9.363-4 

Ibn Taytur 196 n. 

Tayjiut tribe 44 
Taynal-noyon 416 

Tayqan 67 ; see Talqan vTukharistan) 

Abu Tayyib see Sa‘luki 
Abu’t-Tayyib see -Mus‘abi 
Temuga 385 

-Tha*aUbi, *Abd al-malik b. Muh. 9, 10, 
19 n., 196 n. 

-Tha‘alibi, Husayn b. Muhammad, 18, 
24 

Thabit b. Qutba 185, 184 
Thabit b. Sinan -Sabi’ 7, 8, 255 n. 
Thaqafian Yimek^ 3690. 

Tibet 65, 66, 200, 203, 453 
Tiesenhaiisen, Baron V. G. 630. 

Tillis 446 
Tim 132 

Timur 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 86, 88. 169, 
215, 407, 40^, 4 * 2 , 4 * 7 , 445A 454 
Timurids 51, 55 

Historical literature under the 52-8 
llmGr-malik 417-18, 433, 437 
Tirmidh 71-6, 80, 138, 184, 191, 235, 241, 
249, 254, 259, 266, 272, 27S, 285, 297, 
398, 301 n., 303, 303-4, 314, 315, 319, 
32 * 6 , 330, 334 , 336, 352, 4*9, 437, 440 
-Tirmidhi, AbQ ‘Abdallah Muh, b. ‘Ali 


75 

-Tirmidhi, Abu Tsa Muh. b. ‘Isa 75 n. 
-Tirmidhi see ‘Ala al-Mulk 
Tirmidh-shah 73 n 
Tiskhfin(?) 164 
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Tokhari 66 

Tomaschek 6911., 70, 7in.» 9611., 98, 
10a n., 108 

Toqiichar-bah 5 dilr(Toquchar-noyon) 371, 
419-34, 439. 437,447 
ToquE-Oghuz Turks 300 ~a, 3H, 354 
tcyins 389 n. 

Trans-Caspian provinces 117 
Transoxania— 

Aristocracy of 180-1, 333, 336, 337, 
307-8, 316 
Coinage of 303-7 

Commerce and industries of 234-40, 
356 

Conditions in, before Arab conquest 
180-3 

under early ‘Abbasids 197-8, 303 
under al-Ma*mun 203-3, 3 10 
under Mongols 417, 437, 450-3, 

456-7 

under Muhammad Khwarazm-shah, 
363-6, 368-9, 395 

under Qara-Khanids, 17, 268-75, 
379-86, 395-6, 398-9, 300-51 307 
-8, 310-aa 

under Qara-Khi(ays 339, 353-6, 
363-3 

under Tahirids and Samanids 213-15, 
336-7, 234-40 
under Umayyads 187-8 
Conquest of, by Arabs 182-92 
by Qara-Khanids 357-68 
by Saljuqids 313-14, 3*6-17, 318 
by Mongols 403-20 
Final subjugation of, to Muslim rule 

210-13 

Invasions of Khwarazm-shahs into 
333 - 4 - 34 »-i. 35 ?- 6 o, 363-6 
National and religious movements in, 
194-5, 199, 199-200, 348, 370 
Native rulers in i8o, 183, 183, 186, 
188, 190, 195-6, 301, 203 , 210-11, 
233, 234, 333 

Political fluctuations of 64-5 
Se^ also China, Mahmud, Shi^ites, 
Turks 

Trebizond 395 
Tuban 141 
Tubk^ 163 
Tudh 133 

Tughan (hajib) 348 
Tughan see Taj ad-Din 
Tngb^ rabat 154 
Tughinchik 272 

Toghan-Kban I (of KiUhghar) 274-5, 
379-82 

Tughan-Kh^ II (of Semiryechyc) 383, 
*85 ,394 

‘rnghSn-Khan (SoUyman-tagin') 3180. 
Tughan-jhih AbO Bakr 338, 339, 340, 

346 

TaghUn'tagin (of Kasbghar) 341, 356 


Tngban-tagin b. TamgbScb-KbSn Ibril- 
‘him 3140. 

Togbay 416 

Tugbay-Kban 411, 413, 414 
Tugbrul b, Arslan (SaljQqid) 346-7 
Tughrul b. Mika'Il (SaljQqid) 397, 300, 

* 3034 3054 306 n., 307, 308, 310 
Tughrul see ^hz ad-Din 
Toghml-Kban see Buz^ 
Tugbrul-Qara-Khan Y usuf (Qara-Khanid) 

315 

Tnghrnl-tagln (Qara-Khanid) 315 
Tughrul-tagln b. Ikinchl 334 
Tughrul-Yanal-beg (governor) 318 
Tujl-Pahlawan 433 

Tukharistan 66-8, 191, 217, 303, 338, 
439 n., 444 ru 

Tnkhta-blkl see Tflqta-blkl 

Tukkath 174 

Tulun-cherbi 433, 443 

Tuluy 53, 385, 407, 4340., 438-9, 443 n., 

446-7.461 

Tumansky, A. G. 13 
Tiimtar 132 
Tumurtash 153 
Tumushkalh 132 
Tunkath, 172, 17J, 233, 315 
Tupalang 72 
Tuqta-bikI 361-2, 3700. 

TOq-tughan ^Tuqta-Khan, 370 
Turan 64 
Turar 177 
Turban 132 

Turbay iDQrbay, Tflrtay?> 449 
Turgesh Turks 1S7, 201 
Turk b. Japhet 27 
Turk river see Parak 
turkan (title) 337 n. 

Turkan wife of ll-Arslan) 337-8 
Turkan-Khatun (wife of Takash, mother 
of Muhammad Khwarazm-Shah,< 349, 
350, 356, 357 8, 361, .364, 366, 375 - 7 » 
378-80, 398, 407, 411, 419, 438, 430, 

Turkestan (modern town; 177 n. 
Turkestan mts. 83 
Turkish calendar 386 n. 
language 64 
prose literature 3 , 53 
rulers, character of 305-6 
slaves see Slaves, Slave armies 
songs 373 ; see also UighQr 
Turkistan (medieval; 64, 83, 236, 316, 
366 

Turkmens 178, 334, 254 n., 257, 384-5, 
» 93 . a 95 . 297-300. 3013060., 333, 
408, 416, 440, 449; su also SaljOqids 
Turks, Central-AslaO'— 

Historical and Geographical works 
relating to 13, 17, 20, 26, 31, 36 
Invasions into Transoxania, 186-7, 
190-1, 192, 200-1, 256-60, 263-4 
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Relations with China 381-2, 394 
with Samanids 256 

• Spread of IslSm amongst 178, 254-6, 
257, 267 

Trade with Transoxania 236, 237-8, 
355 n., 256 

(General references) 64, 66, 70, 71, 77, 
96n., 99, 112, 113, I17, 156, 162, 
*77-8, I 95 » i 99 » ^oi, 209, 211-12, 
234» 236, 246, 254, 258, 273, 279, 
283, 286, 2910., 296, 397, 305-7, 
309-10, 320, 369-72 ; see also 
Qarluqs, Qipch^s, Saljuqids, Slaves, 
Turgesh, Turkmens, UighQrs, Uzbegs 
Turks, Osmanli 52, 461 
Turmuqan 163 
Turnawadh 132 

Tus 151, 362, 373, 335, 339, 344, 435 
TOsan 132 

Trisha-Basqaq see Nusha-Basqaq 
Tushkidaza 132 

-Tilsi, Nasir ad-Din 39, 40n., 362 n. 
Tuskas 132 
TotT-beg 330 


Abu ‘Uba\da 6, 193 n. 

‘Ubaydallah b. ^Abdallah b. Tahir 218, 
219 

‘Ubaydallah gate 135 
Ubburdan i68 
Ubuqar 114 
Udana 115, 132 
Ughriaq ' ?) 356, 363 

Uguday 43, 44, 33, 393, 413, 417 .- 133 -?. 

437. 43*«. 439. 44> 445. 44^. 455. 

458, 460, 462 

Uighur alphabet adopted by Mongols, 41, 
51. 3^7. 391. 4^4 
Uighur writings 51-3, 54 
Uighuria 40, 362, 387-90, 3930., 401, 
450 

UighQrs 36, 45, 51, 53, 53, 102 n., 311-12, 
362, 394, 400 n., 403, 404»407 i 416 n., 
455 

Culture and religion of 387-91 
‘Ujayf b. * Anbasa 95 
Ujna (Ujana; 161 
Ukhun 3990. 

‘Ulama see Priesthood 

yij&kant lUnjakant^ 170 

UljaytQ 45-6, 47, 48, 49 

Ulughbcg, History of 41 n., 52, 53, 56-7 

Ulugh-Khan 443 n. 

UlQq-KhatQn 401 

UlQa*IdI 416, 418 ; and see Jida-noyon 
•Umar, ‘Umayr see ‘Omar 
Umayyad dynasty 197, 228, 255 
Historical literature under 4 
Transoxania under 182-94 
^Umdat al-Mulk 440 
*Umr&n!, *AlT b. Muhammad 320. 


Urast 159, 2II 
Ura-tube i66 
Urgench 457 ; see Gurganj 
Urkhim 445 
Urukhs 13a 
Usbanlkath 176 

-Usbanikatl, Sa‘id b. Hatim 256 
Ush 156, 157, 159, 163 
Ushmunayn 235 n. 

Ushpurqan see Shapurqan 
Ushrusana 82, 94, 124, 128, 165-9, 

192, 196, 200, 202, 210-11, 212, 224, 
2740. 

Ushtabdiza 90 

Ushtiqan 158, 162, 163, 164 

Ushturj 81 

Ushturkath 170 

Usmand 132 

Usrushana see Ushrusana 
ustddh (title) 232 
Ustughdadiza 141 
Ustun- (?Usun-) noyon 433 
-*UtbI (family) 229, 248, 253 
-‘Utbi, Abu’l-Husayn (wazir) 17, 252, 
2530. 

-‘Utbi, Abu Ja‘far (wazir) no, 250, 251 
-‘Utbi, Abu Nasr historian^ 17, 19-20, 
50, 252 ; see also Ta'rikh al-Yamlni 
Utrar(Utrar), 39,177,179, 202, 356, 364 > 
3697 397-8, 406, 407, 408, 410, 412, 

414, 417 

Utrar-banda 177 
-Utrush see Hasan b. ‘Ali 
Utshund 141 
Utuqa 455 n. 

Uzarmand 148 

Uzbegs 68, 75, 1300., 150 

Uzboi 150 n., 154 

Uzgand (Fargh^a) 156, 157, 161 n., 163, 
164, 1790., 268, 269, 270, 272, 274, 
. » 75 . 285. 300, 3 > 7 . 353 . 363. 366 
Uzgand (Jand) 179, 414 
Uzlagh-Shah (Qutb ad-Din") 378-9, 432, 
437-8 

V— W~ 

Vakhshu (\Vakshu"> 65 
Varah ran see Bahram 
Vardanzi 113 
Vladimir, Saint 305 
Vyatkin, V. 63 n. 

Wabkand ^Wabkana") 114, 128, 132 
Wadh^ canal 144, 146 
Wadhar 92, 94, 128, 235 
Wafkand see Wabkand 
W^hiz (district) 163 
Waghkath 167 n. 

Wahid ad-Din -Bushanji qadi) 460 
Waiaz 152 
Wakhib river 65 
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WftkhSn riv« 65^ 66 

Wftkhsh (province) 69, 301, 338, 417, 

W^Lh river 65, 68-71, 7a, 740., 8in. 
'WakhsSn lao 

wakil^ office of 339, 231, 307, 377”^, 
379-80 
Wakshu 65 

Wall, Sayyid Ahmad b. Amir 150. 
WaliySn (Walishtan) 441, 443, 444 
Walkh 44a 

Walls for protection from Turks, 71, 
iia, 173-3, 301, an 
Wana, Wanaj 141 
Wanandun 133 
Wang-KhSn (Kerait) 38a 
Wankaih 156, 158, 163 
Wanufagh 115, 133 
Wanufakh xx 

Waragh see Fashun afid Ra*s al-Waragh 

Waraghchan 141 

Waraghdih 153 

W^araghsar 83, 93, 93, 191 

Warakhshah 115, 116 

Wardana (Vardanzi^i 113 

Ward^-Khudats 113 

Wardragh 151 

WardGk 174 

Warka (hill) 111 

Warka (village; 111, 114 

Warqud 98 n. 

Warsnln 87, 88, 90 
Warthin 141 
-Warthin! y historian) 16 
Warwallz 67 
W^hgird 71, 74 
Waslj 1760., 177 
Wa^f^ street) 141 

-Wa^f yhistorian) 40, 47, 48-9, 54, 58 

-Wathiqi, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Uthman 358 

Watwat, Rashid ad-Din 33 

Waykhan 149, 150 

Wazaghar 133 

Wazarmand 148 

Wazd 94 

Wazghajn 141 

wazir, office of 197, 339, 308-9, 377,379- 
80 

Wazir (town) 153 

WazTr b. AyyQb b, Hassan 106 

Wazkard 94 

Wazwin 133 

Wibawd 133 

Wiokard 170 

wiqr (measure) 161 

Wiza 143 

Wizd 94 

Wolff, O. 59 

YabghG see PayghQ 
Yadhakhkath (Yadhukhkath) 164 
-YSfiff, AbCl Sa^kdat 51 n. 


Yagh5n*Dnghda Vfl 
Yaghkn-tagln see BughHl«Khfia Mufiam- 
mad 

YaghmS (Turkish tribe) 354 
YaghmOr-Khan 335 
Yaghna 141 
Yahudlya 79, 80 
Yahya b. Ahmad (Saraanid) 343 
Yahya b. Asad (Samanid) 309, a 10 
Yahya b. Zayd (*Alid) 193 
Yalavach see Maba, MahmQd 
Yamin al-Mulk (Yamln-malik) see Amin 
fll-Mulk 

Yanal-tagin (general) 368 
Yanal-tagin (of Khore»mia) 330 
Yanikant (Shahrkant) 178, 415, 416, 433, 
437 

Ya'qub b. Ahmad (Samanid) 310 
Ya'qub b. Layth (Saflarid) 77, 316-19, 
333, 338 

Abu Ya'qub Yusuf see -Hamadanl 

-Ya'qub! 6, 7 

Ya'qub-tagln 317 

Yaqut 8n-, 32, 34, 35-6, i2on. 

Yarkand 281 

Yarkath (quarter of Samarqand) 90 
Yarkath (district in Samarqand province) 
93 » 94 

YdsA ' Yasaq) 41-2, 54, 391, 461 
Yasawur 419 
Yasir 113, 117 
Yasirkath 133 

-Yazdl, Ghiyath ad-Din 54 n. 

-Yazdi see Sharaf ad-Din ‘All 
Yazghir see Yazir 
Yazid b. Ghurak Ii 3 
Yazid b. Muhallab 184 
Yazid I [Caliph I 184 
Yazid II (Caliph) 188 
Y^ir (Y^ghify 430, 449 
Yazn{?) 133 

Yemenite kings, legendary conquest of 
Samarqand 85, 87 
Yenisei river 392, 394 
Yiraek (tribe) 369n. 

Yuan-ch ao -pi-sht 43, 38a, 423 
Yuan Chwang see Hiuen Tsiang 
Yuan-shi 44, 43 
Yuch-Chih see Kushans 
YQghank 133, 356 n. 

YughOr (town) 370 
YflghOrt 340, 370 
YQkhasQn 133 
Yo-ku 370 
Ibn Yunus 271 

Yasufdnanch-PayghO, SaljOqid) 297 
YOsuf (? Tatar) 369 

YQsnf b. 'Abdallah -Andkhudi 32911., 
335 

YOsuf b. ‘All (Qar5-Kh5nld) 282 
YOsufal-Barm 198, 201. 208 
Yosuf b. HSrQn see Qadir-Khln 
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YQsuf b. Is^aq (wazir) 350, 351 Zarakh 177 

Yflsuf Kanka 396 Zarakhsb 133 

Yflsttf b, Sabtiktagln 386 JZaranj 316 

Aba Yasuf see Ya'qab b. Ahmad Zaranjara 133 

Zarankath 175 

Zabaghduwan 133 Zardukh 147, 148 

Zadhak 141 Zarkan 163, 164 

Zafar-ndmak see -ShamT, Nijjam ad-DIn Zarkaran 133 
and Sharaf-ad-DIn * All Zarman 96, 97, 200 


Zagharsars (Zagharsawsan) 133 
Zaghrlmash 90 
Zakan 133 

Zaki see Ahmad ZakI and Shukrallah 

Zalthikath 171 

Zamakhshar 148, 149 

Zamin 94, 165, 166, 167, 336 

Zamllhan 133 

Zamm 80, 81 

Zand 133 

Zandan 113, 114, 237, 396 
Zandaramsh 157, 158, 163, 164 
Zandarmithan 133 
Zandiya (Zandina) 141 
Zangi see Taj ad-Din 
Zangl b. ‘All 325 
Zangi b, AbC Hafs 427 
Zanjan 426 

Zar 115, 116 ; and see Rud -i Zar 
Zar 133 

Zarafshan mts. 83, 452 
Zarafshan river 65 n., 80, 82 
Imgation system on 83, 93, 94 
Names of 82 

Provinces in basin of 82-133, 165-9 


Zarmaz(?) 200 
Zarmltan I 30 
Zarnuq 407-8 
ZarQdiza 133 
Zawa 423, 424 
Zawir 133 

Abu Zayd see -Balkhi 
Zayn ad-Din see -Qazwini 
Zayn as-Salihin see -Shumani 
Zaynab (daughter of Mahmud of Ghazna) 
284, 299 
Zaz (Zar) 133 
Zhukovsky, V. A. 63 
Zikun 141 
Zimliq 133 
Zinwar 74 

Ziyad b. Salih 194, 195, 196 
Ziyarid dynasty 225, 251 
Zoroaster 199 

Zoroastrians see Fire-worshippers 
Zubayda (wife of Harun ar-RashId) 
66 n. 

Zugharkanda ariq 106 
Zush 114 
Zuzan 438 



REFERENCE TABLE OF MEDIEVAL AND 

MODERN PLACE-NAMES 

Medieval name used 

Corresponding name or approximate position 

in the text of this book 

shown on modem maps 

AkhsTkath 

At junction of Syr-Darya and Kasan river 

Amul 

Charjui 

Balasaghun 

NE. of Aulie-ata, probably on Chu river 

Binkath 

Tashkent 

Gurganj 

Urganj, Urgench 

Ilaq 

Valley of Angren river 

Isfijab 

Sairam (near Chimkent) 

Jand 

Neighbourhood of Perowsk 

Kath 

Shah Abbas Wali 

Kish 

Shahrisabz 

Nasaf, Nakhshab 

Karshi, Qarshi 

Quwadhiy^ 

Kabadian 

Rabinjan 

K at ta-Kurgan 

Risht 

Karategin 

Saghaniyan 

Denau (north of Termes) 

Shash 

District of Tashkent 

Taraz 

Aulie-ata 

Tirmidh 

Termes 

U shriisana 

District of Ura-tube 

Yanikant 

Neighbourhood of Kazalinsk 

Zamm 

Kerki 
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